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BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


SECOND  GENERAL  DIVISION. 
SCOTLAND.     • 

npHE  dhrifion  of  Great  Britain  known  by  the  name  of  Scot- 
land  is  now  to  be  confidered.  It  is  not  intended  to  pur- 
foe  an  inquiry  into  ail  the  circumftances  of  the  political  condt-^ 
tion  of  this  country  with  the  minutenefs  nor  to  the  extent  em* 
ployed  in  former  pages,  but  to  give  a  general,  though  not 
iiidiftiii&,  view  of  the  feveral  objeds  moft  important  to  be 
known.  In  the  firft  place  the  epochs  of  htftory  wiil  be 
Inriefly  noticed ;  the  feveral  counties  will  then  be  defcribed, 
move  at  length  than  thofe  of  England  have  been,  becaufe  under 
the  head  of  each  county  will  be  contained*  an  account  of  the 
moft  important  public  inftitutions  it  contains ;  the  metropolis, 
die  trade,  revenues,  and  fome  other  particulars  wiil  afterward 
be  feparately  treated  on. 

HirroRT.  Ou  this  fubjefi:  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  rely 
on  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  and  to  follow  the  arrangement  he  has 
adopted  in  his  excellent  work,  called  Caledonia.  ^ 

The  original  impulfe,  which  had  been  given  to  mankind, 
peopled  the  Britilh  iflands,  during  the  moft  early  times.  The 
Amat  mooumenks,  which  ftill  app^i'  toinquifitive  eyes,  in 
Brif^nn  a«i  Iceland^  «vin<^e  that  the  firft  fettlement  of  thofe 
iflaads  amft.  have  been  aceomplifiied  during  the  priftine  ages 
iti  dier  poffMlUuvian  wevld,  wmfe  only  one  race  of  men  ex- 
ifted  in  Europe,  and  while  a  feCmd  impulfe  had  not  yet  in- 
duced various  people  to  quit  their  original  fettlements  in  Afia. 
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As  the  current  of  colonization,  during  thofe  times,  conftantljf 
flowed  from  the  eaft  to  tne  weft ;  as  the  ifles  were  necefla- 
aaj  colonized  from  their  neighbouring  continents;  Britain 
muft  undoubtedly  have  been  fettled  from  adjacent  Gaul,  by 
her  Celtic  people.  The  religion  and  manners  of  the  two 
countries  remained  the  fame  during  ten  centuries :  their  prif- 
tine  language  has  continued  the  fame  in  feveral  diftrifts  to 
the  prefent  day.  Britain  indeed  was  a  mirror  of  Gaul  at  the 
recent  periods,  when  the  Romans  invaded  the  Britifli  ihores. 
The  feveral  tribes  were  united  by  a  polity  which  allowed  but 
flight  ties:  they  praAifed  the  fame  religious  cuftoms:  they 
were  ad^uated  by  the  fame  perfonal  habits :  they  fpoke  a  com- 
mon language :  but  we  fee  nothing  of  a  body  politic,  which 
fattened  the  difunit^d  clans  by  the  kindred  bonds  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  Neither  does  there  appear,  within  the  narrow  outline 
of  their  affairs,  any  event,  either  of  warfare  or  colonization, 
which  would  lead  a  difcerning  obferver  to  perceive  that 
their  principles  had  been  corrupted,  their  habits  altered,  or 
their  fpeech  changed,  by  the  fettlement  among  the  aborigines 
of  a  new  people. 

If  Europe  was  originally  peopled  by  the  gradual  progrefs 
of  migrations  by  land  \  if  the  neareft  continent  colonized  the 
adjacent  iflands;  if  the  fliores  of  South  Britain  were  thus 
peopled  from  Gkiul,  we  may  thence  infer,  that  the  northern 
diftri£ls  of  the  fame  ifland  were  fettled  by  migrants  from  the 
fouth,  who  were  incited  by  curiofity,  or  urged  by  intereft,  to 
{earch  for  new  fettlements,  while  the  original  impulfe  yet  pro* 
duced  its  early  effe&s,  Tliis  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  fa&s. 
It  will  be  found,  that  the  Celtic  tribes  of  North  Britain  prac* 
tifed  the  fame  worfliip,  followed  the  fame  manners,  and  (poke 
the  fame  language :  and  thefe  circumftances  are  proofs  which 
demonftrate  the  famenefs  of  the  people,  with  greater  convic- 
tion than  the  fanciful  theories  of  philofophers,  or  the  abfurder 
intimations  of  ignorant  chroniclers. 

In  every  hiftory  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  afcertain 
the  origin  of  the  people,  whofe  rife,  and  progrefs,  and  fortune^ 
it  is  propofed  to  inveftigate.  But  in  an  account  ot  North  Britain, 
that  obje£l  becomes  ftill  more  important,  when  it  is  confi«> 
dered  how  often  its  aborigines  have  been  traced  to  various 
fources,  and  how  much  its  annals  are  involved  in  obfcurity. 
Whether  the  aboriemes  of  North  Briuin  were  of  Gaelic  or 
Gothic  origin  has  been  vehemendy  and  obftinately  debated* 
The  lineage  and  the  chronology  of  the  Caledonians,  the  Pi£ls» 
and  the  Scots,  have  been  inveftigated  with  the  zeal  of  partf 
radier  than  the  inteUigence  and  candour  of  rational  inqpiren^ 
jKfao  eacamioe  much  more  than  difpute. 

It 
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It  has  been  obfenredy  that  the  Britifli  ifles  were  peopled  hj 
Celtic  tribes  in  the  moft  early  ages.  Thefe  fettlements  were 
made  while  onlf  one  race  of  men  inhabited  weftem  Europe. 
The  Gothic  migrations^  which  are  but  recentj  when  compared 
with  the  colonization  of  Europe,  had  not  then  begun*  And 
from  thofe  intimations  we  might  eafily  infer,  that  die  Gaulifii 
tribes,  who  planted  the  fouthem  parts  of  Britain,  found  a  ready 
courfe  thiottghout  eyery  divifion  of  it,  and  a  final  fettle^, 
ment  in  the  northern  diftrids  of  the  fame  illand.  North 
Britain,  during  the  firft  century,  is  a  fmall  but  genuine 
mirror  of  Gaul  during  the  fame  age.  North  Britain  was  in- 
habited by  one-and-twenty  clans  of  Gaelic  people,  whofe  polity, 
like  that  of  their  Gaelic  progenitors,  did  not  adroit  of  very 
ftiong  ties  of  political  <union.  They  prcrfieffed  the  fame  reli-* 
gious  tenets  as  the  Gauls,  and  performed  the  fame  fsicred  rites : 
thrir  ftone  monuments  were  the  fame,  as  we  know  from 
remains.  Their  principles  of  adiion,  their  modes  of  life, 
dieir  ufages  of  burial,  were  equally  Gaelic :  and,  above  all, 
their  ezpreffire  language,  which  ftill  exifts,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  thofe  w&  delight  in  fuch  lore,  was  the  pureft 
Celtic. 

To  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  aborigines  df  North 
Britain,  which  is  of  fuch  importance  to  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
Mr.  Chalmers  fubjoins  copious  proof s  of  that  .fimple  notion  of 
their  original  fettlement.  Thefe  proofs  confift  of  a  compa- 
rifbn  benveen  the  names  of  places  in  South  Britain  and  the 
tame  names  in  North  Britain,  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  Promontories,  hills,  and  harbours:  a.  Rivers,  rivulets,  and 
waters :  3.  Mifcellaneous  names  of  particular  diftrids.  The 
identity  of  the  names  of  places  in  both  the  divifions  of  our 
illand  oemg  certain,  as  well  the  fa£l,  as  their  meaning,  no 
doubt  can  remain  but  the  fame  people  muft  have  impofed  the 
fame  names  on  the  fame  obje£ls,  in  the  north  and  in  the  fouth' 
of  the  Britifli  iflands. 

At  the  time  of  Agricob's  invafion,  Caledonia,  in  its  largelt 
extent,  firom  the  Tweed  and  the  Eden  on  the  (buth,  to 
Caithnefs  point  on  the  north,  was  poffefred  by  one-and*twenty 
tribes  of  aboriginal  Britons,  who  were  populous  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  fertility  of  the  diftri£is  which  they  fe- 
▼erally  occupied :  the  tribes  on  the  weft  coaft  muft  have 
been  fewer  in  numbers  than  the  more  potent  clans  on  the 
eaftem  ihore.  Every  tribe  enjoyed  the  ancient. privilege  of 
being  eadi  independent  of  the  whole  •,  and  only  united  under  a 
pendragon  when  danger  prefled,  and  neceffity  demanded  the 
authority  of  a  fingle  perfon  for  the  fafety  of  the  whole  people, 
aocofdnig  to  the  veltic  principle  of  difunited  independence. 


I 

Thefe  tribes  were : 

1.  The  Qu^dini^  who  .occupied 4he  whah  nttnt  of  coaft^ 
frpm  the  Soutbern  Tine  to  the  ICirth-#f  Forth ;  inliabidng  the 
haJf  of  Northumberland,  s,  the  ^sUl  part  •f  Roxbutghfliire  $  the 
whole  of  Berwick^  wi  of  £aft  Lothianv  having  their  chief 
jpwn  at  Brememufny  which  is  imdoubtedlj  Rttbe/kr,-  ott  ^ed- 
water^^iniNortbumberlaind. .  The  Britifh  name  of  Ae^Oft^dim 
is  fuf^pfed  to  b^  derived  from  the  fite  of  their  coandy^  which 
^r§t(£es  .out  frooi  the  great  riirer  Tine  nofdiward,  akog  die 
£oaft  of  the  Germ$p  fea,  apd  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

2.  The  Gadenit  who  inhabited  the  interior  countrv^  on  the 
weft  of  the  Ottadinit  from  the  Tine  on  the  fouth  to  die  Forth 
on  the  north  \  comprehending  the  weft  part  of  Northumber* 
land ;  the  fmall  part  of  Cumberland  lying  on  the  north  of 
Irthing  river  \  the  weft  part  of  Roxburgh ;  the  whole  of 
$elkirkj  TWeedale,  much  of  Mid*Lothian»  and  aearl^f  all  Weft 
Lothian ;  having  Curia^  Dn  the  Gore  wateif^  for  their  capital* 
Their  Britifh  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  many 
groves  which  in ,  thofe  days  added  both  ftrengA  and  oma^ 
qiept  to. their^ various  country.  :   .^ 

3.  The^weftem  clan  of  the  Selgova  inhabited  Annandale^ 
Nitl^f^ale)  and  Efi^daley  in  Dumfriesfliire  ^  the  emft  part  of 
^Uowav,,  as  far  ^s  the  rwer  Deva»  or  Dee*  which  was  their 
weft^m  poundaryi  W^i  they  had  the  Solway  Frith  for  their 
foiuherp  limit./  Th^  Britiih  name  o£  the  Selgava  is  fuppofed 
to  oe  defcriptive  of  tbek  eounftry  ^  whidt  by:  on  a  Avidmg 
water,  and  which  by  the  new  fetdlen»  .irhoiwere^introduoea 
during  the  middle  aget»  was  dfeiaoDUBat^^the.Sofavaf. 

4.  The  remarkable  tribe  of  th«  iiTmMil^f  inhabited'  the  mid- 
dle and  weft  parts  of  Galloway  from  de  Dee  on  the  eaft 
to  the  Irifh  fea  on  the  weft :  they  had  ^e  Solway  Frith,  and 
the  Irifli  fea,  on  the  fouth,  and  the  cham  of  him,,  the  C/jm^ 
l^m-montis  of  Ridugrd,  which  feparate  Gidloway  from  Gixrick 
on  the  north;  and  l^ey  pofiefied  LuccpiUa,  on  die  fite  of  the 
prefent  Whithem,  Ibr  their  pvind^  tovfti  f  with  anodier 
tpivn,  which  was  named  Rmgonkimi  ^on^  Htk^^Rtrigams  Simsif 
fijie  Loch-Ryan  of  modem  maps.'  They  are  fuppofed  to  have 
derived  their  Britiih  name  from  the  nature  of  their  ngion, 
which  abounded  with  ftreams. 

5.  The  Damnii  inhabited  the  whole  extent  of  conntry  firom 
the  Uxtllum-mot^s  of  Richard,  the  ridge  of  hiUs  between  GbU 
loway  and  Ayrfhire,  ,oq  the  fouth,  to  the  river  Eren  00  the 
north,  comprehending  all  Stfathcluyd,.  the  Qshnt  Jcrf*  Air,' 
Renfrew,  and  Stirling^  with  a,finall|>artof  the  fl&eeof  D«n*i 
barton  and  P^th.  Their  towns  were  ¥mndumiui  ae^  VaiAey^ 
Colanhp  In  the  fouth  eaftern  extremity  of  &rafllr/^^  fimi^ : 

at 
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«t.  Caeribin,  In  eiftem  Cljdefdale;  jtlaana^  on  the  river 
Allw;  Lmhfttf  neat  the  prefent  Ardoch;  and  ViBorta^  at 
Deal^onrfs,  on  the  Rnchil  water.  Such  were  the  five  tribes, 
wha  aectipied,  -dftiitig  the  firft  d^ntur^,  that  ample  region, 
from  th«  Tine  add  the  Solway  on  the  fouth,  to  the  I^orth  and 
the  Clrde  on  die  ndrth,  vztfoig  their  limits,  ho  doubt,  as  ambi- 
tion pf^fiMy  or  wcftknefs  g^ve  way,  during,  the  fucceffidn  q£ 
naflraget.  '^        • 

<$.  Tbe  fArMS  Inhabited  tik  country  between  the  Bodotria^ 
or  Feitivott  Ae  icNitb,  and  the  Tavus,  or  Tay>  on  the  north  % 
a  diftrifi:  wbicfa  comprehended  d^  Aires  of  Clackmanan,  Kin- 
nrfi  and  Vtfe,- with  the  eaft- part  of^Strathem,  and  the  country, 
lying  weftward  of  the  Tay,  ^  far  as  the  river  Brand.  From 
tte  natutal  (bMgth  tA  their  cotmtry,  the  Horestii  are  fupjpofed 
to  hate  derWed  their  BritSfll , name. 

7*  Tlie  Vtfiricones  foSetkA  the  country  between  the  rive^ 
Tav  on  Ae  fonth,  and  the  river  Carix)n  On  the  notth ;  corn- 
prcModtng  Gpwrie,  Strathmore,  Stormonf,  and  Strathar(!le^  in 
Pertbfiin ;  tiie  whole  of  Angus,  with  the  larger  part  o^  Kin^ 
cardinefliire  $  having  thehr  chief  town  Orreai  on  the  nocth- 
eaft  margin  of  the  Tavoa  or  Tay. 

•^  TSe  TdhtaH  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the  Meams, 
aodlhe  whole' of  Aberdeenfliire,  to  the  Doveran;  a  diftrid 
wUdtlacftidftd  Ae  piomontcvy  <jf  Einaird's  head,  to  which 
tJieKonuil^^gtve'tlie^ifanie  61  Tahalorwn  fitornontorium;  and 
tbefhid  fiat  dicir  chief  toim'i^^^^j' on  the  ilorth  fide  of  the 
fivwDee,  fti  mileS' above  ito  inffnx  *into  the  fea;  being  the 
Normumdjhs  of  the  prefent  times.  They^  probably,  derived 
tbeir  Bfiriih  ^>pethfioil'  fro^  th^  fair  headland^  wh\ch  is  the 
moft  prominent  featiiVe'o#  if^ir  open  and  pointed  fegion« 

9.  Tfae  Vaeomagi  p^ileflod  the  coimtry  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Ae  Ifuriay  Frith,  fKm  the  Doveran  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Nefs, 
the  Langus  of  Richard,  on  the  weft  >  an  -  extent  which  com- 
prehended'tke'ffiifes^  Banff)  Elgin,  Nairn,  the  eaft  p^rt  of 
\BnemAj  j«9Cb>BrJefliaff,  ktf  Afe^rdeetMhire.  Their  towns  were 
the  P/^rvr^  of  Ritbafd;  the  ^Aiata  Cajha  of  Ptblemy,  at  the 
dh  of  the  Fiirtf^, 'where  the  prefent  Durghead  runs  ouC- 
tke  Pritb)'  die  TUeJJis;  on  the  esrft  batik  of  ^the  Spey  % 
TVuvM^-and  BatuOiai  in  &e  inferior  (Country; 

xx  Tbe  jtlkmif  yrha  were  .  fubfequently  called  Damnii 
AAam  £a>m  their  haring  been  fubje£led  to  the  Oamnii,  inha- 
bited the  interior  diftri£ls,  between  the  bwer  ridge  of  the 
GnuiiiHans,  whkh  ftirt  the  foothem  fide  of  the  loch  and  river 
Tay  oai  diefoath'$  and  the  «hain  of  mountains  that  forms  the 
fijtiiigift  Mflttl  ^'  Inverftefsftfrd  on  the  north ;  comprehend- 
tmg  Biaidalbao,  Adtoii  »  fmafl  port  of  Lochaber,  with  Appin, 
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^nd  Glenorchj^.in  Upper-Lorn;  a  couittry»  a*  Rickard  ititi« 
mates,  furrounded  with  mountainsi  and  repleniihed  with  lal^s. 
The  Britifh  word,  Alban^  meana  greateft,  utmoft,  or  fuperior 
height ;  as  Gwyr  jtlbanus,  confequently,  fignifiea  the  men  of 
the  upper  mountains :  the  Wel(h  denominate  Scotland  by  the 
appropriate  word  Alban^  even  totheprefent  times. 

X  I.  The  Attacottif  inhabited  the  whole  country  from  Locb- 
Fme,  the  Lelanonius  Sinus  of  Richard  on  the  weft,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  river  Leven,  and  Lodv-Lomond^  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Cowal,  in  Argvle(hire,  and  the  gVeattr  part  <$ 
Dunbartonihire.  They  are  tuppofed  to  have  been  called*  in 
the  Britifh  fpeech,  the  Eithacoetif  or  the  men  dwelling  along 
the  extremity  of  the  wood. 

1 2.  The  proper  Cahdonii  inhaUted  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior country  from  the  ridee  of  mountains  which  (eparatet  In- 
yernefs  and  Perth,  .«on  the  fouth,  to  the  range  of  hills  that 
forms  the  foreft  of  Balnaeowan,  in  Rofs,  on  the  north  \  com* 
prehending  all  the  middle  parts  of  Inyemefs,  and  of  Rofs. 
This  territory  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  extenfire 
foreft  which,  in  early  ages,  fpread  over  the  interior  and 
weftern  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  to  which  the  Britifli  colonifts  gave  the  defcrip- 
tlve  appellation  of  CelyddoHy  fignifying  literally  the  ccverts^  and 
generally  denoting  a  woody  region.  From  the  great  extent  of 
country  to  which  the  delcriptive  term  Ctlyddon  was  applied^ 
this  name,  in  its  romanized  form  of  Cakibmat  waa,  in  after 
times,  extended  to  the  whole  peninfula,  on  the  northern  fide 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

13.  The  Canta  inhabited  the  eaft  of  Rofsihire,  from  the 
seftuary  of  Varar  on  the  fouth,  to  the  Abona*  or  Dornoch 
Frith,  on  the  north  -,  having  Lofca,  or  Cromarty  Frith,  which 
indented  their  country  in  the  centre,  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  the 
Uxellum  monUSf  on  the  weft. 

14.  The  fouth  eaftem  coaft  of  Sutherland  was  inhabited  by 
the  Logij  whofe  country  extended  from  the  Abona,  or  Dor« 
noch  Frith,  on  the  fouth*weft,  to  the  river  Ila  on  the  eaft. 
The  Logi,  whofe  country  extended  from  the  Abona,  or  Dor- 
noch Frith,  on  the  fouth-weft,  to  the  river  Ila  on  the  eafl^ 
The  Logii  probably  drew  their  name  from  the  Britilh  word 
Lygi^  which  was  naturally  applied  to  a  people  living  on  the 
ihore. 

15.  The  Camahii  inhabited  the  fouth,  the  eaftj  and  north 
eaft  of  Caithnefs,  from  the  Ila  river  \  comprehending  the  three 
great  promontories  of  Virubium^  or  Nofshead,  of  Virvedrum% 
or  Duncanft)y-head,  and  of  Tarvedrum,  or  the  Oreas  tromon^ 
toriumy  the  Dunnet-head  of  the  prefent  times.    The  Camabii 
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derived  their  appropriate  appellationi  like  the  kindred  Camabii 
of  Cornwall,  from  their  refidence  on  remarkable  promontories. 

1 6.  The  (mail  tribe  of  the  Catini  inhabited  the  north-weft 
comer  of  Caithnefs,  and  the  eaftem  half  of  Strath-Naver,  in 
Siitherlandfhire  j  having  the  river  Naver^  the  Navart-Jluvius  of 
Ptolomy,  the  Nabitus^uvius  of  Richard,  for  their  weftern 
boundary:  they  probably  derived  their  appellation  from  the 
Britifii  name  of  the  weapon,  the  Cat,  or  Catai,  wherewith  they 
fought. 

17.  The  Merta  occupied  the  interior  of  Sutherland  i  and 
prolniblj  derived  their  name  from  the  Britifli  Meredw^  or 
Merjddj  fignifying  flat,  or  fluggifli }  and  conveying,  perhaps, 
fome  analogous  quality  of  the  people. 

1 8.  The  Camonaca  mhabited  the  north  and  weft  coaft  of 
Sutherland,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  weftern  (hore  of  Rofst 
from  the  Naver  rivers  on  the  eaft,  round  to  the  FoI/oiAsslj  on 
the  fouth-weft.  The  Camonacx  probably  derived  an  appropriate 
name  from  the  Britifli  Ceirneinog  i  fignifying  the  country  of 
points.  ^ 

19.  The  weft  coaft  of  Rofs,  from  VolfasSinus  on  the  north, 
to  the  hjs  on  the  fouth,  was  inhabited  by  the  Creones^  who  de- 
rived their  Britifli  name  from  iheir  ^ercene/si  Crewon,  or 
Creuonwys^  fignifying  the  men  of  blood. 

20.  Ixie  Cerones  inhabited  the  whole  weft  coaft  of  Invemefs» 
and  the  countries  of  Ardnamurchan,  Morven,  Sunart,  and 
Ardgowar,  in  Argylefliire  ;  having  the  Itys  of  Richard,  which 
it  now  called  Loch  Duich,  on  the  north,  and  the  Longus^  or 
the  Linne  Loch,  on  the  fouth. 

21.  The  Epidii  inhabited  the  fouth-weft  of  Argylefliire,  from 
Linne  Loch  on  the  north,  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the 
Irifb  fea  on  the  fouth ;  including  Ceantyr,  the  point  whereof 
was  called  the  Epidian  promontory,  which  is  now  the  Mull  of 
Ceanm;  and  were  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  coundj  of 
die  Albani,  and  the  LtUnonius  Sinus^  or  the  Loch  Fine  of  the 
piefent  day.  The  Epidii^  no  doubt,  derived  their  defcriptive 
appellation  from  the  Britifii  Ebjd^  a  peninfula ;  as  they  inhabited  ^ 
duefly  die  remarkable  neck  of^land  which  has  fince  been  called 
by  the  Scoto-Irifli  colonifts  Ceantire. 

In  tracix^  the  colonization  of  North  Britain,  Mr.  Chalmers 
defcribes  the  feveral  lineages  who  have  fucceffively  inhabited 
tins  country  in  every  age.  i.  At  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the 
fame  Britifli  people,  of  Gaulifli  origin,  poflefled  both  north 
and  fouth  Britain.  The  Britifli  people  remained,  during  four 
centuries  and  a  half,  notwithftanding  the  Roman  conquefts, 
'without  much  other  change,  than  acquiring  a  greater  or  lefa 
civilization  from  the  long  refidence  of  mt  Romans  among 
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tjietn.  And  they  left  mil^Wfff  diftriA  of  Kprth  Britaio 
indubitable  traces  of  tfaeirtjj^m^  colonization,  in  the  Britifli 
names  of  places  which  jtbe  topography  even  now  exhibits  to 
CTj^ry  inqnifitiyte  .^^  2^  Soon  .'after  the  Roman  abdication,  a 
new  people  of  Gothic  on^n  came  in  upon'  the  Britith  tribes  ; 
fettled  upou^'ffib'Tweed,  and  colonized  upon  the  Forth ;  and, 
in  the  prQgrel$>df  their  conquelts,  introduced  themfelves  upon 
the  Solway  and  the  Clyde.'  The  Anglo-Saxons  left  every  where, 
within  the  Southern  d^ri£ld  6f*  North  Britain,  diftih^  traces 
of  thei^  fettlenAe(nt?,  by  the  names  which  they-  iippc^ed  on 
plades^  as  dil  local  maps  Ayotild  evince,  if  hiftory  did  not  relate 
the  arrival  of  the  Angles,  their  conquefts,  and  their  fettle- 
ments.  3.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  a  fe- 
cond  people,  but  ^of  Gaelic  origin,  came  in,  from  Ireland, 
upon  the  Britifh  tribes  of  Teintire  and  Argyle  5  and  in  the 
quick  progrefs  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  the  Scoto-Irifli 
cblonifts  overfpread  the  weftern  ifles  and  highlands,  where  their 
defendants  have  continued  unmixed,  till  late  times,  to  fpeak 
their  Gaelic  language,  and  to  pra£tife  their  peculiar  cuftoms. 
4*  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  new  migrants  from  Ire- 
land fettled  amongft  the' romanized  Britons,  and  Gothic  in- 
truders, in  Galloway  i  and  ovet-running  that  great  peninfula^ 
by  fpeedy  fettlement,  were,  after  a  while,  joined  by  the  kin- 
dred people  of  Kintire  and  Argyle,  in  giving  new  inhabitants 
to  the  diftri£ks,  and  novel  names  to  the  places,  as  far  as  the 
Clyde*  and  the  Annan.  Such  were  the  three  races  of  men 
who  were  the  xynbj  people  that  ever  made  permanent  fettle- 
ments  in  North  Britain,  if  we  expej)t  the  Scandinavians  who 
colonized  Orkney  and  Caitbnefs.  The  Britons  were  the  firft 
^o  became  known,  '  during  the  Roman  period,  by  the  name 
of  Pi£h ;  the  Saxons  were  the  fecbnd  people,  whofe  Jefcen- 
dants  have  finally  prevailed  Over  the  pofterity  of  the  other  two  j 
and  the  Irifii  Scots  of  Kintire,  Argyle,  and  Galjoway,  were 
the  thifd  rate,  Who,  by  a  Angular-  fortune,  w^re  dobmed  to 
new  fettle  and  new  name  every  dlltridl  of  proper  Scotland- 
The  year  841,  Is  it  is  the  commencement  ot  theSpotilh  pe- 
riod, is  alfo  the  epoch  of  the  kfcendaticy  of  the  Scots,  oyer  the 
Piftiih  government:  the  Scots  now  mixed  with  the  ViGts 
thxovLghQVLt  Pi^inia  i  and,'  as  thliy  overfpread  the  country, 
ffave  new  names  to  almoft  every  place,  which  they  acquired 
by  their,  addrefs,  or  arms  :  it  was  from  this  epoch,  whea  the 
Scots  became  die  predominating  people,  that  t]^ir  Gaelic 
language  alfo  became  the  common  fpeech,  in  proper  Scotland^ 
normward  of  the  two  Fridis ;  diat  dieir  policy  was  praftifed 
SI8  die  uhirerfal  law ;  and  their  manners  prevailed  as  the  ge- 
neral nfages ;  and  thefe  re))reletitadons,  with  regard  to  thofe 
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focceffive  fetdements,  sMT'attefted  by  t]|e   uiHted  voice  oC 
Uftory,    tradition,   and  topography*.     The  chief  obje^s  o£. 
inquiTy,  with  regard  to  tl^  Saxon,  colonization  of  propft  S^ 
landf    are  to  trace  the  clunge,    which^c^tainly  took  ^boe^ 
during  the  Scoto-Saxon  peri^^  and  which  introduced  Saxon^' 
Norman,  and  Flemifli  colonifts  amqng  tBe  GaeHjc  inhabitants. . 
In  this  period,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Normati,  and  Anglo*. 
Belgic  coioni^tion  began,  in  the*  country  beyond  the  Forthy 
and  a  Scoto-Saxon  dynafly  commenced.   The  prevalence  of  the 
Celtic  cuftoms  was  infenfibly  fuperfeded  by  the  introdu^ioa 
of  new  manners,  and  the  influence  of  a  Celtic  government 
gradually  reduced,    by  the  eftabliihment  of  an  Anglo-^or* 
man  jurifprudence,  and  by  the  complete  reform  cf  a  Celtic 
church. 

The  fubfequent  periods  .  of  Scotifli  hiftory  are»  i.  The 
Brucean  period,  which  began  by  tlie  accefiion  of  Robert  I. . 
in  1306,  and  ended  with  the  demiie  of  David  II.  in  137^:  it 
only  comprehends  two  bufy  reigns,  a.  The  SUwariine  periods 
which,  as  it  commenced  with  a  new  dynafty,  in  '371,  sgnd  ex* 
tends  to  the  dawn  of  the  BjforntaUmy  in  15.5 8,. will  be  found  to 
comprehend  the  unimportant  reigns  of  eight  princes.  3*  From 
ibc  epoch  of  the  Refirmation^  five-and-forty  years  of  civil  con- 
teft,  and  the  feeble  mifrule  of  a  corrupt  people,  wUijcarry  us 
forward  to  the  ;^qceffion.  of  King  James,  in  1603s  when  the. 
crowns  of  Scotland,  and  ofEpglandj  were' united,  by  the  voice 
of  policy  and  of  right.  4.  jLittle  mora  than  the  ^U)c. of  a 
wretched  century,, comprehending  civil  ws^s,  dom^ftic  con^ 
flL£b,  and  a  memorable  revolution,  w^l.condud:  us  tp  (he.ne- 
ceiTaiy  unioQ^of  thofe  two  congenerous  .nations*  ^  5,  A^d. 
another  period  of  almoft  equa^  length  will  convey  the.  readet 
through  ereat.  events,  and  profper^us  times,  to  Uie  junion.of 
Great  Britaiu  with  Ireland.    /,.  '..%*..■ 

ExTSNT  AMD  PopuLATiQNH  >  ^cotl^ud  i$  divided  from 
Engird  on  the  fouth  by  theS^k,  a  rivulet  which  fftlliS  into 
the  Solway  Frith  for  about  half  itS;Cpurfe9  thence  by  an  in»»t 
ginary  lin^t^  the  £&,  near  JLirk  Andrew^)  hy  the  £ik  to  the  1 
influx  of  the.  Liddel ;  by  the  Liddel  and  the  SarkOiop  Bt^rn; 
to  its  fourpe  in  Carbic  Hill,  by  an  unaginary  line  which  ryn^ 
ning  over  the  fummits  of  Full^fell^  Carter^fell,  9od  BlAQk-ball^ 
hill  to  Cheviot4iill,  and  then  tends  to  the  nosthward,  to  reach 
the  Tweed,  near  Coldftream,  and-hy  |:he  faothern  bank  of  that 
river  to  its  mouthr  Qn  the  eait  its  ihore  is  wa(hed  by  the 
Britifli  ocean,,  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  weft  by 
the  Atlantic.,^  It  was.  the  coalition  of  the  Fi£ks  and  Scots» 
AJ).  843,  tlie  amalgamation  of  the  Strathdyde  Britons,  in 
975f  md  the  wnexation  of  IiOthUni  in  iQ2o»  that  formed  the 
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kingdom  o(  Scotlandi  which  in  the  progrefs  of  aggrandize- 
ment acquired  its  modern  name,  in  the  Scoto^axon  language^ 
from  the  afcendaincy  of  the  Scots.  The  Scottifli  kings  obtained 
the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  and  Shethnd  ifles,  in  more  recent 
times.  Of  the  continent  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath,  on 
the  north-weft  of  Sutherland,  to  the  Mull^  of  Galloway, 
the  length  is  about  275  ftatute  miles.  The  extreme  breadto, 
ftom  Buchannefs  on  the  eaft,  to  Ru-na-Moan,  on  the  weftem 
coaft  of  Rofsfliire,  is  150  miles.  And  the  neceflary  refult 
of  every  eftimate  is,  that  Scotland,  with  her  numerous  ifles, 
in  the  fuperficial  meafurement,  contains  many  millions  of 
teres  i  and  in  general  contents,  comprehends  numerous  lakes, 
and  many  mountains ;  much  that  is  barren,  and  little  that  is 
fertile,  except  in  its  mineral  produds  below. 

Mountains.  Scotland  is  generally  rugged,  even  the  eaftem 
parts  which  are  the  leaft  broken,  being  diverfified  with  hills  of 
<;on6derably  bolder  elevation  than  thofe  of  England.  More 
than  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom  may  be  confidered  as  moun« 
tainous,  but  thofe  parts  which  are  peculiarly  defignated  by  the 
appellation  of  Highlands  are  Argylefhire,  the  weft  of  Perth- 
(hire,  and  the  counties  of  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs. 

Streams  and  rivers  are  the  beft  means  of  tracing  the  features 
of  a  country,  and  tracing  the  courfe  and  ramifications  of  ita 
highlands,  hills,  and  mountains.  By  thefe  guides  we  fliall  en- 
deavour to  afcertain  the  courfe  and  connedlions  of  the  different 
fcenes  of  heights  which  rife  in  almoft  every  part  of  Scotland. 
On  the  fouthem  border  the  firft  range  which  meets  our  eye 
commences  with  the  Blackhall-hiUsi  which  form  the  boundary 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  run  due  weft  nearly  to  the  ftiore  of 
Renfrewlhire.  The  principal  elevations  in  this  line  are  Carter- 
fell,  1602  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  Hartfell,  2582,  the 
Lead-hiUs,  1564;  Wanloch-head,  Middlefield-law,  and  Lou- 
don-hill.  Connefted  with  this  chain  are  Tinto-hill,  2368,  the 
high  nounda  overhanging  the  Ettrick,  the  Eildm-hflls,  1330^ 
Black-4ioufe  heights,  2370;  thofe  towards  Peebles,  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tarrow  \  and  on  the  other  fide  a  branch 
ftretching  through  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright  to  Wigtown- 
Iny,  on  which  we  diftinguifli  the  points  of  Layfell,  Blackfell^ 
and  Caimfmoor.  Beyond  the  Tweed  is  another  lower  feries 
ftretching  from  St  Abb's  Head,  through  Haddingtonihire  to 
the  Soutrie  Hills.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  point  is  Lammer- 
muir.  In  the  diftri£l  bounded  bv  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth 
we  difcem  none  ftrongly  markea  except  the  Campfey-hills^ 
between  the  two  rivers,  running  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Beyond  the  Tay  is  the  vaft  mafs  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tain^ the  fouthem  boundary  of  the  Highbmdij  nmning  acrofa 
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the  country  from  nortb-eaft  to  fouth-weft^  as  far  as  Loch 
Lomond.  On  one  fide  they  are  joined  by  the  fecondary  range 
of  the  Oickill  hiUs,  and  on  the  other  to  be  united  with  a  ridge^ 
of  which  the  mod  ftrilnng  pa^  appears  to  run  from  eaft  to 
wklky  aloiig  the  courfe  of  the  Dee,  and  forms  the  Scarfoor 
and  Bengloer  mountains.  Among  thefe  it  is  impoffible  to 
overlook  the  bold  elevations  of  .Benlomond  3262  feet,  Carintur 
and'  Ben  Derrig  3^50.  Another  ridge  may  be  traced  from 
north-eaft  to  foutb-weft  between  the  Spey  and  the  Dorem^ 
which  unites  with  the  laft  toward  the  fource  of  the  Dee,  and 
not  far  from  the  fingular  mountain  Caimgorum,  4060.  Thefe 
united  ridges  then  proceed  eaftwards  by  the  bed  of  the  Spey 
and  the  two  lochs  Cricht  and  Laggan  towards  Fort  Auguftus^ 
which  is  evidently  the  moft  elevated  land  of  the  country  ex- 
cept the  mountams.  From  hence  a  branch  ikirts  the  lochs 
paffing  nofth-eaft  and*  fouth*weft  through  Argylefhire,  and  is 
difcoverable  to  the  extremity  of  Kintyre.  Remarkable  heights^ 
other  rifing  from  or  conneSed  with  this  ridge,  are  Shihallion, 
3564;  Benlawers,4oi5;  Benvolich,  3300;  Ben  Nivis,  4370  ( 
and  die  folitary  mountain  Cruchan'Ben,  3300.  Returning  to 
the  eaftem  fide  we  notice  a  fecondary  range  in  the  dire£lioa 
of  the  Dovem,  paffing  the  fources  of  the  Wrie,  the  Tedian^ 
and  Ugie^  and  terminating  in  Mormond^hitl,  not  far  from 
Blinnaird-head.  Beyoiid  die  lochs  another  chain  runs  parallel 
with  their  (bores  from  Morven  north  eafterly  to  Mealfour- 
vottfny,  3060  feet. 

The  main  elevation  of  the.  ground  which  we  have  traced  to 
die  fpace  between  the  two  lochs  at  Fort  Auguftus  continues 
through  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  fending  oflF  numerous 
ramitettions  on  each  fide  toward  ,the  eaftern  and  weftem 
fhores.  In  Ais  the  moft  diftinguiihed  height  is  Ben  Wyvis^ 
^720  feet.  In  Sudieriand  it  feems  to  divide  into  two  branches 
m  the  diftriA  called  Dirry  Mooiwforeft,  of  which  one  pro- 
ceeds towards  die  northern  promontory  called  Cape  Wrath» 
having  in  its  diredion  Kulloch-hill  and  Ben  More,  and  ap- 
parendy  conneded  with  it,  Ben  Auchnaeowan.  The  other 
hrancli  runs  by  the  fources  of  the  Helinldale  into  the  center 
of  Gauthneft»  whew  it  is  terminated  by  the  mafs  of  hills> 
of  which  die  moft  diftin^flied  are  the  Pap  of  CaithnefS|.i9i9» 
and  die  Scaiabin  HiUs,  1876. 

RiVB&s.  Comparatively  few  rivers  of  Scotland  are  navig- 
able. From  the  abruptnefs  of  the  mountains,  and  depth  of 
the  vallies,  and  the  different  forms  and  texture  of  the  ^und 
diev  traverfe,  fome  of  thefe  rivers  frequendy  expand  in  t)ie 
hollows  and  ravines  into  lodes,  and  as  often  refume  dieir 
original  fonnj  others  purfue  a  direft  courfej  fometfanes  (hal- 
low. 


lowj.fome.times  wkk  the  r^tpiditT'of  a  torrent}  and  alflu>ft  all 
^re  obftruded  bv  rocks,  fands,  and  catara&s. 

Leavinj^tHe^unalleTitreams  to  be  noticed  in  the  defcription 
6f  the  couixties»  we  enumerate  thepriin^le  rivers* 

The^ortif  one  of  the  itioft  noble  riYCFS  in  Scotland,  .tifist 
near  the  fgot  of^.theLeven  hills^  and  runnifig  eaftward  i«a 
ceives  matiy  confiderable  ftref ips,  which  defect  ftbm  the 
heights;  ih'  the  midland  region.     Jt  ps^fles  by  Stirling,  ftbnt 
theiice'  winds  in  bold  curves  to  AUoway^  below  expands  to 
ihe  breadth  of  four,  or  five  miles,  again  oontiaAs  at  Queen's 
Ferry  to  fcarcely  more  than  .two,  and  as  it  opens  to  the  fea 
again^  f|>reads  to  the  breadth  of  eight  or  nine  milea.     In  this 
opening.which  is  called  the  Firth  of  Forth,  are  feveral  good 
harbours  and  an  excellent  road.     The  l^rgeft  (hips  may  find 
anchorage  within  ^  mile  or  lefs,  and  vefiela  of  oonfiderable 
bui:then  may  afcend  with  the  tide,  which  flows  as  hiffh*  as 
Stirling^  a  lew  miles  above  which  place,  the  Forth  ceales  ta 
be  navigable.    From  the  moutii  of  the  Firth  to  Stirling  is 
tNxrenty  mile^  and  the  breadth  from  Berwick  to  Fifenefs  is  fuU 
fifteen.    This  river  has  a  pec«ilia|ity  with  refpe^  to  its  tides, 
which  deferves  attetition.     For  feveral  mijes^  both  above  and 
\^eIow  Clackmannan,  the  tides  exhibit  ^phefiQOieMn,  c^ol 
by  faifors  a  Ifakf  tide^    It  happens  alwa)iS  in.-  gtodr>  weather 
durihg^the  neap  tideSf  and  fomecimss  atfo  durijlg  Ihe  ^pcin^ 
tides  if  the  ^weather  be.  unoDipmonly  ^le.r  Whemfkewitev 
Eas  flowed  for*  three  hours^  it  runs  back  ^  to  hour  and  9 
half  nearly  as  far. as  where  it  began  to.  |lair«    It  returns  ihi- 
mediately,  and  flows,  dtiring  anomtr  bailt  and  9  half,  to  th& 
fame  height  it.was^  at  before^  and  this  shange  takes  priace  botb 
in  the  flood  aiid  ebb  tides :  fo  that  ti^ere  are  aAuaUy  douiUe 
th4  number  of  tides  in  this  river  that;  are.  to  be  fbnnd  any 
>^here  elfe.    In  very  boif^ous  weather,  hpwciiwr,  tbefe  leaky 
tides  are  by  np  meaa&  regular:  ^e  water  01^' f#elh  and 
•gorges  without  mj  pefcc^ptible  c^uvr^at,  as  if  the  two  sidcft 
i^ere  ailing  ^gajinft  each  odjeri^ 'Thercavis  .4)f  ^is  fingvtar 
phenomenon  has  not  yet  besn  difi(ov^^«  / 

The  Tajy,  t&e  laigefk  river  in  North  fi|itahi|i  ^fts  in  'Biaid 
Albin,  1^  sMgQiented  by^the  iua£iiQa  pf  .JiMserQW  fbcaih?;' 
^oceeds  eaftward^  Cmtinuauy  aiigaaenting  its 'V«^nie^ '  and 
elands  into  Loch  Dochart  and  Loch  Tafi  It  is  afterwards 
joined  ^y.the  Levtr,  a  confidesable river,  wbkb waters. den 
Levir,  proceeds  trending  io^^  es&arly,  by  Bunkeld,  in  a 
winding  C9urfe>  receives,  conjtinoal  .fuppK^s  by  the,  )«kdioa 
of  other  ftreamsi  p^fles,  l^y  Pesthyis  y)iiied>  befow  by  die 
Enn,  forms  a  frith  by  fpreadin^  to  ^  broadck  of  thiee  miles^ 
^jiaia  contra£l8>  and  ibon  after  opens  with  the  Gemma  Ocean  t 
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|iie  noudi  of  die  frith  is  embarnified  with  faadd,  *  and  16 
fcarceiy  tiiree  fathoms  deep,  but  within  It  deepens  to  fix 
faduMBS. «  b  is  mot  navigable  to  aiiy  great  diftance  froin  the 
fea,  owing  probabljr  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  tlie  country 
Wiich'<it*traverfes  in  the  fiVft  part  of  its  courfe. 
•  The  N^tib  J§ft  rifes  in-  the  north-weft  part  of  the  county  of 
Midlothian,  from  the  lake  called  Lochlee,  in  the  pari£h  of  that 
same ;  and  after paffing  thefuins  of  the  ancient  caftle  of  Inner- 
Biaiky.androUrng^  its  rapid. ftreani'fDf  fifteen  miles  eaftward, 
tliiDttgh  the  idecp  and  '^eary  vallev  6f  Glefiefk,  in  Stracathro 
parifbf  joins  the  Weft  water,  which  had  been*eofleAed  among 
the  deep  indentations  of  the  CrampianS,  in  the  pariihes  of  Leth* 
not  and  Navar;  and  as  it  pioeeeds  is  fobn  after  farther  aug« 
mented  by  the  Cruick,  which  had  d^icended  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  parUh  of  Fern,  on*  the  fouthem  declirity  of  the 
Grampians;  and  at  laft,  about  two  miles  tiorth^eaft  from 
Montfofe)  lofes  itfelf  in  the  German  Oce^n.  ^ 
.  Sotai  E/k  has  its  rife  alfe  in  die  tiorth-weft  pM  of  the 
eoiiiity  of  Midlothian^  in  the  Gt^mpiaris,  fiV>m  ariieng'the  cliffs 
in  labe  upper  parbof *Cld««s  andr^fier  gliding  foutb  e^ftward  for 
about  fizteeif  miiles^iitthe 'dncieiit  caftle  of  Innetguharity, 
adorned  wMi  ectenfive  plantations,  niifigles  its  watets  withjthofe 
of  th^  river  Pro&e  anil  the  brook  Carity^  .whi6h  had  rotted  down 
dirough  the  glens  or  rales  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  parifhes 
of  Kemmuk)  Leutratheft,  and  Kkigoldrum  \  and  then  tum- 
ii^  eaftwardy  and  being  joined  by  the  clear  rivukt  Korid^ 
ftom  the  p«rifh  of  Taunadice,  and  movmg  flowiy  along, 
thioiigh  a  flat  and  fertile  country^  fdls  at  laft  into  the  fea  at 

JttMlilofe* 

I  -Xhe  JD»f  derives  its  origfA  (Mm  the  Braes  of  Mar^  and  dlfter 
lOpamng*  aimoft  ^iredly^^ft^ardfor  fifty  miles  hSii  into  ihe 
fealbaak  of  cNewi  Aberdeen.  • 

The  Domr  l4iich  ttfe9  a  Tittte  faither 'nctUi,'  putfoes  a 
coorfe  almoft  paialleli  reeriVes  tKe  ¥^.^t^  Invi^fkrie,  and 
difiembogiies  it&lf  into  Ae£ea  ndrtbof  XlMct  Aberdeen,  -vrithin 
four  miles  of  ^the  H^y  bofth  bbing  tti6re  placid  than  'the  gene- 
ndity  of  the  Scott>fl»  vipers,  -aM^  jprobaUy  navigable  fot  boats 
or  floats  10  a  coafidcrstk  ^ifenee  Mand,      .  ,     .        \. 

The  next  flream  of  ^ny  impcHrtahee  is  the  beautiful  ri^ 
39atr0nf  which  tikes  its  rife  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Pon, 
and  proceeds  north  e^tfterly,  witiding  through  Sfrathbogte  and' 
Stnuhde^ofi,  tiB  it  terminates  in  the  Murray  Frifti.  It  forms  . 
twi»  IJttie  hariMHti  for  the  to^  of  >BkmfF,  but  is  probabfy' 
dor  luvrigaU^'to  any  «onfide¥able  diftance.  ' 

:  The  S^vifi9»i»th#>mountaiA«f  of  Badenoch,  in  the  heart 
o£  invemtislhive^  es^pands-  imo  tibdi  Speyj  proceeds  with  a* 
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windmg  courfe  north  eafterl^,  recehring  namerous  ftreams, 
and  faUs  into  the  Munay  Fnili  near  Garnach  or  Garmouth^ 
It  is  probabW  not  navigable,  for  ewen  at  its  mouth  it  is  ihailowf 
and  its  courfe  is  extremely  rapid. 

The  next  confiderable  ftream  is  the  Nf/i,  which  is  derived 
from  the  vaft  body  of  water  called  Lochnefs,  and  after  a 
courfe  of  a  few  miles  falls  into  the  Murray  Frithi  at  Ihyemefs. 
This  loch  might  be  rendered  extremely  ferviceable  to  the  in* 
temal  communications  of  the  Highlands,  as  veflels.  of  fixty 
tons  have  afcended  from  the  Fridi  to  Fort  Auguftus  at  the 
head  of  the  loch. 

The  Bsaulie  is  chiefly  compofed  of  three  lefler  ftreams  ;  the 
Farrur,  Canich,  and  Glafs,  that  give  names  to  as  many  glens. 
The  river  formed  by  thefe  ftreaihs  runs  about  eight  miles  before 
it  enters. the  Frith  of  Beaulie,  or  mofl:  weftem  divifion  of  the 
Moray  Frith.  On  this  trzGt  are  the  falls  of  Kihnorach,  a  few 
miles  to  the  weft  of  the  village  of  Beaulie.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  nat^rsJ  wood,  and  are  bold  and  rocky. 
At  one  place  the  river  divides,  forming  the  beautiful  ifland 
Aigaih,  on  which  feveral  faw  mills  are  ere&ed.  The  Beaulie 
has  a  verv  valuable  falmon  fifliing  below  the  falls. 

Several  ftreams  unite  in  the  fouth  of  Rofsihire  to  fonn  the 
Confute  which  pafles  by  Duignealland,  and  falls  with  a  copious 
ftream  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty. 

Proceeding  northwards  round  the  (hores  of  Caithnefs  and 
Sutherland,  we  obferve  no  ftreams  of  importance,  either  from 
their  magnitude  or  the  length  of  their  courfe.  The  moft  re- 
markable are  the  Helnudde^  which  has  a  finall  creek  at  its 
mouth;  the  Thurfif  which  likewife  forms  an  inconfidera- 
Ue  port,  the  Straiiy,  the  ArmS'dale^  and  the  Neverru  The 
northern  part  of  thie  weftem  coaft  afibrds  ftill  fiswer  ftreams» 
but  inftead  b  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  or  as  they. 
are  termed  lochs,  which  form  good  harbours,  at  leaft,  for  ve^ 
feb  of  the  middling  fize.  The  moft  confiderable  are  Lat^d, 
Alvof  and  Bromnt  /  the  laft  a  large  bay  ftudded  with  iflands 
extending  twelve  miles  inland.  Giou  Loci,  and  Lock  Tcrredon 
are  alfo  Targe  bays.  The  Lanart  is  a  long  inlet  in  Argyle- 
fhire  /  Ohn  bay,  a  commodious  haibour,  aimoft  land  lodced^. 
and  afibrding  from  eleven  to  t;wenty  fathoni  water ;  the  Linnbe 
extending  to  Fort  William  %  and  'Loch-fjn  ahd  Loch  Lmji  two 
Gonfider^le  inlets  from  the  seftuary  of  Clyde. 

Continuing  to  the  fouthward,  we  reach  the  noble  river 
C/jN^,  from  which  the  diftriA  derives  its  name.    After  de- 
Icending  from  the  higheft  region  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and . 
coUeding  a  variety  of  ftreams  from  the  mountainous  diftri£b 
of  Crawford  and  Crawford^John,  the  Clyde,  by  the  time  it. 
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arrives  at  the  upper  part  of  the  parifli  of  Lamington,  has  be- 
come a  very  confiderable  river  ;  diereafter  it  winds  around  the 
roots  of  Tintoc,  in  a  beautiful  and  ferpentine  courfe^  among 
cultivated  banks^  for  many  miles.  Its  waters  are  clear^  and  it 
rolls  over  a  bed  coniiftiog  of  hard  gravely  and  fometimes  of 
great  ftones  approaching  to  the  charader  of  rocks.  It  gene* 
rally  has  fords  at  the  diftance  of  every  one  or  two  miles,  which 
may  be  pafled  on  foot ;  and  bridges  nave  been  built  upon  tb^ 
mod  important  roads.  The  Clyde  is  here,  however,,  a  dan* 
gerous  river ;  it  is  apt  to  fwell  very  unexpectedly,  in  confe* 
qoence  of  rain  falling  among  the  mountains  where  it  takes  its 
nfe.  During  the  heats  of  fummer,  the  brightnefa  of  its  Mraters 
is  continually  tempting  young  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  amufement  of  bathing;  whilft  its  ftony  bottom,  the 
weight  of  the  dream,  which  often  takes  fudden  turns,  and  the 
remarkable  inequality  of  the  bottom,  frequently  hurry  them  to 
deftrudion  :  no  dry  feafon  paiGng  without  feveral  lives  being 
loft  in  this  way.  Between  the  parifhes '  of  Covington  ana 
Pettinain  on  the  weft,  and  of  Liberton  and  Carftairs  on  the 
eaft  and  north,  the  Clyde  feems  almoft  to  ftagnate  amidft  the 
rich  meadows  by  whicn  it  is  furrounded,  and  for  feveral  miles 
its  c^rfe  is  flow,  and  its  waters  deep.  On  apprpaching  the 
parim  of  Lanark  it  refumes  its  fprmer  appearance,  and  flows 
along,  in  an  expanded  ftream,  over  a  ftony  bottom,  till  it 
approach  the  celebrated  falls.  There,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  water  contained  in  the  river,  the  height  of  the  falls^ 
and  the  fcenery  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  the  Clyde  is  an 
objed  of  much  curioflty.  The  uppermoft  fall,  called  BonniUn 
Unn,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  ihe  town  of  La* 
nark  ;  and  in  vifiting  it  the  traveller  has  to  pafs  by  the  prin- 
cipal fall,  called  Corrm  Linn,  Between  thefe  two  catarads  the 
river  is  inclofed  by  a  wall  of  rocks ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  over- 
looked by  tremendous  precipices,  it  boils  and  foams  over  the 
fhelving  and  broken  rocks  which  continually  interrupt  its  dark 
and  horrid  courfe.  Along  the  eaftem  fide  of  (he  river  a 
Tomanric  road  is  formed,  with  fine  woods  on  the  one  handy 
and  the  river  roaring  below,  in  a  deep  chalm  on  the  other. 
This  road  reaches  from  the  houfe  of  Bonniton,  near  the  Coira 
limiy  to  the  uppermoft  or  Bonniton  Linn.  Above  the  Bon<» 
fiiton  or  higfaeft  Linn  the  river  exhibits  a  broad,  expandedf 
and  placid  appearance,  beautifully  environed  with  plantations 
of  foreft  trees.  Its  courfe  is  towards  the  north-weft,  but  it 
fuddenly  turns  towards  the  north-eaft ;  tod  at  the  bending  of 
die  Bonnitoa  Linn^  where;  the  river  falls  over  a  part  of  the 
ftntttin  of  fock  which  forms  the  temiination  of  that  alone 
%liicfa  ^  road  already  mentioned  runs^  from  an  elevatea 
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point  zhowe  the  cataraft»  or  linn,  the  whote  body  of  the 
river  is  feen  precipitating  itfelfi  with  a  dreadful  noife,  into  the 
chafm  bdow,  over  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The 
height  of  the  rock,  including  a  fmall  fall  immediately  above 
the  perpendicular  defcent,  is  about  thirty  feet.  From  this  fall 
the  appearance  of  the  river  is  fuddenly  changed  ;  its  courfe  is 
contradled ;  and,  as  already  mentioned;  it  angrily  boils  and 
thunders,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  down  towards  the  prin- 
cipal or  Corra  Linn,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  niile.  The  tra- 
veller returns  along  the  precipitous  path,  already  mentioned, 
which  overhangs  the  river.  We  have  faid  that  its  fides  confift 
of  walls  of  rock :  thefe  are  equi-diftant,  and  wonderfully 
regular,  forming,  as  Mr.  Pennant  exprefles  it^  a  ftupendous 
natural  mafonry,  from  whofe  crevices  daws  and  other  wild 
birds  are  inceflantly  fpringing.  Thefe  rocks  are  rendered  the 
more  pleafing,  becaufe  every  jutting  comer  is  covered  with 
natural  wood,  the  (hade  of  which  augments  the  magnificence 
of  the  fcenery. 

The  Irvine  and  the  Gamochj  rifing  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other,  fall  into  the  fea  at  Irvine,  and  form  a  harbour  once 
nearly  choked  up,  but  fince  recovered^  and  ftill  capable  of  im- 
provement. % 

^Ilie  Air  and  the  Blainock  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
harbours  formed  by  their  influx  into  the  lea. 

The  Nitty  a  winding  ftream,  rifes  in  the  foulh  of  Ayrihire, 
is  fwelled  in  its  courfe  by  feveral  lefler  rivers,  and  pours  a  con- 
iiderable  body  of  ^^ter  mto  the  fea  fix  miles  below  Dumfries. 
Veflels  of  confiderable  burtheii  afcend  with  the  tide  to  Dum- 
fries. A  Kttle  below  Dumfries  is  the  village  of  Solway,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Solway  Frith  to  the  «ftuary  of  this  river. 

Shires.  The  antient  national  divifion  of  Scotland  was  into 
Ae  counties  north  and  fouth  of  the  Forth,  eighteen  (hires 
being  comprehended  in  the  fouthem  divifion,  and  fifteen  in 
the  northern.  Thefe  (hires  were  fub-divided  into  (heriSdoms, 
ftewartries^  and  bailiwicks :  for  the  prefent  a  general  view  of 
e»th  (hire  is  only  given,  preferving  the  alphabetical  order  ufed 
4n  defcribing  the  counties  of  England. 


Aberdcenshiee 

W^s  formerly  calle4  the  QOi^xUy  <jf  Miax,  ffoo^ope.of  ht 
<nyifi6ns.  It  comprites  Mar  Giurifet^  Suathbgg^  aid.^ 
CTeater  part  of  Buchan<  ft  is  wafhed  on  ,the  north  ^  taft 
by  the  Ocean,  on  the  foutb-eaft  is  bounded  by  the  chain  (^ 
^Grampian  mountains  which  feparatcs  it  from  Kincardin,  on 
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the  foadi  by  the  (hires  of  Forfar  and  Perth^  and  weft  by  fiiYer* 
neft  and  part  of  Baoifi)(hire«  Its  length  from  north-eaft  to 
fotttb-weft  is  ninety  miles^  its  breadth  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- 
weft  forty-two.  So  great  a  portion  of  its  border  being  fea- 
ooafty  it  has  numerous  ports  which  afford  a  fafe  and  ready 
paflage  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles^  Greenland,  Norway, 
Ae  Baltic,  and  the  coafts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France. 
The  fouth-weftem  part,  or  diftri£l  of  Mar,  which  borders  on 
the  Highlands,  is  well  wooded,  and  produces  etcellent  pines 
and  birch,  the  bark  of  which  die  Highlanders  ufe  in  tanning. ' 
The  diftrids  toward  the  eaft  are  bare,  but  not  infertile,  parti« 
ctilarly  the  vale  of  Cromar ;  and  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  is 
froitfal  in  barley  and  oats.  The  principal  rivers  ate,  the  Dee^ 
the  Don^  the  Tthan^  the  Upe^  and  the  Doverah.  They  all 
abound  widi  falmon,  the  catching  and  curing  of  which  has 
long  been  a  ftajde  branch  of  bufinefs  in  Aberdeenihir^. 

Aberdeenlhire  was  formerly  divided  into  four  diftri£ls,  the 
names  of  which  are  ftill  preferved,  although  they  are  not  re- 
cognized in  any  political  fenfe.  Thefe  are  Mar,  Formarten, 
Bochan,  and  the  Garioch.  The  diftriA  of  Mar  comprehends 
the  whole  country  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don» 
and  was  again  fubdivided  into  three  parts :  viz.  Braemary  the 
inland  and  higheft  divifion,  as  its  name  imports ;  Mar^ftvper^ 
ofJiUMar^  being  the  middle  divifion ;  and  Cr^nar^  which 
is  fuppofed  to  mean  Lower  Mar,  the  divifion  i&ext  to  the  fea, 
in  wUch  ftands  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  The  divifion  called  For- 
marten extends  along  the  coaft  from  the  Don  to  the  Ythan^ 
and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  a  ridge  of  low  hills  near  Old 
Meldrum,  which  feparate  it  from  the  Garioch.  Buchan  is  the 
moft  northern  divjfion:  it  includes  all  that  •country  which  Ues 
between  the  rivers  Tthan  and  Doveran,  and  is,  in  lome  degree, 
peninfulated  by  thefe  rivers,  the  one  of  which  runs  eaftward^ 
and  the  other  northward,  into  the  fea.  This  is  in  general  a 
low  chaunpaign  country,  and  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  the 
plough  except  in  a  very  few  placet.  The  Garioch  is  an  inland 
diftrid,  and  chiefly  confifts  of  one  extenfive  vale,  bounded  00 
every  fide  by  a  range  of-  hills  of  moderate  height,  beginning 
near  Old  Meldnim,  and  extending  weftward  sbout  twenty 
mSes. 

The  chief  fluoecals  in  the  county  are  granite,  of  which  there 
if  great  abundance,  quartan,  afbeftos,  lime  of  a  bad  <)uality, 
millftones  and  Ihtc  %  here  alfo  are  found  the  ftones  well  known 
to  lapidaries  by  the  name  of  caim^gorm.  On  the  bold  and 
XDcky  (here  of  ouchan  is  that  natual  cnriofity,  fo  much  vifited 
and  defcribed  by  travellers,  called  the  Bull^  or  Boiler  of 
Buchan.    Dr.  Johnibn  fiiysy  <<  no  man  can  fee  it  with  indiffer- 
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eiiQ^s  yfko,  has,  either  fenfe  of  djjmger  or  d^li^  ifisi^,,    S( ; 
iStSI  rpck  pjerpex^iQ^Iarly  tubulpted^  unUe4  on  one  Q4ei^jitU  Za 
Ii^[h  ^pr^9  sind  on  the  otheir  r^ipg  .fteep.  to  a  gge^p  befgbt.r 
abov^  the  main  fesi.    Hie  top U^op^n, fr^rawhicH  mayiberfi^eo,' 
a  dark  g^lph  of  watexi  wbiph.fiQ^w^  in0  the  cavity,  tl^o.iigti 
a  br^ii^,  made  in  t}|e.Iower[  part  of  tb^.k^Iofiog xock.,    b  hof.  : 
tlie  appearance  of  a  vaft  well  borde;red  wit^  a  waU*-  .  Tb^- 
ecjge  of  the  BulUr  is  iu>t  wid^^  axi4-to  thole.  tb^|  MraJtfi.KHKld/ 
appeass  yery  yarrow*    He  that  v^ntuceito look doif(m9far4:€e<i% 
^at  if  hi^  toot  fliould  flip  he  muftia)!  f)ro|p  bi^  dr^^M  etevBn 
tioQ.upon  ftosy^s  pn^  ocie  fide»  or  into  tl^  wat^r  oa.t$Q.Qli>SIU. 
"Wje^  AOVKeyctry  went  roynd,  and  were  gl^d  M^heiivthecmixjlj 
w,9^.compiete4*    When  we  came  4owii  to  th^  t^  w^.  fawi  (PPflft . 
boats  and  rowefSx.  and  refo^ed  to  e^cplpfe^  the  Boiler  9^  dMs*. 
bottiooi.    We  ente^, tb^  arch  which tlie, ivraiter  luid,  1^^ mi. 
found  ourielvea  ui  a  pl^e  wbicb^  thoughr  ^js^  QQtiM  notj^^infe 
o^rfelyes  in  dar^eri  -yie  could  fqarc^y.  furvey  wftbouti  (bnie 
recoil,  of  the  mv^4*    The  bafon.  op;  wbic)i  we.  ^tKd<  ^VM} 
np^rty  cificjijar,,  perhaps  thirty  yards  iad^wetftfi.  .WAC«fef0:> 
inclo&dby  a  nafiiiral  wsillf  ri6ng.fteep.oi^;efeiEyriMq^ti|a^beij^i 
wJliicJipr-pduced  the^jide^  of  ipfurmountabje  cpn^m^r^  Tk^ 
inttrc^ik$MWi  qC  ajjl:,latf  i^i  Ugbt/c;^€rt,a,  difn?;il  glppffl?*    Rwftdi. 
u^  wa^  a  p.eirp^B4k^ar  rock,,  abpye.  u4  the  dijitaitf  Ay*.  awJf 
below  an  unk^p^vxiproftindityof  wa^fr.     If  I  h^^  any  Ctudce' 
againft  a  walling  fpirit^  inftea4  ol  layAQg  bun^  in ^e  Red  Sbsv. 
I  would  condemn  iim  to  refide  in.  tbeBuUer  of  Buc^l^in". 

This  county  containe  ibree.  roy^jiihorotighf^  AberdeeQ^.  ISmr 
tQiffj.  and  Inverury»  beiUes  the  .ipad|i^MPM^«l  of  Peterb^aidf 
Jima^^bwrgb^  OldMeldruna,  Turr^ft  a^iAIftinUf- 

Abprdfeth  wbiphia  the  principal  cijy  of  the  qcvtb  of  SoMf?. 
ls^d»  fl^nde  at  the.  Ibjulh-eaftvca^^R  ofr  the  covRtyi,  l«lW49eac 
t^  ^lpujtfa$  of  the  tin^r^  De^.  an4  T^p^f,  It  is,  di^id^  vo^9i  Ittiror. 
iiiun}<:W  jitfifdi£]liqQd^  call^J^w.ai^^i^  CM  Ab^r^f^ft^.e^f^biofx. 
ivriiickhasa  fepavate  njagiftwcji;;  and*,  M4»HtJ#  i^UcmmJW' 
gular»  a  feparate  and  diftin&.univerfity« 

New  Aberdeen  is  the  royal  borough^  and  is  ag^eably  fitu« 
ated  on  a  rifing  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the.  riyer  JDfe9>  It  is , 
a  handfome  city,  having  many  fpacious  ftreej^i  liqediflq^eaeh 
fide  by  elegant  houfes,  generally  four  ftories  high,  built  of 
gmnite  from  the  neigUx>ttivig  <|ttanie9^  T^  mUl^^trgk^  in 
the  centre^  is  a  large  oUopg  f<}iiare#  having  ootdie.iiprtibt  fide 
the  town-houfe,  with  a  handfome  fpire  \  apd  adjoimng^  ro  it 
the  Tolbooth,  a  fquare  tower,  oiler  hundred  and  twenty  feel 
high,  alfo  funnou^ted  with  a  fpiie.  In  the  nsMdle  of  CaiUe* 
ftreet  is  the  crofs,  the  aauft  complete  peiliap^  of  an^  of  tbq 
kind  in  the  kingdom*  Tb^  town  ooniaiii%.n»0ii9  cbspritabie  io«* 
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ftitatiotis;  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Pool's  Houfe,  Lady  I)rum*» 
Ho&ital  for  old  i^nmanied  women,  founded  in  1^639  Cordon's 
Hofpital,  the  Infirmary,  the  Lunatic  Hofpltal,  ;ihd  the  Difpeh- 
farie5«  Befides  thefe,  every  incorporated  trade  has  a  fund  for  de-^ 
cayed  members,  and  there  are  many  friendly  focieti^s  for  the 
fame  end.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  of  feven  arches  over  the  Deej» 
bttik  in  1530  by  Bifliop  Dunbar,  and  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt 
by  the  magiftrates  of  New  Aberdeen,  in  1 724.  The  harbour  lies ' 
at  the  bottom  of  die  eminence  on  which  the  town  ilands,  and  is' 
a  blind  gut  into  which  the  tide'  fiowSj  bending  in  a  curved^forhu 
and  feparated  from  the  river,  unlefs  at  its  entry,  by  a  lowlflaiidji 
i^Kich  has  been  evidently  formed  by  the  water  gradually  reced- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  eminence  oh  which  the  town  is 
placed.  Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a  great  ihare'  in  the  Nortli 
American  trade:  at  prefent  its  chief  imports  are  from  the, 
Balti^^  and  a  few  merchants  trade  to  the  Levant  and  tJtie  WeD:^ 
Indies.  Its  exports  are  ftockings,  thread,  falmon,  |[rain,  and 
meal,  and  fome  other  articles. '  New  Aberdeen,  has  two  pri«. 
▼ate  banking  companies,  who  iflue  their  own  notes. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Don»  aBout. 
a  mile  to  the  northward  of  New' Aberdeen.  It  is'  a  place  of* 
great  antiquity,-  and  was  of  confiderable  importance  fo  loiig-.' 
ago  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  It  has  a  neat  town-. 
honfe^  a  trades-hofpital  for  decayed  freemen  and  ^eir  widows^' 
i^th  ah  hofpital  for  twielve  poor  men,  founded  by  BifiiopJ 
Dunbar  in  153^.  There  was  formerly  a  magnificent  cathe-, 
dral^  dedicated'  to  Saint  Machar,  which,  wiui  the  bifhop's. 
palace,  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  the  religious  frenzy  of  the  reformer s^^ 
Two  very  antique  fpires,  and  an  aifle,  now  ufed  as  the  parim 
choicb,  are  the  only  remains.  The  univerfities  will  be  .noticed^ 
in  another  place.  ,      ^ 

The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  Aberdeen,, 
with  Abeibrothie^  Brechin,  Montrofe,  and  Inverbervie  another.-^ 

The  population  of  Aberdeenihure  is  123,082.    The  number 
of  bdufes  is  25,82a. 

Of  the  towns,  Aberdeen  contains  1797'houres,^  aiid  a  popu;^ 
ladon  of  17,597  ^^^^  >  Fraferlburgh  5.1 1  houfes,  an4  2215  fouls;; 
Peterhead  836,   and  4491  fouls;    Machar  1483  houfes, . and^ 
99f  I  fouls  ;  Huntley.  49S  houfes,  and  28<S^3  fouls ;  and-MeU 
ilrti:m'4ti  hbttksp  1584  fouls. 

ArgtlesHhie. 

l^HTs  county  comprehends  Ai^jie  nropei",   Cbwal^  Knap* 
isiU,  Kiskfft€\  and  Lom^  with'  part  of  ue  weilert  ifles. 
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This  eztenfive  county  formed  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
Antient  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lochaber,  on  the  eaft  by  Perthfliite,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
ihfulated  by  the  fea.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
140  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth^  including  the  ifles,  about 
feventy.  Perhaps  no  other  portion  of  laiid  or  the  fame  extent, 
ih  Europe,  is  fo  fingularly  broken  by  water  j  for  it  is  fo  deeply 
indented  with  bays,  lochs^  and  inlets  as  to  prefent  a  clufter  of 
peninfulas,  and  even  the  principal  ifles  are  feparated  by  ftraits 
fo  narrow  that  they  may  be  almoft  confidered  as  prolongations 
of  the  continent  or  of  each  other.  Thus  Adnamurcham,  Ard« 
goneer,  and  Morven,.are  almoft  infulated  by  Loch  IJnnhe, 
Loch  Eil,  Loch  Shiel,  and  Loch  Sunart ;  upper  Lorn  and 
Benediraloch,  by  Lochs  Leven  and  Etine  j  middle  and  nether 
Lorn  by  Lochs  Etine  and  Awe ;  and  Kiiapdale  and  Kintyre  by 
liochs  Tarbat,  Gall,  and  Tyne ;  the  found  of  Mull  in  fome 
parts  is  lefs  than  two  miles  broad,  that  of  Jura  fcarcely  more ; 
and  niany  of  the  fmaller  ifles  are  divided  from  the  greater  or 
the  main  land  by  ftraits  of  lefs  than  half  a  mile* 

This  ftiirei  like' other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  wild,  dreary, 
and  romantic.  The  vales  and  flatter  diftrifts  may  be  con^B- 
dered  as  comparatively  fertile,  but  the  principal  part  of  its  fur- 
face  is  broken  by  hills,  rocks,  and  mountains,  or  prefents  a 
melancholv  and  dreary  wafte  of  brown  Ihaggy  heath.  This 
cheerlefs  lurface,  "however,  covers  rich  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
and  iron ;  the  hiountains  feed  numbers  of  black  cattle,  almoft 
wild  ;  the  woods  atid  waftes,  which  are  numerous  and  exten- 
five,  give  {belter  to  deer  and  every  fpecies  of  game ;  and  the 
inlets,  lochs,  and  ftreams,  which  water  every  part  of  this  fin* 
gular  region,  abound  with  fifti. 

Argyle  proper  is  a  long  narrow  flip  of  land  lying  between 
the  upper  part  of  Loch  Fine  and  Loch  Awe  in  the  (buth  weft, 
and  on  the  north  and  eaft  ftretching  to  Ldchaber  and  the  boun- 
dary of  Perthfliire. 

Cowal  is  another  of  this  clufter  of  peninfulas,  watered  on 
the  fouth  by  Loch  Fine  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  like  Argyle  ^ 
ftretching  on  the  north-eaft  to  the  Grampians,  which  bound 
Perthfliire.     Both  thefe  dlftriAs  are  mountainous. 

The  Angular  peninfula  of  Cantyre  or  Eiiityre  U  feveral 
miles  broad  in  the  wideft  part,  and  ftretches  thirty-feven  milet 
from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  moftly  plain  and  arable,  and  con- 
fiderably  populous.  Among  its  inhabitants  are  many  Low- 
landers,  as  they  are  termed  by  way  of  diftin&ion  from  the 
'  natives  of  the  Highlands,  who.  have  been  drawn  hither  by  the 
family  of  Argyle,  to  whom  die  peninfula  belongs,  to  forward 
the  cultiration  of  the  land.    Kintyre  contains  many  villages^ 
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I^t  no  confiderable  ^hce  except  Cambel-tbwn*  Near  the 
fouthern  cape  is  a  light-houTe  2^0  feet  above  water,  on  the 
rocks  called  the  Merchants,  which  were  dangerous  to  (hipi 
paffing  through  the  North  Channel. 

The  Loms,  which  are  divided  from  Argyle  proper  by  Loch 
Awe^  and  nearly  feparated  into  two  parts  by  Loch  Etine,  are 
tolerably  fertile,  bearing  plenty  of  oats  and  barley ;  in  fome 
parts  prettily  wooded,  and  the  moft  pleafant  diftrid  of  the  (hire 
of  Argyle.  This  diftri£l  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
ftretches  from  Knapdale  to  Lochaber.  It  comprizes  the  fub- 
divifions  of  Barederalocb  and  Glenorchy,  the  laft  of  which 
is  highly  pi&urefque.  The  Loms  once  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Macdougal,  fome  of  whom  ftill  refide,  but  were 
transterred  by  marriage  to  that  of  Argyle.  The  chief  place  of 
note  b  the  caftle  of  Dunftaiihag,  a  maflive  tower  built  on  a 
rock,  an  antient  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  kings.  Here  was 
long  preferved  the  celebrated  (tone  now  in  Weftminfter  Abbey^ 
on  vAndi  the  Scottifh  kings  were  crowned ;  and  fome  of  the  an-> 
tient  regalia  were  kept  here  till  the  begtnninfir  of  the  eighteendi 
century.  The  country  abounds  with  druidical  and  other  mo- 
numents. 

Elnapdale  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by  Loch  Fine, 
conne^ed  with  Kintyre  on  the  fbuth,  bordered  by  Lorn  on 
the  north,  Braidalbin  on  the  north-eaft  and  north-weft,  and  on 
the  other  fide  wafhed  by  the  fea.  It  abounds  with  lochs, 
ihidded  with  iflands,  in  fome  of  which  are  caftles  belonging 
to  the  different  proprietors.  The  ground  is  prhicipally  paftute> 
though  on  the  fide  of  Lochaber  are  fome  diftrifts  which  pro- 
duce grain. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  particularize  the  numerous 
ftreams  and  torrents  which  water  this  rugged  county,  but 
attention  is  dtie  to  the  lochs  which  form  fo  important  a  feature 
in  Its  topography.  • 

Beginning  on  the  north,  the  firft  is  Loch  Leverty  ten  miles 
long  and  Icarcely  one  broad,  and  twenty-four  fathoms  at  its 
greateft  depth  :  it  is  a  branch  of  Loch  Linnhe.  Its  fhores  are 
irregnlarly  indented :  it  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  mountains, 
and  on  the  other  fldrted  by  the  cultivated  plain  of  Kinrofs,  em- 
belliihed  with  groves  beautifully  difpofed.  It  contains  feveral 
▼erdant  inlets,  on  one  of  which  is  the  caftfe,  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  captivity  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  This  body 
of  water  abounds  with  pike,  fine  eels,  and  excellent  trout. 
Lecb  Sunart  is  an  inlet,  twenty-four  miles  long  and  one 
broady  covered  at  its  mouth  by  an  ifland  which  forms  two 
narrow  channels  on  each  fide.  Loch  Cretan  is  eight  miles 
long  and  of  irregular  breadth.     Loch  Entiru  is  a  winding  inlet 
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(jsy^e^n  ini}^$  lonjgi  stnd  fcarcely  one  broad.  It  abounds 
yrith  fi^lmon.  Loch  Avjs  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  abou( 
a  mile  wide  and  ten  long.  It  is  prettily  ftudded  >  witli  ifles, 
jfome  large  enough  to  afford  pafture,  and  all  tufted  with  trees* 
Tiie  northern  ihore  is  well  wooded,  and  on  the  north*eaft  are 
yaft  and  dark  mountains*  particularly  Ben  CruacKan,  towering 
t^o  a  treo^endous  height.  At  its  foot  is  the  place  where  thc^ 
waters  of  this  lake  fall  into  Loch  Etine.  Loeb  Tarbat  is  an 
inlet  twely/?  roiles  long,  having  eight  fathoms  water  clofe  to  the 
(bores.  It  is  boun4ed  by  hills  varied  with  wopds  and  trails  of 
heath.  Loch  Fine^  a  narrow  and  winding  inlet,  fcafcely  xme 
mile  broad,  thirty  from  its  extremity  to  the  Jpoint  of  Lomond; 
in  deptK  from  fixty  to  feventy  fathoms.  It  is  famed  for  its 
fifliery,  being  frequented  by  vail  (hoals  of  herrings  from  July 
to  January.  Loch  Lon^  is  likewife  ah  arm  of  the  fea,  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  bounded  by  lofty  hills  and  fifteen  miles 
long.  Loeb  Gail  is  a  branch  of  Loch  Loalg,  i\p  miles  long 
and  nearly  one  broad*  Loch  Gare  is  an  inlet  branching  froni 
the  Clyde,  five  miles  in  length. 

As  the  iflands  will  be  cohfidered  in  another  portion  of  this 
work,  the  chief  towns  in  the  county  only  are  noticed  here.  '^ 

C(imbel'towny  which  h^s  rifen  from  ?l  petty  fiihing  town  to  a 
^ouriihing  ftate  in  the  courfe  of  half  a  century^  owes  its  prof- 
perity  to  its  excellent  harbour,  which  is  fafe,  deep,  ^d  capa^ 
cious,  and  the  principal  ftation  of  veiTels  employed  in  the  her- 
ring fifhery.  The  town  itfelf  has  fent  out  about  eighty  fail  from 
twenty  to  thirty  tons. 

Inverary  is  in  a  romantic  fituation,  on  a  fmall  bay,  where 
the  Ayr  falls  into  Loch  Fine.  The  old  town  confided  of  a 
few  miferable  huts,  but  the  prefent  was  built  in  modem  times 
on  a  new  and  elegant  plan  by  the  proprietors,  the  Dukes  of 
Argyle.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  caftle  of  Inverary,  the  principal 
feat  of  that  noble  family,  and  the  whole  of  the  neignbounng 
country  is  covered  with  woods  of  tlie  fineft  timber,  planted 
^Tyithin  the  laft  half  century.  The  principal  inconveniences  of 
this  beautiful  town  are  the  want  of  frefh  provifions  during  the 
winter,  and  the  continual  rains  with  whicn  it  is  deluged  Tor  a 
confiderable  p^rt  of  the  year. 

'|*he  population  of  Argylefcire  amounts  to  71^859*  The 
number  of  houfes  is  13,141. 

The  number  of  houies  in  Cambel-town  is  1000,  of  families 
I5JJ2,  of  people  7093. 

Inverary  contains  275  houfes,  and  205  r  perfons* 
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Thb  county  of  Ayr  is  waflied  on  the  weft  by  the  fea,  Imtw 
deied  on  the  fouth  by  Wigtown,  on  the  eaft  by  Kirkcodbri^fr, 
Doxnines,  and  Lanark,  and  north  by  Renfrew ;  it  bends  in  a 
cnrve  along  the  coaft ;  it  is  in  length  ninety  miles  from  north 
tD  foftth»  and  twenty-five  where  broadeft  from  eaft  to  weft. 
The  fourthem  parts  are  hilly  but  not  mountainousi  and  the 
country  populous  and  fertile^  producing  abundance  of  corn. 

The  ^ateft  patt  of  the  fea  oppofite  to  this  county  receives 
the  afipeJfaition  of  the  Frith  df  Cfyie,  and  is  hemmed  m  on  one 
fid<  by  the  iilands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  and  on  the  eaftem  fide 
by  the  main-land  or  coaft  of  Ayrfhire.  Tile  fea  oppofite  to  the 
foutfaern  pairt  of  the  county  ought  be  confidered  as  a  part  of 
the  Irifli  channel :  it  advances  to  fome  diftance  eaft  ward  toward 
die  centre  of  ihe  county,  .f6rming  a  kind  of  bay  of  no  great 
depth,  but  of  great  extent. 

Excqpting  toward  the  fouthem  boundary  of  Carrick^  the 
mountains  of  Ayrihire  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  Aeir 
height.  Carleton  hill  rifes  with  a  fteep  afcent,  and  is  fituated 
ib  near  the  fea  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  that  at  full  tide  there 
k  little  more  than  room  tor  the  traveller  to  pafs  without  being 
in  danger  from  the  rocks  ihkt  threaten  to  fall  on  him.  It  rifes 
518  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Knockdaw  aiid  KiiOck- 
norman  are  equally  high ;  but  being  farther  removed  from  the 
fliore,  and  ftandii^  near  more  elevated  grounds,  they  do  not ' 
fo  much  ftrike  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Bot  the  liioft  remark- 
aUe  is  Knockdolian,  whofe  height  is  650  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  fea;  and  as  it  rifes  in  a  conical  ihape,  it  Is  both  a  moft 
beautiful  objeA  to  the  traveller  by  land,  and  of  fingular  fervice 
as  a  confpicuous  landmark  to  vefTels  at  fea  when  they  enter  the 
Frhh  of  Clyde.  The  hill  called  Black.fide-end,  in  the  parifh  of 
Som  in  Kyle,  alfo  deferves  notice ;  it  is  between  1 500  and  1 600 
feet  hi^h,  and  is  the  northern  termination  of  a  confiderable 
ridge  of  hills }  it  commands  a  profpeft  of  alnlioft  the  whole 
eztenfive  county  of  Ayr,  the  highlands  of  Galloway  on  the 
ibuth,  the  Irifii  channel,  the  rock  of  Ailfa,  the  ifles  of  Artan 
and  Bate  on  the  weft,  and  part  of  the  (hires  of  Renfrew, 
Lanark,  and  Argyle  on  the  north. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  StincbMr,  the  Girvan,  the  Doon, 
the  jiyr^  the  Irvine^  the  LugUn,  and  the  Garnocl  /  th^re  are 
alio  feveral  fmall  lochs. 

The  minerals  are  cOal,  iron-ftone  and  lime :  there  is  alfo  a 
quarry  of  nilUftoiies. 

C  4  *  Ayrihire  . 
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AyrKhire  is  fubdivided  into  the  three  bailiwicks  of  Carrick, 
Kyle»  and  Cunningham. 

Carrick,  the  moft  foutherly  divKion  bordering  on  Galloway, 
h  thirty-two  miles  long,  hilly  and  only  fit  for  pafturage.  tt 
^fMUitains  fome  woods  and  feveral  lochs,  one  of  which,  Lo^h  Duttf 
is  fix  miles  long  and  two  broad.  Although  the  diflrift  po£> 
fefies  no  iiarbour,  the  people  on  the  coaft  are  principally  em*- 
ployed  in  the  berring-fifliery,  and  difpofe  of  their  captures  to 
the  merchants  of  Glaigow.  Carrick  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Kvie,  antiently  called  the  (hire  of  Ayr,  is  feparated  from  Car- 
rick by  the  Dun,  and  flretches  to  the  Irvine.  It  is  25  miles  long 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  24  broad  from  north  to  fouth.  Thou^ 
hilly  it  is  more  fertile  and  populous  than  Carrick. 

Cunnihgham  is  lefs  hilly  than  Kyle,  fruitful  and  pifturefque. 
It  is  divided  from. Kyle  by  the  Irvine;  on  the  north  bounded 
by  the  Clyde,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Frith.  It  is  about 
39  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  1 2  from  eaft  to  weft. 

•  In  this  county  are  two  royal  boroughs,  Ayr  and  Irvine.  Jlyr^ 
is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  note  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft.  It  confifts  of 
.  two  towns  i  of  which  the  ancient  royal  borough,  fituated  upon 
the  fouth- weft  fide  of  the  river,  irthe  chief.  That  of  New- 
ton-upon*Ayr  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river,  has  a  diffe- 
rent political  conftitution,  and  is  a  borough  of  barony  or  re- 
gality holding  dire&ly  of  the  king.  The  royal  borough  of 
Ayr  is  fituated  on  a  level  peninfula  formed  by  the  fea  and  the 
.  converging  waters  of  Ayr  and  Doon.  The  town  confifts  of 
a  broad  ftreet  with  two  rows  of  well  built  houfes  and  fome 
lanes.  Both  Ayr  and  Newton*upon<-Ayr  are  fituated  at  a 
fmall  dlftance  above  the  place  where  the  veflels  lie,  though  a 
few  houfes  ftand  near  the  quay.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
has  always  been  diffitult,  on  account  of  a  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  formed  by  the  fand  which  it  brings  down  from 
the  high  country  when  in  flood.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  nar- 
row, and  the  depth  of  water  not  above  twelve  feet,  even  at 
fpring  tides.  Some  Ihip-building  is  carried  on  here.  Coal  is 
exported  to  fome  of  the  IriOi  ports ;  and  a  few  veflels  import 
timber  and  other  goods  from  the  Baltic. 

Irvine  is  fituated  in  Cunningham,  near  the  river  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ftream,  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  harbour,  ftanding  on  a  rifing  ground  and  a  fandy 
foil :  it  is  well  aired  and  dry.  It  has  one  broad  ftreet,  running 
frpm  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river, 
but  conneded  with  the  town  by  a  ftone  bridge.  The  coal 
'    here  makes  a  blazing  and  cheerful  fire,  and  brings  &e  higheft 
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piicca  in  IreUnd.  Hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  are  imported  from 
the  Baltic ;  grain,  hides,  and  fkins,  from  Ireland. 

KSmamock  is  the  principal  maniifa£luring  town  in  Ayrfhire. 
Hie  chief  difadvantage  under  which  it  labours  is  its  inland 
fituatkm,  being  about  fix  or  feren  miles  diftant  from  the  fea ; 
bat  it  b  fittoted  in  the  midft  of  a  populous  and  fertile  country, 
in  which  labour  and  provifions  may  be  obtained  for  reafon^dble 
prices.  Coal  is  likewife  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity  in 
Taft  abundance,  and  may  be  obtained  more  cheaply  and  eaiily 
&an  almoft  any  where  elfe  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town 
is  in  a  low  fituation,  and  its  form  extremely  irregular.  The 
inhalntants  have  long  dealt  extenfively  in  the  manufadure  of 
woollen  goods  and  in  making  and  exporting  (hoes  and  bootSy 
befides  a  Vaft  variety  of  other  articles.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture has  alfo  been  carried  on  of  late  years  to  a  confideiable 
extent. 

The  odier  towns  and  villages  in  this  county  are  of  lefs  im- 
portance. Saltcoats  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  tne  principal  wa« 
tering  place  in  Ayrfhire.  Another  village,  called  St^vert/foft, 
ftands  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  under  the  ridge  at  the  ter- 
Bunation  of  which  Saltcoats  is  built.  The  town  of  Largs  is 
'  upon  the  fea-fl>oie  toward^the  north-weft  corner  of  the  county. 

The  population  of  Ayrihire  amounts  to  84,306  fouls,  lie 
number  of  houfes  is  13,87^. 

Ayr  contains  745  houfes,  and  C49^  inhabitants.  Kilmar- 
nock 1093  houfes,  and  8079  inhabitants.  Irvine  729  houfes, 
and  4584  inhabitants. 

Baufvshiee  or 'Banffshire. 

A  PART  of  this  county  was  once  included  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Moray,  which  is  now  diftributed  among  the  three 
oounties  of  Bamff  on  the  eaft,  the  {hire  of  Elgin,  or  Moray 
properly  fo  called,  in  the  centre,  and  Naimfliire  on  the  weft. 
The  county  of  Bamff  is  irregular  in  its  form ;  as  a  narrow 
part  of  it  advancing  eaftward  along  the  fliore,  interpofes  be-N. 
tween  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Moray  Frith  j  and  on 
the  eaftem  fide  of  Aberdeenfhire,  on  the  fea-coaft  the  parifli 
of  Saint  Fergus,  Immediately  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Ugie,  belongs  politically  to  Bamffshire.  In  other  re- 
fpefls  this  county  is  tolerably  regular,  ftretching  from  the 
Moray  Frith  on  the  north,  in  a  fouth  wefterly  direftion  up- 
wards to  the  foreft  of  Mar  and  the  heads  of  the  Dee  and 
Don  in  Aberdeenfhire.  This,  which  may  be  confidered,  in 
«  geographical  poiot  of  view,  as  formmg  the  regular  county 
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of  Bami^  ifijituztod  fvrithia  o""  of  iiorth'ktxtude»'6St«id|  ffom 

BamlF  to  Galrmoudi^  along  die  fbuth  (bora  of  Uie  MonyFz^, 
its  northern' boundary^,  about  34  Engliih  males.  iTbe  feagthj 
from  tlie  bay  of  Ciulen,  in  a  fouth*weft  direfbion  to  ImH 
Avon  its  Toutbern  boun^y^  is  50  miles.  It  preCirves  mn 
average  lengtbof  nearly  20  miles,  till  vhhia  five  miles  of  that 
lake,  where  it  is  fuddenly  comprefied  into  a  breadth  of  litde 
more  than  3  miles ;  making  in  all  a  fuperficies  of  1015  fqoare 
miles,  that  is  649,500  Sngltfli  acresy  or  5 16|<$35  Sootttm  acres. 

The  whole,  except  the  tra£b  along  the  fea-ihore^  may  be 
defcribed  as  a  hilly  mountainous  country,  interfperfed  with 
many  fertile  valKes  well  adapted  to  the  culdvation  of  com  and 
grafs.  The  hills  are  either  covered  with  heath  or  mofis,  aflfbrd- 
mg  little  pafture,  while  from  their  bleak  and  barren  afped^ 
they  have  a  gloomy  and  unpleafant 'appearance. 

The  arable  land,  which  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the 
wafte,  lies  on  the  fides  and  toward  the  bottoms  of  the  higher 
hills,  or  on  the  fides  of  thofe  vallies  through  which  the 
waters  have  their  courfes,  or  on  the  narrow  level  plains  on  the 
banks  of  thefe  waters.  In  feveral  of  thefe  vallies,  where 
cultivation  has  hitherto  been  found  inpra£iicable,^  there  if 
abundance  of  fine  healthy  pafture  en  which  young  cattle  are 
'  reared  to  great  advantage  $  the  grounds  being  in  general  well 
Iheltered  oy  natural  woods  of  oak,  birch,  alder,  and  other 
trees. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Spev^  the  Avon^  the  Fiddicif 
and  the  Doveran,  which  rifes  in  Aberdeenfliire,  but  is  aug- 
mented in  this  county  by  the  ftreams  of  the  Callrack  and 
Blackkvater. 

The  minerals  are  lime-ftox;e,  marble,  of  which  there  is  a 
curious  fpe'cies,  called  from  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
Portfoy  marble,  flefh-coloured  granite,  aibeftos,  and  quart2. 

There  are  two  royal  burghs,  Bam£Fand  Cullen. 

Bamffj  the  capital  of  the  (hire,  confifts  of  two  principal 
befides  fmaller  ftreets,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Doveran.  The  harbour  is  bad,  the  en« 
trance  being  fubjeft  to  (hifting  fands,  which  the  ere£tion  of  a 
pier  has  not  entirely  obviated.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
falmon  caught  on  tnefe  coafts  is  exported  from  BamfF*  Near 
the  town,  in  a  pleafant  vale  watered  by  the  Doveran,  is  a  mag- 
nificent feat  built  by  the  earls  of  Fife.  BamflT  gives  the  tide 
of  Baron  to  a  branch  of  the  Ogilvie  family. 

CuUen  was  formerly  a  conftabulary,  0/ which  the  Earl  of 
Finlater  v^as  hereditary  conftable,  and  was  at  that  time  known 
by  the  name  of  Inverculan,  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of 
(he  bum  of  Cullan  or  Cullen,  which  at  the  north  end  of  the 
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town  falls  intO'tb«  fea.  The  Earl  of  Fmlater  ig  lierediUry 
prefes  or  provoft^  and  proprietor  of  the  whole  town.  The 
want  of  water  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  place,  there  being 
only  one  good  fpring  in  the  whole  parifli. 

Portfoy  is  a  confider^ble  fea-port  in  the  parilh  of  Fordyce, 
about  fix  miles  from  Cullen,  and  feven  from  Bamff.  it  is 
fituated  on  a  point  of  land  proje£ting  into  the  Moray  Fritbf 
which  forms  a  fafe  harbour  for  vefiels  of  a  confiderable  Cze. 

MacdufF,  Fochabers,  and  Keith  are  confiderable  villages* 

Bamffshire  contains  359^07  fouls:* the  number  of  houfes 
is  7955. 

The  town  of  Bamff  confifts  of  673  bpufesj  and  3571  in* 
habitants. 


BerwickshxeI. 

Thb  appellatipn  of  this  (hire  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
defisnation  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  the  Tuii 
of  me  Britons.  The  whole  area  of  Berwickfiiire  was  called 
Bermcia%  in  the  age  of  Bede.  It  was  named  in  the  Scoto- 
Iriih  Chronicle,  Saxonia*  And  fome  time  after  the  dofe  of 
thePi£tifli  period  of  the  North  Britifii  annals,  A.D.  843.,  this 
diftri£t  acquired,  from  the  Saxon  fettlers,  the  Teutonic  name 
of  Lothian.  In  after  times  it  was  probably  called  the  Mers  s 
but,  if  it  derived  this  name,  as  Camden  intimates,  from  its 
being  a  march  country^  the  appellation  niuft  have  been  applied^ 
after  the  year  1020,  when  this  fine  difl:ri£t  was  ceded  to  the 
Scottiih  king.  But  it  was  more  probably  called  bv  this 
name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tmrfe^  a  mariOi,  marijcus^  a 
naked  plain.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  name  of  Ber- 
wic]((hire,  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  Scoto-Saxon 
period,  when  the  whole  country  between  the  Tweed  and 
Lothian  had  been  placed  under  the  ufeful  regimen  of  an  ap- 
propriate {heriffl 

The  (hire  of  Berwick  is  bounded  by  Roxbureh(hire,  and  a 
part  of  Northumberland  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  -,  by  the 
Britiih  fea,  on  the  ^aft  and  north*eaft ;  by  Haddingtonfhire, 
on  the  north  wd  north-weft }  and  by  Edinburghihire,  and  a 
pait  of  Roxburgh(hire,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- weft.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  this  {hire,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  31  miles)  its 
utmoft  breadth,  from  fouth  to  north,  is  19  miles.  Its  area 
contains  446  fquare  miles,  or  28$, 440  ftatute  acres.  Its  po- 
pulation in  1801,  being  30,206  fouls,  evinces  that  there  are 
.  67  :  72  peribns  t9  every  fquare  mile. 

\  Berwick- 
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BenrickOiIrej  in  the  tradition  of  its  people^  is  ufually  diTided 
Into  three  great  diftrifis ',  the  Merfe^  Lamermaor^  and  Lau^ 
i$rdaU* 

Of  the  heights  of  this  (hire,  the  Lamermoor  is  Uie  mod 
remarkable  ranee ;  forming  an  extenfiye  curvature  of  unfightly 
heights;  and  Itretching  from  the  weilern  marches  of  Mid 
Lodiian,  to  their  termination  on  the  fea,  where  the  Lamer- 
moor abruptly  declines  into  the  precipitous  promontories  of 
St.  Abbs-head,  Eamhe^gh,  and  Faft  Caftle,  which  form  fome 
of  the  higbeft  and  moft  curious  cliffs  on  die  eaftern  coaft  pf 
North  Britain.  The  heights  of  Lamermoor  rife  to  1615  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  tops  of  its  hills  and  its  higher 
flopes,  are  covered  with  heath  \  but  its  lower  declivities  admit 
of  the  operation  of  the  plough. 

In  this  (hire  there  are  other  hills  which  run  up  to  confider-* 
able  elevadons,  though  they  do  not  aflume  the  dignity  of 
mountains.  In  the  middle  of  this  diftri£l  rtfes  Duns-laWf 
from  a  bafe  of  between  two  and  three  miles  circumference,  in 
a  gradual  afcent  on  all  (ides  to  the  height  of  630  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  fummit  of  almoft 
thirty  acres.  The  Merfe,  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  heights 
abote,  feems  to  be  a  perfeA  plain,  though  it  is  full  of  inequa- 
lities, and  fwells  at  Hirfel,  Lamberton,  and  Dunfe,  into  con- 
fiderable  hillocks* 

Berwicklhire  has  fome  coals,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  lime^ 
itone  has  as  ufual  been  found.  Marl  of  every  fort  abounds  in 
'  every  diftri£l ;  and  in  Chirniide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Whlteader, 
has  been  found  a  fpecies  of  gypfum,  though  not  of  the  heft  kind. 
Freeftone  of  various  kinds  and  colours  abounds :  there  is  fome 
flate,  and  quarries  of  building  ftone,  which  is  fatd  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  iron  ore :  pebbles  for  the  lapidary's  ufe,  which 
feem  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  are  commonly  foUnd  along  the 
margin  of  the  Tweed,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoinine  fields.  At 
Hardwell  a  copper-mine  was  worked,  but  relmquiihed  in 
1780:  mines  of  the  fame  metal  have  alfo  been  diicovered 
in  Lawder  parifiij  and  pure  quickfilver  in  Hidehill.  In 
Home  parifli  there  is  a  rifing  protuberance,  which  is  called 
Lurgie  Craigs,  and  confifts  of  regular  ranges  of  whin-ftones^ 
like  thofe  of  Arthur's  feat,  near  Edinburgh,  There  are  a  few 
fprings  of  mineral  water;  and  near  the  ruined  nunnery  of 
Saint  fiothan's,  iflues  a  fpring  which  is  called  Saint  Bothan's 
well,  and  which  neither  fogs  nor  freezes,  and  even  prevents 
the  freezing  of  a  mill-head  from  the  Whiteader,  though  the 
mill  ftream  freezes  every  winten' 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Tweedy  which  firft  enters  this 
{hire  at  the  point  where  the  Leeder  and.  the  Tweed  mingle 
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their  kindred  floods.  The  Lteder  and  the  WhittaJkf  rife  in 
Lamennoor,  and  carry  to  the  Tweed  the  tributary  waters  of 
dbeDy  and  the  Blackaden  The  Eden  and  theJL^alfocontrU. 
bute  to  fwell  the  Tweed ;  and  the  Ey  alfo,  ifluing  from  the 
Lamermoor,  and  being  joined  by  its  aflbciate  AU  or  Alan% 
winds  through  the  north-eaftem  parts  of  Berwickfliire  till  it 
finds  repofe,  not  in.  the  Tweed,  but  in  the  fea,  at  Eyemouth, 
where  it  forms  the  mod  central  part  of  BerwicUhire.  Thefe 
riveretSy  with  eighteen  ftreams  of  lefs  flow,  are  the  conftant 
drains  of  its  fuperfluous  moifturej  and  the  ufual  fources  of  its 
abundant  fifliery. 

SemvicL  In  the  hiftory  of  this  flurey  Berwick  town  is 
ooe  of  the  firft  obje£is  of  juft  curiofity.  This  place,  lying  at 
Tweedmoutb,  on  a  dubious  frontier,  has  an  origin  ooicure» 
undignified,  and  recent.  It  was  not  mentioned  by  Bede^  who 
dofed  his  ufeful  labours  in  732  ^  it  was  not  noticed  by  Hove- 
den^  when  he  enumerated  the  churches  on  'the  Tweed,  in 
882,  but  it  was  called  NMHs  vicus,  by  William  of  Newbrig, 
during  the  age  of  David  I.  It  was  at  this  period  the  moft  poi*. 
puloos  and  important  town  of  North  Britain.  At  the  epoch  of 
the  Scoto-Saxon  period  Berwick  had  certainly  become  a  towm 
of  the  royal  demefoe ;  it  was  already  a  burgh  when  Eari  Divid 
founded  the  abbey  of  Selkirk,  while  Alexander  yet  reigned  iq 
Scotland  i  and  it  became,  during  the  reign  of  David  I.^  one  of 
the  quatuor  iurgorum  for  holding  a  court  of  commercial  jurif* 
diAion  under  the  kine's  chamberlain.  Whether  the  town  of 
Berwick  gave  rife  to  tne  caftle,  or  the  caftle  to  the  town,  can- 
not be  precifely  afcertained :  generally  the  caftle,  by  fumifli- 
iug  ihelter  in  rude  times,  produced  a  village  under  its  walls, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fufpi^  that  fome  of  the  Northumberlttid 
earb  .may  have  built  a  caftle,  of  whatever  ftrengtii,  on  the 
naked  height,  for  his  own  accommodation.  The  caftle  ^ve 
proteAion  to  the  town,  and  the  town  ^ve  rife  to  the  bnd^ 
acrofs  the.Tweed,  in  thofe  uncommercial  times.  Under  tM 
beneficent  reigns  of  David  and  his  immediate  fuccefibr,  ^Mal«> 
colm  IV.,  Berwick  flourifhed.  Under  William  the  Lion,  it 
became  a  place  of  mintage. 

The  importance  of  this  town  was  known  to  Henry  II.  ol 
England ;  and  from  the  captive  William,  in  1 174,  he  wrenched 
Benvick  and  its  caftle^  which  he  retained  while  he  lived.  The 
poiicj  of  Richard  L  relinquifhed,  in  Z189,  the  caftks  of 
Rockftargk  and  of  Berwick  fpecifically,  with  every  claim 
wliidi  he  eonid  make  on  Scotbnd.  Berwick  now  flourilhed 
•while,  hot  the  fury  of  King  John,  as  he  retired  tluough  the 
Merfe,  carried  his  torch  throughout  that  devoted  town  in  ttxtf. 
Ttt  it  was  teftoied  and  ioiproved»  during  the  many  years  of 
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pe^ce,  uiiSer  the  benificent  infuences  of  the  Scottifh  kin^^. 
In  1235  Gilbert,  Earl  Marefchal^  on  hU  marriage  with  Mar« 
gwyj'  At  fifter  of  Alexander  It.,  came  to  Berwick,  where  he 
rteeivM  his  bride  and  celebrated  his  nuptials.    In  1 265  Ed- 
numd,  th^  yoon^r  fon  of  Henrv  HI.,  paid  a  viHt  to  the  king* 
andqueWi*  of  Scots  at  Berwick,  where  Alexander  III.  cele- 
bnrtetfhisrbirthrtfey.    Tire  demifeof  Alexander  III.,  in  1286, 
withoQt  ifTde ;  the  competition  for  his  crown,  and  the  ambi- 
tion'of  Edi^d  I., 'brought  infinite  miferies  on  the  contiguous 
nttioBS.    Oitthe  jifl:  of  Maf  129T  the  eftates  of  Scotland, 
af^er  fitting  at  Norham,  in  Northumberland,  w^re  adjourned'' 
bj^  the  EngKlfi  kmg^  to'  meet  him  at  UpfetRngtdn,  within 
B^nrwickfhirej  on  the  oppofitebank  of  the  Tweed!    Hei'e,  in  a 
few'd^,  theeftates  of  Scotland  relinquifhed  the  independence 
of  the  nation  to  Ettwtifrf,  to  enable  him,  as  the  pretended  lord  , 
p^kramount,.  to  decide  the  conteft  for  the  crOwn.      He  foon ' 
ripaired  to  Berwick,  and  an  ujriverfal  homage  to  the  EngKfli 
king  wa^  hete  rctjuitedi  under  pairt  of  forfeiture.     On  the 
aSth  of  TvLWrTptf  the  mayor,  ctjrpofation,  and  inhabitants  of 
Arwicfe  fwore  fealty  to  Edward  in  their  parith  church,  and 
njany-of  the  people  of  Berwickfhire  and   of  other  counties 
frtlowed  their  example.     Having  thus  obtained  this  important 
atknowledgmenti  which'  comprtlhended  fo  many  confequences, 
Edward  returned  to  England  in  Auguft  1291;  leaving  the 
ultimate  decrfion,  \rtth  refpefl  to  a  dependant  crown,  to  a 
fabfeqnent  year.    He  returned  on  the  ift  of  June  1292 :  a 
parliament  affettibted  at  Berwibk  on  the  ijfthof'OAober  1292, 
aftd  on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  great  haH  of  the  caftle, 
Eivrrard  ddjudged  the  difputed  crown  to  John  Baliol.     A  few 
feverifh  years  of  ctaimsby  fiie'  lord  paramount,  and  of  com- 
pliance uf  a  dependant  king,   ended   at  length  in   avowed 
ehmky;     A  treaty  with  Pfance  was  fought  by  Baliol ;  ancl'  in 
March'  129(5  an  inveterate  war  began.    Edward,  as  if  pre- 
pared for  fuch  an  event,  promptly  marched  to'  Berwick,  which 
he: toothy* afliult,  after  a  vigoYous  defence,  whete  five  thou- 
fsfnd  perfbns  were  fltiin.    The  caftle  of  Berwick,  which  Sir 
William  Douglas  commanded,  capitulated  on  the  fame  day. 
H^re  Edward  remained'  during  fifteen  days,  fortlfVihg.  this- 
border  town,  and  direfting  his  ulterior  meafures.     His  army 
marched  thitough  the  Merfe  to  Dunbar^  where'  the  Englifh  * 
generals'  obtained  a  viftory  on  the  28th  of  April'  1296,*  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Baliol  and*  the,  ifluer  of  the  war.    Edward , 
.  now  over-ran  Scotland,  and, '  aflfembllng  a  parliament  at  Berwick" 
on  the  24th  of  Auguft' 1296,  received  tlie  homage  of  the*king-. 
dotn:    In  the  fubftquent  year;  however,  Wallace  gained  Ber-*' 
vrtck  tow0|  a^  one  of  the  confequetxcesrijf  bis  viftoi^  at^ 
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Sciritfif  }  Imt.hift  iwyqrtanfc  at^iafitiatt c^wt  of  (faort  cemtiBom'^ 
aap<;e :  tbe  Sjcols  xvslitfid  frnm  it  as  Ed^vaid  agaio  adranced  tv 
the  Tweed  ;  and  he  now  placed  a  body  of  Gafcons  toganifoit' 
B^imck  tUl  tfaefbfftuneoiScotkuKlflxoitld  be  tried  by  a  battle* 
I]«-won  the  field  ol  Falkirk,,  on  die  aadofJulf  12^;  yet- 
tbe  Scol3  cnotJniifd.nnltthdqed,    In  .the  iubfequem*  year,  they 
ereii  befiqged  dtfiuOaftie  of  Stilling*-  In  N4>?ember  1299, 
Edward,  affemhied  ap^  aony.  at  Benviok,.  ia  oKler  to  teKevie  <that 
ii9poitant  ihength  K  hut  his  barons  reftiied  t»  advance  thpoogb; 
a.mgge4i  ceuntry  diMrin^p  th^  gboary  feaibn.-    After  afeemate  ~« 
fucceQes  and  defeats^  and  the  ill  kept  truces  of  various  years^ 
l^wanl  fnroQ^edfid^  ia  1 305,  to  fettle  this  litigated  kingdm  By 
hUofduMnce  for  thdftaUlity  of  Scotland^  in  virtue^' whim- ^ , 
the  c^^iki  cf  .BerwickiiAaa  left  in  tbe  keeping  of  the  ohamb^T*-^. 
h^in^oC  Scodand,  Sir  Jbim  de  Sandale^  who^  was^to^  appoikt 
fucb^aiibfanSfoi^  Be^wickfliire  as.  he  couid  aafumr'  fQrv  and- 
the  cbaniberkoft  was*  entrufted  with  the  town^  fbv^tbe'  prefit^  •> 
wbfy«o£h&wasL  to.  account  abocprding^  to-tbe  ext^litt  whtehhad' 
been  madoibf  the  king's  conunand  after  ks^^onqiied/  ^he«* 
cevQDaftioa.  of  Bfiheit  Bauce^  oP'  the  27th>af ^  Mai«h  1306^ 
bffmghl^wibh-.it  ac£re|hwas^  wUcb  was  net  feftt*  blM>dy  ihAW' 
the  former^  but  more  fortunate  for  the  interefts  of  Bruce- iii^dr 
the  independence  of  Scotland.    Edward  I.9  with  his  dying 
breathy  ordered  the  vigorous  profecution  of  hoftilities}  but 
Edward  11.,  as  he  was  oppofed  by  the  ikilly  and  valouri  and 
fortune  of  Bruce,  carried  them  on  without  fuccefs.     Berwick, 
aftcf  teany  changesi  retwrnedito  its  aatienil  allegkMttMH  under 
Robert  Bruce>  in  igiBi'    Ott  thatJOCcaCoK 'the-<ttfwa-again^ 
became  an  important  part  of  North  Britain.    That  great  prince 
marked  the  importance  which  he  annexed  to  its  acquifition  by 
ftrengtfaening  its  defences,  and  vefidiilg  within  its  caftle ;  and 
he  granted  confiderable  annuities  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
toem^H    lat  many  eniuing.  confisfbs^  whaob^wer^>  jEtHrgbl?  Vy 
-umvm,  UmmSj  Berwick^  town  and  daftly  wer^  often^ldft  and'>j 
raga]»ed,:b«t  in.  1482  they  wererfitialiy ceded  by>the  tuMfimatte^  * 
intngue  of  the^ENxke  of' Albany,  and. neiasp recovered  by  S^t^^ 
land    The.Englilb  now  regasding  .Berwick   as   theio  own,' 
made  it  the  eaftem.  mart  of  the  Seotdfli  trade  in  the^time  of  * 
Edward  IV.;  as.it  was  by  nature  the  ifTue  of  the  produ£l» 
which  the  countries  on  the.  Tweed  and  Tiviot  could  fpare.     In  * 
1 55 1,  Berwick  was  made  a  free  town,  independent  both  of 
Efigland  and  Scotland     As  King  James  was  t;eceived  with  the* 
warmeft   gratulations  by  the  people  of  Berwick,  he  feems- 
to  have  been  equally  ftudious  to  confirm  .to  them  their  old  ^ 
pfivil^s. 

After  Berwick  had^eifed  to  belong  to  North  Britain,  in^ 
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t4829  Ah  ihire  had  no  fettled  county  toinr ;  Dunfe  fome« 
tiined»  and  Lauder  ofteOf  but  Greenlaw  neyef)  were  ufed  as' 
the  fliire  towns. 

Lauder  is  the  only  royal  borough  within  this  county.  As  a 
kirk  town»  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  David  I.,  if  not  olden 
From  him,  however»  Hugh  Morvilie  obtained  Lauder,  wkh  its  - 
territory  on  the  Leeder  water.  Like  the  other  great  fettlers» 
Hugh  MonriUe  having  obtained  a  diftriA,  built  a  caftle,  a 
chuxch^  a  nuU>  and  a  brewhoufe,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
followers*  Lander  has  339  houfest  inhabited  by  1760  per- 
fqnsi 

GtHfdaw^  the  county  town»  ftands  on  the  White- Ader, 
twelve  miles  from  Lauder  on  the  weft,  and  twenty  from  Ber- 
wick on  the  eaft ;  it  has  258  houfes,  and  1270  inhabitants. 

Dunfe  was  the  (eat  .of  a  kixk  during  the  twelfth  century :  it 
ftood  originally  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  pleonafticaUy  called 
Duns-law  I  and  which  rifes  gradually  650  feet  above  tne  level 
of  the  fea.  At  the  head  of  the  plain  which  itretches  from  die 
month  of  the  Tweed  in  the  centre  of  the  ihire,  ftands  die 
modem  tovm  of  Dunfe,  having  the  Lamermoor  hills  on  the  ^ 
vpeft,  nordif.  and  eaft.  The  houfes  are  449,  .the  popttlation 
3»S7- 


Bute. 

Thu  cow^tjr  confifts  entirely  of  iflands,  forming  part  of  the 
HsbrideSf  wiudi  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  page. 


Caithkbss. 

.  T«B  cottnty  of  Caithnefs  forms  the  north«eaft  comer  of  dM 
iSsad  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  fort  of  irregular  triangle,  two 
l^s  of  winch  are  fea-coaft,  and  the  bafe  or  weftera  fide  is 
dit  boundary  of  the  county  of  Sutherhnd.  The  north*weftem 
|Vit»  which  is  the  point  of  the  triangle  oppofite  to  the  bafe,  is 
SllMngi^  Bay  Head,  or  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  which  has  long 
IMh  confidered  as  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  Ifland,  and 
•^acent  to  which  the  celebrated  John  o'-Groat's  houfe  is 
Mioed.  It  is  indeed  faid  that,  by  late  obiervations,  Dunnet 
Head,  in  the  fame  county,  appears  to  be  fituated  fomewhat 
fiuther  to  the  north  than  Duncan's  Bay  Head.  The  north 
bowidary  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
mer  Hallowdale  on  the  weft,  to  Duncan's  Bay  Head  on  the 
nft|  confifts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  ftrait  called  die  Pent- 
land 
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knd!  Fritfay  vhith  divides  the  main  land  oiT  Scotland  from  Afi 
Orkney  Iflands*  From  Duncan's  Bay  Hiead,  the  coaft  pfO* 
ceeds  in  a  dire&ion  tending  upon  the  whole  greatly  toward 
the  fomh-weft  i  and  here  the  county  is  bounded  by  the  Ger* 
man  Ocean*  Tlie  boundary  on  the  wefti  and  partly  on  the 
foadi-wefty  it  the  county  of  Sutherland,  as  already  mentioned. 
Caitfanefs  extends  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  foudi^  and 
about  twenty-two  miles  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  territory  of  the  county  is  in  general  flat,  but  the  coun- 
try afcends  gradually  from  tne  fea  on  both  fides  toward  the 
county  of  Sutherland  %  and  along  that  boundary  it  rifes  into 
confiderable  hills,  where  the  Erfe  language  is  fpdken,  and 
which  is  confidered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  but  except  toward  mis  weftem  elevated  boundary, 
wliidi  runs  along  the  bafe  of  the  peninfula  of  Caithnefs  from 
fea  to  fea,  the  county  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
level  tnfts  in  Scotland. 

Giithnefs,  on  account  of  the  litde  diftance  of  any  part  of  it 
irom  the  fea,  can  have  no  large  rivers ;  but  it  is  abundantly 
froplied  with  water.  The  chief  of  its  ftreams  are  the  waters 
mlhutji  and  Wict^  the  one  of  which  runs  into  the  North  Sea 
or  into  Dunnet  Bay  at  the  town  of  Thurfo,  and  the  other  into 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  eaft,  at  the  town  of  Wick.  The 
Thurfb  is  noted  on  account  of  a  moft  incredible  draught  of 
lahnoQ  taken  at  once  on  the  23d  of  Julv,  O.  S.  1743*4.  The 
number  amounted  to  1560  falmon*  Tliey  were  taken  in  what 
is  called  the  Cruive  Pool,  above  the  town  of  Thurfo.  The 
liver  Wick  n  augmented  by  two  ftreams,  one  from  the  loch 
of  Tofidngale,  and  the  other  from  the  loch  of  Watten.  Befide  ' 
tfaefe,  the  county  contains  a  variety  of  fmaller  ftreams,  with 
great  numbers  of  inconfiderable  lakes.,  In  the  upland  parilh 
of  Halkirk  the  lakes  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-four,  great  and 
finalL  The  moft  confiderable  are  the  lochs  of  Catbel,  Locb^ 
mtn,  and  Lccbmeady  g  but  the  largeft  is  that  of  Cathel.  It  is 
three  miles  long,  two  broad,  if  not  more,  very  deep,  and 
ah&oft  perpetually  full  to  its  fartheft  banks.  In  Uie  parilh  of 
Reay,  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  county,  are  alfo  to  be  found 
a  number  of  fmall  lakes  ;  and  likewile  in  the  more  eaftem- 
partof  the  county,  are  Snuinej^  AlftrHuellt  and  Wefter  Lothw 
befide  a  Tariety  of  others^  In  the  parilh  of  Olrick,  the  Loch 
cf  Dmrtm  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference,  but  has  been 
partially  drained. 

Undemeatli  the  rocks  in  this  county  are  many  caves,  ex« 
tending  iq>  a  confiderable  way,  and  acceifible  only  by  water  in 
boats.  la  thefe  hideous  caverns,  as  vifitors  advance,  the  light 
sf  die  fon  is  gr^ually  excluded,  till  at  teft  they  ar^  involved 
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iiv  Utter  darkne&t  and  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  torches  befme 
tl^y  reach  the  (Irand.     Along  the  (helving  (Ides  of  the  cav«a. 
iqany  cormorants  neftle  and  reft  i  and  the  report  of  a  gun  re*  • 
(qunds  with  a  moft  tremendous  noife.     In  the  feafon  for  feal«* : 
catchmgy  the  fifhermeii  as  Clently  as  poIEble  land  in  boats  at 
the  h<^  of  the  calres  on  the  beach^  where  they  find  numbers 
o|  fjpalsy  which  thej  kill  with  bli^dgeons  fof  their  oil.     In  the 
egre/s  trom  thefe  caves  the  gradual  light  of  the  (iin  is  enjoyed  with . 
double  {atisfaftign.    The  magm&cence  of  the  fceneis  height-* 
eued  by  many  rocky  pyramids  of  immenfe  height,  rifing  at' 
fc^me  diftance  ot^t.of  the  fea.    Curious  petrtla£):ion8,  iome  of 
them  meafuring  fcom  two  to  tliree  feet  in  length,  are  found  ia 
f(^e  of  the{e  caves,     Oxk  the  eftate  of  Hempriggs,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  creek|  one  very  remarkable  rock  forms-  a  fmsdl 
i4andt  about  a  guu  fliot  in  length  and  ^4  feet  in  width,  co« 
Tered  with  green  au4  open  at  the  top,  where  fea-fowls  ncftle^ 
It  is  fupported  by  two  oblong  pillars  completely  interfefled^. 
fo  widely  that  a  boat  can  eafily  patfs  through,  and  fo  r^ularly,. 
that  it  appears  noorelike  the  work  of  art  than  of  nature* 

On.  the  northern  fide  of  the  coaft  alfo,  .and  indeed  aHnoft. 
aU.  arouud  it,  are  a  gr^  variety  of  fantaftic  caarerns,  formed^ 
ii^  all  probability  b?  the  adion  of  ih^  waiters  of  the  tempeft-v 
uous  ocean*.  Ia  t$e  parilh  of  Reay^  on  the  (boie  a  number: 
of  fmall  caves  are  fou^d;  and  in  particular  one  with  a  ftrotig' 
natural  arch,  coveted  with,  green  turf,  in  a  level  until  the: 
adjacent  grpuzid  and  leading  over  a  cbafm  about  forty  feetr 
deep,  into  which  the  tide  flows. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  have  not  hithcarto  proved  o£ 
much  value.  ^fyhiQftone,  granite,  and  freefton^  are  found; 
and  lime  and  marl  are.npt  wantii^.  The  only  fuel.  wJhich  the 
country  produces  is  peat;,  which,  however,  is  in  great  abiind«% 
ance.  Great  hopes  have  at  different  times  been  entertained) 
that  coal  mi^^ht  be  obtained )  a  mineral  refembling  coal  has  inn 
deed  been  difcoviered,  which  emits  a  hot  vivid  ftame  Irhen  bntn-^ 
iag,,but  without  much  4iffi>lutlon  of  parts, or  diminutionof  ikie^ 
after  it  becomes  ^xtin£); ;  fo  that  inft^ad  of  coal,  it  feems  to  be 
an  earthy  fubftance  impregnated  with  volatile  inflammable  mau 
ter.  lu  the  bum  of  Hempfter  is  found  white  fpar  of  dia 
pureft  quality.  When  put  into  the  fite,.  at  very  flight  degree 
of  heat  makes  it  throw  out  a*coniiderabIe  portion  of  pho£« 
gjhoric  lights  which  graduaUy  decays  as.  the  ftone  cools,  and 
is  again  recruited  as  the  (tone  is  heated  anew.  When  reducei^ 
'  tp.%  powder,  it  puts  oil' an  exceedingly  brilliant  and  beaudful 
appeara{|ce  during  ignition*  In  ele£^ncal  experiments  it  is  a 
lyxwconduftor^^nor  does  it  ieem  .^hible  in  acids.  In  tbei 
pariib^f  R$ay  a  ^m^n  vejp  of  r^  on  ha&  b^n  diicoveied^ 
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fcttt  in  cutUmftadces  tliat  affoirdei  "no  iiiriircemiBms  ttfVort  Iw^ 
kon  ore  is  fewind  in  the  fume  neighbourhood.     Near  Thufftif 
are  a  fmall  vein  of  yellcer  nfjundick,  confidet^We  quantities  of 
white  mondick^  and  a  regohir  vein  of  heavy  fpar  nvixeid  w'liW 
fead  and  ehryftals  three  feet  in  breadth;  tart  the  irilne  ha^ 
never  been  wroaght.     A-  copper  tnine,  near  the  <5Id'  caftJi  o* 
Wick,  was  once  begnn-  t<y  be  wrought,  bur  the  tmdertakingt 
was  dropped.  ^'-  .  "  .  ..... 

This  county  contains  one  royd  boroujh^,  Wick,  6rt  the^ 
foadi-eait  cocdt,  and  alio  the  town  of  Thur(b  on  the  nottli? 
coaft. 

tflct  Hands  on  the  eftuary*  Of  a  fmall  tircr  of  the  fam^ 
name*     The  town  is  (inall,  but  it  is  the  county  town  or  capi*'  . 
tal  of  the  fiiire,  ami  confequently  the  feat  of  the  fherifF-court/ 
Along  with  Kirkwall,  Dornock,  -Dingwall,  and  Tain,  it  feAdr 
ar  member  to  parKament*  -  ^ 

The  town  of  Thurfii  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  ceaft  of* 
Catdinef9>  ftands  at  the  extremity  of  a  fpacious  and  beautiful^ 
toy,  being  the  we  (tern  part  or  bfanch  of  the  Bay  of  Durtnet/ 
where  the  river  Thurfo  falls  into  the  fea.  It  is  irregUferfjT 
built^  contJThing  no  edifices  of  any  note  except  the  dhutch,' 
irfiich  is  an  bW  fubftantial  Gothic  building  in  good  repair.  A 
new  towif  on  a  regular  plan,  is  beginning  to-  be  feiied  on*' 
the  banks' of  the  river,  in  a  pleafant  elevated  fituation. 

Aoiong  the  antiquities  of  this  connly,  one  is  moft  extent'* 
lively  known  hy  the  name  of  •  Johno'Groat'd  houfe.-    The  tr»4' 
ditional  hiftory  of  John-o^Groat  is  this :  In  the  reign  of  James' 
the  Fomth  of  Scotland,  Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John*  de-  Groaty- 
{fuppofed  to  have  been  brothers,  and  originally  from  Holland,V 
aitiirecf  in  Caithnefs  from  the  fou'th  of  Scotland,  bringing  with 
them  a  letter  written  in  Latin  by  that  prince,,  recommending' 
them  to  the  countenance  and  proteftion  of  hi*  loving  fubjeds^ 
of  the  county.     They  purchnfed  or  got  pofleffion  of  the  lamds^ 
rf  Warfe  or  Dungis  Bay,  lying  in  the  parifh  of  Canifby,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Pentland  Frith;  and  er.ch  of  them   obtained  ' 
an  equal  (hare  of  the  property  they  acquh*ed.     In  procefs  ot 
time  their  families  increafed,  and  there  came  to  be  eight  dit- 
fcrent  proprietors  of  the  natue  of  Groat,  who  poflefTed  thefe 
lands  aiRohgft  them  %  but  whether  the  three  original  fettlers^ 
fplit  their  property  among  their  children,  or  whether  they*' 
^  piiitfaaie(r  for  them  fmall  poffeffions  from  one  another,  does^ 
not  appear*     Theft  eight  families  having  lived  peaceably  and 
comfortably  in  their  fmall  poflelFions  fof  a  number  of  years, » 
eftablHhed  an  annual  meeting  to  celebrate  the  anilivferfary  of  • 
4e  arriral   of  their  anceftorft  oil  that  coaft.     In  the  cotitfe" 
tf  Aeir  feftiYtty  on   en^  of   thefe  occa&ons,    a^queftionp^ 
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smfe  fttmetwz  the  riglit  o£  taking  the  door^  and  fitting  ^ 
the  head  of  the  table,  an^  foch  like  points  of  precedency 
(each^eonleiiding  for  the  feniority  and  chieftainfliip  of  the  ckn}^. 
iHiieh  inereafed  to  fuch  a  heshtai  would  probably  have  prof?ed 
Atal  in  its  confeqnences  to  iomey  if  not  to  all  of  them,  had 
not  John  de  Gfoati  who  was  propnetor  of  the  fenry,  interpofed-^ 
He  expatiated  o»  the  happine&  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
fince  their  arriTalin  than  remote  comer,  owing  to  die  harmony 
which  fuU^ed  among  them«  He  afinred  tbeni^  that  as  fooa 
a»  they  began  to  fplit  and  quaird  among  themfelves,  thdr 
neighbours,  who  till  then  had  treated  them  with  refpeffc,  would 
Idl  upon  them,  take  their  property  from  them,  and  expel 
.  tibem  from  the  county.  He  merefore  made  a  propofal  to  biuld 
ft  houfe  ii^  a  particular  form,  which  fliould  be  the  propeity 
«f  the  whole  family,  and  in  which  erery  man  fliould  find 
hsmfelf  the  mafter,  and  which  fliould  &tisfy  diem  all  with 
tffyeSt  to  piteedency,  and  prerent  the  poflibiUty  of  fuch 
^putes  among  them  at  their  future  anniver£iry  meetinffSr 
lliey  aH  acqtnefred  and  departed  in  peace.  In  due  dme  John 
Ae  Groat,  to  falfil  his  engagement,  built  a  room  diftinft  by 
itfelf  of  an  odagon  fliape,  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in 
it :  and  having  paced  in  the  middlea  table  of  oak  of  the  fame 
Asme,  Vhen  the  next  anniveriair^  meeting  took  place^  ho 
defired  each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  fit  at  the 
head  of  the  table>  he  taking  himfelf  the  feat  that  was  left 
nnoccttpbd*  By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  any  difpute  in 
f^rd  fi>  rank  was  prevented^  as  they  all  found  themfehres  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  and  thdr  former  harmony  and  good 
kumour  was  reftored. 

The  popuktbn  of  the  county  confifts  m  32,669  perfons^ 
who  inhsibit  4,573  houfes.  -  Wick  has  31986  idiabitants  and 
S90  dwellings  if  and  Thuslb^with  fZ6  houfrs,  poflefies  3/Sat 
individuals. 


CLA€KBUR9JN8RtRK« 

This  coon^f'  contains  about  30,720  Englifli  aeres^  or  nearly 
14,975  Scottifh  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  die  fouth-weft  by  the 
Forth,  which  divides  it  from  StirUn^^fliire,  and  on  the  fouth««aft 
by  Fife.    On  tlie  other  quartets  it  is  bounded  by  Perthfliire. 

The  Ochils  ate  the  only  hSlsy  or  rather  mountains,  of  diia 
diftrid.  They  rife  in  general  very  abnmdy  from  the  valle^» 
and  form  a  fine  defence  againft  the  nortn  winds  to  die  cidti* 
tated  diftriA  of  the  county,  which  lies  between  them  and  the 
J'artfw    The  moft  itmaikable  of  the  Ochils  in  tins  diftrift 
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ire^  Dcomt  or  Jhaampt,  tn  itm  parifli  o£  Lbgfe^  and  Boc- 
dengb,  in  die  purifli  of  TiBicOttltiy. 

The  prindpil  rkert  of  the  county  aret'tbe  Forth,  die  Divm 
or  Devm,  and  Ae  Black  Divm^  there  are  aUb  twolaket» 
called  Garimam-Damf  and  TMttjfurU>*Dam. 

Chdanannanflure  is  estremelf  rich  in  minerala.     South 
fipom  die  great  lidge  of  the  Ochil8»  die  whdte  cottntrf  feema 
to  be  a  great  £eld  of  co^  with  its  concomitant  minersJ^ 
imnftone  and  fiine*    The  mountaiAs  diemfehres  aUb  ccmtahi 
foBie  of  die  moft  predeus  minerals.    The  rocks  in  the  Ochila 
areeompofed  of  red  and  ptf  eranite  whmftone^  and  difierent 
fcmds  of  fidiift ;  hut  among  mem  veins  have  been  found  of 
copper  and  lead«    In^the  veftem  part  of  die  diftri{t|  on  the 
effctteof  the  Airthrey,  in  the  years  17614  t^j,  and  4^  an  at« 
tempt  was  made  to  work  a  filver  mine.    About  ££ty  banrela 
of  ore  were  obtained  \  four  barrds  weie  valued  in  London 
at  6oi.  fterling)  but  the  work  was  abandoned  as  tiqpwfitible. 
It  is  laid  that,  at  an  early  period  of  die  eighteenth  century^ 
fir  John  Erikme  of  Alva,  Jav  the  aid  of  mmers  fiom  iJeacU 
liiBs,  difcorered  a  valuable  ftxatum  of  filver  in  the  jrien  that 
divides  die  Middlehill  from  die  WoodhiU  of  Aha.    It  wae 
firft  found  in  fmall  firings  of  filver  ore,  which  bebg  toHowed 
condnded  the  woi^men  to  a  great  mafs  of  that  metal.    It  bad 
in  ja  |reat  degree  the  appearance  ctf .  metallic,  malleable,  of 
what  as  called  virgin  fihrer ;  the  produce  was  no  lefs  than  la 
ounces  ef  filver  from  14  ounces  of  ore.     The  expence  oC 
die  difcovery  did  not  coft  above  ^oA    During  13  or  14  wedce  ' 
the  produce  amb^m^^io  4000/.  weekly,  and  the  proprietor 
is  fuppofed  to  faaire  ^^btained  a  f|im  e^ai  to  40,000/.  or  co,oooA^ 
befides  a  confidenble  4|iiiantit^  pf  ore  fecreted  by  the  work* 
men.    When  th^  gpreat  m^s  was  ^^ha^fted,  the  appearance 
of  fihrer  gnui^^liy  dimlmf^ed,  and  }he  f jodier  wfearch  was 
laid  afide.    About  the  year  1750  Ch^es  Etjtine,  jLord  Ju£> 
tice  Cleik,  having  purcfaafed  the  eft^ite^  a  oon»aay  was  formed^ 
wbidi  renewed  the  fearch  around  the  old  workings  1    «ad 
dmogh  fbme  fmall  firings  of  metal  fvece  ufifcovered,  they 
were  not  of  fi^Qcient  importance  to  encour^e  the  pontmif ance 
of  the  woric  upon  that  level«i    ^  F^  ^"^  dierefor/e  funk  be* 
low  die  fpot  mm  which  die  mafs  of  rich  ore  was  formerl jr 
obtained:  and  to  facijittate  the  operadon^  die  fide  of  die  hill 
was  pen^brsrted  by  #  pwie  or  levd  to  carr^  pfF  the  water.    In 
executing  this  fart  of  ttha  work,  a  large  mafs  of  ore  was  dif* 
covered,  which  at  firft  was  fuppofed  to  be  filver,  but  upon  accuv 
rate  examinadon  it  proved  to  be  die  femi-metal  called  Cobalt, 
vriiich  is  n&d  hi  forming  the  blue  gla^ngs  of  Chuia  ware,  and 
in  giving  to  glafo  ablue  colour.  -  Tlie  cwalt  of  Alva  was  tried 
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at  P,r^(^Qiipan)^Taii4  ;R>un4  tP'be^J^.iipxefpc&iafiinor  m  90V 
iKy  to  tliat  witn  which  Embpe  is'  in  gener4  fuppUed  £roi% 
the  ffkiney^of  .^a^ony.  Xjt'.iva^.  iu>w^£cei^ned.that.a  confider* 
able  quantity  ^f  cpj^alt  ore  had  be<^a  krcjugKi  to  the  fturfap^ 
Vhen  the  Civer  mine  wa$  formerly  wrov^}^  and' hpfi  bee^ 
j^ifei^d  to  .remain  for  Bfty  years  nndiftV^bed  funpng  heaps  of 
rubbl^Ih:  'thus  an  ^(JlditiQnal  (quantity  ^jr^s  procurod ;  but^  the 
inifs  of'  cobalt  was  fjpccdily  .eajiaiilled,-  as  diat  of  lilyjer  h^ 
forrnerly  been^  and  it  wa^  fouu^  neceflary  to  •abandon  the 
Wort.  4t  ^iPgifter  of  the  ppjerations  how-ever  j^  iaid  to  be  bf, 
^tiftencej  and  that  the  ilijj^xent;.  metals  founds -beftdes  fihrer 
JSind  cobalt^  were  Ic^d»  cojpper^ , and  iron,  atKLalTpof  arfeaiq^ 
WWch  always  ex  ills  in  large  quamitles.  uijited  ta  ihe  cohadtp 
and  forming  what  is  caUed  a  xnlneralizer^  from  whifh  it  miaJS^ 
h^  purified  ^befote  it  can  Jpe  Converted'  iiitg  the  Ijliie  powdef 
bfe'd  19  the.  m4ni^fa£loriei  jof  porcelain.  It  csiay  be  pfope^ 
liere  to  add,  that  ;Jie  late  I^oxa  Alva,  one  of  the  Jtnatore  of 
the  college  of  juftice,  firon^  fpme  of  the  ii^pr  o^  wbkji  re»» 
hiamed  In  his  pofleJOTion,  cau/ed  4  pair  of  cpoununipn  cups  (9 
^  be, made  fpr  ,the  life  of  tl^e  parifli  of  Alva,!  yf\th  the  follojyipg 
ihfiiription :  rV-  $jr«V  in  ecdf/tQ  S.  Servant,  apjtid  Alveth^  J^*  ^ 
?7^7>.  w  argento  indi^eno^  i).»  D^  C.  Qr  J^c^bus  Ef[/kme* 
\    The  hijlls  to  the  eaftwa^rd  ^lloi  uitheps     ' 
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tma  DolI«a',  contain  fimil^r.  appearances  cf  valuable  minerals^ 
\ii  the  formerof  thefe  paiJiHeg,!  upward  of  fki%j  years  age,  U^ 
|v^at  i^  called,  llie  MUf-gjed^  .a,  jqoppe|r  |];upe  w^  wrought  (p 
i  cQiiiiderabie  extent  by  an  ^Englim  ccppanir^  The  tfaicke^ 
ftratuni  was  ^bpnt  18  mchesi  and  fpi^r  difierent  ftiuta  wecf 
?Qund.  After  th?  work  had* been  carried  ^n  io|r  feyerai  yes^rs» 
It  was  ab^ndpncd  as  haying  b^coine  unprofijuUe.^  |n,th^  i^i^o^ 
hlTIs  hiuch  iroi\-{!on^  is  fov^nd  and  brge  quantities/^  the  ba^ 
iron-ftone*  In  the  iVme  jmpuatains  farther  ^ailward,  aboy^ 
th6  village  of  DolUr^  ][e^4  ^^^^  copper  naincs  were  at  oijif 
period  wrought  3  and  filvj^r  pre  has  been  found  ^a^  Glen^aiyn^. 
to  the  weitward  of  ca(llc  Campbell,  bttt  the  qu^ti^y  has  fiQ^ 
been  fufficlentto  defray  ihe  expence  of  working  ix?    ,; 

At  the  foot  of  the  Odiil^  the  coal  field  imsoediately  coo^^ 
mences  ^  arid  throughout  the  ¥vhole  di(lri£t  there  a^pe  n^mefouf 
collieries,  from  fpme  of  M^ich  conCderable  qifsmtiti? s  of  ^t^t 

E' (liiieial  ^re  exported.  In  confequence  of  the  ^b^ndanpe  of 
oal  andirdn-^ftpz^Cy  aJ^.Jrpn  work  has  bee^  eredled  at  Sauchi^ 
In  th^  parifli  of  Clackmannan,  under  the  firm  of  the  Deyaii 
company.  They  chpfe  a  ileep  bank  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tb^ 
Hver  Devan  for  the  fituation  of  their  works,  where  there  wa^ 
^  coAfiderable  quarry;  which  induced  them  tp  ^y  an  experi* 
|Dent|  whether  the  e;]^TaMiV  the  qiiarty  would  not  give  uiei^gt 


nan  &m9€tAettcf^  WtiA*zt'%  kCs  etpence  than  quarrying  the 
fkonet  ;uid  bttilding  th^ir'wdxltd  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it. 
They  have  two  blaft  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iion^  atid  to  gire  unufual  ifteadinefs  and  uniformity  to  th(^ 
%iift  ef  their  cyiindrica)  beliows^  they  fetid  the  air  tnrough  a 
▼ault  of  fuch  fize  that  it  contains  10,000  fdet  of  cotriprefTed 
iMn  Before  quitting  the  fubjeS  of  mineralogy,  it  maV  be 
fdieA^  Aat  fome  ftrata  of  uncommonly  pure  nne  clay  ziaVb 
been  found  in  this  diftriak 

There  is  no  royal  borough  in  this  county. 

The  village  of  Clackmannan  is  the  head  place  of , the  county. 
It  ftands^il  the  tidge  of  a  hill^)  its  ftreet  is  broad  ^d  regular 
enough,  but  the  houfes  are  mean. 

Tnc  moft  con&derable  town  ih  the  county  k  Jtlaa ;  mqft 
uf  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  It  has  a  good  harbbqr, 
ttid  $1  quay  fubftantially  built  bf  rough  hewn  ftone,  ai^4  fonning 
«  rreek,  here  called  a  fowy  into  which  a  rivulet  falk.  '  Above 
^iie  harbour  is  (fa  excellent  dry  dock,  large  enough  to  cdnj^in  a 
Alp  of  40  guns.  Abeve'i3)e  dry  dock  is  a  fefry',  at  whidii 
complete  piers  "hate  been  built  on  each  fide  of  th^  rivet. 
The  bresidth  of  the  water  at  full  tide  is  about  half'  a'  mile. 

The  'nsttirA  of  populatibn  is  in  the  county  ^,164  hou&^,  and 
-10,858  peopk>.  Ift'  Ca&kmahnan  739  hpufesj  with  2,5f<5i  in- 
ikkiiiMafm%  Alloa  ^17  hoaf^  aiid  $4^4  people. 


-      '  '    </H0*AllTir8Hl!llS. 

The  county  of  Cromarty  extends  along  the  fouthem  ftiore  of 
iSa  Bay  or  Filth  of  Ocknart  jr.  Its  eaftem  part  alfo  is  in  cQp* 
t»a,  to  a  confiderable  extent,  with  that  part  of  the  German 
Ocean  caiiied  the  Moray  Ftith.  The  peninfula  which  includes 
-Gretnaffy,  together  with  a  fmall  corner  of  Rofs^fliire,  is  deno- 
-  flmaCed  the  Black  Ifle,  6r  irr  Gaelic,  Elander.  A  long  ridge  of 
liiUs,  or  at  leaft  of  olevatad  ground,' covered  with  heath,  runs 
die  f4ioie  length  of  the  diftrid  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  ; 
and  the  remaining  territory  declines  on  the  foutJi  toward  the 
Moray  Ffkh,  and  on  the  north  toward  Cromarty  Frith.  The 
whole  pteinfula  has  probably  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Bhek  Ifle,  either  from  the  appearance  which  this  elevated  traft 
of  headi  gives  to  the  whole  when .  feen  from  a  diftance;  or 
from  the  ctrcumftatice  that,  as  this  peninfula  is  almoft  every 
wbeve  in  conta£i  with  the  fea,  the  fnows  in  winter  do  not 
ttnaan  long  upon  the  ground ;  and  hence  this  territonr  affords 
m  fittt  of  eontraft  to  die  neighbouring  Highlands,  whole  moun«* 
tiin5|  doiiikg  t  longer  peric^,  are  feen  corered  with,  a  dazzling 
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i^rhitenefs.  '  The  peninfv|la  U  ^hore  twenty  milet  long,  fiw 
miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  ?ur^pi  107  fquare 
miles,  or  68,480  acres. 

Its  mineral  productions  are  free-ftone,  granite,  apd  mwd. 
Coal  has  npt  t>een  produced,  although  a  fvibitance  (omewhat 
refembling  it  i«  found. 

Cropa^y  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  called  a  towni  and  it 
ia  npt  entitled  to  notice :  it  has  417  houfes,  and  2%^q9  inhabi« 
tants }  the  return  for  tl^e  countv  is  imoerfef^. 

DUMBARTOVSqiRE  PT  Dl7K9ABTOR6HIBB, 

DiTNBABTPN8H|R9  was  anciently  denominated  the  Sbire  gf 
J^ennox,  This  countv  is  of  a  ?ery  irregular  form,  bounded  by 
ibe  riyer  Qljie  and  Ar|yle(hire  on  the  weft,  by  Pertk^ire  bci 
the  north,  by  the  counties  of  Stirliiig  and  {janarx  on  the  npithr 
eaft,  and  Renfrewihire  pn  the  fouth.  It  rontains  tiprelt« 
pariflies,  vis.  DunWrton,  (lardrofs.  Row,  Rofeneath,  Arros* 
quhar,  Luf ,  Bonhill,  Ktlmaranpck,  Weft  ^Ipatrick,  ^ft  Kil* 
patrick,  KirkintuUoch,  and  Cumbernauld.  The  laft  two  aie 
flightly  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  county  by  a  comer  of 
Lanarkfliire*  The  county  contains  309  fquare  miles»  and  cwr 
iifts  of  a  mixture  of  natural  pai^iire,  woodi  and  ara(>l^  landi* 
The  firft,  including  moors,  peat  moiTes,  and  pther  placet  inac* 
ceffible  by  the  plough,  contains  46,739  fquare  Scpttifl)  aicrea  | 
the  fecond,  which  is  moftly  not  anoKi,  99883  |  and  the  thirds 
68,594.  Total  I2s,ai6  Scottifcf  PT  nearly  1599356  £n^liih[ 
acres. 

The  Eilpatrick  hills  originate  near  Dunharton,  and  fo  hx  ^, 
this  county  is  concerned,  terminate  at  Lochlompnd  on  tlia 
north-weft,  and  Kilpatrick  on  tlie  fouth  or  foutb-eaft.  They 
fbnp  part  of  a  remarkable  ridge  that,  b^gipning  near  Dun- 
barton  on  the  weft,  extends  eaftwanl  to  the  yicinity  pf  Stir* 
ling.  After  an  interruption  there,  to  giir^  a  parage  to  tl\e 
Forth,  the  hills  proceed  under  the  name  of  die  Ocbus  towai^A 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  where,  after  anotfier  interruption  to  give 
nflage  to  the  Tay,  they  again  proceed  nortb-eaftward  nom 
rerth,  under  the  name  of  the  Sidlaw  hillu  The  Clyde  at 
Dunbarton  pafles  their  weftem  extremity,  or  rather  perhaps 
finds  a  paflage  atrofs  their  trad,  for  beymd  the  Clyde  t^e^ 
iame  ^range  of  hills  feems  to  be  cpntmued  weftward  byr 
Greenock.  In  the  north-weftem  psurf  of  the  county^  die 
mountains  of  Arroquhar  and  Lufs  may  be  confidered  as  tliQ 
fouthern  continuation  of  the  Grampians,  firom  which  they  a^e 
divided  by  Lochlomond  on  the  eaft.    Their  precipitous  ai)d 
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ptfgtA  frnvmitSy  many  of  which  are  3«ooo  feet  abore  the  level 
of  the  tes^  are  for  leveral  months  in  the  year  perpetually 
covered  with  fnow,  and  often  hid  among  the  clouds.  Heavy 
Vadns  h^ve  deprived  many  partb  of  them  of  foil ;  but  in  general 
tbey  have  enough  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  fome  of  the  beft 
pafture  grafles  for  (heepy  and  they  are  omam<nited  with  fome 
p(  the  rareft  mountain  or  Alpine  plants  in  Europe. 

Thb  county  is  too  long  and  narrow  to  admit  of  its  having 
many  ftreams  that  rife  and  terminate  within  itfelf.  A  great 
part  of  its  weftem  boundary  is  formed  bv  what  is  called  LocJ^ 
tang.  Eaftward  from  Xochlong  another  Day  advances  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  in  a  dire£iibn  parallel  to  Lochlong.  It  is  called 
the  Gairloch^  and  is  feven  miles  in  length  and  two  in  bresddi* 
Eiftward  from  Lochgair  and  Lochlong  is  the  celebrated  Locb^ 
fam$mdf  the  fineft  and  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  Scottifli  lakes* 
Whether  for  extent  or  variety  ,and  magnificence  of  fceneryi  it 
is  probably  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  lake  in  Britain.  Its 
))ea^ti«s  have  been  the  fttbje£i  of  much  defcription, 
*  In  this  lake  they  reckon  about  thirtv  iflands,  fmall  and 
great.  Mp(t  of  them  are  finely  wooded,  out  only  about  ten  of 
|hem  are  of  confiderable  fize.  The  principal  rivers  connected 
with  this  county  are  the  ClyJcf  Leveftt  Eurici^  and  Kelvin. 
None  of  tfaefe  have  the;  principal  part  of  their  courfe  within 
dua  cooiity#  excepting  the  Leven,  which  is  the  outlet  by  which 
JUxJdomond  difdurges  itfelf  into  the  Clyde. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  are  coal,  lime,  and  flate. 

The  only  royal  borough  is  D^nbarton ;  it  was  made  fo  by 
^xander  the  Second  in  laai.  It  is  built  on  the  eaftem 
Innk  of  the  Leven,  which  almoft  encircles  it :  it  has  a  good 
Imbourt  where  large  brigs  are  fafe  in  all  weathers. 

This  town  has  329  houfes,  and  2*54 1  people ;  the  county 
IfU  3j43a  dwellings,  and  20,7 10  inhabitants* 


PUMFBI£S-8H|RB« 

Thb  county  of  Dumfries  19  abouf  fifty  miles  long  from 
fbatk-eaft  to  north* weft,  and  about  thirty-rfour  broad  from 
fwctb-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  It  i%  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Selkirk- 
(lure»  Roxburghfliite,  and  puml^erland  in  S^uth  Britain ;  on 
the  (imth  by  Solwa^y  Frith  and  the  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  | 
on  die  weft  i^y  ti^t  part  of  ibfi  ftewartry  called  the  Glenkens 
and  the  (hire  of  J^yt  \  qx\  the  t^rth  by  Lanarkihire,  Clydefdale, 
pod  Tweed-dale.  Toward  the  (bores  of  the  SolWay  Frith,  and 
^  part  of  Cumberland,  it  i^  comparatively  low  and  flat,  but  in 
ffery  Cflber  quarter  piountainous*    The  mountains  generally 
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ionfitt  ^Pfiicceffive  chfthas  orhigh  hilte^  giving  their  dii^Ctkm 
fo'theTircts. 

The  principal  waters  are  the  Niihi  the  Atmahj  die  E/ky  the 
Orr^  the  Srurr^  the  KeHriy  arfd  a  water  catied  Cficbup;  theTe 
are  all  running  ftreams.  There  are,  befide,  iereral  lochs,  a» 
Lddf-OfTj  out  frf  which  the  rirer  Orr  rifes,  Clofebum^Locby  and 
XflfiS  ji/ricL  The  three  rivers,  Eft,  Annan,  and  Nith,  diride 
tfte  coimty  into*three  gteat  diftrifts,  to  which  thefe  "Waters  give  ' 
their  names ;  the  moft  eafterty  dirtrid  is  called  E/Ualf^  the 
middle -one  AnnandaUi  and  the  moft  weftetly  Nithfdale. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  pwfents  an  ample  field*  for 
inreftigatton,  but  it  has  by  no  means  hilheno  been  fufficiently 
expiored.  Gold,  filver,  lead,  antimony,  iron,  friee*ftone,  lime« 
IliMAe,  mart,  flate,  coal^  and  peat,  have  ul^•b^e1l^  found  \  but  the 
010ft  Valuable  of  them  all  for  the  purpo^s  oi  pradkad  utility^ 
coa^  has  not  hitherto  been  product  in  fuch  abundance 'as  to 
tender  it,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  countyi  ^  cKeap 
article :  it  has  only-  been  obtained  and  wibught  at  the  4rwo 
extremities,  the  north-weft  and  foutb-eaftr 

This  county  contaias  four  royal  boroughs;  Dumfries  and 
Sanquhar  in  Nithfdale,  and  Annan  and  Lochmaben  in  Annan* 
dale.  Thefe  four,  with  tUe  royal  borough  of  Kirkcudbright^ 
in  the  ftewartry  of  that  name,  fend  a  member  to  parliament 
--  Dumfries  bdng  the  capital  of  the  county^  as  wellr^the  moft 
important  in  point  of  fiee  and  population^  muft  be  c6nfidered 
as  the  -ehief.  It  ftands  upon  the  bankd  of  the  rivHr  Nith» 
iibout  nine  miles  above  the  place  where  the  river  difchargeft 
hfeff  into  the  Solway  Ftith.  The  principal  ftreet  extends  fuH 
ibree  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  whole  length-  of  the  town,  in  a 
direftion  parallel  to  the  Nith.  Toward  Ae  middle  of  the 
tpWn,  this  ftr^t  may  be  nearly  one  hundred  leet'Wide.  Se* 
fides  this  there  are  feren  or  eight  ftreets  and  five  or  Hlix  lanes* 
The  breadth  of  the  town  is,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  from 
a  quarter  to  a  third  part  of  a  mile.  The  houfes,  being  built  of 
brick  and  a  red  free4loiie,  have  a  light  and  airy  appearance. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  rifing  gradually  from  the  riveri  i$ 
l^aUtifnl  and  advantageous.  It  is  neiif  and  weH  biiilt,  well 
lighted  and  paved.  The  town-hall  forms  a  part  of  a  building 
vreded  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
rather  incommodioufly  plac^  in  the  middle  of  the  high  ftref^» 
Under  the  hall  are  the  weigh-houfe  and  town  guard*houiet 
this  ftruAure  is  alfo  adorned  with  a  fteeple  and  ipire«  Near* 
ly  adjoining  is  the  prifon.  The  council-chamber,  in  a  ieparate 
iHiilding,  is  decorated  with  portraits  of  King  Witliam  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  late  Duke^of  Queenfberry,  the  latter 
ft  fine  paunting.    -A  Houfe  of  Corre^ion  has  been  htdy  built^ 
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Hiere  is  alfo  a^eatret  and  the  inhsdutants  v^  accomaiodtted 
wkh  an  elegant  fuite  of  aflemblT-rooms.  There  are  ti«^ 
churches  belonging  to  the  eftabliflimenty  beCdes  chapels  fofr 
Apifodpalian^,  methodiftsj  antiburghers,  and  the  fed  of  relieC 
In  a  fqaare,  nearly  in  the. middle  of  the  town,  is  a  handfoni* 
Doric  column^  ereifted  to  the  ^eroory  of  the  Jate  Dtake  oC 
Quecniberrf.  The  fleCb  market  is  a  Iquaret  (haded  aroiuu^ 
with  proper  conveniences  behind  for  daughter.  The  Dumfries 
jnfirmarjr  was  opened  in  17771  and  the  patients  tefortiog  Co  it 
havet  fiiKe  that  period}  been  gradually  and  uniformly  ii^ 
£reaCng.  Dumfries,  being  a  very  conliderable  >thorougnfare^ 
has  two  principal  mnS|  a  cofFee-houfe,  and  fereral  tatenuu 
£very  W^dnefUay  there  is  a  weekly  market  fpr  meal,  grainy 
potatoes,  butchers'  meat,  fiQi,  poultry,  eggs,  coal,  and  various 
other  "articles.  Saturday  is  alfo  a  market  day  for  butcher^ 
ineat,  6ib,  potatoes,  aiul  coaL— -A  fingular  cuilom  has  loag 
^fted  here.  The  cpunty  hangman  goes  through  the  market 
marke^every  ds^  with  a  brafsladle,^  or  lar|e  fpoon,  puihes  if. 
into  the  mouth  of  every  fack  of  meal,  corn,  &c»  and  carries  if. 
off  full.  Whea  the  farmers  refufed  any  longer,  to  compljr 
with  this  cuftom,  the  matter  was  tried  before  the  couruof 
Jaw,  and  the  hangman  was  found  to  have  a  right  tp  this  pjny 
qoifite  of  office. — ^There  are  alfo  confiderable  cattle  fauf. 
The  old  bridge  of  Dumfries  is  of  very,  confiderable  antiquity: 
it  eoniifts  of  nine  arches,  meafuring  four  hundred  feet  i|i 
length;  its  breadth  within  the  parapet,  13  fee^  ^  inches^ 
medium  width,  including  the  parapets,  16  feet  2  inches  9 
Jieight  from  the  die  top  of  the  parapet  to  the  water,  26  £eek. 
This  bri<]ge,  which ^  crofles  the  river  Nith,  was  built  by  the 
)ady  Devergilla,  third  daughter  of  Allan  £arl  of  Galloway, 
wbodied  in  1269:  fhe  impofed  certain  tolls  and  cuftoms  tp 
be  levi^  on  at)  cattle,  fifii,  corn,  and  merchandize  paQing  over. 
A  new  bridge  h^  been  built  fomewhat  higher  vp  the  rive^ 
than  the  ancient  one. 

"^Th^  royal  bprpugt^  of  Sanquhar^  fituated  at  the  upper  part  cf 
Nirhfjale,  is  an  inland  village  of  no  great  importance.  From 
time  immemorial  it  was  a  borough  of  barony.  Its  old  cafUe 
iA  Sanquhar  is  a  pidurefque  ruin  at  a  fmall  diftance  fouth 
ftom  tl]^  borough,  fituated  on  a  high  bank  on  the  north^eaCt 
fide  of  the  river  Nidi,  which  it  overlooks.  It  yr^s  once  the 
fefidence  of  the  family  of  Crichton.  It  has  been  a  building  of 
rcxifiderable  magnitude  and  extent.  « 

Tbe  town  oi. Annan  is  in  general  well  buUt*  A  few  failors 
beloQg  to  it  I  and  there  are  feveral  floops  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fifliery  onthe  coaft,  and  in  the  river,  affords 
fnUidteoce  lo  a  coafidaeaUe  number  of  people. 
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Lcchmahen^  which  probably  derives  its  name  from  feren  or 
tight  lakes  or  lochs  in  its  vicinity,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  very 
ancient  royal  borough.  It  is  remarkable  for  fbme  curious 
▼eftiget  of  antiquity,  particularly  two  ancient  fortrefles  which 
were  fituated  in  its  neighbourhood.  Theihe  is  the  fite  of'  a 
very  ancient  caftle  clofe  to  the  town,  on  a  noble  fituation  be* 
tween  the  caftle  and  kiik  lochs,  fiirvoimded  by  a  deep  moat 
and  fofle. 

Befide  thefe  royal  boroughs,  the  county  contsuns  a  confider* 
able  number  of  villages,  of  which  Ecelefeeban  and  Lochrhj  are 
Ae  chief.  There  are  alfo  MofaU  and  Graitney,  more  com- 
monly called  Gretna,  which  is  fituated  at  die  fouthem  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  and  has  long  been  famous  in  the  annals 
pf  matrimonial  adventure  for  the  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers 
from  England,  which  have  been  celebrated  there.  This  is 
never  done  by  die  clergyman  of  the  pari(h.  Indeed,  adthouek 
no  particuhr  folemnity  is  neceflary  to  the  coaftitution  of  we 
marriage-oontrad  any  more  than  to  any  other  bwful  engswe* 
ment  in  Scodand,  and  although  any  perfon  may  aA  as  uie 
celebrator  of  the  marriage,  to  die  eSe&  e(  rendering  die  en^ 
gagement  completely  binding,  and  the  iflue  of  it  hwfid 
children,  capable  of  inheriting  the  property  of  their  parents  % 
yet  fevere  ftatutory  penalties  may  be  infli£ied  upon  die  cele«> 
orator  and  witnefles  of  any  marriage  entered  into  without 
regular  proclamation  of  banns.  Hence  irregular,  or,  as  they 
«re  called  in  Scodand,  clandeftine  marriages,  are  odlv  cele* 
l>rated  by  perfons  who  have  nothing  to  lofe.  The  fubjeA  is 
thus  fpoken  of  in  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Graitney :  "  The 
perfons  who  follow  this  illicit  praftice  are  mere  impoftorsy 
priefts  of  diehr  own  creadon,  who  have  no  right  whatever 
either  to  marry  or  to  exercife  any  part  of  the  clerical  fun£lionr 
There  are  at  prefent  more  than  one  of  this  defcripdon  in  this 
place,  but  the  greateft  pari  of  the  trade  is  moncpolissed  by  a 
man  who  was  originally  a  tobacconift,  and  not  a  blackfmith  as 
is  generally  believed.  He  is  a  fellow  without  literature,  widi*- 
out  principles,  without  morals,  and  without  manners.  Hi^ 
life  is  a  continued  fcene  of  drunkennefs.  His  irregular  coiU 
dii£l:  has  rendered  him  an  objed  of  deteftadon  to  all  the  Ibber 
and  virtttotis  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  man 
(and  the  defcription  is  not  exaggerated)  who  has  had  the 
honour  to  join,  in  the  facred  bands  of  wedlock,  many  people  of 
great  rank  and  fortune  from  all  parts  of  England.  It  is  forty 
years  and  upward  fince  marriages  of  this  kind  began  to  be 
cdebrated  here.  At  the  loweft  computation  about  fixty  are 
fuppofed  to  be  folemnized  annually  in  this  place.-  Taken  at 
an  average  through  the  year»  they  may  be  eftimated  at  fifteen 
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frnneaa  eacli ;  confequently  this  traffic  brings  in  about  94$/* 
a-year.  The  fginn  of  ceremonf  »  when  any  ceremony  is  ufed, 
is  that  of  the  chorch  of  England.  On  fome  occafions*  parti* 
ciilaily  when  the  parfon  is  intoxicated,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
a  certificate  is  given*  The  certificate  is  figned  by  ihe  parfon 
Um&lf.'' 

Dttmfriesabounds  in  placeSywhofenameSyConneAed  with  thofe 
of  indiTidnals,  bring  to  mind  many  narratires  and  defcriptions  in 
iint  border  tales|and  fongs,  now  fo  defervedly  popular.  Among 
die  perfons  are  the  celebrated  Johnny  Armftrong  of  Gilnockie, 
and  the  unfortunate  Adam  Fleeming,  the  lof  er  of  fair  Helen 
0f  Kirkconnel  lee.  Another  famous  native  of  this  county  i$ 
the  admirable  Crichton,  the  account  of  whom  by  l^r  Thomas 
TTrquhart,  fumiihed  DoGtor  Jdhnfon  with  the  materials  for 
an  excellent  paper  in  the  Adventurer.  Recent  criticifm  has 
affiuled  the  veracity  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  with  unreaibvu 
aUe  feverity.  The  (Irudure  q{  his  flyle,  abounding  as  it 
does  in  quaint  pleonafm,  naturally  leads  to  much  hyperbole^ 
which  a  reader  of  moderate  underftanding  would  correft  and 
ledttce  to  its  proper  ftandardi  without  imputing  to  the  author 
die  fidion  of  material  fafts.  But  the  principal  ground  for 
difcreditiM  this  author  is  a  genealogy  of  the  Urqidiarr  family, 
wittch  is  toutid  in  his  works.  '<  It  is  almoft  incredible,''  iays 
Dr.  Blippis,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  <<  what  a  number 
of  £dfities  he  has  invented^  both  with  refpe£l  to  names  and 
£iAs.  Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  inftance  of  impefture  and 
fi£tion  was  never  exhilHted ;  and  the  abfur^ty  of  the  whole 
ped%ree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  exprefs.  It  can 
cnlv  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  perufed  the  trzet  itfelf."  The 
aumor  of  this  cenfure  feems  to  have  forgotten,  or  not  to 
have  known,  that  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  was  the  tranflator 
of  Rabelais,  and  that  the  thought  of  his  imaginary  pedigree 
IS  merdy  derived  from  that  of  Pantagruel  in  die  romance 
cf  the  witty  Frenchman.  Both  were  intended  to  banter 
tbofe  who  invent,  and  to  entrap  thofe  who  believe,  every 
aflertion  however  grofs  and  abfurdt  which  fevours  of  an* 
tiquity,  and  which  has  for  its  obje£l:  to  exalt  particular  coinp* 
tries  and  fanulies^  / 

The  peculation  return  of  Damfries-fhire.zs  11,031  boufes 
and  54*597  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Dumfries  ha^  i>275 
lioufesand  7,288  fouls  1  Sanquhar  478  houfes,  with  19350  per* 
'fens.  Annan  to  471  houfes  has  2,570  individualSy  ana  Lod^ 
JBaben  places  2^53  peifons  in  499  houfes. 
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EBiKBtmoHSHiufi  or  Mn>-LoTtrFiar. 

This  coonty  obviouflf  derived  its  appellation  Irom  ihif 
^itf  oJE  Sdinborghy  tlie  chief  town  of  the  (hire^  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingflbmi  but  its  origin  has  puzzled  all  the  antiqtiatiest*^ 
aiiki  has  bein*  pvopofed  as  an  appropriate  theme  for  fchoIaHlc 
diflertatioa.      Edinburgfafliire  extends  from  eaft   to  weft'  3^' 
j|die0»  from  north  to  fouth  i;  miles*     Thefe  meafurements. 
g^M  a  fuperficiea  of  358^  fquare  miles,  which  contain  229^110 
fioglifli  aofesy  and  the  number  of  people  being  122^54,  there' 
a«e  lather  more  thali  343  fouls  to  a  fquare  mile. 
.  The  area  of  Edinburghihire  may  be  confidered*  as  moun- 
tatnou8«    The  Pentland  hiUs  commence  in  Liberton  paAfliV 
near  Ac  centre  of  the  county,  and  extend  in  a  fouth-weft- 
divedtiott  about  X2  miles,  ftretching  beyond  the  boundary  of 
iSke  &ire  intaPedbles*    The  Caerketan  Craig,  which  is  fituated^ 
9$.  ^  noithem  extremity  of  the  Pentland  range,  rifes  abo^e> 
the  leieel  of  the  fea  1450  feet,  amidft  bther  hills  of  grear 
height.    The  Logas-hotife  hill,  which  is  Gtuated  toward  tfie ' 
middle  of  the  fame  range,  and  is  the  higheft  of  die  Pentland 
hills,  has^  been  found  by  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  to  bcr 
1,700  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  fea  at  I.eith ;  and  is  fur^ 
rounded  by  other  hilla  of  great  height.     TheSpital  hill,  which- 
U  die  moft  foutheriy  of  die  Pentland  range,  rifes  amid  other 
hiUs  to  a  great  elevation*    The  Pentland  hills,  in  Glenerofs 
parifli,  like  the  other  eminences  of  diat  mountainous  irad, 
confift  of  dtfierent  forts  of  whinftone,  and  of  other  la^ideou^ 
ftrata,  which  are  commonly  termed  primitive  rocks.    Next  to 
die  Penthind  mountains,  the  Mooifoot  hills  are  the  moft  con* 
fptcttoua-  ranges..   In  Ratho  pariih,  there  is  a- finall  congeries 
of  haihf  which  run  from  north  to  fouth  about  a  mUe  and  » 
.hiilf.^  and  ^i^ch  are  called  Piatt  hills,  from  two  hamlets  that 
anre  fitisated  on  two  of  thofe  mountains.    Through  the  patifh^ 
of  Cofftoqdiiny  nm  the  lulls  of  diis  name,  ia  a  curving  direct- 
tioa  from  faotb^afk  to  north^weft  for  an  extent  of  *two  milesy 
^ajtok  to  an  elevation  of  474  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
Between  Dalmahoy  and  the  river  Leith  on  the  fouth,  thertf 
aie  thifee  luUa  in  a  line,  vi^ch  are  called  Dalmahoy  Craigs. 
Between  the  parifbes  of  Cricfaton  and  Cranfton  on  the  eaft,-^ 
and  Coekpen  and  Dalkeith  on  die  weft,  is  a  contimXed  ridge  dF' 
hill^  whkkftrttehes.  nearly  fix  miles,  from  fouth  to  novdi  $  and 
^hich  does  not  much  obftiuft  the  road  from  Bdinliurgh  toN 
Coldftream,  that  croflcs  its  centre.    Arthur's  feat  and  Salin>ury 
Craigs  exhibit  a  wild  and  romantic  fcene  of  vaft  precipices 
ind  broken  rocksj  which  from  foi^e  points  feem  to  overhang 

the 


^  loiter  fd>!irb9  cf  Sdinlmtgh.  Ip  any  dihet  fitaattbn  Oam- 
tke  fingular  fite  of  Edinburgh,  the  Calton  Hillf  which  has 
.{carcdyb^en  noticed  by  touriils,  would  be'conCdeted  .as  aft 
exniaeaceof  confiderable  heighti  as  a  rock  of  uncomflnon  ap« 
pearance^  thatfupplies  a  walk  of  very  di?er(ified  Tiew8«^ 

Ediuburghfliire  is  well  watered.  The  Forib,  whi^h  bonnd* 
it  on  the  norths  communicates  to  this  country  many  adra»* 
tages  of  naTigadon»  of  food,  and  of  fertilisation.  *  After  the 
'  Forth,  theJ^  may  be  laid  to  be  the  chief  river,  which  b 
compofed  of  cwq  ftteams  that  unite  their  kindred  waters  be^ 
low  Dalkeith,  and  glide  in  a  deep  channel  into  the  Forth  jci 
Infereik.  Several  ftrsamlets  which  flow  from  Cairn  edge» 
a  billy  range  that  feparates  Peebles  from  Edinburgh,  form  the 
qooHnodiotts  merJLeitbf  which  flows  in  a  hollow  channel  be-^ 
tweeii  well- wooded  banks.  It  afterwards  receives  the  Beve^ 
Utw  Burmp  with  fome  fmaller  rivulets  ;  and,  courfing  in  a  ncntli^^ 
esft  dire£lioQ  2a  miles,  it  glides  into  the  Forth,  wh^re  its  iSue^ 
which  was  of  old  called  Inverieith,  forms  ther  port  of  Leitb^ 
Jtmm  river,  which  rifes  in  Lanerkibure,  and  runs  through  ihe 
Southern  comer  of  Linlithgowfliire^  firft  waters  Edinburgh 
dure,  where  it  is  joined  by  m  Bmch^JBytfu  The  Gala-'weier 
nfes  ia  the  Moorfoot  range:  it  x%.  foon  enlarged  by  idie 
gieater  volume  of  Hmot-ftnanh  when  both  lake  the  name  A 
the  Gala:  it  is  joined  in  its  couHe  bv  Ltfggafe^toater^  widk 
iereial  ftreamlets»  which  drain  the  valley  dirough  which  it 
gUdes.  The  Gala  now  purfues  iti^  fbutherly'dire&ipn  for  im 
fluies,  when  it  enters  3elkirUbtre^  and,  atfter  a  wandeduqf 
cpiirfe,  mixes  its  waters  with  the  Tweed,  which  peoples  it  wkk 
tBe  finny  tribes^ 

This  county  abounds  wkh  minerals  a»d  foffils.  Beds  of 
pitcoa!  ftretch  acrofs  the  country,  from  Carlops  to  MuiTelbm^l^ 
from  fbtttk-weft  to  ncirth*eaft  15  mil^  in  kngdi>  and  eight  aa 
bieadth.  limeftone  equally  abounds,  although  it  lies  titiaaxi 
to  the  hills.  There  is  in  this  ihire  great  plenty  of  frseftoni^ 
and  of  good  quality.  Granite  and  whinftone  are  fpund  aa 
every  [larifh.  In  Penn^cuik  these  are  fennd  miiftones,  marb^ 
and  petrifadions*  A  copper  mine  was  kid  open  in  1754,  at 
I^umjrfioy  on  Leith'-water^  fix.  miles  fQuthr.^efl:  of  Eilinburglu  • 

The  mineral  waters  of  this  ihirie  cimtribute  to  prefenre  or  to 
leftoit  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  St.  Bernard's  Well^  tm 
fbt  focky  anaffgia  of  ^  Leili>-water,  has  been  praifed  iot  ilt 
foed  qualitiea*  la  Craiaond  parifli  there  is  a  mineral  ipring 
whi^  is  called  die  Well  of  Spa.  In  Mid*Calder  pari&  there 
as9  fuljdmieoitfl  watar%  like  tbofe  of  Harrowgate,  and  in  the 
meie  cdevated  parifli  of  Pennjcuik  are  feveral  chalybeate 
f^mgi^  Two  milrq^famfhward  ot  EdiobOTgh,.is.St»  Catheqn^ 
.     •  or 
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or  the  oil  J  well»  which  engaged  the  proteAton  of  King  lameSf  ^ 
and  is  faid  to  have  cured  cutaneous  and  other  diforders  of  the 
people.  As  conne£ied  with  the  mineralogy  of  the  diftri&f 
an  inftance  mav  be  mentioned  which  occurred  at  the  fouth* 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  county  in  the  pariOi  of  Stow,  of  a 
movement  of  a  fpot  of  ground  on  the  30th  July,  1735-  The 
former  part  of  the  feaion  being  exceedingly  warm  and  dry^ 
there  was  a  great  ftorm  of  thunder  with  hail  and  rain*  At 
Wedderlawy  a  hill  in  Overfliiels  ground,  three  miles  up  Lugate- 
water,  the  fliepherd,  fitting  at  a  fmall  diftance,  obferred  the 
hce  of  the  hill  begin  to  more.  The  whole  flock  of  fheep 
being  gathered  on  that  fpot  in  confequence  of  the  thunder,  he 
immediately  fent  his  dog  to  drive  them  off.  Bj  this  meami 
the  ffreater  part  were  faved,  though  fome  went  with  the  break 
or  piece  of  land,  which  was  carried  down  to  Gala|  and  a  great 
quantity  of  the  mofs  as  far  as  Galafliiels,  which  is  rq[>orted  to 
have  ferved  the  poor  people  in  that  village  for  peats  the 
following  winter. 

In  the  parifli  of  Inverefk  is  a  curiofity,  which  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Maitland  in  his.  hiftory  of  Edinburgh :  «  About 
three  miles  fouth^eaftward  from  Edinburgh  is  fituated  Monk* 
town  (vulgarly  Mountain),  fo  denominated  from  a  priory  of 
jnonks  anciently  there.  At  this  place  is  a  very  great  curiofity, 
denominated  the  rouiing  uMf  which  is  a  draw  well  in  the  yard 
of  the  manfion  houfe,  the  area  n^iereof,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  water,^  is  abott(  thirty-five  feet,  and  is  fo  called  from  cer- 
tain noifes  it  makes  preceding  a  ftorm,  fometimes  refembliiur 
the  beating  of  a  copperfmith's  largeft  hammers,  then  a  noile 
like  a  Ihower  of  hail  falling  into  the  water ;  and  at  other  times^ 
by  a  violent  bubbling,  raifes  the  water  above  a  foot  higher  than 
its  natural  level." 

Muffilburgh  has  derived  its  name  from  an  extenfive  mufcle- 
hank  which  lies  in  the  fea  below  the  town,  and  was  probably 
the  caufe  <^  its  early  population  $  as,  even  at  this  day,  it 
aflbrds-  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  inhabitants  in  times  of  fcardty^ 
and  at  all  times  fupplies  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  a  delicate 
variety.  Muflelburgh  confifts  in  fome  meafure  of  three  vil- 
lages :  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  £(k,  adjoining  to  the  fea  fhore^ 
ftands  AriuflelbuTgh,  properly  fo  called,  confifting  of  a  broad 
well  paved  principal  ftreet,  with  fome  adjoining  Ismes.  Above 
Muflelbur^h,  to  the  fouth  or  more  island,  is  the  village  andi^ 
church  of  Inverefk,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pariih.  On 
die  weftem  fide  of  the  Eflc,  along  die  fea^fhore,  Fifher-iow  is 
fituated.  It  is  a  very  long  village ;  and  here  the  harbour  be- 
lobging  to  the  whole  is  phiced.  The  bttildixf  s  are  more  mii- 
form^  but  meaner  dian  thoCe  of  Mttfettmi^ ,  Muflelbsigh  ia 

what 
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what  is  caUed  a  borongh  of  regality,  that  is,  an  incorporated 
borough,  where  the  fuperior  is  not  the  \ihg,  as  in  royal 
boroughs,  but  a  fabjeA,  who  poflefled  in  former  times  that 
extenfite  jurifdiAion  2^d  thofe  high  pririleges  denominated 
regd,  and  which  exalted  their  poflefibr  to  a  fort  of  independ- 
ence upon  the  head  of  the  ftate,  as  the  German  princes  ^t  this 
day  are  independent  of  the  Emperor.  Muflelburgh,  before  the 
Reformation,  had  for  its  lord  of  regsUity  the  Abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  now  holds  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleagh  as  lor4 
laperior  of  the  regality,  and  pays  to  that  nobleman  certain 
foms  aimually  as  quit-rent  or  feu-duty.  The  government  of 
the  town  is  veiled  in  a  council  of  eighteen  members,  ten  of 
whom  belong  to  Muflelburgh,  and  eight  to  Fiflier-row. 

The  name  of  Dalkeith  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelie 
language,  and  (ignifies  a  plain  fitnated  between  two  rivers. 
If  this  be  fo,  it  is  perfectly  defcriptive  of  the  fituation  of  the 
village,  which  (lands  on  a  narrow  ftripe  of  land  peninfulated 
between  the  two  rivers  already  mentioned,  known  by  the 
name  of  £/k.  The  banks  of  thefe  ftrcams  are  here  beautifully 
wooded  and  embeUifhed  with  the  feats  of  feveral  families  of 
die  firft  diftin6iion.  The  principal  ftreet  of  Dalkeith  is  broad, 
and  well  paved  ;  and  the  buildings,  as  ufual  in  Scotland,  are 
of  done,  and  fubftantial.  It  contains  a  grammar-fchool,  which 
has  long  poflefled  diftinguiihed  reputation ;  and  to  which>  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  healthy  and  agree- 
able fituation  of  the  place,  the  fons  of  gentlemen  are  fent  from 
diiSerent  quarters  of  the  country.  This  Village  is  not  at  pre- 
fcnt  remarkable  for  any  fort  of  manufaflures ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
diftinguiflied  on  account  of  its  well  known  and  much  fre-; 
quented  market  for  grain,  which  is  held  every  Thurfday  i  to. 
which  are  brought  large  quantities  of  all  forts  of  graitf,  and 
more  efpecially  of  oats,  not  only  from  the  neighbourhood,  but 
iKb  from  the  fouthem  counties. 

There  are  in  the  (hire  feveral  confiderable  villages ;  as 
Midcalder^  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  near  the*  river  Amond; 
C^rfiarpiint,  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  cir«^ 
cumftance  of  a  golden  crofs  haVing  been  prefented  to  the 
church  by  fome  Frendi  nobleman ;  Cmx  d^ or  fin  ;  and  hence 
Corftorphine.  Others  derive  it  from  Gaelic  words  figdifytng 
fteps  through  a  wet  place  \  a  circumftance  expreflive  of  its 
fituation,  as  it  (lands  at  the  extremity  of  a  morafs,  and  in  low 
wet  ground.  There  are  alfo  Cramondj  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  iron  manufadure ;  Piunycuick^  and  the  leflTec 
villages  of  Laffnoade^  Loanheady  and  Oilmerton. 

Imifielburgh  has  1,469  houfes  and  6,604  fouls. 

Dalkeith  contains,5ii  houfes  and  3,906  fouls. 
Vol.  IV.  E  tuaux 
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EbSIV  or  HOBAVSIDKS. 

Th£  coiAfit^  of  Elgia,  or  Moray  proper,  foms  the  micidte  or 
principal  di{tn£^  of  the  ^^ncienc  county  of  Moray.    Ita  bound-* 
aries,  excepting  along  the  ihcMres  of  the  Moray  Frith,  have  not 
been  determined  by  natural  limits  ;  a*  ki  the  upper  pajct  of  the 
county  it  ia  interie£led  in  many  pboee  by  diftricU  belonging 
1Q  the  counties  of  Invemefs,  Nairn,  and  Banff.    In  general, 
however,  it9  form  refembles  that  of  the  county  of  Banfiv    It 
'  lefts  upon  a  northern  enpofure  j  its  upper  part  towards  the 
fuuth  confifls  of  a  portion  of  diat  very  mounuinous  region 
which'  forms  the  head  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
^er(h&ire>  and  which  gives  rife  to  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.    As  it  defcends  on  the  north  toward  the 
Moray  Frith,  the  country  becomes  more  low  and  valuable*    In 
ceoeral  it  mav  be  deicribed  as  bounded,  therefore,  on  the  north 
by  that  brancn  of  the  German  Ocean  called  the  Moray  Frith  ; 
en  the  eaft  and  fouth«eaft  by  BanSIhire  i  on  the  fouth-weft  by 
Invemefsfliire  \  and  on  the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Invemeu 
and  Nairn.    It  extends  about  forty-two  miles  in  lengthy  and 
its  average  breadth  is  about  twenty.    Of  this  extent  there  are 
more  than  aoo  fqiiare  miles,  denominated  the  Lowlands  of 
Morav,  lyins;  between  the  Frith  and  a  chain  of  hilla  which 
ftretch  in  a  dire£tion  nearly  parallel  thereto,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  eight  miles  from,  the  fhore.    This  may  be  de(cribed  as  st 
champaign  country,  though  diverfified  by  many  gentle  rifing 
grounds  i  which  being  all  either  covered  with  trees  or  culti^ 
vmted  by  the  plough^  form  a  landfcape  in  general  greatly  fupoi^ 
lior  in  beautyi  fertiUty,  and  ridbes,  to  any  northward  of  the 
Orampian  mountains.    The  remainder  of  this  diftri^,  about 
600  iquare  miles  in  extent,  muft  be  regarded  as  a  hilly  coun-* 
flry^  divided  into  numerous  fertile  valleys  along  the  banks  of 
different  ftreams,  which  all  terminate  in  the  Spey,  Loffy,  or 
Fiadhom.    The  uppermoft  part  of  the  diftri^,  called  Brae- 
Moray,  is  occupied  by  extenfive  forefts.    The  fouthem  parts 
ef  this  (hire  are  hilly,  but  abounding  in  good  pafture  or  over« 
fpread  with  forefts ;  the  northern,  plain,  rich,  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wheats  Vf^f  barlej)  and  oats,  and  called  proverbially  the 
pranary  of  the  north. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Fif$dhom^  L^y%  and  Spej,^ 
the  lochs  ai;e  called  Spynie»  Cots,  and  Nabee.  • 

The  mineral  produ£Uons  are  free-ftone,  grey  date,  llme*^ 
ftone,  and  fome  very  beautiful  agate. 

Elgin^  the  capital^  con£fts  of  one  large  ftreet  built  pn  the 

ioffy 
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Iiofly  in  a  delsghtfol  fitvation.  It  was  formerly  the  fee  cf  ^ 
biCbop)  and  the  (lately  ruins  of  its  cathedral  are  ftiU  remainingf 

The  town  of  Fwrru  is  agreeably  fituated  at  the  termination 
of  a  ridge  of  hiUs  on  a  rivuict  which  falls  into  the  water  of 
Fbdhom. 

Tbe  population  of  this  county  amounts  to  a<fi7Q5.  The 
houCes  axe  6»x2tf.  Elgin  contains  i>oa5  honfes  and  4>34f 
inbabitants^  and  Forres  has  $91  bonfes/the  numbfr  of  peoplf 
being  3,114. 


FiRSHias. 

This  couatv  is  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  Scotland^  and  tb<< 
eafteni  part  ot  the  county  is  waflied  by  the  German  Ocean. 
On  its  louthera  fide  it  looks  down  upoi>  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
on  the  north,  the  river  Tay  divides  it  ffom  the  counties  of 
Angus  and  Perth  \  on  the  weft,  the  boundaries  are  the  counties 
of  Fmhj  Kimofs,  and  Clackmannan.  The  county  of  ^inroi^ 
coaoaches  deeply  upon  itft  weftem  fide.  From  the  unevenr 
oefs  of  this  hil  boundary,  and  fh>m  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
iadented  by  the  furrounding  waters,  its  form  is  irregular.  By 
the  moft  oorre£l  computation,  its  medium  length  from  eaft  t9 
weft  is  about  thirty-fix  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth^  froqs 
north  to  fottth,  fourteen  miles^^and  therefore  the  wholf 
contents  will  amount  to  504  fquare  miles,  or  ^156,970  Scotp 
acies,  eoual  to  3a2,5(So  acres  £ngli(h  meafure.  The  eztxema 
kugdi  01  tbe  county,  however,  from  the  weftem  point  of  tht 
parifli  of  Saline  to  Fifeoefs  is  upward  of  fixty  miles;  and 
nom  Songhom  on  the  fouth  to  Newburgh  on  the  north,  is  npr 
ward  of  thirty  miles.  Fife  exhibits  abundant  inequtlitiea  of 
iiuiace,  Iwt  contains  nothing  that  in  Scotland  deferves  to  be 
denominated  mountainous  territory*  The  chief  hil}s  are  thf 
liomoods,  by  which  it  is  partly  leparated  on  the  weft  from 
Kinrofsihice,  but  which  are  in  no  refpe£l  remarkable.  In  the 
esfiem  part  of  the  county  is  Largo  I^aw,  very  confpicuoaip 
60m  the  (^qpofite  coaft  of  the  Lothians*  llie  Normsn  Law^ 
in  this  county,  is  alfo  confpicu^us.  Several  liiUs  on  the  nortlir 
ciftero  part  of  the  county  give  variety  to  its  afpe£k.  TW 
gcoecal  appearance  of  Fife  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  it^- 
populous  aloqg  its  fhores;  but  on  afcendmg  from  tb?nco  ifir 
md,  it  more  or  lefs  fuddlenly  afliunes  a  confiderable  degree  iif 
Ueakaefr  of  vfpeA.  1  ^ 

From  its  pemnfular  Gtu^ipo,  the.  inlaod  watem  l>i(  Fif? 
cannot  be  great  or.. import  ant.  .  The^h&sf.  of  its  ^ftr^sxas-  are 
Ibe  Liven  vqA  the  S^ffh^ .  tb^  forifier  in  \x\  w^i^.  WSWfii¥  this 
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tratersof  the  Loekfymd  the  Orr:  Ae  htter  is  fwelled  bf 
feveral  finall  ftreams. 

The  lochs  are  numerous  but  notviety  confiderable.  The 
chief  are  thofe  of  Lindorei  and  Killccnqukarf  Lochgeilietp 
CamillaJoch^  and  Lochfettie. 

Few  counties  in  Scotland  pofTefs  a  more  abundant  fupply  of 
valuable  minerals  than  Fife.  Coal,  lime,  iron-ftone,  and  free- 
ftone,.are  found  in  a  vaft  variety  of  places,  and  of  the  beft 
quality ;  to  thefe  may  be  added  whin-ftone  and  marl,  and  the 
Lomond  hills  are  believed  to  contain  both  lead  and  copper. 

Fife  is  divided  into  the  four  diftri^ts  of  Cupar,  St.  Andrew's, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  Dunfermline.  It  contains  no  lefs  than  13  royal 
boroughs ;  viz.  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  Burntifland,  King^* 
horn,  Kirkcaldy,  Dyfart,  Pittenweem,  Ktlrennie,  Cratl,  Wefter 
Anftruther,  Eafter  Anftrnther,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Cupar. 

Of  thefe,  for  its  ancient  grandeur,  Su  Anirevfs  is  entitled  to 
the  pre-eminence.  It  (lands  upon  a  flat  coaft,  from  which  the 
country  gradually  and  agreeably  afcends.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
ieaftern  fide  of  the  county,  overlookincr  the  German  Ocean, 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  Piftifli  kingdom,  and  afterward  aa 
epifcbpal  and  archiepifcopal  fee,  but  it  now  prefents  a  fpec- 
tacle  ill  according  with  its  paft  fame  and  its  antiquity.  If 
tetains  as  little  of  its  former  trade  as  of  its  magnificence.  Its 
haibour,  though  guarded  with  piers,  has  fufiered  from  the 
tontifiu^l  attacks  of  the  ocean  to  whofe  whole  force  it  it 
expofcd.      ^  « 

The  univerfity  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  Of  the 
Mtiquittes,  the  tower  and  chapel  of  St.  Regulus  or  St.  Rule 
iire  ftill  remarkably  entire.  There  are  alfo  foihe  few  remains 
t>f  monaftic  eftablifhments,  particularly  the  ruins  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Obfervantines'br  Gray-friars,  which  ftands  on  the  fouth 
.ifide  of  the  fouth  ftreet,  and  feems,  though  fmall,  to  have 
been  a  handfome  building.  The  priory  of  Saint  Andrew's  is 
tin  extenfive  ratti.  The  wall,  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  is 
ftill  pretty  entire ;  and  a  part  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  the. 
priors  and  fub-priors  ftill  remain.  Adjoining  to  the  priory  are 
the  mms  of  the  cath4^nJ,  which  was  long  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Scotland,  begun  by  Bifliop  Arnold  in  1 161,  and 
completed  by  BiiJiop  Lambertim  in  13 18.  The  following 
toeaiures  fliew  it  was  a  very  large  building,  and  the  remains 
«vince  it  was  elegantly  finiflied.  Its  figure  was  that  of  a 
crofs,  its  length  ^om  eaft  to  weft  meafur^  three  hundred  and 
feventy  feet,  the  tranfept  three  hundred  and  twfcnty».twOi  Of 
thiit  ihei^ficent^bttjlding  nothing 'remains*  above  groond  bat 
fragUfents  of  thV  ^ft-^titd  Veft*  ends;  tfaer fobth  wtH  of  the 
•tioir^'ilMifilring'hi  lefi^  tfbout  one  hundred' and  eighty  feet» 
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and  thirty  in  height*  There  i$  alfa  a  wall  at  xidit  angles  to 
the  choir,  pDffibly  part  of  the  fouth  tranfept.  The  weft  en4 
conGfts  of  a  large  gate  with  a  jointed  arch  called  the  golden 
eite>  probably  from  its  having. been  once  gilt;  over  it  are  a 
feiies  of  arches,  above  which  was  a  large  window.  On  each 
£de  of  the  gate  was  a  polygonal  tower,  crowned  with  a  conical 
top.  That  on  the  north  fide  is  fallen  down.  The  eaft  end 
has  alfo  two  turrets  crowned  with  pointed  tops,  between  which 
were  three  windows,  and  over  it  a  large  one,  nearly  occupying 
the  whole  interval  between  the  turrets.  In  the  fouth  wall  is  a 
range  of  windows  with  pointed  arches,  but  in  part  fuppofed  to 
ha?e  been  the  fouth  tranfept.  The  windows  are  circular,  and 
at  the  bottom  there  runs  a  range  of  interlaced  femicircular 
arches.  Excepting  thefe  fragments,  this  cathedral  v^as  in 
June  1559  demoliflied  by  a  mob  excited  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  reformer  John  Knox.  The  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,  com- 
nxmly  called  Cardinal  Beaton's,  ftands  on  the  fea-fide,  on  a 
ridge  of  rocks  north  of  the  town,  {aid  to  have  been  acceflible 
only  by  a  narrow  paflage.  On  the  eaft  and  north,  the  ruins  of  > 
the  walls  and  the  perpendicular  rock  below  are  n  great  height 
above  the  fea,  which  at  high  water  beats  againft'them.  The 
liputh  wall  has  fallen  to  the  water's  edge.  Large  fragments 
af  the  fouth-eaft  wall  have  tumbled  down  inwards,  and  formed 
a  fteep  bank,  covered  with  grafs  and  weeds,  not  eaQIy  paflable. 
The  great  fquare  tower  is  ftill  fuflSciently  entire  to  give  fome 
idea  of  the  elegance  of  the  building.  This  caftle  was  built  in 
1155  by  Roger,,  bifiiop  of  this  fee,  and  greatly  improved  by 
the  archbifliop  Cardinal  Beaton* 

Cupar  is  the  county  town  of  Fife,  where  the  (heriff  holds 
Us  coiltts.  It  boafts  of  great  antiquity.  The  thanes  of  Fife, 
in  the  earlieft  times,  held  their  courts  of-juftice  here.  Th« 
town,  in  ancient  days,  depended  upon  the  earls  of  f'ife.  The 
caftle  of  Cupar  was  the  chief  refidence  of  that  powerful  family 
for  many  ages.  What  was  called  the  caftle  is  now  totally 
demolifhed,  but  the  caftle-hill  is  well  known.  After  being 
lopg  the  refidence  of  the  «arls  of  Fife,  it  became  at  laft  a  na- 
tboal  fortrefs.  In  early  times  it  appears  to  ,have  been .  ufiad  . 
as  a  theatre.  The  Mount,  formerly  the  eftate  of  Sir  Davi4 
Ltndfay,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cupar.  What  is  cali/sd  the 
Garliebank,  being  a  piece  of  high  ground  (buth  of  Cupari.it 
remarkable  for  being  the  fpot  where  a  treaty  was  figp^,  on  the 
iStfapf  June  I599>  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and 
M.  D'Oyfel,  commanding  the  army  of  the  ^ueen  Regent, 
and  on  tne  other  part  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Janres^ 
prior  of  Saint  Andrew's,  leading  the  forces  of  the  congregation^ 
chat  is^  of  the  party  who  had  taken  arms  in  oppofition  to  the 
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Roman  Catiholic  fiiith,  which  the  government  impnklehtly  at« 
tempted  to  fupport  after  it  had  become  odious  to  a  majoritj^  ^f 
the  people. 

The  borbugh  of  Crait  was  formerly  written  Carle,  Carylet 
and  Caraille.  It  ftands  upon  a  finall  bending  of  the  fliore, 
und  confifts  of  two  parallel  ftreets,  extending  eaft  and  weft 
^long  the  Ihore,  which  is  deep  and  high.  A  priory  once 
exifted  at  Crail ;  but  it  appears  to  hav^  been  fupprefled  before 
the  Reformation.  The  walls  are  ftill  Handing  below  the  eaft 
end  of  the  town  clofe  to  the  fea.  In  1517,  the  church  of 
Crail  was  made  collegiate.  It  is  ftill  Randingi  and  ufed  as  the 
parifli  church.  Befides  the  high  altar,  it  contained  eight  others 
dedicated  to  dtflPerent  faints.  It  was  in  this  church  that  John 
Knox,  by  a  vehement  fermon  having  inflamed  his  hearers 
againft  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  led  them  to  aflail  the 
fuperb  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew'?. 

Weftward  from  Crail,  are  the  royal  boroughs  called  JG/- 
renffie,  and  Ea/fer  znd  Wefter  Atiflruiher.  They  contain  nothing 
remarkable,  and  are  in  truth  only  fmall  villages  or  rather  fifh^ 
fng  towns. 

'  Weftward  from  Anftruther  is  Pittenweem^  another  ropl 
torough.  A  great  cave  or  weem,  from  which  the  borough 
tierives  its  name,  is  lituated  half  way  between  the  beach  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  priory.  It  confifts  of  two  capacious 
apartments.  At  the  termination  of  the  inner  one  is  a  well 
tS  excellent  water.  At  the  junftion  of  the  two  apartments 
Is  a  ftair  leading  to  a  ftrbterraneous  paflage,  which  conduf^ed 
to  the  ground  under  the  abbey;  but  the  paifage  has  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  earth  falling  in.  Another  ftair  ftill  remains, 
leading  from  Ae  refeftory  of  the  abbey  to  the  further  extremity 
^  the  fubterraneous  paffage.  This  paffage  was  about  fifty 
yards  in  kngdi.  The  abbey  or  priory  itfelf  belonged  to  the 
tanons  regular  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  ^HxKj.  A  confiderable  remnant  of  it  is  ftill  to  be 
feen. 

Djfart  was  ere£):ed  into  a  borough  in  the  beginning  of  the 
TiSth  century,  but  its  original  charter  is  loft.  It  confifts  of 
one  principal  ftreet  running  along  the  fliore  from  eaft  to  weft, 
with  fome  lanes.  There  was  a  priory  of  Black-friars  anciently 
at  Dyfart  Their  chapel,  which  had  been  long  ruinous,  was 
at  lengdi  converted  into  a  fmith's  forge. 

Kirkcaldy  ftands  on  the  fea-fhore  on  the  bay  of  that  name. 
It  has  to  the  fouth  an  uncommonly  fine  foft  beach,  forming 
the  fliore  of  the  bay.    It  has  very  extenfive  fuburbs  without 
•  We  royalty,  which  together  with  itfelf  form  a  large  and  po- 
pulous town.    The  ftiburb  on  the  weft  is  called  the  Linl^ 
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Town,  from  its  haying  betn  bailt  oa  iinU  or  dowm  along  dit 
coail.  It  i$  in  the  parllh  of  Abbots-hall.  To  the  eaftwardl 
k  the  Yilldge  of  PathJiead,  which  ftands  on  elevated  grounA 
at  die  eafteni  t^imnadon  of  the  bay  of  Ktrlccaldy.  It  is  only 
divided  fn>m  the  royalty  by  %  fmadl  ftream,  over  which  is  a 
bridge ;  and  by  a  fteep  afcent,  inconvenient  for  being  ufed  as 
building  ground.  It  is  itgain  fttbdi\'i(led  into  Path-head  proper, 
or  DunnUuer,  Gtuated  on  dae  eftate  of  Ofwald  of  Dannikier  ( 
and  Sindair-town  of  more  modem  date  on  the  eftate  of 
Sinclair.  Patluhead  is  in  the  pariih  of  Dyiart.  In  bonfe«- 
-qoence  of  the  nanowncfsi  irregularity,  and  great  length  of 
the  principal  ftreet  of  Kirkcaldy,  it  is  extremely  tedious  and 
eren  teazing,  for  a  ilranger  to  pafs  through  it*  A  kipd  of  new 
town  has  of  late  been  opened  toward  the  north,  the  buildings 
of  wbtch  are  better  fuited  to  the  prefent  pnofperous  ftate  of 
the  infaabitatits.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  town^boufe  and  the  church.  ,  Since  the  union  of  the 
^wo  kingdoms,  this  borough  joins  with  the  neighbouring 
boroughs  of  Dyfart,  Kin^Mnrn,  and  BumtiOand,  in  fending  a 
reprefentative  to  the  fidtilh-  parliament.  The  manttfadures 
•carried  on  here  are  chiefij  tbofs  of  coarfe  linen,  bed  tick% 
chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  in 
ibme  oi  them,  and  low  priced  forts  of  plain  linen.  The  fpin* 
ntog  of  cotton  has  alfo  been  introduced ;  but  the  greattfr 
number  of  commoci  people  are  employed  in  liic  different  ope- 
rations of  heckling,  fpinning,  dyeing,  bleaching,  warping, 
winding,  and  weaving.  A  toinch  of  the  Bank  of  Scodaml 
iteftabiiihed  here  fince  the  year  1785.  Kirkcaldy  has  pro- 
duced two  men  who  atuiaed  to  very  deferved  diftinAion  in 
their  refpe^tive  ages,  Michael  Scott  the  fuppofed  wisand,  the 
Friar  Bacon  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  fo  well  known 
in  modem  literature  for  his  **  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments/^ 
and  his  <<  Inquiry  into  ^  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  WeaUi 
of  Nations." 

The  royal  borough  of  Dnnfirmlinff  at  the  diftance  of  1 6  miles 
firom  Edinburgfa,  ftands  three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about 
190  feet  above  its  level.  Tb^  city  and  caftle  of  Edinburgh 
are  feen  from  it,  together  with  Arthur's  Seat ;  and  it  com- 
fliands  a  fine  view  of  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Forth,  together 
with  the  Forth  itfetf,  Sometimes  concealed  by  an  elevated 
fliore,  and  here  and  there  breaking  out  in  openings.  Dun- 
fermline has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  manufadure  of 
diaper  or  uble  linen.  It  has  eight  fairs  annuaUy,  and  a 
weekly  market  on  Friday.  The  town  is  very  aficient,  and 
contains  a  conGderable  number  of  charitable  eftablifliments, 
though  none  of  great  extent.    Dunfermline  Abbey  was  a  Be- 
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n^i£llae  monaftery,  begui;»  by  King  Malcolm  the  Third  ct 
Canmore^  and  fi^niflied  by  Alexander  the  Firft)  fumamed  the 
)?ierce.  Its  vemains  are  eztenliTe,  and  fliew  it  to  have  been  an 
elegant  building.  The  fratery  with  ita  beautiful  window  is 
extremely  ftriking.  The  abbot's  houfe  is  adjacent.  Part  of 
the  church  is  now  ufed  for  parochial  fervice.  Several  of  the 
Scottifh  kings  were  buried  liere ;  and  indeed,  next  after  the 
celebrated  lona  or  IcolmkiU  fai  the  Hebrides,  the  church  of 
Dunfermline  was  the  mofl:  common  cemetry  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  The  remains  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  avenger  of  his 
iiountry's  independence^  lie  here  without  an  infcription  or  me^ 
morial  to  d^lingui(h  them. 

The  County  of  Fife  alfo  comprehends  59  villages.  Of 
which  Ely^  Falkland,  Newburgh,  and  Earl's  Ferry,  are  royal 
boroi^ghs:  but  they  have  no  {hare  in  the  ele&ion  of  members 
•of  parliament  for  Scotland  \  for  this  reafon,  that  previous  to 
the  union,  when  attendance  upon  parliament  was  confideied 
as  a  burdenfome  office,  the  inhabitants  by  petitions  obtained  aa 
exemption  from  the  duty  of  fending  them. 

Tonyiurn,  toward  the  fouth*we(tem  extremity  of  the  county^ 
has  a  harbour,  from  which  large  quantities  of  coal  are  ex* 
^p(»rted.  There  are  alfo  paflage  boats  at  Crombi^point,  which 
-run  acrofs  the  Frith  to  Borrowftounnefs.  The  harbour  of 
.Cbafleftownls  chiefly  employed  for  the  exportation  of  lime; 
and  that  of  Limekilns,  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal,  and  the  importation  of  wood,  iron,  flax,  &c. 
North  Queensferrv,  fituated  upon  a  point  ftretching  far  into 
the  Frith,  is  chiefly  ufed,  as  its  name  implies,  for  paflTengers, 
and  is  fituated  upon  the  great  road  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh. 
The  Frith  at  this  place  is  very  narrow ;  hence  this  paflage  is 
preferred  to  the  broader  pafTages  at  Aberdour,  Bumtifland, 
.  Kinghorn,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dyfart,  parricularly  in  ftormy  wea^ 
ther*  The  boats  being  flat-bottom|d,  draw  little  water;  fo 
that  an  eafy  conveyance  can  be  had  at  almoft  all  times  of 
the  tide,  except  at  low  or  neap  tides,  or  when  contrary  winds 
prevail.  Some  peculiarities  concerning  this  port  and  its  bar* 
bour  deferve  notice.  It  is  called  by  Buchanan  Margarita 
Pgrtusy  from  the  popular  princefs  Queen  Margaret,  already 
mentioned,  who  had  irequentlv  ufed  this  paflTage  in  travelling 
to  Edinburgh,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  patronized  the  inha- 
biunts.  It  was  afterwards  fubje^l,  during  fome  centuries,  to 
the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  who  exercifed  over  it  jurifdi£lion 
in  their  courts  of  admiralty  and  regality^  in  which  thev  have 
been  fucc^ded  by  tlie  juftices  of  peace  of  the  two  neignbour- 
ing  counties.  It  was  afterward  the  property  of  the  commenda<* 
t«  of  Dun£enQUne,  ^ho  fold  his  rights  in  &ares  to  a  number  o^ 
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private  bdividiiak ;  and  thrfe  (bares  at  prefent  beloftg  to  tha 
Earl  of  Rofeberry^  Frefton  of  Valley  field,  Dandafs  of  Dundafs, 
and  odier  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.     One  of  the  (hares 
belongs  to  a  boatman  at  the  p;iflage.    Thefe  purchafers  from 
the  monaftery  hare  always  continued  to  drair  a  fourth  (hare 
of  the  paflage^^money  and  to  fupply  boats.     Thegr  ufually 
giant  an  anniuil  leafe  of  their  fourth  fliare  to  one  or  more  of 
the  ordinary  boatmen,  and  their  rent  is  sinnually  about  300/. 
The  inhabitants  of  North  Queensferry  have  uniformly  coor 
fifted,  from  time  immemorial,  of  operative  boatmen  without 
any  mteimixture  of  ftrangers,  exceptuig  that  of  late  a  black>- 
iinith  was  brought  thither  by  the  innkeeper,  who  is  alfo  a  boat«- 
man.    They  hold  their  hou(e8  in  feu  under  the  Matquis  of 
Tweeddale,  as  the  fucceflbr  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  have  always  held^  from  genera- 
tion 10  generation,  the  paflage  pr  ferry  as  a.  fort  of  property 
or  inheritance.    On  the  evening  of  every  Saturday,  the  eanw 
lags  of  the  week  are  coUe£led  ir)to  a.ni^fs:  one  fortieth  part 
of  the  whcrfe  isdedu£led  for  the  public,  and  czWed  ferry Jliver; 
one  (ourth  is  fet  apart  for  the  prpprietors  of  the  paflage  ^  anil 
the  lemainder  is  divided  into  {haires,  called  JeaUj  according  to 
the  munbet  of  per(bns  entitled,  to  a  portion  of  it.    One  full 
deal  is  allotted  to  every  man  pf  mature  age  who  has  laboured 
during  that  week  as  a  boatman,  whether  he  has  vtGted  as  mas- 
ter or  mariner,  or  in  a  great  boat  or  a  yawl.    .  Next  the 
aged  boatmen  ^vbo  have  become  unfit  for  labour,  receive  half 
a  deal,  or  half  the  fum  allotted  to  an  afling  boatman.    Bpys 
employed  in  the  boats  receive  (hares  proportioned  to  their  age 
from  one  (hilling  and  fixpence  up  to  a  full  deal  or  (hare.     A 
(mali  f om  is  alfo  fet  apart  for  a  fchpohnafter,  and  for  the  widows 
of  deceafed  boatmen.    Nobody  for  ages  became  a  boatman 
or  failor  on  this  feny  unlefs  by  fucceffion.     That  right  was 
always  underftood  by  thefe  people  to  be  limited  to  the  firft 
generation.'   About  4a  men  a£b  in  the  boats,  and  receive  the 
(ttO  deal  as  failors  of  mature  age.    The  whole  community, 
including  thefe  and  tl^e  old  men  and  boys,  and  the  women  of 
every  age,  amounts  to  about  aoo  individuals.    It  is  kept  down 
to  this  number  by  emigration ;  becaufe  a  man  of  mature  age 
afoally  receives  no  more,  and  fometimes  lefs  for  adting  as  a 
boatmen  here  than  he  could  obtain  by  acting  as  a  feaman  ia 
the  public  fervice,  or  in  that  of  a  merchant  i  and  he  is  more- 
over e^duded  from  all  chance  of  rifing  in  the  world,  a  cir- 
cttmllance  which  ^f  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  number 
fiatiooary.     The  community  has  accordingly  exifted  for  ages 
deftitttte  of  riches;  but  none  of  its  members  have  been  re* 
4w6ed  to  abfolut^  poverty,   or  become  a  burthen  upon  the 
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public ;  becaufe  by  the  fundamental  law$'of  this  fociety,  the 
men  of  mature  age  have  always  fyftematically  laboured  for 
the  pad  and  the  future  generation,  and  have  divided  with  them 
the  bread  which  they  earned.  This  ferry  is  the  tivoft  fre^ 
quented  in  Scotland,  and  a  projeA  has  been  lately  fet  on  foot 
to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  it  by  forming  a  tunnel  under  the  Fritfa^ 
a  fcheme  by  no  means  to  be  deemed  impra&iaible. 

In  the  parifli  of  Kilconquhar  is  BarFs  Ferry ^  one  of  the 
rtfjtX  boroughs  akeady  mentioned,  which  have  no  Ihare  in 
the  Scottifli  reprefentation.  To  the  weftward  of  it  is  Ean^ 
-cniig  rock,  remaricable  for  its  caverns.  One  of  them,  calkd 
Mastiff's  cave,  penetrates  into  the  rock  about  200  feet.  It 
is  fttppofed  to  be  at  ieaft  160  feet  in  height,  forming  a  fttt- 
pendotts  natural  arch.  Some  remains  of  a  wall  are  to  be  feen  in 
it  s  and  it  is  &id  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  place  of  retieat  in  times 
of  danger.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  Macduff  Earl  of  Fife, 
who  h^  been  immortalized  bv  the  pen  of  Shakefpeave,  ai^firft 
concealed  himfelf  after  Macbeth's  ufurpatton.  Being  unlafe 
here,  the  inhabitants  of  EarPs  Ferry  conveyed  lam  over  to 
Nordi  Berwick;  and  upon  the  reftoration  he  obtained  the 
village  to  be  ereded  iipto  a  royal  borough,  to  be  calkd  EarPs 
Ferry,  in  memory  of  the  fewice  thus  perfof med.  Upon  the 
authority  of  the  fame  tradition^  it  is  faid  diat  Macduff  i9Be- 
wife  obtained  the  following  ptivikge  'from  King  Malcolm» 
diat  upon  the  application  of  any  crimiaal,  the  inhabitants 
Should  have  a  right  to  convey  him  over  the  Frith  in  one  of 
their  own  vefiels  (  and  diat  i£  they  did  fo,  no  other  veffel 
flKmld  be  allowed  to  put  to  fea  in  purfuit,  till  the  criminal 
fiiould  be  half  way  aciofs. 

There  are  many  afdutedural  antiquities  and  remains  of 
encampments  in  this  county  \  among  them  are  Inchcolm  Abhey^ 
in  Indicolm  or  the  Ifie  of  Columba;  Rcfyth  Ca/Uti  Loci 
Orr  CaSles  the  O^U  if  Eafitm  Wem/fsj  commonly  called 
Macduff's}  BdgmU  CafiUs  Setbunis  Towers  the  Tmer  Af 
CtoHdg  Baig&mejtUej  i  xbeAhieycfLitidaresi  liacduf*!  Cr^, 
and  many^otbers. 

In  the  parifli  of  Largo,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  axe  diree 
remarkable  ftones  ftanding  upright  in  the  ground.  They  are 
rude  blocks,  without  infcription,  or  any  veftige  of  a  charac- 
ter upon  them.  Hiey  are  cdled  by  the  common  people  the 
three  Lairds  nf  Lundin^  or  Lundie.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
they  are  the  grave^ftones  of  Dani{h  chiefs  who  fell  in  battle. 
In  the  fame  village,  a  great  grand  nephew  of  Alexander  SeU 
kirk,  poffefled  his  cheft  and  muflcet,  and  a  cup  which  be 
formed  and  ufed  in  his  defart  ifland.  De  Foe  converted  the 
hiftory  of  Alexander  Selkirk  into  the  entertaining  and  inftruc 
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'iSte  ftory  of  Robinfon  Cnifoe.     Selkirk  ^yns  bom  in  Largo  m 
1676,  and  went  tp  fea  in  his  youth.     In  1703  being  failing 
mafter  of  the  fliip  Cinque  Ports,  Captain  Stradlinpr,  butind 
for  the  South  Seas,  he  was   pnton  fiiore  on  the  iflnnd 
of  Jnan  Fernandez  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel  widi  the  cap- 
tain.   In  that  folitude  he  remained  four  years  and  four  months, 
from  which  he  was  at  laft  reheved  and  brought  to  England  by 
Optaxn  Woods  Rogers.     He  had  with  him  in  the  ifland  his 
chnhes  and  bedding,  with  a  fire- lock,  fome  powderi  bnTIeVs 
mid  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  knife,  bottle,   hrs  mathematical  ixt^ 
'ftruments  and  Bible.     He  builc  two  huts  of  ptmento  trees, 
and  covered  rhem  with  long  grafs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  lined 
thedi  with  flcins  of  goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  nnifket  fo 
fang  as  his  powder  lafted  (which  at  firft  was  but  a  pound). 
"When  that  was  fpent,  he  caught  them   by  fpeed  of   foot. 
Having  learned  to  produce  fire  try  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together,  he  drefTed  his  victuals  in  one  of  his  huts,  and  Hept 
in  tile  other,  which  was  at  fome  diftance  from  his  kitchen.     A 
moltitcde  of  rats  often  difturbed  his  repofe  by  gnawing  his  feet 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  which  induced  him  to  feed  a 
number  of  cats  for  his  protedion.     In  a  ihort  time  thefe 
-became  fo  tame  that  they  would  lift  about  him  in  hundreds, 
and  foon  delivered  him  from  the  rats,  his  enemies.    Upon 
his  return  he  declared  to  his  friends,  diat  nothing  gave  him  fo 
much  uneafinefs  as  the  thought,  that  when  he  died  his  body 
would  be  devoured  by  thefe  very  cats  he  had  with  fo  much 
care  tamed  and  fed.    To  dived  his  mind  from  fiach  melan« 
choly  thoughts,  he  would  (bmetimes  dance  and  fing  among  his 
kids  and  goats,  at  other  times  retire  to  his  devotion.      His 
clothes  and  (hoes  were  foon  woxn  by  running  through  the 
woods.    In  the  want  <^  flioes  he  found  little  inconvenience, 
as  the  foles  of  his  feet  became  fo  hard  that  he  could  run  every 
where  without  difficulty*     As  for  clothes,  he  made  for  him- 
felf  a  coat  and  cap  of  goat  fkins,  fewed  with  littk  thongs  of 
the  iame,  cut  into  proper  form  with  his  knife.      His  oply 
needle  was  a  nail.    When  his  kni£e  was  worn  to  the  back,  he 
made  others,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  fome  iron  hoops  that  had 
been  left  on  fhore,  by  beating  them  and  grinding  them  on 
ftones.     By  his  long  feclafion  from  intercourfe  wiSx  men,  he 
had  fo  far  forgot  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  that  the  people  on  board 
Captain  Roger's  ihip  cotild  fcarcely  underftand  him,  for  he 
seemed  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.    He  died  in  1723,  mate 
of  His  Majefty's  (hip  Weymouth,  and  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty, iridch  was  confiderable,  to  a  female  friend  near  Ply- 
mouthy  vbona  be  had  married.    He  had  nomantiicripts,  the 
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ftory  th^efore  of  his  having  been  defrauded  of  them  by  De 
Foe  is  untrue.. 

To  the  county  of  Fife  belongs  the  IJland  of  May.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  piouth  of  the  ^irth  of  Forth,  about  fix  miles 
diftant  froniWefter  Anftruther,  from  which  it  lies  in  a  fouth- 
ea(£  dire^on.  This  iiland  in  former  times  was  tenanted 
by  1 4. or  15  families.  Its  inhabitants  however  are  now  re- 
duced to  a  fmgle  family»  or  at  lead  to  thofe  employed  in  at- 
tending a.  lighthoufe  wnich  was  built  in  the  reign  of  diaries 
the  Fim,.  upon  a  tower  of  45  feet  in  height  The  archited 
whp  erecled  it  periihed  in  a  ftorm  when  returning  home 
after  it  was  finifhed>  and  fome  old  women  were  burned  as 
winches  for  having  raifed  the  tempeft.  In  the  night  of  the 
a3d  of  January  1791^  a  melancholy  accident  occurred  at  this 
light-houfe.  A  large  heap  of  afhes  which  had  long  been  ac- 
cumulating round  the  foot  of  the  tower  burft  into  a  flame. 
The  perfons  attending  the  light-houfe  confided  of  the  keeper, 
his  wife,  and  five  children,  and  two  men  who  adied  as  alliA-  . 
ants ;  they  all  liodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  towero}  ^W 
wind  carried  the  fmoke  of  the  burning  cinders  and  aihies  inco^  '\ 
the  windows  of  the  tower,  from  which  it  had  no  outlet,  and 
the  keeper  and  his  fatnily  were  fuflbcated,  excepting  an  infant 
that  was  uken  alive  from  the  bread  of  the  dead  mothen  The 
two  affidants  were  for  fome  time  fenfelefs,  but  they  recovered. 

The  population  of  the  county  dands  thus : 
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*.— 

I71831 

— . 

93>743 

St.  Andrew's 

— 

781 

— . 

4fZoo 

Cupar 

— 

796 

*— 

4*4^3 

Kirkcaldy 

— 

362 

— 

3*248 

Dunfermline 

— 

584 

— 

9*980 

Falkland 

.i.- 

490 

— 

2,211 

Newburgh 

— 

267 

— 
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Andruther,  Eader 

*95 

•« 

9^9 

Andruthcr,  Wedcr 

69 

— 

296 

Craile 

— 

344 

; — 

I1654  •- 

gy 

— 

ns 

— 
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Pittenweem 

— 

190 

— 

1,072 

Bumtifland 

-^ 

'  271 

'-W 

^>53^ 

Pyfart 

— 

846 

— 

5*385 

itennoway 

— 

338 

.^^ 

1,466 

Klnghom 

— 

316 

— 

2,308 
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Aberdour 

•  .^ 
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-^ 

3*264 

— • 

226 

.«. 

't,c6o 

Inverkeithing 

-^ 

350 

■** 

2,228 
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FoBVAH  or  Anous-shibx. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Northelk 
river,  which  feparates  it  from  KincardineQiire  j  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  proceeding  fouth  and  weft  to  the  Frith 
of  Tay,  the  German  Ocean  forms  its  boundary ;  on  the  eaft 
and  ibuth-eaft  the  Tay,  from  Barry  fands  to  the  quarry  of 
Kingoody,  is  its  boundary  on  the  fouth ;  then  it  extends,  in 
an  irregular  line,  about  forty  miles,  as  far  as  the  fource  of 
Ifla,  bordering  with  Pertbfhire  on  the  weft  y  and  on  the  north 
it  is  feparated  from  Aberdeenfhire,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix 
«  miles,  by  the  Grampian  mountains,  which  here  are  named 
the  Btnchinnans.  The  extent  of  the  whole,  from,  the  eaftern 
coail  to  the  Grampians,  is  about  forty*eight  miles ;  and  from 
Mount  Petie,  on  the  borders  of  Perthftiire,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Northefk  river,  ^bout  forty^two.  Its  average  length  how- 
ever, from  north  to  fouth,  is  thirty-two  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth,  from  weft  to  eaft,  twenty-nine  miles.  It  contains 
928  fquare  miles,  or  467,415  Scottifli,  e^ual  to  593,920 
IngHfli  acres. 

The  north-weftem  half  is  moimtainous,  confifting  of  % 
fedion  of  the  Grampians,  and  generally  inhabited  by  High- 
boders^  the  fouth-eaftem  is  more  level,  and  inhabited  bj 
Lowlanders.  The  monntains  are  covered  with  heath  or  pal- 
'  ture,  and  Ihaded  with  forefts,  the  Lowlands  tol^bly  well 
cultivated  and'  not  infertile.  The  coaft  is  abrupt  and  rocky, 
and  broken  into  numerous  natural  caTems.  It  fupports  great 
numbers  of  black  cattle  and  fheep,  produces  lefs  wheat  than- 
oats  and  bier,  and  yields  good  crops  of  potatoes.  The  eaftern 
parts,  from  their  maritime  fituation,  are  fubje£l  to  thick  fogs, 
which  prove  injurious  to  the  artificial  plantations. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  North  EJk  and  Smdh  Ejk^  IJla^ 
Digl^y,  and  Lunan.  The  chief  lakes  axe  tho^e  of  Forfrrf 
RejUnnet^  Refcchj^  and  Balgueres* 

The  minerals  are  lime,  ueeftone,  marl,  i  little  lead,  and  a 
Tetn  of  filver  too  inconfiderable  to  pay  for  working. 

Thb  county  contains  five  royal  boroughs  $  viz.  Dundee^ 
Aibroath,  Montrofe,  Brechin,  and  Forfar.  Of  thefe  Dundee 
is  the  moft  important.  It  ftands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Tay,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  large  and 
well  buUt,  confiftmg  of  feveral  ftreets,  diverging  in  every 
dtre£Hon  from  the  market-place  or  high-itreet,  which  is  a 
fpacious  fquare  360  feet  long  by  \oq  feet  broad.  The  towtl 
is  well  fuppKed  with  water,  and  die  harbour  is  advantageoufly 
Stuated  fortrade;  admitting  eafily  trading  yefiels  of  the  greateft 
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burden.  The  principal  and  ftaple  manufacture  is  linen  of  y^<* 
rious  kinds.  Several  cotton  works  have  been  attempted  with- 
out fuccefs.  The  Dundee  coloured  threads  have  been  long  in 
high  repute.  Dundee  with  Perth,  Forfar,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
Cupar  in  Fife,  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  On  an  emi« 
nence,  near  the  ftreet  called  the  Cowgate,  the  incorporated 
trades  in  comun£lion  with  the  kirk-feflion,  have  built  St.  An- 
drew's church,  with  a  fine  fpire  139  feet  hifh,  exhibiting  one 
of  the  pureft  fpecimens  of  modem  architecture.  There  is  a 
neat  entry  to  the  church  by  a  broad  gravel  walk,  with  grafs* 
plots  and  ihrubberies  laid  out  iif  a  moft  excellent  (lyle.  Tbi9 
town  was  the  birth  place  of  He£lor  Boece  or  Boethius,  who 
was  principal  of  Kine's  college  in  Aberdeen.  Of  him  Dr« 
Samuel  Johnfon  remarks,  that  «  he  may  be  juftly  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  revivers  of  elepant  learning," 

Aberbrotboel  or  Abroatht  fituated  at  the  eftuarv  of  a  ftream 
called  the  Brothock,  is  a  royal  borough  of  great  but  unknowa 
antiquity*  The  town  (lands  on  a  fmall  plain,  furrounded  on 
the  weft,  north,  and  eaft  fides  by  eminences  in  the  form  of  aa 
amphitheatre,  commanduig  an  extenfive  profpcfb  of  the  Friths 
of  Tay  and  Forth,  and  the  elevated  parts  of  Fifefliire  and 
Lothian.  T^h^  body  of  the  town  confifta  of  one  ftreet  nearly- 
half  a  mile  in  lengtn,  running  north  and  fouth  from  the  fea^ 
and  another  on  the  weft  fide  of  fmaller  extent.  The  harbour 
18^  fmall,  biit  commodious^  and  can  be  taken  by  vefleli  in  a 
fiorm,  when  they  cannot  enter  any  of  the  neighbouring  porUu 
It  is  entirely  artinciai,  being  well  flieltered  from  the  lea  by  z 
lon^.pier;,  and  during  ftorms  the  inner  harbour  is  fo  (ecured 
>  by  wooden  gates,  that  the  veflels  lie  in  the  fmootheft  water. 
x\iQ  znoft  interefting  objeA  here  confifts  of  the  venerable 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  convey  a  high  idea  of  it$  ancient 
magnificence.  It  was  buUt  with  a  red  ftone  found  in  tht 
nei^bourhood;  which  has  not  proved  fo  durable  as  that  found 
on  the  TweVd.  ^  Part  of  tlte  abbot's  houfe  is  ftill  ftanding  and 
inhabited  \  fome  of  the  ancient  floors  are  remaining,  and  fev9- 
ral  handfome  carvings  in  oak.  This  abbey  was  founded  by 
William  the  Lion^  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Montrofe  ftands  on  a  fort  of  peninfula  formed  by  the  river 
South  Eflc  and  the  Gernun  Ocean.  The  town  is  neatly  baik^ 
confifting  of  a  fine  fpacious  main  ftreet  with  bye  lanes,  ai|d  is 

i'uftly  accounted  one  of  the  firft  provincial  towna  pf  its  fize  in 
Icotland.  It  is  a  very  gay  place,  diftingoiflied  more  by  the 
refidence  of  perfons  of  opulence  and  foihion  than  of  commerce 
and  induftry.  It  has  its  theatre,  monthly  afiemblies,  and  other 
places  of  amufement }  and  annual  races  which  are  well  attend* 
ed.    One  of  the  oldeft  houies  in  the;  town^  now  i^onverted 
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into  1  hotels  is  noted  for  being  that  in  wUch  the  celdbrated 
Marquis  of  Montrofe  was  hom%  and  in  which  the  Pretender 
flept  on  the  1 3th  of  February  x  7 1 6|  the  night  before  he  efcaped 
10  Fiance* 

BmUu  alfo  (lands  upon  the  South  E(k,  about  eight  miles 
above  Montrofe*  The  town  confifts  of  a  handfonie  ftreet 
with  bje  lanes^  and  is  well  fupplied  with  water  hj  means  of 
leaden  pipes.  The  manufadure  of  linen  and  fail-clodi  b  car* 
ried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The  principal  ornament  of 
the  vicinity  is  Brechin  ca{Ue»  a  modem  edifice^  which  is  much 
admired  on  account  of  its  romantic  fituation.  The  cathedral 
ehurdi  is  an  ancient  and  handfome  Qothic  pile.  It  is  in 
length  160  feet^  in  breadth  61.  The  eaftem  part  is  ruinous  i 
the  weftem  part  now  ferves  fot  the  pari(h  church*. 

F^rfar^  on  account  of  its  fituation^  as  bdng  pretty  central^ 
is  the  place  where  the  {heri£F  holds  his  courtSi  and  where 
public  meetings  are  convened.  Hence  it  is  confidered  9s  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  gives  its  name^  to  the  whole..  It 
ftands  low  with  xetpeGt  to  &e  circumjacent  ground  on  every 
fide  excepting  the  well,  but  it  is  high  in  comparifon  to  the 
general  level  of  the  county.  The  ftreete  are  irreguhir,  but 
many  of  the  houfes  are  neat  and  well  built.  The  church  is 
eleg^  and  commodiouSy  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  A  confiderable  manufaAure  of  Ofnabur^  and  coarfe 
linsns  is  carried  on  in  Forfat,  and  die  nuking  oi  coarfe  {hoes* 
or  bsogues  as  they  are  called,  employs  a  confiderable  number 
of  hands. 

In  this  county  are  ai  ,oaa  houfes>  and  99s  t  a?  fouls. 

The  chief  towns  are  as  follow : 

Dundee  6>9$2  houfes  and  26,084  perfonsj  Aberbrothock 
62$  dvelUi^s  and  4,943  inhabitants  ;  Montrofe,  houfes  i,o79f 
people  7i974s  Bre^in  772  houfes  and  ^9^66  fouls ;  and  Forfar 
|I9  teeflings  with  5tf  6^  people.  Kirnemuir,  which  is  a  con* 
fidnable  bcMrough  of  a  barony,  contains  5)49  houfes,  and  hss 
4^1  people  i  there  k  slfo  a  town  called  St.  Vigearus,  wbidl 
^  4A^3  yihabitants  has  797  houfes. 


BU]>DIN<|TOHSHIB£  or  Ea9T  LoCHtAK. 

This  county  derived  its  appeUarion  from  the  (hire  town, 
'  which  name  is  faid  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but  of  difficult  ety* 
noiogy.  The  area  of  this  county  feems  to  have  been  called 
Burmcia^  from  the  abdication  of  the  Romans  till  1020,  when 
the  whole  diftri£t  was  ceded  by  the  Northumbrian  earl  to  the 
Scoctiih  king.    From  that  epoch,  the  ample  country  lying 
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along  the  fea  and  the  Forth,  from  die  Tweed  to  the  Aron^ 
was  denominated  by  the  Saxon  fettlers,  from  their  native  lan- 
guage, Lothian,  with  an  allufion  to  its  peculiar  jurifdi£lion  on 
a  litigious  frontier.  Lotluan  was  ftill  known  as  a  country 
diftin^k  from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  During  that 
of  his  grandfon  William  the  Lion,  the  Lamermoor  range  be- 
came the  fouthem  bonndary^of  Lothian.  Soon  after;  both  in 
popular  tradition  and  in  public  proceedings,  the  area  of 'thi» 
{hire  was  called  Eaft  Lothian,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
£dinburgh(hh%  or  Mid  Lothian,  and  from  Linlidigowfhire  or 
Weft  Lothian. 

The  weftern  declivity  of  the  Lamermoor  equally  form«  in 
this  (hire  fls  th^  eaftem  does  in  Berwickfhire,  a  confiderable 
diftri£t,  which  afFeds  its  atmofphere  and  pxpduces  many  of  itg 
ftreamlets«  At  the  weft  edge  of  this  vaft  moor,  which  has 
always  been  of  importance  for  its  pafturages,  ftands  Lamer- 
Law,  which  probably  gave  a  pleonaftic  name  to  the  whole 
ridge.  From  Lamerpioor,  the  face  of  the  whole  country  has^a. 
general  inclination  to'  th^  northward.  The  furface  of  this 
ihire  is  broken  into  many  inequalities  by  its  fudden  afcents 
and  frequent  declivities*  Yet  the  county  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
mountainous,  and  its  hills  dd  not  rife  to  great  elevations, 
though  Spartleton  hill,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in  the 
range  of  Lamermoor,  rifes  1615  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  Yet,  though  mod  of  the  weftem  declivity  of  this  un- 
fightly  ridge  is  occupied  by  alternations  of  moor  and  mofs^ 
there  is  much  of  a  better  quality  in  the  intervals  of  the  hills^ 
where  the  plough  performs  its  ufual  operations,  and  the  fower^s 
hand  produces  a  regular  rotation  of  crops. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  (hire  lies  upon  a  bed  of  granite.  The 
whole  county  is  full  of  pit  coal :  this  ufeful  mineral  abounds  in 
the  pariflies  of  Tranent^  Ormifton,  Glad(muir,  in  Preftonpans* 
and  in  Invereik ;  here  was  it  dug  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  earlier.  Limeftone  abounds  in. 
^ery  part  of  this'fliirei  and  it  would  be  di£Eicult  perhaps  to  find 
any  place  within  it  which  exceeds  fix  miles  from  fome  lime- 
ftoneTock.  It  has  marl  throughout  in  equal  abundance.  At  the 
entrance  into  tlie  harbour  of  Dunbar,  which  is  very  narrow, 
between  two  rocks,  is  a  prodtt^ion  of  nature -whidi  refembles 
the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the 
harbour  is  a  promontory  ftretchihg  out  about  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  north  and  about  twenty  yards  wide>  having  the  fea  on 
each  fide  of  it  on  the  flow  of  the  tide.  This  rocky  head  is  a 
patural  curiofity  of  an  uncommon  kind,  being  compofed  of  a 
red  ftone  which  is  not  limeftone  but  rather  a  very  hard  free- 
llone  refembling,  on  both  fides,  the  Giant's  Caufeway.  This 
I  peninfular 
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pcnlnfular  rock  is  called,  by  the  people  of  Dunbar,  the  ille. 
Freeftone  feems  to  abound  in  every  pait  of  this  (hire;  near 
Bam,  and  in  Pencaithland  and  Tranent,  quarries  of  excellent 
quality  are  wrought  for  daily  ufe.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  Hum- 
bie  and  Keith,  and  in  Oldhamftocks ;  and  there  is  an  iron- 
work at  Fawfide  in  Tranent.  In  this  (hire  are  feveral  mineral 
fprings,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  (hore  of  Haddington, 
facing  the  village  of  Caftleton,  lies  the  Bafs,-  a  rock  of  great 
height ;  on  the  fouth  fide,  the  top  appears  of  a  conical  ihape, 
bat  the  other  overhangs  the  unfathomable  fea  in  a  moft  tre- 
mendous manner.  This  naturally  is  the  annual  refort  of 
vater-fowl,  which  find  the  Bafs  a  commodious  breeding 
place :  among  thefe  the  mod  numerous  are  the  gannets,  or 
Sohn  geefe,  whofe  young  are  fold  for  the  benefit  of  th^ 
proprietor  of  the  rock.  'Hie  next  in  number  are  the  kittie- 
▼dees,  a  fpecies  of  gull,  which  have  derived  their  fingular 
name  from  their  couftant  cry.  Here,  alfo,  Ray  faw  the 
fcout,  the  fcart,  and  a  bird  called  the  turtle-dove,  whole 
footed  and  the  feet  red.  This  perpendicular  rock  is  celebrated 
m  the  Polemomiddmia  of  Drummond,  as  **  the  folango^fet^ 
Bafi.*' 

Haddmgtonflure  cannot  boaft  of  being  w^ell  watered.  It 
leems  to  nave  no  lakes,  either  for  ornament  or  ufe.  The 
Wbiu^Ader^  which  circulates  through  Berwickfhire  with  fb 
much  convenience  and  beauty,  rifes  in  Haddingtoa.  The 
Tytiiy  which  fprings  from  the  moor  of  Middleton,  in  Edin* 
bur^ihire,  <<  flows  tortpiie  like"  through  this  county.  From 
die  pariihes  of  Crighton  and  Cranfton  it  enters  this  ihire,  and 
holding  its  devious  courfe  from  weft  to  eaft,  wafhes  the 
county  town  and  falls  into  the  Firth  at  Tyningham,  after  re* 
ceiving  in  its  progrefs  Saltan  wattr^  Coalftown  waters^  and  feve- 
ral rills.  The  Tyne,  however,  is  fubjeA  to  floods,  and  has 
often  damaged  tne  {hire  town  on  its  banks  by  its  torrent* 
There  are  not  any  other  ftreams  in  this  (hire  which  merit  tb^ 
^peilation  of  brooks,  but  however  penurious  nature  may  have 
been  in  fopplying  this  (hire  with  lakes  and  riverets,  (he  has 
abundantly  made  amends  by  furrounding  the  whole  northern 
fliore  by  the  fea  and  Forth.  • 

The  principal  places  are  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North- 
Berwick. 

Haddington^  the  (hire  town,  lies  on  the  Tyne,  is  well  built 
and  paved,  agreeably  fituated,  and  furrounded  by  numerous 
(cats  and  manfions.     It  has  7x1  houfes  and  4,049  inhabitants. 

Dunknr  confifts  principallv  of  one  ftreet,  broad  and  hand- 
fame.  The  harbour  is  &iali  but  fafe,  and  it  takes  fome  &are 
a  die  Greenland  fi(hery.    The  caftle  of  Dunbar  has  often 
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furniflied  a  theatre  for  warlike  exploits  in  earlier  times.  The 
ruins  of  this  fortrefs^  which  is  feated  on  a  rock  above  the  Tea, 
is  the  Dun-bar,  or  (Ireilgth  upon  the  fummit,  of  the  ancient 
people.  As  the  land  in  this  vicinity  was  given  by  Malcolm 
Can  more  to  Cofpatrick,  the  expatriated  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, we  may  ealily  Tuppofe  that  he  here  ftrengthened  a  caftle^ 
which  was  completed  by  his  warlike  and  opulent  fucceflbrs^ 
'the  earls  of  Dunbar  and  March.  The  fieges  which  it  fuc- 
ceflively  fuftained,  by  the  moft  warlike  princes,  ire  fatisfa£tory 
proofs  of  its  ftrength  from  its  natural  pofition  and  artifici^ 
works.  The  foul  deeds  and  flight  of  James,  Earl  Bothweil, 
induced  the  parliament  of  December  1567  to  direft  its  demON 
lition.  The  neighbouring  town  derived  its  exiftence  and  its 
name  from  the  caftlelated  cliff.    The  inhabitants  of  Dtmbar 

3f9S'  9  ^W  ^^^^  717  houfes. 

'North  Berwick  is  a  fmall  town  pleafandy  built  on  a  hiU  and 
(haded  with  tfees.  It  has  a  fmall  harbour  protected  by  a  pier^ 
and  enjoys  a  (hare  in  the  fait  and  coafting  trade.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  malt  liquor.    The  houfes  are  270  \  the  inhabitants 

Near  Berwick  is  Prejionpansy  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
the  royal  troops,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  by  the  young  Pre- 
tender«  In  'the  fame  neighbourhood  are  Carberry-hUl  and 
Pinbie,  two  places  ftill  more  remarkable  in  the  earlier  period 
of  our  military  hiftory. 

This  county  contains  a  population  of  29,986 ;  the  number 
of  inhabited  houfes  is  6,256. 

Tranent y  which  is  a  confiderable  village,  has  651  dwellings, 
and  3,046  people. 


Inverness. 

This  is  the  moft  extenfive  (hire  in  Scotland,  ftretching  from 
theeaftem  to  the  weftem  fea,  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  m 
the  wideft  part  nearly  the  fame  in  breadth.     Its  fubdivifions  ' 
are  Invernefs  Proper,  comprifing  two-thirds  of  the  (hire  to  the 
north,  and  Lochaber  and  Badenoch  the  remaining  third  on  the 
fouth.     To  this  {hire  alfo  iSelong  feveral  of  the  weftem  iflands. 
This  extenfive  region,  which  forms  the  moft  wild  and  rugged 
portion  of  the  highlands,  prefents  only  the  appearance  of  a 
vaft  furface  of  mountains ;  fome  covered  with  heath  and  TeT«- 
dure,  or  feathered  with  groves,  woods,   and  forefts  \  fome 
dark,  rugged,  and  defolate,  interfered  by  extenfive  lochs  or 
wild  and  romantic  ravines,  glens,  ^and  valleys,  watered  by  in- 
numerable Alpine  ftreams.    From  this  defcriptlon,  however, 
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ttaft  be  excepted  the  Airds>  a  fmall  diftri£t  on  the  notth,  be* 
tweea  the  Nefs  and  th^  Beauley,  which  is  cultivated,  inclofed^ 
and  produces  oats  and  bier^  the  grain  adapted  to  this  northern 
ibiL 

A  Cngular  feature  of  this  county  is  the  extenfive  glen  or 
TalJey'ealled  Glen-more*na-h'Alabiny  or  the  great  glen  o£ 
Albion.  This  glen,  which  interfefts  tlie  county  from  fea  td 
fea,  is  feventy  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  fcarcely  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide,  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a  range  of  Aeep 
and  rugged  mountains,  and  watered,  or  rather  filled,  for  nearl]f 
two4hirds  of  its  length  by  lochs  Nefsj  Lochy^  and  Eil.  The 
fiift  of  thefe  is  above  twenty  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  fathoms  deep  ;  the  fecond,  eight  miles  in  length.  Thef 
facilities  afforded  by  this  valley  have  given  rife  to  the  Cale- 
donian canal,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Loch  Nefs 
never  freezes,  while  another  loch  called  Loch  Wain  is  always 
frozen.  Conne£ted  with,  or  originating  from,  thefe  lochs,  are 
the  rivers  Nefs,  Spey,  Game,  Morrijlofij  Eimerie;  and  Coiliie. 
There  is  alfo  ^the  Beaulity  compofed  of  the  three  lefler  flreams,  . 
Farrur,  Camct,  and  Gia/s.     There  are  feveral  other  lochs. 

The  county  contains  limeftone,  porphyry,  and  granite,  and 
ibme  lead  and  filver  have  been  difcovered.  The  mountains  in 
many  parts  are  clothed  with  natural  forefts  of  the  fineft  pine  ; 
but  its  riches  are  its  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  numbers  of 
which  are  annually  fent  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Its  Deaths  and  wilds  abound  with  deer  and  every  fpecies 
of  game,  and  its  Ipchs  and  inlets  with  fifh. 

In  Glen-roy,  a  valley  near  Fort  Auguftus,  are  feveral  ter- 
races on  roads  running  on  both  fides  along  the  declivity  of  the 
oppofite  mountains,  thirty  feet  wide  ^nd  nearly  nine  miles  in 
lengdu  This  extenfive  work,  apparently  without  any  ufe, 
has  long  perplexed  the  antiquaries,  but  the  better  opinion 
feems  to  be  that  it  is  a  produ£tion  of  nature  not  of  art.  In 
other  parts  of  the  fhire  are  various  old  buildings  and  anti- 
qaities,  but  the  great  attraflions  are  the  wonderful  features  of 
Aatore,  in  which  are  comprized  the  fol/s  of  Foyers  and  the 
noun  tain  called  Ben-nevis,  4i370  feet  in  height. 

So  fecluded  and  impervious  a  diftrift  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
cootaio  any  large  communities.  The  principal  and  almoft  the  ^ 
only  extenfive  place  is  Invernefiy  a  neat  town,  pleafmtly  fitu- 
ate4  on  the  Nefs.  Being  a  military  ftation,  and  the  great 
centre  of  aimed  all  the  inland  commerce  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
had,  it  is  flouri(hing,  cheerful,  and  polite.  Its  fine  harbour 
admits  veflels  of  two  hundred  tons  at  high  tides  ;  and  vefiels 
of  five  hundred  tons  can  approach  within  a  mile  at  the  loweft 
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<bb.  Some  branches  of  the  lineiij  woollen,  cottont  and  hemp 
manufadure  are  carried  on  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Invernefsfhire,  according  to*  the  returns,  contains  74)292 
Ibuls.    The  number  of  houfes  is  14,5 16. 

Invernefs  town  with  its  dependencies,  forming  one  parifli, 
has  1,431  houfes,  and  8,732  inhabiunts. 
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Called  alfo  the  (hire  of  Mems,  is  in  length  about  Airty,' 
and  in  breadth  twenty  miles ;  and  contains  191)576  Scottiih, 
or  243,444  Englifh  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Aberdeenfliire,  and  on  the 
ibuth  and  weft  by  the  county  of  Angu^. 

The  weftem  fide  of  this  county,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Grampians,  is  hilly  and  covered  with  heaths  and  pafture^ 
though  the  hollows  ar^  cultivated  ^  the  eaftem  parts  are  mor^ 
generally  level,  and  fertile  in  every  fpecies  of  corn.  Over  the 
whole  country  are  fcattered  numerous  plantations  of  firs  and 
other  tre^s  raifed  in  recent  times,  but  thofe  in  expofed  fitu- 
ations  on  the  eaftem  fide,  like  all  the  diftri^s  on  this  coaft, 
are  fubjeft  to  the  canker  and  mofs.  The  fhite  has  been  much 
benefited  by  the  fpirit  of  agricultural  improvement  which  has 
animated  the  country  gentlemen ;  and  the  cottages  of  the  pea« 
fantry  (hew  far  more  neatnefs  and  attention  to  comfort  than  it 
nfual  in  the  diftant  parts  of  Scotland. 

Hie  principal  waters  conneded  with  this  county  are  the 
North  Efk  and  the  Bte.  The  Z)j^,  the  CvwU^  the  CartM,  the 
Bervie^  and  the  Luther yZte  ftreams  of  inferior  note. 

The  minerals  are  limeftone,  fome  valuable  pebbles,  and  fine 
jafper ;  the  coaft  has  large  rocks  of  'what  is  called  p}um-pu4^ 
ding-ftone,  and  in  the  eaftem  parts  of  the  (bounty  are  quafrk% 
^  of  granite.    -  '"^^"^ 

Here  are  few  places  worth  particular  attention.  r^^ticip 

JnverbervU,  or  Bervity  is  a  royal  borough  5  it  has  a  haftlie^ 
and  a  bridge }  it  was^  a  place  of  fome  note,  but  now  the  wlidle 
pari(h  in  which  it  ftands  has  only  210  houfes,  and  1,068  fouls* 

Kincardine^  once  the  county  town,  is  now  dwindled  to  an 
inconfiderable  village. 

'  Stonehrvey  or  Stmehaven^  the  head  burgh  of  the  (hire,  is  a 
fmatl  town  built  at  the  iopt  of  the  clifF  on  the  (hore  of  a  little 
bay.  It  has  a  m)inufA<£tBre  of  fail-cloths  and  ofnaburghs,  and 
knit  ftockiffgs.  Its  harbour  is  covered  with  a  pier,  but  is  only 
capable  of  receiving  fmall  veffels  even  at  high  water. 

Laurencekiri^ 
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.  LauraiceUri^  lately  a  petty  hamlet^  has  rifen  into  &  F^^ 
towoi  with  a  right  to  ele&  magiftrates,  .  a  yearly  fair  and 
weekly  marketi  by  the  patronage  of  its  proprietor  Lord  Gar-* 
dfflftone.  He  has  eftablHhed  manufadlories  of  linen  and  cam« 
hncs,  and  removed  the  oppreiEve  feudal  privileges,  wliicb 
tended  to  (hackle  agriculture. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  country  is  a  cairn  or  rude 
monament  of  ftone  of  uncommon  (ize.  near  a  village  called 
Fetter  Cairn.  Near  Stonehaven  are  the  romantic  ruins  of 
Donnotter  Caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Keiths,  Earl  Marihals  of 
SflfHla^. 

t  .it/W^f  fl#ar  Stonehaven,  was  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated 
Jlirclay  the  apologift  of  the  quakers  i  and  the  parifli  of  At* 
buthnot  gave  birm  to  the  witty  phyfician  of  that  name,  the 
friend  and  fellow-labourex  of  Pope  and  Swift. 

SJncardineihire  contains  26^349  fouls.  The  number  of 
boaies  is  599$^* 
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.  .THisfmall  (hire  b  almoft  circular,  and  about  jo  miles  ifi 
circumference.    The  country  which  extends  from  the  Ochil 
hills  to  the  German  ocean,  with  the  Tay  on  the  nocth«eaft, 
and  the  Forth  on  the  fouth,  was  in  ancient  times  caUed  Rofs* 
The  appellatioa  refulted  from  its  infular  iituation.     This  wot4 
in  the  Gqthic  or  Pi£liih  language,  Ggnifies  a  peninfula :  henqe 
Einro(s  or  Sleanrofs,  as  it  wzs  formerly  fpeUed,  fignifies  djBe 
head  of  the  peninfula }  Culrofs,  the  back  of  the  peninfula}  aiyl 
Muckrofs,  the  old  name  for  Fifenefs,  the  point  or  fnout  of  the 
pemnfula.    By  this  general  name  it  continued  to  be  called^  i|n^ 
io  later  times,  as  Buchanpan  informs  us,  <<  Relif^um  agrh  od 
t^rtbum  ufqut^  amhttio  in  varias  frsftBwras  dijjecmt%  C^fchptm^ 
MM,  Culroffianam  et  Kmrojj^a$iam.^^   The  laid  of  cheije,  about  the 
ysar  1426,  was  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Fife  and  Kia- 
mis  \  and  at  the  revolution,  Kinrofs  being  thought  jtoo  fmaQra 
mmty  as  it  then  ftood,  wass  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Qrwell, 
Qetih,  and  Tiliibole )  which  pariihes .  before  that  peri^  had 
bdonged  to  the  county  of  Fife^     But  althf^gh  thefe  are  K%o 
4iftiiiA  counties,  and  are  feparately  repr^fe^j^d  ia  parlifunent^ 
ibfy  are  both  compishended  in  the  Iberiffdom  of  Fife,    Kin- 
fiolsjhire  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  foHth  by  Fifeibire,  aod  pn 
tipe  north  and,we^  by  Perthihire.    Thef^rface  of  the  county 
ispeatly  varied.     The  middle  portion,  which  in  point  of  eic- 
llpt  pomprehends  about  one  half,  occupies  ^  fituation  com* 
'pmhrely  low,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  kuid  of  pbun  or 
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flat,  Sightly  varied  with  fwells  of  gentle  rifing  grounds.  The 
fides  of  the  hills  which  face  the  central  part  of  the  county, 
are  for  the  moft  part  excellent  pailures  which  generally  retain 
a  beautiful  verdure ;  patches  of  moor-land  occurring  only  near 
their  fummits.  The  afpe£t.  of  the  whole  (hire  is  open  and 
ezpofed,  there  being  little  of  it  inclofed,  and  many  of  the 
iiiclofures  formed  not  of  hedges  but  of  ftone-walls. 

Of  the  waters  of  this  county,  that  which  merits  attenrion 
in  the  moft  remarkable  degree  is  the  lake  called  Ztocileven,  on 
the  banks  of  which,  at  its  upper  and  weftem  extremity, 
(lands  the  town  of  Kinrofs.  It  is  a  noble  expanfe  of  frefh- 
water,  of  about  15  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  remarkable 
for  producing  trout  of  a  large  fize,  'and  with  flclb  of  a  pink  dt 
reddifli  colour,  approaching  nearly  to  the  tafte  and  appearance 
of  falraon.  Lochleven  receives  the  water  of  three  fmall  rivers 
and  Teveral  ftrearalet;?.  Gairny,  the  fouthernmoft  ftream  iq 
the  county,  is  formed  of  two  branches.  One  of  them  has 
its  origin  in  the  united  parifhes  of  Foffaway  and  Tillipbole,  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  Devan ;  the  other,  its  fouth  branchy 
fifes  about  the  weft  end  of  Cleifh  parlfli,  or  the  eaftern  point 
of  Foffaway.  The  next  river  to  Gairny  is  South  Qttechi  which 
takes  its  rife  among  the  Ochils,  as  does  Nofth  Quech^  another 
principal  ftream  or  water,  in  this  county.  Lochleven  gives 
rife  to  the  river  Leven^  which  paffes  through  a  confiderable 
part  of  Fife  into  the  fea,  forming  the  largeft  water  of  that 
county.  Befides  Lochleven,  there  are  feveral  fmall  lakes  in 
the  county ;  of  thefe  there  are  four  in  the  parifti  of  Cleifli. 
The  largeft  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  j 
the  reft  are  much  fmaller. 
I  This  county  produces  whinftone,  Hmeftone,  and  marl  5 
it  has  no  cbal,  but^he  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  peat. 

Amofig  the  moft  ftriking  antiquities  is  the  caftle  of  Loch^p- 

liten,  a  fortrefti  of  which  the  time  of  foundation  cannot  be 

ascertained ;  it  is  celebrated  for  a  fiege  which  it  endured  in 

•  1334,  but  more  for  having  been  the  place  of  imprifonment  of 

the  unfortunate  Mary. 

Kinrdfs^  which  is  the  central  and  principal  town  and  capital 
of  the  county,  is  the  feat  of  the  flieriff,  juftice  of  peace,  and 
baron-bailie  courts.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  13 
'rather  mean;  but  it  is  delightfully 'fituated  on  an  extenfive 
plain  on  the  w^ftern  margin  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Lochleven. 
The  other  village^  are  trifling  except  that  of  Miln*a'4hort^ 
▼ulgariy  pronounced  Mills  of  Forth,  from  a  rivulet  upon 
which  are  feveral  mills^  apd  alfo  a  diftillery.  It  is  remark- 
able, though  a  fmall  village,  for  having  no  lefs  than  three 
places  of  wdrfliip  befide  the  parifli  church.    They  belong  to 
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the  anti-barghers  and  Cameronians.     The  principal  rnanufac-  ^ 
tote  in  this  county  is '  that  of  coarfe  linens,  commonly  called 
filefias.    In  the  parifli  of  Portmoak  is  a  parchment  rnanufac-^ 
tare.    The  diftillation  of  whifkey  is  alfo  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  county  has  1,409  houfes^  and  6,725  inhabitants,  of 
which  390  dwellings,  and  2,124  perfons  belong  to  the  town  of 
Kiarofs. 


Kirkcudbright.  - 

This  may  properly  be  termed  a  ftewartry,  forming  the 
eaftem  part  of  the  {hire  of  Galloway.  In*  ancient  times  Gal- 
lovay  appears  to  have  comprehended,  not  only  the  ihire  of 
Wigton  and  the  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  biit  alfo  the  greateft 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  AirQiire.  It  had  its  own  princes , 
and  its  own  laws.  It  acknowledged,  however,  a  feudatory 
dependence  on  Scotland. 

The  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Solway  Frith,  which  divides  it  from  England ;  On  the  eaft 
by  Dui»fries>ifaire ;  on  the  north  by  that  county  and  Ayrfliire ; 
tad  on  the  yreft  by  the  latter  county  and  the  {hire  of  Wigton. 
A  part  of  its  ea{lern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  eftuary  of  the 
river  Nith ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  its  weftern  boundary 
eonfifts  of  Wigton  bay,  which  advances  to  a  con{iderable  dif- 
tance  inland.  The  ftewartry  contains  nearly  864  fquare  miles, 
or  440,08  (  Scorti{li  acres. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  hilly,  and  the  fouth  weftern 
and  we(tern  parts  rife  into  mountains  of  the  fecond  rank.  The 
high  grounds  are  covered  with  heaths  and  pafture  which  main- 
tain innumerable  herds  and  (locks,  the  glens  with  which  they 
are  interfecled,  ar^  fertile  and  agreeable,  watered  by  lively 
ntulets  and  adorned  with  neat  feats  and  manfions.    •  " 

The  principal  river  is  the  Dee^  which  rifing  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Carrick,  winds  through  an  extenfive  valley,'  and  en- 
tering the  Iri{h  fea,  forms  the  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright.  Its 
other  rivers  are  the  Orw^  Urr^  or  Whurr^  the  Ken^  the  Fleets 
and  the  Cr€e ;  there  are  alfo  feveral  lochs,  none  of  which  are 
of  much  importance. 

A  natural  production  found  toward  the  eaftem  coaft  of  this 
ilewartry,  deferves  notice.  It  is  called  Xk^fea  a/iemoney  the  ani- 
mal flower,  or  water-polypus,  and  confidered  as  the  link  that 
CDDne£ts  the  animal  with  the  vegetable  fyftem.  It  does  not 
poilefs  a  locomotive  faculty ;  and  its  organs  are  too  imperfect 
to  entitle  it  to  hq  ranked  with  animals  i  but  it  appears  to  have 
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ibmewhat  more  of  fenfatlon  ^Suxa  can  be  afcribed  to  ^  iiuerely 
vegetable  fiibftance :  like  feme  of  which»  however,  it  is  repto- 
dttced  from  any  part  cut  off.  The  form  of  thefe  polypufes 
19  elegantly  and  pleafingly  diverfified.  Some  are  found  re-> 
fembling  tne  fun-flower,  fome  the  hundred-leaved  rofe;  but 
the  greater  number  beat  the  likenefa  of  the  poppy.  The  co^ 
lours  differ  as  much  as  the  form*  Sometimes  the  animal- 
flower  is  of  a  deep  purple,  frequently  of  a  rofe  colour^  but 
moftly  of  a  light  red  or  flefhy  hue.  The  moft  beautiful  of 
them  that  could  be  picked  up,  have  often  been  (Carried  from 
'  the  Ihore  of  Colvend  12  or  15  miles  up  into  the  country^ 
where  they  have  lived,  fed  on  worms,  and  even  bred  for  feve- 
ral  weeks  \  and  might  have  exifted  much  longer  if  they  could 
have  been  fupplied  with  fea-water.  Their  lively  colours,  and 
the  variety  of  elegant  forms  in  which  they  are  found,  equal 
any  thing  recited  by  natural  hiftorians  of  the  fea-fiowers  of 
other  climates.  It  is  a  fubjed  of  no  fmall  curiority  to  lee 
a  purple,  red,  or  yellow  flower  ftriving  to  catch  a  worm« 

Kirkcudbright  labours  under  great  difadvantages  in  confer 
quence  of  no  mineral  coal  having  hitherto  been  found  in  it  \ 
yet  it  has  a  variety  of  minerals,  amoiig  them  are  iron,  lime- 
ftone,  fliell-marl,  flate  and  lead :  copper  is  alfo  faid  to  appear, 
but  none  has'  been  produced*  There  are  many  chalybeate 
and  other  mineral  fprings. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  ftewartry  are,  Kirkcudbright, 
Gatehoufe  of  Fleet,  Creetown,  Caftle  Douglas,  and  New 
Galloway. 

Kirkcudbright  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  a  churcb 
whidh  ftood  near  it,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert.  The 
town  is  agreeably  fituated,  near  the  foot  of  the  river  Dee,  at 
the  head  of  extenfive  fands,  which  are  periodically  covered 
by  the  tide ;  and  in  the  midft  of* which  is  fituated  a  beautifal, 
nearly  infulated  fpot,  called  St.  Mary's  ifle,  a  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk.  The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  Solway  Frith,  about  10  leagues  north^aft  df  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  and  feven  leagues  north-weft  of  St.  Ree's  Head 
in  England.  It  is  a  fafe  natural  harbour  with  good  anchorage, 
and  (belter  from  all  winds,  and  by  much  the  beft  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Scotland ;  bttt  being  almoft  a  dry  harbour,  it  is  pro- 
per only  for  fudi  veflels' as  can'^e  Ae  ground.  What  ia 
called  the  caftle  of  Kitkctldbrighl',  ^WMch  a  magnificent  ruin 
remains,  was  buili?  Myout  1570^ '^pt^  tfit^^te  of  the  cdlegiate 
'  church.  The  to^  of  Kirkcudbri^f^itfeif  bears  fome  marks 
of  ancient  foitificiftidns.  °  '^'^: 

The  royitbotodrii,  eddied  Nevi  GaUawayy  is  an  inland  village, 
ki  the  centt^idfOie  ftewartry,  upon  die  water  of  Ken.    It 

has 
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has  four  mmal  fdm,  and  an  eju:ellent  market  for  oatmeal  and 
barley. 

Cqfile  Doug/ai,  formerly  called  Carlinwarki  is  fituated  upon 
the  loch  of  that  name  j  it  has  been  eredled  into  a  borough  of 
barony,  and  is  a  thriving  village  not  more  than  30  years  old ; 
but  in  which  there  are  now  about  700  inhabitants.  The  cot- 
ton manufacture  has  here  been  atceuipted ;  but  the  price  of 
,  fuel  18  a  grievous  impediment.  ,     . 

The  Gatehoufe  of  Fleet  has  alfo  had  a  rapid  life ;  its  oldeft 
honfe  is  an  inn,  which  was  built  about  the  year  1765  ;  but  it 
now  contains  nearly  i,200  inhabitants.  It  h^  been  raifed  to 
its  prefent  fize*  and  population  l^y  the  cotton  manufacture^ 
which  is  eftabliihed  to  a  confiderable  extent* 

Cnetmm  has  lately  been  erefted  into  a  borough  of  barony. 
It  was  fbxmerly  denominated  the  ferry  Tewn  of  Cree,  from 
the  ferry  or  paflage  boat  conftantly  kept  there.  It  is  beauti- 
fully fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  Wigton  Bay.  Some  manu- 
hd^aes  have  lately  been  introduced.  A  confiderable  num- 
ber of  veflels  employed  in  the  coaiting  trade  belong  to  it,  and 
it  is  rapidly  increafing. 

The  remains  of  .antiquity  in  Elirkcudbright  are  ftill  numerous  ; 
among  the  moft  djjUnguiwed  ruins  are  the  Mhey  of  Sweetheart^ 
founded  ip  tl|e  Ijtl)  .century  \  Hills  Cafikf  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Douglas  family ;  the  college  of  Lincludden,  originally 
a  fienedi^if  e  piumeryj  DundrennanAbbey^  founded  in  i  ^42; 
BmtiU  CaftU^  a  favourite  refidence  oi  John  Baliol,  and  Thrkjf 
cafik^  fituated  in  an  ifland  of  the  river  Dee. 

Befide  thefe  ruins,  attention  is  juftly  direCled  to  the  mounts 
called  the  Mout  rf  Urr^  which  is  perhaps  the  largeft  work  of 
the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  ftands  on  the  weft  hank  of  the  river 
Urr  about  half  a  mil^  below  the  church*  3ome  antiquarians 
confider  thefe  artificial  hills  as  the  fpots  where  courts  of  juftice 
were  held  in  ancient  times.  Though  there  is  no  reafon  for  fup- 
pofixig  that  this  was  a  Roman  work,  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  vifited  by  that  people,  as  their 
coins  have  been  found  on  different  occafions. 

In  the  parifh  of  Buittle  is  one  of  thofe  ruins  commonly- 
called  vitrified fortSi  which  hav^  greatly  perplexed  antiquaries. 
They  are  ftone  buildings^  which  bear  the  nurks  of  having  fuf» 
fered  fire  of  fuch  intenfenefs  as  to  bring  upon  them  evident 
marks  of  fuCon.  ^Difierent  cpnjej£^i|res  have  been  ftated  to 
account  for  the  caufis  of  this  appearance.  One  of  thefe  is, 
that  the  building  .was  or^inally,  conftru^d  of  ftone,  but 
bound  together  with  great  beams  and  pp{l^,.of  tiipberj  in  the 
mannor  that  Cxfigr  defcrib^  the  anc^eqt  Gaulsi  as  having 
ereAed  their  fortification^  tg  T^AdeV,  them ,  difficult  to  be  de- 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed  by  the  battering  ram.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  howeTcr, 
that  when  fuch  fortreffes  were  aiTailed  by  fire,  the  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  contained  in  them,  generated  fufficient  heat  to 
produce  a  partial  fufion  of  the  ftones,  and  that  thus  the  vitri- 
fication was  produced  at  the  time  of  their  deftruftion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  more  generally  imagined,  that  the 
▼itrification  was  coeval  with  the  exiftence  of  the  buildings,  and 
that  they  might  be  brought  into  that  ftate  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  the  walls  might  be  originally  built  in  the  centre  of  a 
frame  of  wood,  and  when  they  had  reached  their  intended 
height,  the  wood  being  fet  on  fire,  a  great  part  of  the  (tones 
might  be  vitrified  to  fuch  a  degree  ^s  to  ceriient  the  whole 
together  •,  or  it  has  been  conjeSured,  that  inftead  of  wood» 
which  could  fcarcely  produce  the  eSe€t  here  fuppofed,  kelp, 
or  common  fea-weed  was  ufed  ^  that  being  intermingled  in 
great  abundance,  or  ftratified  with  the  ftones  of  the  building, 
as  is  done  with  bricks  or  limeftone  in  a  kiln,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  fame  fubftance  laid  over  the  walls,  the  whole  was 
fet  on  fire,  and  that  thus  the  ftones  of  the  wall  were  foftened 
and  cemented  together,  by  being  partially  reduced  toglafe.  In  * 
confirmation  of  this  laft  conjeSure,  it  lias  been  remarked, 
that  the  kind  of  ftones  of  which  fudi  forts  are  builr  are  ac- 
tually capable  of  being  eafily  melted  or  vitrified  by  the  aid  of 
the  mineral  alkali  which  abounds  in  kelp  or  fea-weed.  It  has 
alfo  been  obferved,  |hat  all  the  forts  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
the  walls  of  which  appear  to  have  fufFered  partial  vitrification, 
ftand  at  no  very  great  diftance  from  the  fea-coaft. 

In  the  parifh  of  Keils  is  to  be  feen  a  rockingjlone^  eight  or 
ten  tons  in  weight,  and  refting  upoti  another  rock.  It  is  fo 
nicely  balanced  that  it  can  be  moved  by  the  preffure  of  the 
finger.  It  is  altogether  rude  and  bears  no  appearance  of 
workmanihip. 

In  the  parifti  of  Kirkmabrek,  near  the  river  Cree,  is  a  re- 
markable heap  of  ftones,  called  Cairnholy  or  the  Holy  Cairn, 
According  to  tradition  it  was  reared  over  the  grave  of  King 
Galdus.  Several  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  ftones  were  car- 
ried  away  for  the  purpoie  of  building  houfes  and  dikes,  when 
there  were  difcovered  large  ftones  placed  together  in  form  of  a 
cheft  or  coffin  *,  but  the  roof-ftone  being  of  prodigious  magni- 
tude, it  has  never  been  removed  to  fee  what  it  contains.  This 
tomb  has*  given  rife  to  much  fpeculatton,  but  nothing  certain 
is  known. 

The  population  of  this  ftewartry  amounts  to  29,21 1.  The 
number  of  houfes  is  $,761. 

Kirkcudbright  contains  369  houfes ;  the  inhabitants  amgynt 
to  2,380. 

Lanark- 
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The  {hire  of  Lanark  is  very  generally  Renominated  Clyde/* 
iale^  from  the  river  Clyde,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  upper 
confines  of  the  county,  ^raverfes  it  in  !i  winding  courfe  of  up* 
wards  of  60  miles,  dividing  it  longitudinally}  and  afterwards 
wafts  the  trade  of  Glafgow  and  Paifley  to  the  ocean.  This 
county  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland  between  the 
Atlantic  and  German  oceans ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Weft  and  Mid- Lothian  and  Peebles  on  the  eaft,  by 
Dumfriesfhire  on  the  fouth«  by  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Ren*- 
frew  on  the  weft,  and  by  thofe  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  on 
the  north.  The  greateft  length  of  the  ihire  from  north  to 
fouth  is  about  47  miles ;  and  the  greateft  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  32  miles.  The  fquare  contents  are  perhaps 
nearly  670  niiles,  equal  to  556,800  EngliAi  acres,  or  nearly 
445,440  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  meafure.    • 

It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  Clyde  $ 
but  its  civil  divifions  are  the  upper  ward,  comprifing  a  great 
portion  of  the  fouth-eaftern  diftrifk ;  the  middle,  forming  the 
Midland;  and  the  city  and  town  of  Glafgow,  with  the  under 
ward,  forming  the  north-weftem  part.  The  foil  and  face  of 
this  county,  which  at  the  north-weftem  extremity  is  rich,  well 
fprinkled  with  groves  and  woods  and  abounding  in  every 
fpecies  of  grain,  becomes  gradually  barer  and  lefs  fertile  in 
afcending  the  courfe  of  the  Clyde  toward  the  fouth-eaft. 

The  chief  water  of  the  county  is  the  Clyde^  of  which  fome 
defcription  has  already  been  attempted.  The  minor  ftreams 
are  the  Elnvin  and  Glengonar^  the  fands  of  which  were'  for- 
merly wafhed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  gold-duft;  the  LittU 
Ciydey  Dunneftane^  Coulter^  Midwayn^  Douglas^  and  feveral  other 
waters  which  are  only  deferving  of  notice  as  they  contribute 
to  the  ftream  of  the  Clyde.  There  are  alfo  the  river  Moufi, 
which  has  on  its  banks  a  recefs  called  Wallace's  cave,  faid  to 
have  been  a  retreat  of  that  hero ;  the  Logan^  which  lofes  its 
4iame  when  blended  with  the  Nethan,  and  the  Avon^  which, 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  feveral  inferior  ftreams,  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Clyde  near  the  town  of  Hamilton. 

The  mineral  produ£^tons  of  this  county  are  whinftbne,  free- 
ftone,  lime,  coal  of  various  defcriptions,  iron  and  iron-ftone 
of  the  fpecies  called  ludus  Helmotttti  or  waxen  veins,  astites  or 
ttgle^ftone,  foppofed  by  the  ignorant  to  have  benefioial  in- 
fluence on  childbirth,  and  keel,  lead,  and  fome  lefs  ufeful 
mineral 'produ&ions.  The  qualities  >vhich  folly  a:nd  fuperfti* 
tion  afcribe  to  the  eagle-ftone,  lead  to  the  mention  of  the 
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adder-ftone  and  fnake-ftone,  faid  aif6  td  be  ftund  in  Scotland. 
The  account  ufually  given  of  the  foripation  of  the  adder-flone 
is,  that  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  a  great:  number  o^  adders    \ 
aflemble,   and  that  the  largeft  among  th^fn   Cads  his   fkln» 
^hich  he  does  by  quick  convulfions  of  his  body.  Through  this 
ikin  the  reft  of  the  ferjfents  force  their  way  with  great  agility  ; 
every  one  at  piafling  through  leaving  a  flime  or  Hough  behind 
him.     By  degrees  the  0cin  becomes  confiderably  thicks  and 
upon  drying  takes  the  form  in  which  it  is  afterwards  fouiid. 
To  come  near  the  adders  while  thus  employed  is  faid  to  be  at;- 
tended  with  no  fmall  danger.     A  circumftance  which  is  ren 
ported  to  have  happened  in  Mofsfl^nders,  a.  well  knoiyn  pe^tr> 
mofs,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Pertb,  is  freq^qltlJ 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this.     A  man  travelling  throu^^t^ 
xnofs,  as  the  ftory  fays,  chanced  to  pafs  very  near  the  pIs^Q^ 
where  a  great  number  of  ferpents  were  employe^  making /fi 
ftone.     Being  perceived  by  them,  they  inftantly^fet  up  a  horri4 
hilling,  and  ^with  one  accord  darted  after  tlie  man,  who  was 
forced  to  flee  Mrith  all  his  might  to  fave  his  life.     At  length, 
finding  himfeif  about  to  be  overtaken  by  his  incenfed^purfuers, 
he  threw  away  his  plaid  that  he  might  run  with  greater  fpeed. 
By  this  circumftance  he  made  a  fortunate  efcape ;  for  returning 
next  day  in  fearch  of  the  plaid,  he  found  it  full  of  holes  made 
by  the  adders,  who  had  forced  themfelves  through  it,  and 
thereby  wreaked   their  vengeance  on  their  imaginary  enemy. 
The  adder-ftone  thus  produced,  or  the  beads  and  rings  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place,  is  thought  by  fuperftitious  people  to  pof- 
fefs  many  wondeijul  properties.     It  is  ufed  as  a  charm  to  in- 
fure  pro^erity,  and  to  prevent  the  malicious  attacks  of  evil 
fpirits.     In  this  cafe,  it  muft  be  clofely  kept  in  an  iiron  box, 
to  fecure  it  from  the /airiest  who  are  fuppofed  to  havie  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  iron.    It  is  alfo  worn  as  an  amulet  about  the 
necks  of  children,  to  cure  fore   eyes,  chincough,  and  fome 
other  difeafes,  and  to  affift  them  in  cutting  their  iceth.     It  is 
{bmetimes  boiled  in  water,  as  a  fpecific  for  difeafes  in  cattle  : 
but  frequently  the  cure  is  fuppofed  to  be  performed  by  only 
rubbing  with  the  ftonc  the  part  affe£ted.    The  account  giv^n 
of  the  fnake-ftone  is  nearly  fiinilari  but  the  fubftances  founds 
and  called  by  thefe  names  are  apparently  nothing  biU  antique 
rings  of  glals,  imported  during  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  Phosni-* 
cians,  and  which  were  of  the  manufa£ture  of  J^gypt,  Tyce, 
and  Sidon. 

.  Reman  roads  and  camps,  cairns,  monafteries,  caftles  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity  are  foimd  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.    Several  of  tbe&  are  well  deferving  of  notice,  parli- 
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cnlarly  Bothwell  caftle^  churchy  and  bridge,  and  the  priory  ot 
Blantyre. 

Befide  Glafgow,  which  will  be  mentioned  at  the  clofe  of 
dus  head,  there  are  two  royal  boroughs,  Lanark  and  Ruther- 
glen. 

Lanark^  from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  is  of  high 
antiquity.  It  confifts  of  a  principal  ftreet,  which  is  very 
fpacious,  and  defcends  in  a  dire£lion  toward  the  Clyde.  From  . 
its  foot,  where  the  church  and  town-houfe  Hand,  a  variety  of 
inferior  and  more  narrow  ftreets  branch  off  in  different  direc^ 
dons.  The  town  is  faid  to  have'  been  anciently  fortified ;  no 
veftiges  of  fuch  works  can  be  now  difcovered,  but  below  the 
town  is  the  Caftle  hill,  which  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
an  artificial  mount,  and  was  perhaps  originally  fortified  by  the 
Romans.  The  .old  parifh  church  of  Lanark  is  now  in  ruins, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  town.  About 
iialf  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  th^ 
hofpital  of  St.  Leonard,  probably  founded  by  Robert  the  Firft. 
lanark  has  derived  a&ivity,  opulence,  and  importance,  from 
fpadoQS  and  well«regulated  cotton  mills  ere£led  in  its  vicinity ; 
atxBage  Called  New  Lanark  is  formed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  work  people/  The  town  of  Lanark  has  643  houfes, 
and  4,($p2  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  about 
1,500. 

Rutberglen  is  fituated  in  the  lower  ward  of  the  county,  on 
die  fouth  bank  of  the  Clyde,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
foath-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and  about  nine  miles  to  the  wed  of 
Hamilton.  In  former  rimes  the  caftle  of  Rutherglen  wai 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  important  Scottiih  rortrefles. 
Daring  the  laft  century  it  was  left  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  by 
frequent  dilapidations  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
dinrch  of  Rutherglen  is  a  fmalL  but  very  ancient  ftru£lure ; 
the  oldeft  part  of  \f\%  62  feet  in  length  and  25  in  breadth. 

In  the  parifli  of  Rutherglen  are  368  houfes,  and  2,437 
inhabitants. 

Tie  toWh  of  Hamilton  ftands  in  a  low  fituation  upon  the 
Clyde,  Ikirting  around  the  bottom  of  a  rifing  ground  of  about 
diree  quarters  of  a  mil|s  in  length.  It  is  a  confiderable  thorough- 
fare,  as  the  roads  frpm  jG;lafgow  toward  England,  and  from 
Edinburgh  to  Ayrlhire^)  Rafs  through  it.  In  the  middle  are 
die  prifon  and  town-^ou(e«  The  parifli  church  ftands  above 
the  town  upon  a  rifing  ground.  Adjoining  to  the  town-houfe 
ftands  ap  hofpital  or  alms-houfe,  which  was  built  inftead  of 
one  that  ftood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  near  ,Hamiltan» 
houfe.  It  was  endowed  by  the  family  of  Hamilton.'  Ajt  bm^ 
diftance  is  another  hofpital  for  four  old  men  and  their  families, 
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endowed  in  177;  by  Mr.  William  Aikma^^  .who  Jiad  been  a 
merchant  in  Leghorn.  At  Hamilton  was  a  collegiate  churchy 
fpunded  in  1451  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  anceftor 
to  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  a  provoft  and  feveral  preben* 
darics.  It  is  alfo  the  burial  place  of  that  family.  Hamiltoo- 
houfe,  v4iich  ftands  on  the  level  valley  between  the  town  and 
th^. river  Clyde,  is  a  large  pile,  having  two  deep  wings  at 
right-angles  with  the  centre.  The  colle£tion  of  paintings  is 
extremely  valuable,  and. has  always  attraded  the  attention  of 
travellers.  Hamilton  has  652  houfes,  in  which  are  5,908 
inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Gla/gow,  although  not  politically  the  capital  of 
the  county,  is  not  only  the  moft  interefting  ohjeQ.  in  this  part 
of  the  coupty,  but  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  great  capital 
or  centre  of  the  manufadures  and  commerce  of  Scotland. 
Glafgow  ftands>in  the  nether  ward  ,of  LanarkOiire,  upon  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Clyde ;  but  a  part  of  its  fuburbs  has 
extended  to  the  fouthern  fide  of  that  river.  It  may  be  con- 
iidered,  in  a  general  view,  as  built  in  the  form  ot  a  crofs. 
Two  principal  and  very  long  «ftreets  cut  each  other  at  right- 
angles,  and  their  interiedion  is  in  fome  degree  to  be  confidered 
as  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  actually  denominated  the  crofs 
or  market-place.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  ftands  weft- 
ward  and  north-weftward  from  the  ititerfe£lion  of  the  two 
great  ftreets,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  direflion  that  the  neweft  and 
moft  elegant  buildings  of  the  city,  or  what  is  called  the  New 
Town,  have  in  a  great  meafure  been  conftru£^ed.  What  is 
called  the  Green  of  Glafgow  occupies  a  confiderable  extent  of 
territory  on  the  fouth-eaft,  while  the  gardens  and  fields  be* 
longing  to  the  univerfity  fill  a  confiderable  fpace  on  the 
aorth-eaft.  .  * 

Without  attempting  minutely  to  defcribe  or  to  enumerate 
the  ftreets  and  fquares  which  compofe  this  great  city,  it  may 
fuffice  to  obferve",  that  while  the  ancient  part  of  it  exhibits  tbe 
cuftomary  defeats  of  heavinefs,  darknefs,  and  inconvenience^ 
the  more  modern  ftruAures  are  ^airy,  elegant,  fpacious,  and 
well  contrived,  fuited  to  the  honeft  luxury  of  wealthy  met* 
thants.  It  is  obje£lcd  to  the  new  town  that  its  buildings  want 
regularity,  but  perhaps  this  is  in  reality  a  fource  of  beauty, 
and  a  relief  from  the  fatigue  which  the  eye  is  compelled  td 
endure  in  a  progrefs  through  parallel  lines  of  correfponding 
buildings,  relieved  only  by  fquares,  of  which  each  fide  is  a  • 
correct  fpecimen  of  the  other  three. 

One  of  the  moft  important  objedis  conne£ied  with  this  city 
is  the  river.  Although  it  contains  a  large  ftream  of  water, 
and  the  declivity  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  is  very  tpflingt  yet  in 
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toniaquQMJe  oB  ;th0db£me£i  of  the  foil  through  which  it  runs, 
it  naturally  fpDeods  itfelf  to  a  great  breadth,  which  is  produc- 
tive of  a  degree  obf  fliallownels  inconfiftent  with  navigation. 
Hence,  though  tbs  fpring  tides  flow  above  the  city  aimoft  to 
the  diftance  of  ioor  miles,  yet  in  former  times  the  river  was 
.navigable  to  Glafgow  by  none  but  very  fmall  veiTels.  This 
inconvenience  was  remedied  by  deepening  its  head,  and  ftrength- 
ening  die  canal  by  means  of  jetties  on  the  fides.  To  defray 
the  expence,  a  duty  of  eightpence  per  ton  on  coals  and  one 
(hilling  per  ton  on  goods  or  merchandize  conveyed  from  Dum- 
buck  Ford  to  the  city  was  impofed,  and  lighters  of  feventy 
tons  now  approach  the  quay  with  eafe.  There  are  three 
bii^gcs,  two  of  ftone  and  a  third  of  wood,  which  was  erefted 
after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  rear  a  ftone  bridge.  The  old 
bridge  oppofite  to  the  ftreet  called  Stockwell,  was  built  in 
1350,  by  William  Rae,  bifliop  of  Glafgow.  The  new  bridge 
ilands immediately  above  the  quay;  it  was  begun  id  1768, 
confiib  of  feven  arches,  and  is  about  500  feet  in  Jength  and 
32  ia  breadth.  Over.the  centre  of  each  of  the  pillars,  between 
the  arches,  is  a  fmall  circular  arch*  Thefe  give  a  very  light 
appearafice  to  the  bridge ;  and  by  allowing  a  free  paffitge  to 
the  waters  of  the  river  when  in  flood,  contribute  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  fabric. 

The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted ;  but  it  is  a  Angular 
circttmftaifte,  that  although  ijt  ftands  upon  a  navigable  river, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  whofe  enterprifing  fpirit  • 
does  not  yield  to  that  found  any  where  elfe  in  the  Britifii 
iilands,  yet  it  is  very  defe£kively  fupplied  with  water,  and  that 
too  of  a  bad'  quality.  *  In  confequence  of  the  variety  of  mineral 
.ftnta  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  enriched,  it  necef- 
farily  happens  that  moft  of  the  fprings,  whether  rifing  fpon- 
taneoufly  to  the  furface  or  reached  by  digging  wells,  contain 
ibme  mineral  impregnation ;  and  yet  it  is  only  from  wells 
or  fprings  within  •  its  own  boundary  that  this  great  city  is 
fnpplied. 

Glafgow  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a  great  coal  field ;  and  that 
valuable  mineral  is  brought  to  the  furface  in  various  quarters 
around  it,  and  even  in  its  fuburbs,  particularly  at  Camlachie. 
To  this  circumftaUce,  together  with  its  navigable  river,  it  owes 
'its  magnitude  and  increafing  importance. 

The  hiftory  of  Glafgow,  excepting  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
recent  progrefs  of  its  commercial  profperity,  contains  little  that 
is  intereftlng.  Being  a  provincial  town,  known  only  in  ancient 
times  as  the  ^dence  of  ecclefiaftics,  it  was  the  fcene  of  few 
remarkable  events.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  for* 
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tified;  and  in  the  tuibolent  but  fuperftitidus  times  which 
preceded  the  Reformation,  as  the  only  wealthy  inhabitants 
were  the  clergy,  they  would  derive  more  prote£kion  from  the 
reverence  paid  to  their  chara&er  than  from  walls  and  bulwarks. 
It  has  been  the  fcene  of  fome  military  and  fome  ecclefisfticai 
€onfli£ls  of  fmall  importance  in  the  general  fcale  of  htftoryf 
but  in  general  the  events  by  which  it  can  be  diftinguiflied  are 
only  thofe  which  attend  the  progrefs  of  commercial  profperity, 
a  ftate  in  which  man  is  befet  with  difficulties  and  impediments, 
and  in  which  the  fluAuations  of  fortune  are  frequently  felt; 
but  in  which  perfeverance  and  good  fenfe  will  anally  infure 
fuccefs. 

•  According  to  neceffities,  arifing  from  its  increafing  pMulft* 
tion,  the  city  of  Glafgow,  from  being  but'  one,  has  been 
divided  into  eight  parifiies,  called,  from  the  places  of  per- 
forming  divine  fenrice,  the  Inner  High  Church,  the  Outer 
High  Church,  tlie  Tron  Church,  the  CoHege  Church,  the 
Wynd  Church,  the  North-Weft  Church,  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
and  St.  Enoch's  Church,  each  of  which  has  a  feparate  cleiy^- 
man^  and  each  a  feparate  kirk-feffion  ;  but,  in  fome  refpe€ts> 
die  city,  exclufive  of  the  outikirts  called  the  Barony  and  Gor* 
bals,  is  (lill  confidered  as  one  great  parifh,  for  the  members 
of  all  the  particular  feiBons  aflemble  together  on  the  firft 
Thurfday  of  every  month,  in  one  general  leffion,  for  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  whatever  relates  to  religious  order  in  the  city,  or  die 
adminiftration  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor, 
whether  arifing  from  the  public  coUedions  at  the  churches,  or 
from  other  charitable  donations. 

In  confidering  the  religious  eftablifhments  of  Glafgow,  the 
Cathedral  or  High  Churdi  neceflarily  takes  the  lead.  It  is  the 
mod  entire  fpecimen  of  ancient  Gothic  architedure  in  Scot- 
land- The  fee  of  Glafj^ow  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  year  560,  by  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern,  who  was  the  firft 
bifhop.  The  Cathedral  itfelf  was  begun  in  11 23  by  John 
Achaius,  biihop  of  Glafgow  pconfecrated  in  1136  in  prefence 
pf  David  the  Firft,  King  of  Scotland,  i(nd  dedicated  to  St.  Ken* 
tigem  or  to  St.  Mungo,  a  wonder-working  faint  of  great  cele- 
brity. At  the  Reformation,  the  Archbiihop  of  Glafgow  was 
James  Beaton,  nephew  to  Cardinal  Beaifin,  Archbtfliop  of 
St.  Andrews ;  he  attempted  at  firft  to  defend  himfeff  againft 
the  turbulent  attacks  of  the  reformers.  He  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherauk,  who  agreed  to  defend,  and 
he  fortified  his  caftle  $  but  finding  the  torrent  qf  public  fenti* 
ment  too  ftrong  to  be  refitted,  he  fled  to  France  in  15^6, 
carrying  with  hmi  the  arduves  of  his  fee,  wfaieh  he  depofited 
in  As  Scots  College  at  Paris,  in  the  monaftery  of  Cartbufians. 
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piefefT«d  iD  the  Cbthedial,  togedier  with  the  moft  faliuibik 
moteibks  coalaiiMd  to  it.  The  furious  zealots  of  vefonnatiM 
weie  ddisoas  of  deftroying  the  building;  as  a  yaft  Bioftumcnt 
ef  the  idobtty  of  dieir  forefather8»  but  partlj  by  manageaent 
aodpactly  by  force  they  were  prevented. 

The  Cathedral  ftands  at  the  upper  or  nordiera  ^art  of  the 
Higb4lvset,  in  a  very  elevated  fituaedon,  commandiag  a  view 
of  the  vale  of  Clyde,  fo>m  the  nxmntain  of  Tiotoc  on  the  ea^^ 
to  Paifiey,  GieeaoclE;  and^4be  moontatm  oS  Argylelhire  on  tht 
we&-  Jmiaediatelv  tO'  Ijbe  ^eftft  of  the  Cathedral  is  Uv  deep 
tsMrmey  in  whidi  flows  the  Mdlendinar  or  Gallowgatt  Bom^ 
and  ity%t<|r4miityy  OR  the  i^p^ofite  fide,  is  a  modem  publio 
kuidn%9  she  Infirmary,  whieh  forms  a  ftriking  contcaft  to  tht 
nid0aaa)efty  of  this  abctent  Gdthic  bbri^.    The  length  of  tht 
Cathedral,  within  the  waUs,  is  3^9  fee^  and  its  breadth  72  feet* 
The  height  of  the  choir,  from  the  floor  to  tfa^  roof,  \s  9o£eet  | 
tiiat  of  the  nave^  i^^w  called  the  Inner  High  drEmb,  85  feet. 
The  ciivomference  of  the  walls,  without  following  the  wind* 
ngs  of  the  aiflee,  is  975  £set.  tt  is  fupported  by  147  pillars,  and 
fighted  by  1 57  wiadewe*    like  all  buildings  of  a  fimilar  naturei 
it  is  in  the  form  erf  aciofs,  whofe  greateft  ki^th  runs  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  its^traafverie  or  (mrteft  length,  from  north  to 
loath.    Ontheoucfideof  the  bjaildinf,  the  walls  which  run  esA 
and  weft  are  fupportedr  or  rather  aided,  by  ftroog  pillars  or 
hnttsefies  ftandingout  from  the  walls,  but  leaning  toward  them^ 
JSetweea  eadiof  the  great  pillars  are  placed  Gothic  windows  of 
£feeiit  dimenfioas.    This  fivccellion  of  pillars  and  windows 
proceeds  along  the  whole  outtde  of  the  fide  u^ls  of  the 
muMittg  from  eaft  to  weft,  excepting  at  the  centre,  where  the 
tnmfiperie  part  <rf  the  crofs  projeds  outward  on  both  fidea» 
The  ends  of  diis  prc^fUon  contain  each  a  grea^t  window  oat 
o^ofite  iidee  of  the  Cathedral,  40  feet  hi^  and  %2  feet  itp 
breadth  at  the  bafe.    Along  thje  fide  walls  the  abemate  win^ 
dows  and  pillacs  reach  nearly  to  die  comraencen^ent  of  Af 
TPof  at  tbe  fbrnmit  of  the  waU»    From  die  wall  fprings  the 
mof,  wbkk  rifes  obliipely  inward,  and  thereafter  readies  a 
kamod  Of  inner  wall,  die  whole  length  of  which  is  divided^ 
fike  the  lower  or  front  wail,  by  pillars  or  projeAioas,  between 
each  of  whkh  are  three  narrow  Gothic  windows  oa  the  fame 
line  with  the  wmdows  of  the  lower  ftory.    The  imier  fide 
waUs  ftipjpoit  a  roof  wfaidi  is  covered  with  lead.    The  inner 
walls  seft  apoa  Gothic  arches  fupported  by  pillars  within  the 
b«ildiag«    This  church  has  two  towers  or  fte^les  %  one  of 
diefe,  at  the  weft  ead|  is  %  fquare  tower,  which  rifes  about 
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thirty  feet  above  Ae  roof,  and  thereafter  terminates  in  a  tob^ 
In  the  form  of  a  pyramidt  which  is  covered  with  lead.  T%e 
preat  tower  or  fteeple  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the  whole  IniiW- 
mg.  Its  form,  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  roof 
of  the  Cathedral^  is  fquare,  terminating  m  a  battlenient  axid 
ballullrade.  Within  the  battlement  an  odangular  fpire  of  a 
tapering  form  afcends,  and  is  terminated  by  a  vane.  Tlie 
bdanguiar  fpire  b  adorned  by  two  balluftrades,  and  by  feveral 
Gothic  windows.  The  height  of  this  middle  (teeple  is  223  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  choii',  or  313  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Qydei  In  the  lefler  fteeple  is  placed  a  clock  and  a  great  bell^ 
which  b  twelve  feet  one  inch  in  circumference,  and  has  a  grave 
and  deep  note.  It  is  rung  at  the  hour  of  ten  every  evening. 
In  1789  it  was  accidentally  cracked  bv  fome  perfons  who  had 
got  admiffion  to  the  fteeple  \  it  was  tnerefore  fent  to  London 
and  caft  anew.  The  chapter-houfe  was  in  the  north  crofs  of 
the  Cathedral,  and*  had  a  communication  widi  the  nave  by  a 
vaulted  entry.  The  fouth  crofs  was  never  completed,  and  ie 
at  peetknt  ufed  as  a  burying-place  for  the  clergy  of  the  city* 
Its  architeAure  appears  to  have  been  finer  than  that  of  the 
reft  of  the- building  $  its  arched  roof  being  fnpported  hf 
columns  adjoining  to  the  outer  walls,  which  fupport  Gothic 
atches.  Tnere  is  alfo  a  row  of  pillars  in  the  centre ;  the 
capitals  of  the  whole  are  highly  ornamented. "  The  foufh  part 
of  the  crofs  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  no  older  date  dian  1500* 
The  area  of  the  top  of  it  is  at  prefent  formed  into  an  om^ 
mented  piece  of  garden  ground.  The  confiftorial  houfe,  in 
which  the  biihop's  courts  were  formerly  held,  proje£ts  from 
the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  Cathedral.  The  principal  gate, 
which  is  now  fhut  up,  is  large  and  magnificent.  It  is  on  the 
weft,  betwixt  the  confiftorial  houfe  and  the  loweft  tower  or 
fteeple.  The  ufual  entries  are  on  the  fouth.  The  building' it 
at  prefent  occupied  by  three  churches,  befide  the  choir,  wmdi 
remains  in  fome  degree  empty.  Thefe  are  called  the  Outer 
CSiureh,  Inner  High  Church,  and  Barony  Church.  The  outer 
church  was  formerly  a  pdrt  of  the  choir ;  from  the  reft  of 
which  i^  is  at  prefent  feparated  by  a  divifion  wall  of  ftone^ 
Here  are  to  be  feen  two  rows  of  Gothic  column^,  tirhich  fup* 
port  the  inner  fide  walls  of  the  Cathedral.  Arches  fpring 
from  the  top  of  the  pillars,  and  conne£i  them  with  each  other. 
Upon  thefe  arches  the  inner  fide  walls  are  built.  In  the  choir 
U  to  be  fcen  the  fame  n^nge  of  pillars,  wi^  Mrindows  between 
each.  The  four  moft  cafterly  piBats  are  very  mifTy  \  each  of 
them  is  thirty  feet  in  circumterence  and  eiehty-eight  feet  in 
h^ht }  diey  fuppott  the  great  fteeple  in  tne  centre  of  the 
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cSmdi.    Herean.organybdoDgingto&einftimdonfof  fiMi^ 
mtficy  las  been  ere&ed,  "" 

In  die  inner  Hi^  Church  is  to  be  fiden  to  adyanti^  tfaa 
Mtt  ardied  roof  which  fprings  from  the  top  of  the  inner 
\ndls  i  on  the  eaft|.  in  the  area  which  is  now  at  the  Ipck  ci 
Ae  polpit^  ftood  the  altar  i  northward  from  wbich  is  the 
veftrr^  die  roof  of  which  is  fapported  by  a  fingle  pillar  mne« 
teen  feet  m  height^  from  which  ^ling  arches  in  all  direction* 
toward  pillars  in  each  angle  of  the  home*   The  Barony  Church 
is  a  Tery  difinal  place,  fituated  immediately  under  die  nave^ 
or  inner  High  Church*  to  the  eaft  o^  the  crofs.    It  was  for- 
merly  nfed  as  a  burying  vault ;  at  the  eaftem  part  of  it,*  im^ 
mediately  below  the  great  altar,  is  fliown  the  monument  o£ 
St.  Hmigo  or  Kenrigem,  and  the  bafon  for  containing  die 
hoi  J  water.    Vpon  die  whole,  this  vaft  mafly  pile  converaa 
li^  idea  of  die  power  of  the  church  in  ancient  timesy  and  no 
fiaiaD  opinion  of  die  archite£hural  (kill  of  die  age  in  which  ie 
was'er^led.    Around  the  Cathedral  is  the  principal  burying« 
ground  al  die  city. 

The  Cc^ege-^urch  derives  its  name  from  its  Tidni|^  to  the 
eoUege  or  univerfity,  to  the  foudiward  of  which  it  is  placed, 
litde  tafte  or  ornament  appears  in  it. 

The  Tron  or  Laigh  Church,  which  ftands  in  die  Thmgate^ 
near  tlie  Kead  of  ffing-ftieet,  the  fteeple  of  which  projeat 
into  die  ftree^  and  is  feen  from  die  crofsf  is  m  himdlbme 
ikideni  building  erefted  in  1794*  The-  fteeple  or  fptre,  one 
ef  die  ornaments  of  the  inoft  extenfive  ftreet  ia  this  city,  wae 
built  in  1637,  and  is  latf  feet  in  height 

Hie  Wynd  Church,  at  the  back  of  King-ftreet,  was  origi- 
nsDy  bii3t  br  the  Prelbyterian  dtflenters  ouring  the  rrign.4if 
toaies  die  Se^endu  It  has  fince  been  rebuilt  by  die  city :  it 
has  no  fpire  or  bell. 

The  nordi-weft  or  RamVhoni  Church  was  built  by  die 
community  of  Glafgow  in  17^4.  h  has  a  fpire  140  feet  higb^ 
and  a  clock ;  but  contains  nodiumg  remarkable. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  die  centre  oi  the  fquare  of  that 
ame,  is  an  elegant  oblong  building,  which  was  begun  ia 
1739,  but  was  not  finiihed  dll  1756.  The  fteeple  has  been 
ttd  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  hate  a  pepper4>oz  top ;  it  is  crowned 
widi  a  domebeneadi  the  fpire,  on  which  the  weather-^ock  is 
|bced;  and  by  its  injudicious  conftruflion  the  upper  part  of 
n  leems  to  a  i^peftator  larger,  or  of  a  greater  diameter,  dian 
(be  lower  part. 

St.Eaocii%  Church  ftands  at  the  foudiem  part  of  the  fquare 
rf  die  finae  name.  The  foundadon-ftone  was  laid*  1  ath  April 
t7<o.    U  is  wdi  lighted,  and  handfomely  fiiuOied  within. 
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11m  oioft  mmt  of  di^  dutcdM  of  CfcUfov  U  Att  if  film- 
New  Barony.  The  defign  was  ghren  bf  ibt  Adsnu*!  b«t  k 
hat  been  executed  in  a  vevf  o^aife  nMumqr. 

l*be  TiUtte^of  Goibals  alfc  bar  i«9  ofiro  cbuBdbandhifyiagf 
gipundt  and  ibnns  a  {q>aratt  f^riSi. 

Befide  tbele  then  are  tbr«e  chajteb  bdingiog  to  tha  eft»* 
bliilbmeot  I  tbe  CoIlege*di«pe^  tbt  freePrtibyteriaa  fli^(rti||»» 
iKtufeii  and  a  tbird  in  wbicb  divtna  farvice  is  pef£gir«ied  pmtfi 
ui  tbe  EngUib  language  and  partly  in  Gadict  for  tke  apmrn-^ 
modation  of  the  natives  of  ^e  H^hl^inds  wh^  refide  in  the( 
city.  There  is  alfo  the  EngUfli  cbsg^  in.wbkh  fenrice^ 
is  per^rmed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  churcb  o£ 
EngUnd  I  the  common  people,  on  aecount  of  its  wcgmt  ^9U  i^ 
iht  vfh^Utig  Jkirk  There  are  alfo  two  Burgher  and.one  AaA^ 
burgher  meetii^-houies ;  a  place  of  wor  Aip  beiopgiogr  to  n 
congregation  of  Independents ;  one  or  perhaps  two  fov  Awh 
baptifts;  one  for  Olaflites  i  ^  large  Metbodift  iBee£ing4ian|b| 
two  large  houfes  and  two  congregations  of  the  Relief  cona 
munion ;  Sefides '  a  large  c];iurch  in  AndefftoU)  another  m 
the  CaltoB^  and  a  pc^fh  meeting,  llbe  laleft  of  the  veligfeos 
eftaUifliments  is  that  denominated  the  Tabefnade,  it  bdoog* 
to  a  new  fe£l  which  fends  forth  itinerant  preachers  lodifBwem 
Quarters  of  the  country,  faoMs  corvrijpqodence  wiljb  tiie  Eiig>« 
1^  Methodiit^  and  does  not  linnt  its  adherence  tt>  n  f^riA 
attachment  to  any  particular  denomiQation  of  Chififtiaas. 

The  principal  litefarv  infti^tioi^  VBl  GU%0W  is  dbe  imiwiffitj^ 
which  will  be  noticed  Wea&en  ; 

There  are  befide,  the  moHnar-fcheoU  or  La^  fcbool^  im 
Geoi;g|B4kreat  ^  Wilte's  Tcbool,  for  c)otbiog  and  «d«qitixig 
forty-ekrht  boys ;  Crawfesd*!  and  9aster^s  fc^kf  m  eiush  ^ 
which  iorty-eight  girls  sttdboTS  I  and  Xennent's^  when^  niaet|u 
fix  are  educated  but  not  cloathed.  There  $Ui  alfo  tome  9thtt  •. 
fcbook  for  girjs,  and  aun|  S4in4af  ficbpok*  Stidk^s  library, 
founded  bv  a  gentleoua  If  dot  name,  is  an  incioifiag  m4 
ttfeful  eftablimmeot^  the  cofporataon  of  furgeons*  have  a  him 
and  fibrary,  and  these  are  fmreral  literary  foSetiefls  all  tending 
to  fpread  and  Jceep  alive  the  love  of  IpDiowledge. 

QIaQ(Ow  has  feveral  dbaiitable  fbundatioas.  The  hofpil«l 
of  St.  Nicholas  was  eftabliflied  by  Biihop  Mukheadj  dbovt  ^ 
iniddle  of  the  fifteenth  century  i  it  maintained  original|f| 
twelve  old  men  and  a  prieftj  but  its  fevenues  ave  now  akboi 
loft.  The  merchants'  apd  the  trades'  hofpitab  weM  Mk  ik 
exiftence  at  the  beginning  of  the  ferenteenth  cenHn^i  bwl  ^k^ 
ase  flenderl^  endowed.  Hu^ohe&m^i  hoff^t  kmoded  ki 
itfjOt  was  mtaoded  for  twtlfo  M  mm  and  ae  many  kwy^ 
btttm been  extended  fi>  as  to  receive^  is  addilB«m  as  warn 
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TlitTcnr»*tfbof^tdi»aiii6f«MaiA6efaai4l^;  it^#aft 
ftnmiei  ia  17309  and  its  revetiae  is  abMC  1,400/.  a-^fear. 
There  are  al£»  eharitkt  koomi  bjr  tke  names  of  Scotf  s  Moitifi-' 
Ottaoia^  and  MitobeU'ft  Mortification  $  a  dUpenfary,  a  Magdalefi 
aiyiuBiy  and  tuious  gifts  from  the  corporations  and  from 
ToJimtarj  alixialir>ns» 

Tke  dty  is  fov^nsed  by  a  town-cottncili  confiding  of  a 
pBOfofty  frve  faadlitSy  a  d«»i  ol  guild,  a  deacon-convener^  i 
aaaftec  of  works,  and  tweatj^ditte  cooncilmefi,  twehre  of 
wkom  ate  nerdsnatSy  and  t]^  remaining  eleven  belong  to  the 
JDcaipofatod  trades.  The  amorial  bearing  of  the  city  exhibits 
aa  eiB  tirve  with  a  bird  above  j  st  die  foot  a  falmon,  with  a 
gald  ring  ai  its  asoitthi  and  on  a  btmich  on  the  left  fide,  a 
bett;  die  sioaio»  «•  Let  Obfgow  douriih.'^  Before  the  Re^ 
feftriimij  St.  Mongols  liaad  mitred  was  on  the  right  of  the 
lineid,  wkfa  two  fidnMns  for  lapporters.  The  falmon  and  the 
wag  ID  the  Giafeow  amis  are  accounted  for  by  the  following 
isgmdt  in  tbe  days  oi  St  Kentigem,  a  lady  having  loft  her 
wt^diiitf  lii^^  it  Aifrad  up  her  hoftand's  jeahnify ;  to  allay 
lakmk  ne  applied  to  8t>KenUgefn»  imploring  his  help  for  the 
kbhf  of  her  hononr.  Not  long  after,  as  St.  Kentigem  walked 
fef  Jw  livery  he  defired  a  perfon  that  was  fiihtng  to  bring  him 
Ite  tA  Sib  he  coold  catch,  which  was  accordinglv  done,  and 
fMU  iS6  mouth  was  taken  the  lady^s  ring ;  fhe  recovery 
^useof .  ia  this  manner  iffeCtmilj  KkJc  away  her  huCband^a 


i  alio  ^mtftin  the  ctty  proper  eftabliihments  far  At 
m  of  jnftioey  and  for  regulation  dP  the  police. 
coptfans  aiyitfo  h^ufes^  and  771385  people. 
JShn  whole  coonty  has  $3i^Z  dwellings  and  146,699  in^ 
babitanta. 


Ths  appellatian  of  this  flure  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
Imma  si  die  CMniy  town»  which  itfi^  obtained  its  dercriptive 
tilin^fiBBSA  die  fingular  lise  of  its  toch,  or  lin.  The  location  of 
Mp  Jaiie  snny  piopeily  be  diBeiJ  a  broad  concavity.  Lin- 
iib«i  aadie  nsoft  anoient  appellation  which,  in  the  language 
rfalin  Britifli  ibttkrs  io  the  atrHeft  times  of  cobniKation,  figl 
iKsn  dbe«asicavity  of  die  expipdfite  Itn,  or  loch.  .  The  length 
i^  00  the  e^  fide,  from  the  foot  of  Almon  on  the 
So  cfaa  top  <rf  Briech  water  on  the  fouth-e^ft,'i$ 
mitosi  tile  breadth  is  twelve  miles.  The 
^«f  itMsAde  ^ppemr  from  very  mimite  cat- 
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jcoiatiem  to  be  X9i  fqmie. miles,  or  ^^7,440  fbtute  wcjm.  b 
is  divided  fieom  die  county  of  Edinbiimi  00  the  eaft  and  footk 
by  the  water  of  Almond,  and  by  the  Briech,  vhich  is  one  of 
the  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Almond.  It  is  divided  fAn 
Stirlingibire  on  the  weft  by  Ae  water  of  Avon ;  and  heie 
and  on  the  fouth-weft  it  touohes  a  part  of  Lanark<hke. 

In  this  ihire  are  many  objeds  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
oaturalilL    None  of  its  protuberances  rife  into  lofty  eminences^ 
neither  is  its  furface  by  any  means  flat :  it  is  diverfified  by  a 
number  of  finall  hills.    The  moCt  remarkable  of  diem  form  « 
range,  which  runs  from  Bowden,  acrofe  the  middle  of  die 
county,  in  an  oblique  diredion  from  north-weft  to  fo«th-ea& 
Caim-naple,  the  moft  prominent  centre  of  this  range,  lifes  to 
the  height  of  1,49s  feet  above  the  level  of  die  fea  $  and  Codk^ 
leme,  on  the  weft^rn  part,  rifes  500  feet.    The  Kipps  faiUs^ 
S^nocks  hills,  and  Drumoob  hills,  are  all  confiucttOtts  parts  of 
diis  range,  of  which  Ricardton  edgi^  and  Biony  craig  mav  idfe 
be  deemed  a  portion.    The  fecond  clafs  of  hills  which  are 
wonby  of  notice,  is  varioufly  diftributed  duoughout  the  nortli^ 
em  parts  of  the  county,  along  the  Forth ;  of  thofe  the  moft 
conipicuous  are  Mons  hill,  Cradgie  hill,  and  Dundas  hill,  m 
iDalmenie  parifh  ^  Crai^on  hill  smd  Binns  hill,  in  Abefcom 
parifh ;  and  Irongarth,  m  Linlithgow  pariih.    The  middle  and 
weftem  diftri&s  of  the  countv  are  the  moft  hiUy :  the  eaft  and 
north  are  the  moft  plain.    The  fiMitfaem  divifiona  of  diis  Ibhe 
confift  moftly  of  moor,  mofs,  and  mon^s,  with  few  heif^ts  of 
anv  elevation.    In  general)  die  hills  in  tlds  flure  am  bodi  ufe- 
JFul  and  ornamental  ^  nearly  the  whide  of  diem  aflbrding  aboiw 
dant  pafturage  from  a  gnfiy  furface}  many  of  diem  bei^g 
pmamented  widi  woodSa  and  ibme  of  them  oontaining  valuable 
minerals. 

In  LtnHti^owfliix^  th^  am  not  many  waters  of  great 
extent.    The  only  lakes  are  the  loch  at  Liidithgow  town,  and 
Ijochcoat  in  ToinpOiichea.  p^ih.    The  M#  at  Ludidfgfw  occo* 
pies  about  154  Englifli  acres,  and  contains  pil»,  j^rdi,  and 
^els.    £m&m/ empties  its  fuperi|uouswat«^iiy  a  ft^^ 
its  northp-weft  end,  which  falls  into  what  is  appiopriately  called 
the  Eel  Ark|  and  ^m  thence  runs  under  ground  naote 
than  two  hundred  naces,  when  it  hceaks  out  by  a^pring  whadi 
forms  a  ftream)et  that  flows  uilo  the  Avon.    Of  large  rivmra 
this  county  cannot  boaft,  yft  it  is  well  watted  by  feveial 
ftreams  for  every  domeftic  purpefe,  while  the  Aiaateadoit  tim 
eaft,  and  the  Avon  on  the  weft,  <  am  the  only  oosifidcmlde 
livecets.    The  Almml  is  chiefly  fomied  by  three  &vdl  ftijui 
)eu  which  rife  witl|in  the  eaftem  botder  of  LamaMbise.^'  ami 
lieuigjoinedbytfaeBmi^j  theaaitedflamm^wslntite'ea^ 
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mask  between  LinUtf^^owOure  andEdmlntt^idiiiei  till  its  fidl 
into  the  Foith|  at  Cnim<md,  after  a  coarie  of  24  miles^  that 
foims  the  drain  of  Edmburgh  on  the  weft^^d  Linlitfagov  on 
the  eaft.  The  Ahnond  receiYes  alfo  Broks  bttrn,  with  fimreral 
fmaOer  ftreams  which  drain  the  eaftem  diftrifls  of  this  county* 
The  Avon  (which  more  properly  belongs  to  StirliQgfhiret 
wherein  it  rifes,  and  traverfing  that  fliire  for  fix  or  feren  miles^ 
eaten  Linlithgow  at  Weft  Straidi)i  feparates  the  two  cmiter- 
mmoiis  (hires  throughout  a  courfe  of  a  dozes  miles^  when  it 
&Ils  into  the  Forth.  The  Avon  as  it  flows  receives  ibme  fup« 
piles  from  Logie  watery  which  drains  much  of  the  weftem 
diri£ons  of  Ludithgow ;  and  from  the  Linn  bum^  that  forma 
the  boundary  of  the  two  counties^  throughout  four  miles,  be-^ 
Sure  it  mixes  with  the  Avon.  With  other  rivulets,  Midiepe 
hfm  and  Dolpbtnfion  bum  drain  the  northern  parts  of  tUs 
fliiie.  The  Avon  and  the  Almond  are  more  ufeful  for  the 
drinng  of  mills  than  beneficial  for  fifli,  which  have  been  forced 
iirom  meir  haunts  by  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
fidore.  The  Avon  has  kmg  been  the  weftem  limit  of  L(^ 
thisn  i  but  the  Fortb^  either  as  an  obje£l  of  ornament  or  as  a 
contributor  of  profit^  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Linlitb* 
mrflure.  It  waflies  fixteen  miles  of  the  northern  fliores  of. 
Uiis  county.  This  eftuary  fupplies  fites  for  falt-pans,  fi(h  for 
ixMl,  and  narbours  for  tr^c.  The  banksof  the  Fordiare  ge- 
oenlly  high,  except  towards  the  weft,  where  a  trad  of  two 
dioBiasd  acres  is  left  drv  at  every  reflux  of  the  tide,  nearly. 
oppoCte  to  the  pariih  of  Borrowftownefii. 

This  finall  county  abounds  with  minerals  of  the  moft  uleful 
kbd.  Pit-coal  is  faid  to  have  been  dug  in  the  pariih  of  Bor«^ 
lowftowneis,  upwards  of  500  years  ago.  It  has  continned 
to  be  raifed  in  great  quantities,  and  otl^  pariihes  produce  it 
in  plenty,  and  of  excellent  quality;  much  is  ufed  in  the  fait- 
pens  and  other  works,  and  a  large  quantity  is  exported.  Lime* 
ftone  alfo  every  where  abounds  in  this  county }  is  manufao-^ 
tared  to  great  profit,  and  diftributed  to  general  -advantage.- 
The  whole  flure  feems  to  ftand  on  a  bed  of  free-ftone,  whu^ 
18  of  the  fine(K  quality ;  ^and  is  diftributed  largely  for  domeftic 
fapply  and  for  foreign  ufe*  There  are  feveral  other  forts  of 
me^  fucli  as  whin-ftone,  giunite»  fiate-ftone,  and  bafaltes. 
On  Dundas  hiil  is  a  biifaltic  rock  ajo  yards  long  and  about  60 
Utt  hi{^,  with  an  almoft  perpendicular  front ;  the  whole  con« 
fiUflg  of  a  blui(h  gramte  of  very  fine  texture.  In  Borrow* 
ftownefst  in  Torjphichen,  in  Bathgate,  in  Abercorn,  and  per* 
k^S  in  other  panilbes»  iron-ftone  is  found  in  greatf  abundance* 
Slver  aDfl  lead  mines  have  been.  f<mnerly  wrought  in  Linlith* 
»w  paariib  Uiiiom^  acofwit*    A  vein  of  ..fiWef  wa4  diffovered 
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U  ^  MmtJAenc  tbdk  4ridun  BtthgMfr  ptriOi,  Vut  te  prochite 
dM  ttot  pay  tW  estpettce  0f  n»fi|ig  tke  ore.    In  die  riniletss 
widiia  Totphichen  parifli,  mtmSc  Imb  been  found.     This 
iH»e  It  rich  in  mari ;  flieifl  siarl  wm  dfagged  fivtn  LinKtbgow 
loch  in  tonficierabte  quantities,  till  the  baaefits  of  lime^  m  a 
ttannre,  faperfeded  ^e  ufe  of  it.    Here,  too,  are  found  Mlef'o 
eiRrdi>  poccet's  clay,  brick  dary,  and  red  chalk. 
^  The  town  ol  JLtfUkigPfif  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet^ 
stBidy  bttik,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake.    David  I.  had  here  a  caftle 
inrt  a  grange.    After  many  intermediate  political  events,  the 
firft  paftiaiAent  of  Charles  IL,  in  January  1661,  pafled  an  a& 
of  Tat]£catk>9  in  favonr  ef  the  borough  of  Linlidigow.    This 
flitte  town  nmks  as  the  fixth  among  the  royal  tK>rougha  dT 
SeotlnkL    Under  die  ntiion,  it  was  aflbciatea  widt  die  towns 
df  Lanark,  SflhiA,  and  Peebles,  in  the  pfitiiege  of  iendinff  a 
ftprefcntative  to  die  united  patliament.    Tlie  moft  remarkable 
d^e€t  in  JLintidigow  is  the  palace,  now  in  ruins.    It  ftsnds 
on  a  tifibig  groiind  running  into  a  hke ;  a  fitnation  whidh 
oauld  fearaefy  fail  to  prove  {rteafing.    It  has,  when  viewed 
lioni  the  nonh^  the  appedraiftce  of  an  ampUtheatre,  with  a 
defcent  on  three  fdes,  and  terrace  walks  on  the  weft.    IGi^ 
Bdward  the  Firft  built  a  palace,  of  rather  fort,  upon  this  fpot> 
in  which  he  ifefided  a  whole  winter.     It  was  afterwards 
liibjeAed  to  many  viciffitodes,  and  after  the  atceffion  of  the 
Stmrt  family  to  the  throne,  became  a  fixed  royal  refidence  | 
«nd  the  qneens  of  Ssodand^  had  it  in  feveral  inftanc«$  affirned 
to  them  as  a  jointureJioufe.    It  is  at  prefent  a  magnificent 
Min,  the  greater  jpart  of  it  five  ftories  high.    The  infide  of  it 
is  embelliflied  with  good  feulptnrej  confidering  die  time  in 
whkh'it  was  executed.    Over  the  infide  of  the  grand  gate  was 
'  a  ftstn^  of  Pope  Julius  the  JBeeond,  widi  the  tr^le  ciown,  who 
hut  a  confeeraied  fword  and  h^met  to  James  the  FiMi.    It 
long  ofcaped  die  fury  of  the  Reformers  1  but  at  laft,  in  Am 
tarly  part  of  the  lata  Oentnry,  a  zealous  Mackfmidi  deftroyed 
it    The  palace  is  all  poliChed  ftone,  and  covers  an  acre  of 
ground.    Here  was  born,  on  the  gdi  of  December,  1542,  the 
nnfortunate  Oueen  Mary*    Her  father,  James  the  Fifth,  dien 
dying  at  PatUbAd,  of  a  broken  heart,  for  the  mifcarriage  at 
Soiway  Mofs,  for^stoM  die  miferies  that  hung  ov^  her  and 
Ikodand.   ^  It  came,^'  find  he,  «  widi  a  woman,'*  (aUuding'  to 
dM  manner  in  which  the  family  of  Stuait  obtained  the  crown 
Vy  a  marriage  into  die  family  of  Bruce,)  <<  and  it  will  be  loft 
vmh  one.**    The  di^l  was  built  tiy  James  ^le  Pifdi.    Tho 
dinrdi  is  a  handfome  buihfing,  and  toatt  of  the  wmdows  am 
esrtrtmely  ekgant*    Here  is  ftilf  ihewn-  die  aifle  where  £ng 
laflies  d»  Fourth  km  die  apparition  diat  wstnsd  fahn  of  the 
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iiiipenifing  hube  of  "Att  battle  of  Floddeti.  Then  it  iio4giibt 
du^  vhilethe  king  attended  Ae  evening  ferrice  in  &in<t<Caidi»» 
title's  aifle,  one  in  an  unufual  form  and  habit,  faddenly  ap. 
peared,  and  difltiaded  him  fron  the  expedition  into  England, 
oo  whidi  he  liraa  fo  ftnm^y  bent.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
«  fte^tagem  of  his  queen  ;  but  the  cataftiophe  which  followed, 
in  a  fopeiititioita  and  creduloiis  age,  converted  it  into^a  real 
mnfidofi  and  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  king 
mmfietf  had  given  it  no  credit  The  church,  which  is  ufed 
tor  parochial  letvice,  is  a  fine  Ck>thic  building. 

In  tins  ifaire  ate  other  towns>  though  of  lefs  populoufnefii 
and  dignity.  The  royal  borough  of  Queeffs  Ftrrf  ia  of  r6» 
cent  date,  wlule  its  name  is  old,  fuppoled  to  be  derived  fiom 
Maigaret  Queen  of  Malcolm  Kenmore.  Under  the  union,  it 
has  die  privily  of  choofing  a  reprcfentative,  with  the  otlier 
Vmrnghs  of  Stirling,  loverkeithtng,  Dumfemline,  and  CuU 
roft. 

Bm^mji^kmmtfs  is  a  burgh  of  regality ;  and,  as  a fea-port,  con* 
tans  induftrious  people,  who  employ  many  (hipft. 

Baiigati  is  a  borough  of  barony,  from  early  times,  which 
has  feven  yearly  fairs,  and  fome  internal  traffic. 

WbiAttrm  isaburgh  of  batony  i  and  Brwehfiurn^  and  Blacks 
htm^  are  market  towns,  which  have  arifen,  in  recent  times, 
from  the  eflbrts  of  induftry. 

The  (hire  contains  ^,956  houfes,  and  17,844  injiabitaiHi* 
Tist  town  of  LinUdigow  Ins  4894ioufe8,  and  3)594  people. 


NAIBKBHHtE. 

T^ns  imali  county  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  and  forms  the 
weftem-part  of  die  county  or  province  of  Moray.  It  is  about 
20  nnles  in  length,  in  breadth  14.  The  country  con&fts  of 
nmh  mountaina  covered  with  head)  or  pafture^  and  tufted 
w»  large  woods  of  fir,  but  thefe  heights  are  interfe£ied  bv  u 
few  ftnttfas  or  valleys  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  other 
noidiem  parts  of  Scotland,  and  producing  ooits  and  bariqr.  It 
is  isatei^  by  die  river  Findbtm^  whidb  runs  from  the  foudi* 
weft  to  the  north»weft )  and  there  is  alfo  the  ftream  caUed  the 
^taUr  ff  Narm^  whicb  takes  ttk  rife  in  the  hills  of  Invemefs- 
fhku. 

Hie  principal  part  of  the  (hire  is  peopled  by  the  Frsfen. 
by  fbme  confide  wgd  as  the  moft  warlike  clan  of  Scodand. 
liieir  general  occupation  is  fceiBng  flieep  and  blade  (Mttle. 
The  trade  and  maoufefturestof^  the  county  are  loo  trifling  t6 
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TItts  diftiift  cofttBiine  muiy  viUagee,  bitt  no  {dace  of  nole 
exoept  JVidfil^  a  fejfalbiirgh^  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Natni.  Il9'  bffboaiv^^wfaidii  opened  into  the  Moray  friths 
and  whichhwqir  probabW ^mce  not  iiiconfiderable,  is  now  nearly 
choked  widi  find*  At  faab.  549  boufeSy  and  2,2 1 5  inhabitants. 

At  Ardefimv  a^  fmaU  lAhmoSj  about  fix  miles  north-weft  of 
Nairni  is  a  ImaU  fort  recently  built  to  command  the  Moray 
frith. 

This  ihirejoMifvicit  Cromarty  m  fending  alternately  a  mem^ 
ber  to  parliament*  r ;? 

The  population  amounts- Jo  8^257  fouls }  the  number  of 
lioufes  b  i>972* 

\     '•  '         '  ' 

Oakney. 

The  (hire  of  Orkney  comprifes  the  Oiicney  and  Shethmd 
illandS)  of  which  an  liocouat  will  be  given  together  with  tht 
other  ifles  of  Scotland* 


PX8UE9^HIBE  OT  TwEEDDALB. 

The  appellation  of' this  county  is  derived  ftom  the  Celtic 
name  of  the  ihhre  town.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Mid- 
lothbn  or  county  of  Edinburgh ;  on  the  fouth  by  Dumfries- 
ihire ;  on  the  eaft  by  Selkirklhire  or  Ettrick  foreft ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  county  of  Lanark.  From  the  moft  accurate 
calculations,  it  appears  that  the  fuperficies  of  the  whole  ihire 
is  338  fqiiare  miles,  containg  216,320  ftatute  acres. 

•The  outline  of  the  furface  of  PeeUes*fliire,  confifting  of 
alternations  of  hill  and  dale;  is  the  moft  ftrikin^  of  its  naSural 
features.  From  the  dale  of  the  Tweed>  which  forms  the 
centre  of  die  county,  the  furface  rifes  on  both  iu  fides,  to 
the.  fottth  and  to  the  north:  the  hills  toward  the  extremities 
of  the. (hire  mount  to  the  greateft  heights;,  the  mountains, 
which  feparate  Tweeddale  from  Annandale,  are  the  higheft  in 
foQthem  Scotland}  and  there  are  many  other  bills  of  very 
great  elevation. 

In  the  midft  of  all  its  ineiuudities  of  furface,  Peebles-lhire 
cannot  boaft  of  its  lakes ;  nor  can  the  topomphers  of  this 
county  be  allowed  to  aflume  d|e  St.  Jdatj  loci  of  Selktrkfliire 
as  their  own,  although  its  weftem  iqargm,  for  more  tbaita 
mile,  forms  the  boundary  of  Peebl^s-ihire.  The  moft  cpn- 
fiderable  ^bt  in  this  couiuy  is  the  beautiful  water  loct  in 
EJ^efhn  parifh ;  it  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  lgng».  an4 
InJVE  mil*  broad  \  and  abounds  in  pike  and  eels/  while  it  is  the 
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fgMical  tfSatt  of  w3d  towlf  wUdi  dq^  tihe  wti^  in  wtterv 
On  the  eftate  of  BUpperfieU^  in  X.iii«m  paoiiby  tfaeie  is  a  hke 
of  imriy  a  mile  and  a  half  in  dvcumferenoe^  which  breeds 
pike  and  perch  but  not  eek^  as  die  water  is  imprmiafced.  with 
moft*  The  taoikf  odier  fidse  which  direrfifies  £s  (hire,  is 
Gam^bopi  hd^  within  the  bolbm  of  an  uninhabited  glen,  in 
'Tweedfioantir  parifli ;  and  which  is  emptied  by  Gamifi^  bum^ 
one  of  the  fources  6i  TaUa  water. 

Tet  is  PeeUes-ihm  well  watered  by  many  ftreams.  The 
Twad  is  the  great  channel,  which  coUeds  and  carries  off  the 
whole  inoiftine  of  ^  this  mifty  mountain  ground."  This 
cdebcated  river  rxfes  on  the  mountainous  ridge  that  fvparates 
Tweeddale  from  Annandale ;  at  Dmmpieilier  it  receives  the 
muted  ftteams  of  Holms,  Kilbucho,  and  Biggar.  In  its  inrind- 
kg  oonsle  it  receives  the  water  of  fevend  other  rivers;  tbemoft 
oonfiderabie  are  the  Ljne^  the  EdUftoftf  and  ih^Lestben,  whidi 
£dl  into  this  cocnmon  ref4^oir,  on  the  north,  and  the  Manor 
and  Qmair  on  the  Ibuth.  The  Lym  rifes  in  the  fouthem  de- 
clivity of  Cairn  hill,  on  the  north-weftem  limits  of  Peebles- 
flure;  and  colle£liiw  in  acourfe  of  ai  miles  the  ftreamlets 
diat  drain  the  parimes  of  Linton,  Newlands,  Kirkuid,  and 
Lyne,  it  oonfigns  all  their  cognate  waters  to  the  Tweed. 
Tiie  Lyne  has  retained,  through  many  a  change,  its  Britiih 
appellation,  which  is  nothing  more  d^m  the  Britiih  Uynn, 
fignifying  what  flows,  a  fluid*  The  only  ftream  in  Peebles* 
fliiie  wUch  does  not  convey  its  waters  to  the  Tweed  b  the 
Migget.  Originating  in  two  fources,  the  one  rivulet  from 
llie  declivities  of  Cairn  law,  and  the  other  rill  from  the  mofs 
of  Winterhope,  the  Megget  drains  die  dreary  parifli  of  the 
Megget,  and  poors  its  coIle£bed  waters  into  St*  Mary*s  loeb  f 
whence  they  pa£i  on  to  the  Tarrow  and  the  Etirkif  while 
both  job  the  Tweed.  Every  water  in  Tweeddale  imdoces 
MKit,  fbme  of  diem.par  and  fome  of  them  f^mon  \  and  eacl^ 
givea  its  ufefubiefs,  and  each  contributes  its  ornament. 

PtfeUes-ihire  abounds  in  minerals.  Newlands  and  Linton 
parifliet  fypply  the  whole  co^tnty  with  coals,  except  the 
eaftem  diftrid»,  which  derive  thejr  coal  and  lime  from  the 
Lethttns.  Limeftone  alfo  abounds,  and  happily  moft  where 
diere  is  the  moft  coal.  Marl  alfo  is  found  where  the  limeftone 
exifts.  In  Linton  and  Newlands  are  various  beds  of  marl,  of 
the  white  or  ftelly,  and  alfo^  the  blue  kind«  In  Newlands 
parifli,  on  the  efbte  of  La  Mancha,  there  is  an  endiefs  variety 
of  days.  It  ha8,«particuburlyi  a  very  thi^k  bed  of  fire  clay, 
bke  dnt  of  fitouvbridge^^  ^it  hak  atumjlau  in  abundance,  s|fld 
bothered  and  yieUMr-'ocbies,  widi  veins  of  manganefe.  In 
Littton  ^pmflua  fihall' ieafti  of  fnUer's  earth'  has  been  difco- 
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seitd-;  Nevhnds  and  Liaton  ^aziflies  aUb  alpuiid  tridiln^ 
Aa»e»  Befevcen  both  thofe  parifhet,  on  the  killf  sid^e  of 
BioomylecB,  there  are  feveral  quarries  of  ml  fieeftone^  which 
is  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  white.  Whtnftone  is  the  pm^ 
9aifiiig  rodi  throughout  the  count]r»  hut  it  is  not  mudi  d^ 
auaaded.  The  fiate  quarries  hate  Icoig  been  famous.  White 
juarbley  too»  har  been  found  in  Linton  pariih ;  Newbmds  pariA 
abounds  in  iron-ore  and  inm-Aone;  but  it  is  not  metaUic 
enough  to  afibifl  the  carriate  to  diftant  foaoderiess  there  is 
faid  al£b  to  be  copper  and  loadfliooe*  In  Leadhw,  a  hll 
above  LintDOy  (ereral  lead  mines  were  formerly  wronght^ 
and  ibme  filver  was  extraded  from  the  ore :  the  finks  or  ptti» 
whidi  were  wrought  on  Leadlaw,  aie  ftill  af^arittt  i  and 
«ven  now  bear  die  appropriate  name  of  Sihrerhoka.  If  cvadk 
snaf  be  given  to  the  ancient  hiftorians»  Boece  and  Buchanao^ 
gold  has  been  formerly  found  in  Glen*gsiber:  watsK^  which 
tiaverfes  Megget  parifh,  the  pooreft  diftrid  (with  aU  its  gokQ 
in  Twecddale. 

Among  odier  antiquities^  this  county  boafls  tbe  gravis  of 
Merlin.  Near  the  influx  of  Powfail  with  the  Tweed,  a  thori^ 
tree  marks  the  (acred  ^t,  where  lies  inhumed  the  renowned 
prophet.  Tradition  has  preferved  his  tale;  fuperftition  has 
a qpeoted  faws ;  and  the  finger  ol  age  points  to  Uie  eye  of  cu- 
ai^y  his  very  grave.  This  ancient  prophet  vras  the  caufe 
«C  prophecy  in  odicrs:  aod  during  King  Jsmes^a  ttme^  fomo 
ter  foretcdd  thsAy 

«  When  Tweed  and  Powfail  meet  at  Merlin's  graie, 
*  Saxland  andEnghnd  ftall  one  monirekhcTe." 

0 

DoAor  Pennycuick  has  recorded  the  fulfihnent  of  this  pM^ 
phecy :  On  die  fame  d^y,  (ays  the  dodor^  that  our  King  JasMS 
was  crowned  King  of  England*  the  river  Tweed  fo  6r  ovei^ 
iowed  its  banks  that  it  met  with  Powfail  at  the  (aid  gaff9 
by  fuch  an  extraordinary  flood  as  bad  never  been  obfewed 
before  nor  Once  that  time.  Yet  has  the  do£h>r  kft  it  vnde- 
cided)  whether  tbe  prophecy  begat  the  flood  w  the  flood 
tbe  prophecy* 

The  (hire  town  claims  fome  notice*  The  name  of  Ptitks 
implies*  that  fome  habitations  wens  placed  sm  the  iftlwuM^ 
which  is  formed  by  die  junftiM  of  Ceebles^^ater  with  the 
Tweedy  during  Brid(h  times.  At  die  commencement  of  the 
Seoto^-Saxon  period  thefe  .was  undoabtedly  here  a.  village*  a 
dmrdif  a  m&l*  and  a  brtwhoufei  and  as  eatly*  perhaps*'  a 
loyal  caftle*  vrith  a  chapel  and  otbinr  aACommodadoaa*  vrhioh  i 
town  qm  only  fupply.  The  kings  reficted  occa&wallir  at 
FeeUea  dU  die  fad  demife  of  Afaoaiftiar  lU^  vidio  left  it 
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ti  Us  manificencs.  Wfamirit  faaoime  aroyoi  bofgl^ 
todi  fpccial  pxmlegcs)  aa  naoensiMk  It  is  testuB^  hxmvfet^ 
llHt  it  fant  two  nepnefenttttWBt  feo  die  podiameai;  of  i357» 
vtikh  WIS  called. to  ntifjr  and.ito.  proridc  the  ranfiigii  of 
Onidil.  Dafid  IL  gnmtod  PibeUes  aicIfanciBT^  dated  the  20A 
Septtmber  ijtf?)  viikh  onadr; alsa  myal  boioagb ;  and  vfakll 
«38  cdnfinaed  hf  a  cfaartar  of  JantsiL,  andf k^  anM^si  fi%ai  , 
Kiilg  Jamas  VL  in  t6%i.  Robett  BnceT^onfarred  oa  tkis 
hi^m  fine  asadett  anl  dhera  amfansaliefsinfortiiit giants 
hfoihtr  fawanigiis.  DoOor  PeiMiyciiislF  fas  giveii  tke  fet 
Iwriag  yaiat  aad  ciiiaotts  defaii|Kiuti  of  itoito^ra.  . 

«  PeeMo,  the  netropdit  of  tfa^fllire,  '  >  /     . 

«  Six  tina  three  nraUi»  4otb  Sntt-ro^SBiifl^ 
«  Thfw  Are«t%  thrtf  piNiiiy  €h99t  MtoMi  <K  a^^ 
<*  i\nd  three  old  fteeples,  b^  tiif ee  churches^  bo^Q  ; 

*  'niree  mfll^  ^  ierve  dteir  town,  ih'timif  of^need, 

•  On  PeaUii  «»tr,  and  the  «Mi*t>MilNl,^ 


Throe  falnion  nibes  mmbly  counter-rweeming. 

TUs  towa  oontMBS  411  honfiMie'ibfrAMibeC'af.  iafaahitmli 
is  SfOM.    io  die  oowaij  9X^,wy^hauSttn$  ani  8^735 


Tbb  imntr  ot  Pcinii  is  oihm>£  tks  Isfget  b  Stfodaod*  It 
may  he  oonfidsfed  as  an  raiauk  dflMO,  beeaiife»  iMongh  k 
ctsoMii  m  ooataft  with,  da^  eftDaries.of  two  great  riversy  it  in 
aoi|U8ftisr  ezteads  to  ^  ftore  of  the  ocean.  Its  exttotina 
rigiit  tine  fmn  eaft  to  weft^  ttat  is»  £aim  Blairgowrie  to 
Besloit  iMttoimta  to  77  miles.  Its  breaddif  ftom  the  Ridi  of 
>«Bth  as  Ciirofa  e*  the  ibnth^  to  the  northern  extnmitjr  of 
AAslv  is  mt  k£i  thm  69  miles,  b  contains  jooo  fqnare 
teilesy  shst  is^  jitooioioo  Seottifli  acres>  or  4,06^40  £tiglifli 
aeieib  It  is'hoiiiMled.cSa  the  eaft  bj  the  coimtf  of  Forfarf  ok 
ihs  fctttlHeaft  hf  diO'Oonnties  of  Fife  and  Cvofs ;  the  Fisdt 
of  Tof  fiOifaBSing  dM  feparation  of  a  oonfiderahle  didaaee 
hstwoen  it  and  Fife.  Perthfliire  is  bonded  on  dtt  fovtii  by 
ihoFdrA  and  Ae  conntyof  Sdding^  and  aUb  bf  the  finaU 
eoMif  of  Gkckmaaoani  uriiidi  at  embraces  od  two  fides.  It 
tshomdedondiefoiid^weftb7Dttmbaftoname4  on  the  weft 
hfAigfisfldrei  aardentfaeooiui-^weft  andnorthbylmsinefi^ 
iiiM  111  I  AKfA|ff»piyf,  The  eootttycontainst  according  &>  the 
semnnii  hmnaaa  of  thecoBntry^  thediftri£bof  Athoi,  Boaadw 
aihns^  ]tanMcb»  StraAaaeoy  Ba^nhidder^  Monteath^  Oowcie^ 
Benb  pat^et^  and  Storamnt.  AU  thefe  drrifions  ware  in  iotaasr 
dmes  demwnioated/noarri  wf  1  and  wew  ulascJ  Mder.tfaehere* 
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4itar7  jurtiidt£^on  of  the  great  ^mprieton.'  Tlie  eoitiity>  luyv* 
ever,  is  more  natiurally  divided  into  the  two  .diftridU  of  Hi^asid . 
atnd  Lowland.  The  vaft  chain  of  Grampian  nouttlaint  runs  steig 
the  northern  and  north-weftem  parts  of  the  connTf)  umI  a 
large  portion  of  the  area  of  Perthibiie  is  occupied  bf  tliefis 
mountains.  The  foutfaem  part  of  the  Grampians  forms  alio 
the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Highlands  of  Sk^ydaad}  and  di* 
territory  to  the  fouthCeaft  of  ihe  Grampians  is  eenfidered  a» 
bdoi^ing  to  the  Lowlands.  Sgfateen  parilbes  in  PertUhire 
Jselong  to  the  Highlands,  and  58  to  the  Lowlands ;  but  die 
H^g;luand  pariflies  are  of  great  estenty  and  fome  of  them  cover 
%  trad  tli  country  equal  to  eight  or  ten  pariflies  in  the  Vm^ 
and  more  fertile  diftri&s. 

The  general  afjpe£l  of  diis  comity,  both  from  the  extent  of 
ks  furface,  and  >lrom  its  including  fome  of  the  wiUeft  paitft 
of  die  Highlands,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  temtoij 
in  Scodand,  is  neceflarily  muclT  dtverfified.  Perhaps  no  diu- 
triA  in  the  world  exhibits  fcenes  of  more  rugged  and  uncolti- 
vated  magnificence,  contrafte<^  with  fcenes  diat  have  been 
adorned  by  Ikilfiil  cuUivatioA^  and  by  all  the  arts  of  poliihad 
life.  ^ 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  more  concerning  the  celebrated  and 
iraft  mountainous  chain  ealled  the  Grampians,  than  thatt  tfaey 
ConCft  of  enormous  piles,  from  the  expofed  fummits  of  many 
ot  which  die  foil  has'  beeit  waflied  by  die  beating  of  the 
winter  ftorms  which  they  have  encountered  for  fo  many  ages: 
Beneath  the  fummit  of  die  higher  mountains,  and  where  the 
rock  breaks  out  of  the  furface,  they  generally  confift  of  a 
moorifli  foil,  confidered,  however,  as  greatly  fuperior  m  Talu^e 
to  fome  mountainous  trads  in  En^and*  The  nUies  that 
wind  among  thefe  mountains  are  geners^iy  extenfive  and'cnL- 
tivated.  '  At  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  is  the  fertye  <Rftrfft 
of  Stratfamore.  This  valley  is  bomuted  on  the  fbiith  by  a 
diain  called  the  Sidley  or  Sidlaw  hilb,^  nmning  toward  the 
north-eaft  from  Perth  in  a  dire£Uon  paraQel  to  &  €^tampiafis» 
To  the  fouthward  of  the  Sidlaw  faiHs  widiin  das  coumy  die 
country  de£cends  toward  the  Frith  of  Tay,  forming  the  difMft 
of  the  C^rfe  of  Gowrie.  Stratbeamfitcoeeda  to  SttaduMye^ 
and  is  a  (brt  of  continuation  of  it  weft  ward.  It  is  boOttted 
on  the  fbuth^  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  by  die  cha|A  cdM 
the  Ochils,  from  which  the  coutrr  deibttids  foudiwsod  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  foudi-weftem  part  of  die  conmy| 
containing  the  mountains  of  Benlady,  Bencodwn,  and  odM% 
may  be  confidered  as  the  foudiem  fkirts  of  the  Gwanpian^ 
bounding  to  the  north  the  upper  valley  of  the  Fordi|  wMdk 
here  becomes  the  extremity  of  the  Lowlands* 
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Hie  fbilowlng  ate  ^e  heights  of  the  mountams  ot  odief 
pbces  in  Pertfaflrire  which  are  moft  remarkable  either  on 
accotmt  of  their  elevation,  or  confpicuotts  on  account  of  their 
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The  waters  of  this  county  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  river  Fortb^  after  rifing  near  the  foot  of  Ben  Ledi  in  Dun- 
JwonBiire,  at  the  foath-weft  comer  of  this  county,  ^proceeds 
«loog  the  parifh  of  Aberfoyle  in  Perthlhire,  fpreadrag  itfelf 
^md  ib  as  to  form  two  lakes,  called  Loch  Conar  and  Lech 
Ardi  each  of  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in  length, 
but  of  a  dxfproportionate  breadth.  In  the  Highlands  ^of  Scot- 
land, the  lales  of  frefh 'water  are  ufually  nothing  more  than 
long  valleys  between  the  chains  of  mountain,' in  which  the 
nrer  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  finding  a  ready  pafTage 
for  its  waters^  fpreads  itfelf  out  fo  as  to  affume  a  ftagnating 
fonn:  hence  thef  lakes  are  ufually  of  great  length,  but  of 
moderate  breaddi. 

The  next  cham  of  lakes,  to  the  northward  of  the  upper 
{KUtof  the  Forth,  has  of  late  years  become  extremely  celebrated; 
They  are  three  in  number:  the  uppermoft  is  called  Loch  Ca^ 
^annci   Its  waters  ^rdce^mg  eaftward,  at  ibme  diftance, 
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Qnceading  oat^  fitom  LoebAdme^  bdow  wluch  is  Zonft  Fetmdmr 
or  Vaw-cbmn  the  waten  of  the  wiide  unkkig  at  the  village 
of  Callander  with  a  ftream  from  the  norths  conftitute  the  riTcr 
Teathy  which  flows  into  the  Forth.  The  nigged  tra£l  alo^g 
diefe  lakes  is  tailed  the  Troflacha  r  they  are  fituated  about  lo 
miles  weft  of  Callander,  and  accel&Ue  bj  a  caxiriage-road» 
gomg  by  the  fouth  fimb  of  Ben  Ledi,  on  the  right  i^  the  foreft 
of  GlenFinglaSf  on  the  left  Ben  VenUf  which  was. Once  a 
foreft  of  the  family  of  Monteath.  Ben  Venn  is  called  die 
Small  Moufitain  becaufe  it  is  lefs  than  Ben  Ledi  or  Ben  Lo- 
mond, from  which  it  is  almoft  equally  diftant,  forming  nearly 
%  ftraight  line  with  both. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Teath  forms  three  lakes,  L9A 
DoUiii  Locb  FoU,  and  one  half  of  Lacb  Lubnaig.  In  this  rmx^ 
patirticularly  about  Callander,  are  confiderable  quantities  of 
mufdes,  which  fome  jears  ago  afforded  great  proEt  to  thofe 
who  fifiied  them,  by  the  pearls  they  contained^  wl^ch  fold 
at  high  price&»  This  lucrative  fiibery  was,  however^  foon 
exhaufted ;  and  it  will  probably  require  a  confiderable  time 
before  it  caa  be  refumed  with  profit,  becaufis  npoe  but  old 
(hells,  which  are  crooked  like  a  crefcent,  and  vriiich  have 
unde^one  certain  changes,  produce  pearls  of  any  value. 

The  next  river  to  the  eaftward,  that  flows  into  the  Forth,  is 
the  river  ot  water  of  Allan.  The  other  ftream  of  importance, 
conne&ed  with  this  county,  that  terminates  in^  the  Forth  is 
the  river  Devon  €k  Dovan;  it  rifes  in  the  Ochil's,  and  pafling 
by  Dollar,  Tillicoultry,  and  Alva,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Forth  nearly  oppofite  to  its  fource,  and  only  about  fix  miles 
diftant  from  it.  It  runs  a  courfe,  includinj^  its  windings,  of 
about  40  miles.  This  river  is  remarkftble  tor  feveral  cnriofi* 
ties,  which  are  frequently  vifited  by  tr^vellorSf  called  the 
Devil's  or  Deil's  MilC  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Caldron 
Linn.  The  place  called  the  Devil^  Mill  is  about  a  mile  be* 
low  the  church  of  Foffaway$  it  receives  the  name  of  miU 
from  the  noife  of  falling  water  which  refembles  the  found  of 
a  mill  at  work,  and  as  this  fuppofed  labour  is  not  intermitted 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  profane  eftablifli^ 
inent  is  naturally  affigned  to  the  devil.  About  250  yards  be* 
low  the  Devil's  Mill  ftands  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  The  rocks 
on  eadb  fide  ftand  fo  near  that  an  arch  ot  22  feet  Ipan  is  fuf» 
ficient  to  form  a  communicadon  between  liit  different  banka 
of  the  river  I  but  the  depth  from  the  bridge  to'  die  water  is  no 
lels  than  86  fett^  and  the  want  of  a  parapet  jprevents  even 
the  fl:eadieft  head  fiom  looking  doWn  this  frightful  ehafmwith# 
out  adegree  of  terror.  The  water,  both  alx^e  and  below  die 
biidgey  rufhisg  from  rock  to  wtikf  and  forming^  a  number  of 
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Ikfle  fiflh)  produces  a  conftant  rumbling  noife,  which  is 
iniich  iQcrealed  when  the  water  is  fwollen  by  ratns.  On  this  . 
account  the  people  call  it  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  At  both 
ends  of  the  bridge,  and  at  Tarious  parts  on  the  face  of  the 
rocb|  are  trees  and  bufhes,  where  daws  and  hawks  have  their 
oefts,  and  from  which  they  are  feen  often  flying  forth.  The  , 
iriiole  fumi(hes  a  moft  romantic  fcene. 

A  mile  farther  down  the  river  is  the  Caldron  Linn.  There 
are  two  falls  of  water;  the  uppermoft  fall  is  34  feet  m 
bright,  but  is  not  perpendicular.  The  two  f^lls  are  diftant 
from  each  other  28  yards.  In  the  fpace  between  the  two  falls 
are  tbree  round  cavities  which  the  water  has  formed  in  the 
rock,  which  have  the  appearance  of  large  caldrons  or  boiling 
veffels,  from  whid^  the  name  is  derived.  In  the  firfl:  there  is 
the  perpetual  agitation  of  boiling  water,  the  fecond  is  always 
covered  with  foam,  tand  the  third  is  conftantly  calm  and 
placid. 

To  the  northward  are  the  waters  of  Perthlhire,  which  flow 
mto  the  Tay.  The  firft  of  th^fe  is  the  Eam^  which  has  its 
fonrce  at  no  great  diftance  northward  from  Balquhidder.  It 
rifes  out  of  a  lake  called  Loeb  Earn^  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
the  moantaia  of  Benvoiriich,  that  is,  the  mountain  of  the  great 
lake.  The  Earn  has  feveral  bridges;  but  the  moft  diftinguiihed 
are  the  bridge  near  GrieflT,  and  that  at  the  village  called  the 
Bridge  of  Barn.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  a  variety  of  ftreams  \ 
fnch  as  the  RuchUy  and  the  May. 

Perthihire  is  alfo  viratered  by  the  rivers  Almcni  or  Amw^ 
and  7tfy.    The  lake  called  Loch  Dochart  contains  a  floating 
iilet;  a  cariofity  which  is  always  recommended  to  the  notice' 
of  ftrangers.  .  This  iflet  is  51  feet  long  and  29  broad.      It 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  intertexture 
cJ  the  roots  and  ftems  of  fome  water  plants.      It  moves 
before  die  wind,  and  may  be  puflied  along  wifh  poles.    Cattle 
going  anfufpejlingly  to  feed  upon  it  are  liable  to  be  carried  a 
voyage  round   the  lake.      IfTuing  from  Loch  Dochart,   the 
river  retains  that  name,  arid  gives  the  appellation  of  Glen  Do- 
chart to  the  vale  through  which  it  now  runs.     At  the  eafterit 
extremity  of  this  valley  the  water  is  again  detained   in  its 
coorfej  and  forms  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  Scettifli 
lakes,  called  Loch  Tm.    Before  entering  Loch  Tay,  however, 
the  flteam  called  the  Dochart  had  been   augmented  by  the  ' 
waters  of  Lochay^  a  rivet  which  defcends  from  the  north-weft. 
Lpch  Tay,  from  the  village  of  Killin,  at  its  upper  or  weftem 
extremity,  to  the  village  of  Kenmore,  at  its  eaftem  termina« 
don,  is  2dx)ttt  15  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth  is  only  from 
one  to  two  miles.     Its  depth  is  very  various,  .being  from  i^ 
m  ICO  fathoms.    The  banks  of  this  lake  are  beautiful,  popu- 
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lous,  and  fertile.  Its.  winding  (bores  are  adorned  with  woodi, 
"and  diverfified  by  the  appearances  of  the  various  mountains. 
Its  waters  have  at  times  fuflPered  violent  and  unaccountable 
agitations,  for  which  no  adequate  caufe  can  be  affigned. 
On  a  fmall  ifland  covered  with  trees,  near  the  foot  of  the 
loch,  ftand  the  ruins  of  the .  priory  that  was  founded  bj 
Ale^cander  the  Firft  of  Scotland.  Loch  Tay  abounds  witA 
falmon,  pike,  perch,  eels,  char,  and  trout.  The  river  ifluing 
from  Loch  Tay  at  the  village  of  Kenmore,  aflumes  the  name 
'  of  its  parent  lake,  which  name  it  retains  till  it  mingles  with 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  After  leaving  the  lake,  it  fpeedily 
receives  a  great  augmentation  by  the  waters  of  the  Lyon^  and 
fubfequently  from  thofe  of  the  Tumtnel.  This  laft  river  rifes 
on  the  confines  of  Argylefliire ;  at  firft  it  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Gaiver,  which  flowing  eaftM^ard,.  forms  a  lake 
called  Loch  Rannocbf  of  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  two  in  breadth.  This  lake  receives  from  its  northern 
fide  the  waters  of  Ericht,  which  defcend  from  Loch  Ericht, 
a  lake  of  which  only  a  part  is  within  this  county.  At.  the 
eaftern  or  lower  termination  of  Loch  Rannoch,  the  river 
aflumes  the  appellation  of  the  Tummel ;  it  afterwards  forms 
a  lake  of  no  great  extent,  called  Loch  Tummel.  The  whple 
courfe  Qf  the  Tummel  is  rapid  and  furious,  forming  every 
where  the  moft  romantic  and  piflurefque  cafcades.  One  of 
its  falls  near  its  junction  with  the  Garry  is  particularly  grand* 
The  rivers  Garry,  Bruar,  and  TU(,  unite  their  waters  near 
Blair,  which  being  in  the  territory  of  Athol  is  called  Blair 
in  Athol.  About  eight  miles  above  Dunkeld  the  Tay  receives 
the  Tummel,  and  becomes  a  river  of  uncommon  fize  and 
beauty.  One  of  the  obje£ts  moft  generally  vifited  is  the  fall 
of  the  river  Bran.  This  is  a  rapid  ftream,  which  defcends 
irom  Glenqueich  and  the  country  around  Amulrie,  upon  the 
fouth-weft,  towards  Dunkeld  on  the  north*eaft.  Beyond  the 
village  of  Inver  on  the  bank  of  this  ftream,  is  an  ornamented 
path  of  near  a  mile,  which  terminates  in  a  building  refembling 
a  temple,  and  called  Oflian's  Hall;  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
Oflian's  Cave,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial. 

After  ifluing  from  Dunkeld,  the  Tay  traveries  the  low 
country,  a  broad  and  deep  river,  and  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  Ifla,  bends  its  courfe  fouth-weft  to  Perth.  The  Ifla 
has  its  fource  in  the  Grampian  mountains.  The  Ericht,  which 
falls  into  the  Ifla  from  its  weftern  fide,  is  formed  by  the  junc* 
tion  of  the  Eardle,  and  the  Shee  or  B/aciwater.  The  Dean 
flows  from  the  lakes  of  Forfar  in  Angus,  and  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  Ifla,  half  a  mile  north-north-weft  of  the  town  of  Meigle. 
The  Tay  having  received  the  Ifla^  including  all  thefe  ftreams^ 
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ifom  the  eaft,  and  afterwards  the  Almond  from  the  weft^  prob. 
ceeds  by  Perth  between  the  hill  of  Kmnoul  on  the  eaft»  and 
of  MoncrieflFon  the  weft,  in  a  fouth^aft  dite&ion,  till  it 
meets  the  Earn  $  after  which  it  proceeds  eaftwatd,  fermiDg 
the  eftuary  or  frith  of  Tay.  After  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Esurn,  die  eftuary  fpeedily  expands  to  the  breadth  of  thanes 
miles,  but  it  contra^s  as  it  approaches  Dundee,  below  which 
it  pours  its  waters  into  the  German  ocean. . 

With  regard  to  its  agriculture,  this  county  muft  be  con-i> 
fidered,  for  the  lake  of  perfpicutty,  as  confiftine  of  three  divi« 
fioDS*  I  ft,  the  Carfe  of  Gbwrie,  which  e3ctena8  from  eaft  to 
weft  i6  BiUes  along  the  northern  (hore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay.  It 
is/i  long  narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  afcent  which 
terminaterin  the  Sidlaw  hills,  which  here  form  the  fouthem 
boondaiy  of  Stratfamore.  The  level  territory  of  the  Carfe 
amounts  in  extent  to  about  18,000  acres,  in  general  of  an 
extremely  rich  and  fertile  clay  foil.  2d,  a  divifion  of  much 
greater  extent,  including  the  vi^ole  remainder  of  the  Lowland 
£ftri&,  iochiding  the  part  of  Strathmore  which  is  in  this 
coaotj^  together  with  thofe  parts  of  the  counky  i^hofe  ftrenms 
low  mto  tte  Earn  or  into  the  Forth,  but  excluding  the  High- 
land diftri£b  included  within  the  range  of  the  (Grampians. 
This  diftri&  contains  a  variety  of  foils,  fome  parts  re&mbSng 
die  Carfe  of  Cowrie,  others  confiderably  lefs  produfiive^ 
while  a  coafiderable  portion  is  occupied  by  mofles  and  wobd$# 
3d,  the  diird  diftri£k  is  that  included  within,  or  rather  forined 
by  the  Grampian  mountains,  where  the  foil  is  various,  but  there 
are  no  hrge  areas  of  culturable  land. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Perthfliire  are  coal;  but  in 
finatt  quantity,  and  at  Culrofs  only;  lime,  but  the  want  of 
oxd  reftri£l8  its  ufe;  Hate,  principally  of  the  fpecies  called 
grey  flates  i  alfo  plum-pudding-ftone  and  various  other  afeful 
fiones. 

The  royal  boroughs  in  this  county  are  two,  Perth  and 
Coliofs. 

The  town  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  of  Scotland, 
and  built  upon  a  much  more  regular  plan  than  any  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh.  It  ftands 
on  a  fine  plain  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Tay,  which  is  here  a 
fine  river.  Three  extenfive  tra£ks  of  very  fertile  country 
may  be  confidered  as  having  their  termination  at  this  fpot* 
Thefe  are  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  Stratheam,  and  Strathmore. 
The  town  itfelf  is  furrounded  by,  or  rather  dividest  a  fpacious 
fbinp  into  what  are  called  the  north  and  fouth  inches;  each 
of  which  meafures  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
They  are  called  inches,  or  iflands,  becaufe  they  have  the  Tay 
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on  the  eaft»  zaA  on  the  other  fides  the  hraaches.  of  a  cuul 
vhlch  conies  fisoin  the  Almond*  and  which  brings  dovn  a 
large  proportion  of  that  fmali  river  .to  Perdi.  Over  die  Tay 
18  thrown  a  hax^^dfome  bridge,  coniifting  of  ten  arches,  tbs 
whole  length  of  which  is  906  feet  nine  inches  s  its  lireaddi  2a 
£ee(  within  the  parapets.  0f  the  ancient  importance  of  Perth^ 
while  it.  was  a  royal  refidcdice,  few  veftiges  esLift.  The  padia* 
ment-houfe  ftill  remains*  and  is  converted*^  as  well  as  it  pofB-* 
blf  could*  into  dweUing-houfes.  There  remain  likewife  the 
ancient  houfes  of  many  of  the  nobility*  wbSdi  are  now  alfii 
modernized.  The  church  in  which  John  Knox  preached  at 
Perth  is  ftill  ftanding*  divided  into- three*  named  the  eaft*  the 
middle^  and  the  weft  kirks. 

ITie  falmon  finery  on  the  Tay  Is  very  extenfive.  In  the 
fpring,  and  part  of  the  fummer*  i(h  go  frefh*  packed. jn  ice*  to 
the  London  market.  The  ftapje  manufacture  of  Perth  is 
linen*  but  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  has  beea 
maoufadured*  which  laft  branch  is  daily  increaCng.  Leather 
is  alfo  manufa£li»red*  together  with  boots  and  ^flioes*  an4  gloves 
}n  large  quantities, 

.The  gramiMr-fchool  of  Perth  has  at  all  timeabecn  extrene«t 
ly  refpe^ble.  The  academy  too  has  long  been  well  knowik. 
It  is  an  excellent  inftitution  for  young  men  intended  for  bufi« 
nefi*  It  was  fet  on  foot  in  1761.  A  literary  and  antiquariaa* 
focietv  was  founded  atPertht  December  16*  i'784.  A  coa* 
fidefable  coUediion  has  been  made  of  books»  original  eflaysi 
Qtncient  manufcripts*  coins*  medals*  fubje£ks  of  natural  hifiory^ 
and  other  materials  fuitable  to  the  deugn  of  the  inftitution  s 
Wt  the  fociety  has  not  yet  pubKftied  any  vohnnes  of  its  isani^ 
aAiooa.  There  is  aUb  a  gcneial  library  well  fumiihed  witk 
bpofab  chiefly  ittftory.  Inis  town  has  1*402  bou(es*  and 
14,878  inhabilawts* 

Culrofs  is  fituated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth*  from  which  it 
|Ufl4s  on  an  abrupt  ^fbent.  One  ftoeet  runs  ixom  the  fea 
northward  \  the  remaining  ftreets  run  along  the  ihore  at  r^ht 
^gles  with  this.  Hence*  in  the  approach  from  tlie  harbour* 
^  town  has  a  very  piAurefque  appearance.  Almoft  every 
l^ottfe  has  a  gai^len  attached  to  it  containiiig  fruit  trees*  The 
town*  in  conjun&ion  with  Stirling*  Dunfemsline*  Inverkettb- 
ing*  and  South  Queensferry*  fends  a  reprefiintative  to  parlia« 
Qient,  Culrofs  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  a  Ciftertian 
^bbey*  founded  in  laiy  by  Malcolm*  Earl  of  Fife.  It  waa 
placed  on  an  elevation  commanding  a  beautiful  and  extenfive 
liew  of  the  Forth  and  the  coaft  on  both  fides.  Confiderable 
remains  of  th9  «nonaftenr  are  yet  extant.  The  al^iey  church 
ftood  on  tjie  north  fide  or  it,  and  had  a  tower  in  the  middle^ 
vhich  was  in  1789  ftill  entire^  as  was  alfo  the  iveft  part  of  the 
I  churchy 
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dttfcfa,  Mw  nfed  at  the  parochial  kirk.  The  cloifter  is  ftill 
dUceraible,  and  is  now  ufed  by  the  minifter  as  a  gavden.  On 
Hie  eaft  and  weft  fides  ate  fereral  remains  of  the  offices  of  the^ 
hoiife,  particularly  on  the  weft  fide^  where  there  was.  a  build- 
in]^  from  its  fize  fappofed  to  have  been  the  refedory.  Weft 
aftbk  was  the  abbot's  houfe.  The  town  has  280  hottfes«  and 
I9502  inhaUtants. 

SeuUf  or  Scoong  defenres  notice,  not  on  account  of  its  extent 
or  population  (for  it  is  a  mere  tillagei  with  334  houfes  and 
I9678  people),  but  for  its  palace,  and  as  being  anciently  the 
refidence  of  the  Scottifh  kings,  the  place  of  their  coronation, 
and  the  fcene  of  many  fplendid  anions.    Here  formerly  ftood 
an  abbeys  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Firft  in  1 1  I4f 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St/Michael  the  Arch- 
tagel.    It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  a  feat  of  the  Culdees, 
and  was  afterwards  filled  with  canons  of  St*  Auguftine*     At 
the  Refonnation,  a  mob  from  Dundee  and  Perth,  rendered' 
furious  by  die  preaching  of  Knox,  and  impelled  by  private 
lefentment,  as  well  as  the  hope  cf  plunder,  deftroyed  both 
tins  ancient  abbey  and  palace,  which  were  very  extenfive. 
The  abbey  wall,  as  appears  from  the  foundarions  which  have 
been  dug  up,  indofed  at  leaft  twelve  acres 'of  ground.    Long 
before  the  foundation  of  this  abbey.  Scone  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  note.    Some  writers  call  it  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  PiAs  \  btt  it  was  certamly  the  chief  feat  of  the  kings 
rf  Scotland  as  early  as  the  time  of  Kenneth.    In  die  church  of 
tUs  abbey  was  preferred  the  famous  ftone  wfai^h  was  faid  to 
have  fivft  ferved  Jacob  as  a  pillow,  and  was  afterward  tvanf- 
ported  into  Spain,  where  it  was  ufed  as  a  feat  of  juftice  by 
Gothrius,  a  cotemporary  with  Mofes«    It  afterwards  found  its 
way  to  DunftafFnagCj  and  continued  there  as  the  coronation 
chair,  till  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it 
10  Scone  ;  and  on  it  every  Scottifli  king  was  crowned  till  the 
year  1296,  when  Edward  the  Firft  took  it  to  England,  and  it 
oontfooes  otie  of  the  appendages  of  royalty  in  Weftminfter 
Mhej.    Edward  removed  the  ftone  for  the  purpoie  of  de« 
feating  aa  ancient  prophecy,  exprefled  in  the  following  mohkifh 

HiMlittenn,  SaH^aoantfotlafKvan 
lavement  Upid«in»  vospire  tenoitur  ibidem* 

Unlefs  old  prophecies  and  words  tre  vaia* 
Where'er  mt  ftone  it  foistid  the  Scots  (hell  reign* 

'Hie  prediftioii  wasr  eonfidereA  as  verified  iM^n  King  James 
Ae  Sixdk  afeended  the  EngKfli  throne.  A  large  houfe,  viUch 
has  afually  received  the  appellation  of  the  palace  of  Scone, 
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was  began  to  be  built  here  hj  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  wis 
-  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  of  Gofpatrick,  a  favourite  of 
King  James  the  Sixth,  to  whom  that  monarch,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  Cowrie,  had  granted  it ;  and  the  new  owner>  in 
gratitude  to  his  benefa&or,  put  up  the  king's  arms  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  houfe.   . 

Among  the  mod  diftinguiOied  remains  of  antiauity  in  this 
county  are  the  hollow  tower  of  Dunkeld,  which  is  a  ftately 
hollow  pillar  without  a  ftair-cafe,  with  only  one  door  or  en- 
trance facing  the  north,  the  height  of  which  is  eight  feet  and  a 
half,  the  breadth  from  jamb  to  jamb  two  feet  and  a  balfl 
Toward  the  top  are  four  windows,  equfdiftant,  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  two  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  each 
fupported  by  two  fmall  pillars.  At  the  bottom  are  two  rowa 
of  ftones  projeding  from  beneath,  which  ferved  for  the  bafis 
of  a  pedeftal.  The  whole  height  of  the  pillar  is  75  feet,  and 
it  confifts  of  64  rows  or  regular  courfes  of  hewn  (lone ;  the 
external  circumference  at  the  bafe  is  48  feet,  but  dimini(he» 
fomewhat  toward  the  top ;  -and  the  thickoefs  of  the  wall  it 
three  feet  and  a  half.  Tliis  is  called  the  round  fteeple  of 
Abemethy,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  a  Pidifli 
work  in  thefe  parts.  The  other  antiquities  are  Dunkeld  abbey» 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  deftroyed,  and  feme  portion  of 
what  remains  is  modernized  ;  Donne  caftle,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  of  that  name,  a  huge  fquare  building,  the 
walls  being  40  feet  high  and  about  ten  thick.  Traditiopi  re^ 
ports  it  to  have  been  built  by  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  veftiges  of  the  RomanSi  as  roads  and 
camps ;  ahd  of  the  temples  of  Druids. 

Fe^ihirehas  22>932  houfes,  and  111,488  inhabitants. 


Renfrewshibjb. 

This  fmall  county  is  ftyled  by  way  of  eminence  the  Ba^ 
rony,  becaufe  it  was  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Stewarts. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  hills  which  run  along 
the  north-eaftem  or  northern  part  of  Ayrfliire;  toward  th^ 
weft,  the  north,  and  partly  toward  the  nortlweaft,  by  the  river 
Clyde,  or  the  territory  neaHy  adjoining  to  it  5  and  on  the  eaft 
by  LanarkOiire,  without  any  particular  natural  line  of  fepa* 
ration.  Its  furface  is  agreeaUy  varied  with  hill  and  dale ;  the 
foil  is  fertile,  producing  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  flax,  and 
fome  wheat,  with  good  pafture.  The  watery  are  of  no  great 
magnitude,  but  they  are  rendered  ufefol  by  t))e  CBterprize 
»nd  induftry  of  the  inhf(bitant9» 

The 
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The  principal  ftreams  are  the  White-c^,  the  Black-cart; 
and  the  Greif,  all  which  unite  and  fall  into  the  Clyde^  below 
Inchinnan  briifee.  The  locks  are  of  fmall  (ize»  compared 
with  others  in  Scotland  $  but  they  are  of  importance,  and  all 
-prote^led  and  augmented  as  referroirs  of  water,  for  giving 
motion  to  machinery. 

The  chief  mineral  produdlons  are,  Ofmund  (tone,  a  very 
nfeful  material  for  paring  ovens  j  coal,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  field  at  Quarreltown  ;  and  lime. 

In  this  county  there  is  only  one  roval  borough,  that  of 
Rettfrew^  which  is  alfo  the  head  town  ox  the  county.  It  was 
nude  a  royal  borough  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted  it  a 
charter.  Together  with  Glafgow,  Dumbartod,  and  Ruther- 
gleo,  it  ele&s  a  member  to  ferve  in  parliament.  During  the 
ferenteenth  century,  the  town  of  Renfrew  ftood  immediately 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Clyde,  and  veilels  of  confiderable 
burthen  were  built  dofe  to  the  town;  the  river  afterward 
deferting  its  ancient  courfe,  Renfrew  became  an  inland  town :  • 
but  a  channel  has  been  made  on  the  old  bed  of  the  river  to 
prefenre  a  communication  by  water  with  the  Clyde.  The 
town  itfelf  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  but  has  little  trade 
or  manufadiures.     It  has  428  houfes,-  and  2,03 1  people. 

The  next  town  to  be  noticed  is  Greenock,  Alter  the  river 
Clyde  has  turned  from  a  north-weft  to  a  weftcrly  dire£liori, 
and  fwdls  out  into  a  broad  eftuary  or  frith,  the  fouthem  coaft 
isindei^ted  by  feveral  convenient  bays.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
the  united  bay  of  Greenock  and  Crawford's  Dike,  which 
ftretches  along  the  Frith  about  four  miles  and  a  half.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Bay  of  St.  Lavnrence^  Iro^'a  chapel  near  it 
dedicated  to  that  faiiit.  Greenock  ftands  upon  the  Chore  of 
this  bay,  on  a  piece  of  level  territory.  The  adjoining  land  is 
hilly,  and  from  the  diftance  of  two  milesi  the  town  is  over- 
looked by  a  chain  of  hills  that  is  nearly  ^00  feet  above  the 
level  (rf  the  fea.  What  is  called  the  to^n  of  Greenock  is  a 
borough  of  barony,  ereAed  in  1757.  There  are  two  parifb 
diurcheif,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  chapel  in  which  the  fervice 
is  performed  in  the  Gsslic  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
numbers  of  Highlanders  who  refide  here :  befide  thefe,  there 
are  (everal  difendng  meetings.  There  is  a  harbour  and  an 
increafing  commerce.    The  houfes  are  1,038,  the  inhabitants 

'7>45«- 

Further  up  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  miles,  is  the  town  of  Port  Glafgow,  or  New  Port  Glaf- 
gow, or  Newark.  One  part  of  the  town  ftaads  upon  the 
pace  of  ground  which  was  obtained  in  feu  from  the  magif- 
tntes  of  Glafgow^  and  to  which,  from  its  deftination,  tjiey 
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'gave  tn  appropriate  nanif ;  vhereas  tlie  name  of  Newatl; 
belongs  to  the  remainder  of  the  town  or  {he  original  viUagCy 
which  has  now  been  confiderably  enlarged.  The  town  ftaadt 
on  a  flat  and  narrow  piece  of  coaft^^  whkh  is  nearly  a  dead 
Jevely  and  little  higher  than  the  high»water  mark.  Inime« 
dtately  behind,  the  hills  rife  to  a  confiderable  height.  The 
river  Clyde  here  is  about  two  miles  broad.  The  navigable 
part  of  ir,  called  the  Channel,  lies  along  the  New  Port  Glaf* 
gow  (hore,  and  is  about  200  yards  broad.  New  Port  Glafgow 
has  in  no  degree  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  Greenock,  and 
is  not  more  than  a  fifth  or  a  fixth  of  it  in  magnitude.  The 
kind  of  trade  carried  on  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Greenock*  It  hac 
439  houfes,  and  3,865  people. 

The  moft  important  town  in  this  county,  and  one  of  the 
moft  conljderable  manufadluring  towns  in  Scotland,  is  Paijtef. 
It  Hands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Cart,  at  the  diftaace  of 
fix  miles  and  a  half  weftward  from  Glafgow.  The  old  town 
is  on  the  weft  em  fide  of  the  Cart,  on  elevated  ground,  which 
has  a  view  upwards  to  Glafgow.  The  new  town  is  on  the 
eaftem'fide  of  the  Cart,  and  is  regularly  laid  out}  but  the 
itreets  are  not  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Paiiley 
has  three  bridges,  at  convenient  diftances,  over  the  Cart.  Its 
ftreets  are  well  paved ;  it  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and 
contains  m^ny  excellent  buildings,  the  refidence  of  its  opulent 
manufadurers.  It  was  ere£lcd  into  a  borough  of  baroay  by 
J^mes  IV.,  in  14^)8.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  parUhes^ 
and  alfo  contain^  fome  difTenting  congregations.  An  hoipital 
w^s  erefled  here  in  1752,  for  the  fupport  of  aged  perfons  and 
children  of  the  poor  conne^ed  with  the  town.  The  greateft 
inconvenience  attending  this^  as  well  as  (bme  other  towns  and 
Villages  on  the  loVer  part  of  the  Clyde,  is  the  want  of  an 
abundant  fupply  of  good  water.  The  manufa£);ttres  of  Paifley, 
the  chief  part  of  which  have  always  been  conne&ed  with  the 
loom,  form  the  prixKipal  obje£^  qf  curiofity  in  the  hiftpry  of 
Ijhis  town.  At  firft  Paifley  was  celebrated  for  coarie  che» 
quered  linen  cloth,  afterwards  chequered  linen  handkerchiefs^ 
fome  of  ^hem  fine  and  beautifully  variegated.  Thefe  wera 
fuccoeded  by  fabrics  of  a  lighter  and  a  more  fanciful  kind^ 
ConQfting  jtot  only  of  pjain  lawns,  but  likewife  thofe  that  were 
ftriped  or  chequ.ered  with  cotton ;  and  others  that  were  oma* 
mented  with  a  great  variety  of  figures }  fome  of  which  laft 
articles  ftill  continue  lo  be  manufaAuredhere;  to  thefe  have 
been  added  fine  thread,  filk  gauze,  in  imitation  of  the  fabric 
of  Spitalfieldss  and  fii^ce  the  improvements  in  the  mapufac- 
^re  of  cott(H»  introduced  by  Arkwright,  all  the  waters  in  the 
s^ighbourbood  of  Paiffey  l^ye  been  appUed  to  fpimuiig  mills, 

and 
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and  all  tbe  ^ll^ft  in  die  n^hbourhood  and  ia  A jrfliife  filled 
with  peffoos  employed  in  weaving  cotum  goods.  Tlie  miiis 
.of  the  abbey  of  Paifley  forp  a  remarkably  fine  f^edmen  of 
antique  graodear  in  defcriatioo.  In  Paifley  are  21479  lu>ufee9 
^  319179  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  whole  toiieM'  j8,o66i  and  their 
hottfesare  71946* 


Rosa-sHiu. 

Thb  ooont^  of  RoCb  is  one  of  the  moft  eitenfive  in  Scot* 
land,  being  eighty  miles  in  lengthy  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
bieadtfa.  It  extends  acrofs  the  illand  front  the  German  ocean 
to  the  Atlantic*  and  containsi  according  to  Templeman^  2775 
fqiiaie  miles,  or  1,7769000  acres,  being  larger  than  any  coimty 
in  England,  Yorklhire  excepted.  It  alfo  contains  the  ifland  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Rofs  is  bounded  by  the  county 
of  Sutherland  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  and  the  (mall  county 
of  Cromarty  00  the  eaft,  by  Inremerslhire  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  It  comprehends  the  diftri^s  of 
Gairloch,  Kinteil,  Glenlheil*  Loch  Alfli,  I^Kh  Canon,  Gle- 
aelchaig,  &c.  lis  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much  indented 
by  numerous  lochs  and  friths. 

The  waters  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  mentioned.  Among 
die  moft  coafiderable  are»  the  Fritbs  of  Dormcbf  Cromarty^  and 
MtrntJif,  which  advance  into  the  cotunty  from  the  eaft  coaft* 
The  weft  coaft  is  very  deeply  indented  with  bays  or  arms  of 
the  fiea»  here  called  lochs,  which  advance  to  a  great  diftance 
inland,  amidft  a  country  aftcoiifliingly  wild  and  mountainous. 
One  of  the  chief  of  thefe  is  Lock  Sro$m,  It  oonfifts  of  a  fore 
of  double  bay.  The  firft,  or  neareft  the  (ea,  is  called  Zf&cb 
Ciwy,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  ftrait}  after  which  the 
fea  again  widens,  forming  Loch  BroQBi»  and  extending  to  a 
great  diftance  inland.  As  Loch.  Broom  is  one  of  the  greateft 
letreats  of  the  flioal  of  herrings,  d>e  banks  of  it  have  been 
made  the  feats  of  fome  fiihtng  ftations,  eftabHflied  by  the 
Britifli  Society ;  particulatly  UUa  Pool.  There  are  two  other 
fifliing  ftations  in  the  &me  bay  -, .  one.  at  Ifle  Martin,  five  miles 
north  of  UUa  Pool,  and  anotner  at  Ifle  Tanera,.  a  mile  north 
of  Ifle  Martin.  Befide  theie  twa  ftations,  the  coaft,  is  in* 
dented  with  numerous  fafe  bays.  A  fmall  ftream  rifes  in  the 
moonlains,  on  the  borders  of  Sutherlandfliire,  andgms  name 
to  die  ftation  of  UUa  Pool.  To  the  Coushwasdref  LQckBroonl 
is  aaodier  exten&ve.bay,  called  Ut^k Ltich .Bjn$0H  which  is 
^  and  nasfowy  but  not  of  fueb extent  as  .thfi.fbnacr.    To 

the 
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the  foathwafd  of  Loch  Broom  is  a  frefli  water  lake  of  great 
extent,  LocbMari,  in  the  pari(h  of  Cairloch.  It  is  about 
fix  teen  miles  in  lengthy  and  of  ▼arious  breadth,  generally 
about  one  or  two  miles.  It  contains  twenty-four  fmall  iflands, 
beautified  with  fir  trees,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  wood. 
On  the  largeft  ifland,  called  Iflan  Mari,  are  th^  remains  of  an 
ancient  Druidical  edifice,  and  around  it  a  burial-place,  where 
the  inhabitants  on  the  north  fide  of  the  loch  inter  their  deadk 
It  difcharges  itfelf  into  an  arm  of  the  fea  called  Loch  £w. 
Gairlochf  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  has  been  for  many  ages 
famous  for  the  cod  and  herring  fifliing.  To  the  fouthward, 
the  diftri£l  of  Kintail  is  peninfuUted  by  the  narrow  arms  of 
•  the  fea  called  Loch  Gatron  on  the  north,  and  Loch  Dutch  and 
Loch  Long  on  the  fouth.  Thefe,  like  moft  of  the  other  ialt- 
water  lochs  or  arms  of  the  fea  on  the  weft  coaft,  afibrd  excel- 
lent  fiihing  ftations,  and  a  fafe  retreat  for  ihips.  Befide  the 
lochs  which  are  connected  with  the  fea^  and  Loch  Man, 
already  mentioned,  there  are  to  be*  met  with,  in  the  vallies 
among  the  mountains  of  Rofs-ihire,  confiderable  numbers  of 
lakes  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  in  length,  fome  of  which 
afford^ beautiful  fcenery. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  fpecify  the  remarkable  moun-. 
tains,  or  even  chains  of  mountains,  in  a  country  that  is  all 
mountainous,  excepting  the  narrow  tmSt  on  the  eaft  coaft 
and  the  friths,  which  there  advance  from  the  German  ocean. 
Tulloci  Ard^  however,  a  lofty  mountain,  in  the  diftri£k  of 
Kintail,  clums  particular  attention,  on  account  of  its  import* 
ance  in  ancient  times.  Like  the  temple  of  Janus,  it  indicated 
peace  or  war;  for,  when  war  commenced,  a  barrel  of  burning 
tar  on  the  higheft  peak  was  the  fignal,  and  in  twenty*four 
hours  all  the  tenants  and  vaflals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at  the 
caftle  of  St.  Donan,  armed  pro  arts  etficis.  This  mountain 
is  the  creft  of  Lord  Seaforth's  arms.  B^AJaiJh^  in  the  pariih 
of  Kilteam,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  towers  above  the  reft  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  feen  acrofs  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  counties 
of  Moray  and  Elgin,  or  of  Bamfi;  It  is  perpetually  covered 
with  fnow ;  and  the  reddendo  or  quit  rent,  from  the  famUy  of 
Foulis,  for  the  tenure  of  the  fpreft  of  Uaifii,  is  the  payment 
of  a  fnowoball  to  his  majefty,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  if  re* 
quired;  and  it  is  (aid  that  a  quantity  of  Ihow  was  fent  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  at  Invernefs,  in  the  fummer  of 
1746,  to  cool  his  wine. 

'  The  minerals  hitherto  difcovered  in  this  county  are  chiefly 
freeftone  and  limeftone  of  different  forts;  fome  of  them  of  the 
nature  of  HMtfble.  Mas!  is  alfo  fousd,  and  iron-ftone.abounds. 
A  tradition  exifts,  that  it  was  fmelted  in  a  former  age  on  the 
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Kanbof  tfaearm'of  die  fea^calfedLbcIiEit*  In  the  northern 
diftrift  of  tbeparifii  of  Appleciofs  is  a  copper  mine.  In  the 
pariih  of  Kincardine,  on  the  farm  of  Dibfdale,  (lands  one  of 
the  higheft  noountains,  called  Cam-chuinaig,  on  which  ftones 
hare  been  found  peTfe£Uy  iimilar  to  thofe  known  by  the  name 
of  cairngorms.  Knockirny  abounds  with  marble,  white  and 
party  coloured.  In  the  pariih  of  Alnefs,  a  very  rich  ore  of 
sron»  which  (eemed  to  be  of  confiderable  extent,  hat  been 
difcofered.  A  vein  of  lead,  rich  in  filver,  has  alfo  been  foand 
in  the  fame  neiefabourhood.  In  the  pariih  of  Kilteam,  in  a 
lock  on  the  banks  of  Aujthacaorach,  1. 1.  the  fheep  barn,  (a 
rirulet  that  falls  into  Aultgrande,)  there  are  indications  of  lead 
ore.    There  are  alfo  fevend  mineral  fprings. 

Rois  has  three  royal  boroughs,  Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrofe. 

The  princu»l  of  thefe  is  Tain^  a  market  town,  ftanding  on 
die  bay  or  fnth  of  the  fame  name.  The  trade  of  Tain  is 
principally  in  its  home  markets,  and  annual  fairs,  as  its  bay  is 
(hallow  and  uniafe,  except  for  fifliing-boats  or  fmall  craft.  It 
has  514  houfes,  and  2,277  people. 

Duigwall  is  a  fmall  town,  confiding  of  a  fingle  ftreet, 
fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Cromartie  frith.  The  furrounding 
country  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  town  enjojs  littlje  or  no 
trade*    It  has  1,418  inhabitants,  and  288  houtes* 

Fcrtrrfej  fituate  on  Moray  frith,  comprizes  two  towns  or 
rinses,  Rofemarkie  and  Canonry,  united  by  a  royal  charter. 
It  hais  the  remains  of  a  cathedral. 

Rofs  contains  52,291  inhabitants  \  the  number  of  houfea  is 
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ROXBUAGHSHIRE. 

T^x  appellation  of  this  4hire  is  obrioufly  derived  from  the 
defignation  of  the  town,  which,  as  it  owed  its  extftence  to 
the  Burgb  upon  a  rocky  peninfular,  alfo  owed  to  it  the  nixat 
of  Roxburgh.  Roxburghfliire  is  die  moil  fotfthem  county  of 
North  Britain,  it  extectds  from  foutlwweft,  to  nordi-eaft  38 
miiei;  and  from  fouth-eaft  to  north^weft  27.  The  breadth^ 
indeed,  about  the  imddle  of  it^  is  carried  out  to  a  larger  ex- 
teat,  by  a  projedion  of  die  (hire  northward  of  the  Tweed, 
between  the  ftreams  of  the  Gala  and  the  Leader.  This 
couoty  contains  a  fuperficies  of  6^  fquare  miles,  or  445,440 
ftatute  acres.  The  population  being  33)682,  allows  4,839 
perfons  to  a  fquare  mile.  This  county  is  divided  by  its  waters 
into  (mfal  diftrids.  Teriotdale,  winch  forms  the  great  body 
^ils  asipk  axteaty  comprehends  the  diftri^  ^hich  is  drained 
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by  the  Tevlot  imd  its  fnhlenrient  flxeams.  Lidde&Itle,  which 
fcftms  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  RoxburgUhive^  on  the  borden 
of  Northumberland  and  of  Cumberland,  comprehends  the  Al- 
pine country  which  is  drained  by  the  Lid^  the  Hermitage, 
and  other  ftveams,  which  all  fetid  their  kindred  waters  to  uio 
Solway  Frith.  The  third  diviiion  of  Roxburghfliire  is  that 
projection  which  extends  northward  of  the  Tweed,  betwew 
the  Gala  and  the  Leader ;  and  the  fourth,  or  lower  dinfion,  is 
that  which,  lying  northward  of  the  Tweed,  is  included  is 
the  Merfe* 

*     The  fouthern  parts  of  Roxburghfliire  are  verj  Ryountainoiu. 
A  remarkable  range  of  hills  runs  quite  acrols  the  coui|try» 
from  eaft  to  weft ;  beginning  with  Whitelaw  and  C!billhiU^ 
on  the  northern  decliyity  of  the  Cheviot  mountains  j  and  end- 
ing with  Craikmuir  on  the  fource  of  Borthwick  water,  and 
even  proceeding  weftward  into  Ayrfhire.     From  tbofe  re* 
markable  hills  flow  many  ftreams  into   Teviotdale  on  the 
north,  and  into  Northumberland,  Liddefdale,  Ewifdale,  and 
EikdaJe,  on  the  fouth.     Liddefdale  is  an  Alpine  region,  which 
is,  however,  dry^  and  affords  excellent  pafturage.    Several  of 
its  hills  are  confpicuotjs  objeds  from  afar.    The  interior  of 
Teviotdale  abounds  more  with  fertile  vallies  than  with  great 
heights;   yet.    Has  it  feveral  hills  in*  various  plac^  of  its 
ample  range,  which  attra&  notice  either  from  their  natural 
appearances,  or  incite  curiofity  by  their  memorable  antiqui* 
ties.     Hounam-law  emulates  the  Cheviot  heights ;  and  is  the 
parent  of  the  Kail,  and  Bowmont  waters.    Dunian  hill  rears 
its  conical  fummit  1,031  feet  above  the  fea  level.     Rubers- 
law  rifes  to  the  height  of  1,419  feet  above  the  fame  plain* 
Boncheller  hill,  though  not  lb  high,  deferves  more  notice  on 
account  of  the  Britilh  ftrength  on  its  fummit,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.     Burgh  hill,  in  Cavers  parifh,  though  not 
remarkable  for  its  height,  merits  notice  from  its  ancient  fort, 
wUch  defended  its  creft,  and  gave  it  an  appellation.    In  the 
fame  parifli,  Pen-creft-pen  and  Shelf  hilUpen ;  and  in  CraiKn^ 
pariihi  Penielheugh,  are  memorable  for  preferving,  throueS 
fuctel&oiis  of  peo^,.  their  Bridih  names.   On  the  north  of  the 
Teviot  the  eminences  which  attraft  the  greateft  obfervation 
^e  the  Minto-craigB,  wUch  rife  to  the  height  of  858  feet 
above  the  fea  level ;  and  which  being  formed  of  jrocks,  and 
interfperfed  with  planting,  are  pidiurelque  objeds  and  veal 
ornaments  to  Tevioc's  yak.    In  the  northern  purt  of  Teviot^ 
dak  the  only  eminences  whkh  merit  particular  notice,  are 
die  Eidmi  hills,  which  are  diftinguifhed  in  that  fomewhat  lelRtl 
region  by  their  fineular  appearance,  and  by  the  Britiih  and 
Roman  ftrengths  that  were  formed  on  their  accUvides.     In 
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that  SfiSoa  of  RozlnurghfliiiSy  whidi  proj«£^s  northward  of 
die  Tw«ed»  die  only  hill  which  rifes  to  a  greiat  height  is  WiU 
l£ai&4aw  on  the  Gab  water  i  and  it  commanda  an  extenfive 
prafpedy  and  has  on  itif  fummic  a  cdkfdion  of  ftones  that 
are  called  Beirs  Cairn.  The  hills  of  this  county  are  happily 
botib  ornamental  and  ofeful  ^  -  they  add  mtfch  ta  die  fnper- 
ficies  of  the  fhire^  while  they 'contribute  much  to  its  landfcape, 
and  ftill  more  to  its  pafturaget  very  few  of  them  are  bleak, 
and  fcaicely  any  of  them  rugged. 

The  lakes  of  this  (hire  are  few  and  fmall,  yet  it  is  well 
watered  by  a  variety  of  ftreams  which  are  afi  once  ovnameotal ' 
and  advantageous.  The  TtveetPs  '<  fair  flood"  enters  at  the 
inlax  of  the  Etterick ;  and  winding  through  this  vari^ated 
country  for  a  courfe  of  thirty  miles^  it  leaves  Boxblirghfliire 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Carham  bum,  having  received  in  its 
«  gendy  Riding  flow,"  the  Gala,  the  Allan,  the  Teviot,  and 
Ae  Eden.  The  Teviot  rifes  in  die  Fan  hill,  one  of  the  emi^ 
nences  whidi  feparate  Roxburghihire  from  Dumfries-fliire, 
and  being  fwetled  by  feveral  fubfervient  ftreams,  it  meanders 
dttoogh  its  own  dale  for  almoft  forty- miles,  whenr  it  falls  into 
the  Tweed.  Befides  the  rivulets  which  ruQi  down  fnmi  their 
fprings  in  their  feveral  mounts,,  and  join  the  Teviot  near  its 
fources,  this  ample  river  seceives  the  Borthwick  and  the  jtJe 
fnmk  die  heights  on  its  nordiem-  fide,  and  the  Allan,  the 
Siitrig,  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  the  Oxnam,  and  the  Kail^  with 
dieir  trilmtaiy  ftreamlets,  all  fpringing  from  the  kindred'  hills 
of  die  Cheviot  range.  The  Tewt  obtained  its  Britifh  name, 
like  its  kindred  TWw  in  Wales,  from  its  quality  of  flooding 
in  fertile  hanghs.  The  Ale  rifes  from  Ale  Moor,  in  Selktrk- 
(Uie,  and  courfiifg  through  Roxburghihire  for  twenty  miles,* 
minxes  with  the  Teviot  below  Ancrum.  The  Borthwick. 
water,  whidi  derived  its  modem  name  from  a  place  on  its 
holders,  rifes  in  Craikmuir  on  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of 
Seikirkftiire  $  and  flowing  through  a  paftoral  country,  dofes 
its  cottxfe  of  thirteen  miles  by  mingling  with  the  Teviot,  be- 
low the  «•  braes  of  Branxholm.'*  The  Kail  rifes  from  the 
noEtfaem  declivity  of  the  fame  Cheviot  mountains,  which 
feodthe  Northumbrian  Cocket  to  the,fouthward  ;  and  quitting 
die  IdDy  regions,  the  Kail  meanders  through  a  fpacious  plain. 
dU  it  mixes  with  the  Teviot  below  Eckford  miil,  after  a  CQurfe 
of  iS  miles  through  many  clumps  of  full  grown  trees :  the 
Kail  derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  woody  coverts  which 
end>ellxaied  its  banks  ;  Cell  and  CeBi  in  the  Britifh,  fignifying 
a  grove,  and  CaUle  in  the  Gaelic,  a  wood.  Oxnam*  water  alfo 
dricends  from  thofe  border  mountains  $  and  pafling  Oxnam, 
whence  it  borrowed  its  recent  name,  it\>urfues  its  winding 
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cDurfe  of  t#elY^  nkiles,  till  it  nuhgles  its  icotigienerous  irafieit 
below  Crailti^  with  the  Teviot>  the  common  receptacle  of  a 
million  of  tilli.  The  *<  filvan  Jed"  rifes  from  fererail  fources* 
in  the  declivity  of  the  Carter-fell^  one  of  the  border  hiHs, 
which  alfo  fend  from  their  fouthern  declivity,  throagh  Nor- 
thumberland, the  North  Tyne  and  the  Reed ;  nilhing  throngfa. 
a  rocky  channel  smd. woody  vales,  it  winds  round  theSbire^ 
town  to  .which  it  gave  the  name  of  Jedworth,  which  corrup- 
tion has  converted  into  Jedburgh ;  and  after  a  rapid  courfe  of 
almoft  twentY  miles,  pours  its  du(ky  waters  mto  the  Teviot 
below  Bonjeaworth.  The  Rule  rifes  from  three  fources  in 
the  northern  declivities  of  Winburgh  hill,  Fanna  hill,  and 
Needlaw,  the  fame  range  that  fends  the  Lidel  fouthward  to 
the  Solway:  the  Rule  rolls  its  rapid  waters  between  well 
,  wooded  banks  ;  and  ^ter  a  meandering  courfe  of  twelve  miles» 
it  mingles  its  congenerous  ftream  with  the  Teviot  below 
Spital ;  the  Rule  is  merely  the  Britilh  -RhuU^  which  means 
what  moves  brilkly,  what  breaks  out  j  a  term  very  defcriptive 
of  this  mountain  torrent.  This  water  may  vie  with  the  (ilvan 
Jed  in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  woods,  but  not  in  its 
pifturefque  fcenery.  The  Slitrigf  rifing  from  feverai  fpringa 
in  the  Leap  hill,  the  Maiden  paps,  and  Great-moor-hiD,  flows 
through  hollow  vales  and  green  hills,  during  a  rapid  courfe  of 
ten  miles,  till  it  falls  into  the  Teviot  below  Hawick,  driving 
many  mills  for  that  induftrious  town.  uiUan  water  iflues  froim 
two  fptings  in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  fame  ridge,  which 
fends  the  Hermitage  water  to  the  fouth ;  and,  after  a  fhort 
courfe  through  wealthy  fheep-walks,  pours  its  fair  fhream  into 
the  congenerous  Teviot  at  NewmiU.  There  is  another  jllfam 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  fhire,  which  mixes  its  waters  with 
the  Tweed  above  Mefaros.  The  Bowmontf  which  may  have 
derived  its  modern  name  from  its  remarkable  curvature  round 
fome  of  the  mounts  of  Cheviot,  drains  the  parifhes  of  Mor- 
botle  and  Yetholm ;  and  joins  its  rapid  waters  with  the 
Northumbrian  TtlL  Such  are  the  flreams  which  drain  the 
feverai  di  drills  of  Teviotdale,  and  contribute  to  the  elegance 
of  its  landfcape,  as  well  as  to  the  fertility  of  its  plains. 
Lidifdale  is  em^ied  of  its  winters  1>y  the  Liddal,  the  Hermi* 
tage,  and  other  currents  which  pour  from  the  circumjacent 
heights.  The  Liddal  was  <<  unknown  in  fong,  though  there 
be  not  a  purer  ftream,*'  till  Armftrong  «  firfl  drew  air  on  ita 
Arcadian  banks/'  It  rifes  near  the  fources  of  the  Tine,  from 
the  fouthern  declivities  of  Fanna  hill.  Note  of  the  Gate,  and 
Needlaw,  the  fame  border  mountain's  which  fend  the  Rule 
and  the  Jed  from  their  nothem  declivities  into  Teviotdale. 
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The  liddal  roUs  it»  nipid  maze  orer  a  ftony  channel  toward 
the  weftern  main.  Liddifdale,  the  modem  name  of  this  dif« 
trijii  is  a  conuption  of  the  pleonaftic  name  of  Liddalfdale.. 
The  Hermitage^  which  borrows  its  modem  name  from  Hermi- 
tage callle  that  (lands  on  its  woody  banksy  joins  the  Liddal 
at  Weilbumflat ;  the  united  ftfeam  now  tumbles  through  a 
more  extended  valley  till  it  quits  Roxburghlhiret  dt  the  influx 
of  the  Marebum,  after  a  rapid  courfe  of  twenty  miles.  The 
Kerfhope,  the  Tweeden,  the  Tinnis,  the  Blackburn,  and  fome 
fmaller  Areams,  all  contribute  to  drain  the  paftoral  diftri^l  of 
Liddifdale,  and  all  flow  into  the  Lid.  Of  thefe  mountain  tor- 
rents, the  Ker/b9pe  is  only  famed  for  being  a  long  contefted 
boundary  of  England  and  Scotland,  throughout  its  whole  courfe 
of  eight  miles.  The  Tweeden  is  only  remarkable  for  its  water 
falls;  bat  the  Blackburn  exhibits  cataracts  of  the  greateft 
Tariety  and  grandeur  \  one  of  thofe  falls  being  thirty-eight  feet 
of  perpendicular  height  and  twenty  feet  wide.  The  romantic 
▼ale  of  the  Blackburn  (hows  nature  in  her  moft  diverfified  forms  % 
fometimes  beautiful,  often  awful,  frequently  fublime,  and  not 
unfrequently  terrible ;  yet  the  greate(l  curio(ity  of  the  Black-^ 
bum  is  a  natural  bridge  which,  as  it  ftretches  acrofs  the  ftream 
fire  and  fifty  feet,  joins  the  oppolite  hills  together.  Of  the 
two  divi(ions  of  Roxburgh(hire  which  run  out  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  Tweed,  the  upper  diftrifk  is  watered  by  the  Allan 
in  the  centre;  and  by  the  Gala  and  the  Leader  on  either  fide. 
The  Allan  takes  its  rife  on  the  north  extremity  of  thb  (hire, 
oear  the  farm  of  Allan  Shaws  \  and  running  m  a  courfe  of 
eight  miles  through  a  paftoral  country  which  was  once  a 
icnreft,  pours  its  cljear  waters  into  the  congenial  Tweed.  The 
Galoy  after  leaving  the  fouthem  limits  of  £dinburgh(hure,  runs 
a  fomewhat  wiFiding  courfe  for  (ix  miles  between  the  northern 
divifion  of  Roxburgh(hire  on  the  eaft,  and,Selkirk(hire  on  the 
weft.  The  Leader^  which  falls  down  from  the  weftem  end  of 
the  Lamermoor,  and  which  Camden  calls  the  riveret  Laudir^ 
flows  through  Lauderdale  for  fix  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the 
Tweed  bcloW  Drygrange.  The  Leader-haugbs  are  greatly  cele- 
brated in  Scott](h  lyricks,  and  were  indeed  famous  in  feudal 
times  for  breeding  die  ftatelieft  fteeds ;  the  Leader-haughs  alfo 
were  once  dignified  by  the  refidence,  at  Ercildon,  of  Thomas 
die  Symer,  the  earlieft  of  the  Scotti(h  poets.  The  lower 
divifion  of  northern  Roxburgh(hire  is  alfo  watered  by  the 
Eden^  which  flows  gently  along  through  the  Merfe  for  nine 
miles,  when  it  enters  the  Tweed.  Near  Newtondon,  the  Eden, 
tumbling  over  a  rock  fr6m  the  height  of  forty  feet,  forma  a 
cataract  of  very  diverfified  beauties,  both  agreeable  and 
fplendid. 

For. 
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Farib  moiintainoiis  a  diftrid,  Roxburghfliire  ptodtices  fev 
nuntrals*    It  is  aknoft  deftitute  of  pit-coal,  being  chiefly  in*- 
debted  to  the  tieighbGuring  cotttitries  of  Northumberland  and 
^Cd«.LothiasH  for  Ae  coal  iitrhich  it  ufes  for  fuel ;  and  the 
fouth-weft  past9  of  this  county  receive  fome  fupplies  of  coal 
from  Duntfries-fhin?.    Limeftone  exifts  abundantly  in  various* 
diftrids  of  this  {hire ;  but  it  ift  not  generally  manufa^ured^ 
from  the  fcarcity  of  proper  fuel.    New  quarries  of  limeftone 
are  however  diicoveredi  and  additional  manufa£tories  of  it 
are  eftabliflied,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  fo  valuable  art 
object  of  daily  life.    Marl  of  every  kind  is  found  in  various 
parts  af>  this  (kite,  is  much  ufed  in  its  agriculture,  aftd  has 
contributed  greatly  to  its  fertility.     Fredlone  every  where 
abounds  in  this  (hire,  except  in  the  north- weft,  and  the  fouth-* 
eaftem  diftrifbs.     Liddifdale  has  freeftone  of  an   excdlcnt 
quality  every  where  except  near  the  fource  of  Hermitage 
water,  where  there  is  cmly  blue  whinftone.    The  hills  on  the 
footh  of  Teviotdale  are  chiefly  compofed  of  whinftone  which 
are  genaradly  of  the  fort  that  contains  numerous  nodules  and 
vems  of  agate,  jafper  and  Scottifh  pebbles  $  and  thefe  are  often 
foond  intermixed  wit\  the  foil,  and  difcovered  in  beds  of 
rivers.     Hardly  a  molehill  is  caft  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cheviot  mountains  which  does  not  contain  fome  of  thofe 
pd)ble8,  that  are  moftlV  of  an  amber  colour  with  blutfli  veins 
and  ftreaks  of  deep  red.     At  Roberts4inn  in  Hobkiric  parifli, 
there  are  large  rocks  which  are  full  of  thofe  pebbles,  that  are 
noanufa&nred  into  feals,  and  formed  into  buttons  of  various 
kinds.    Thefe  pebbles  are  fent  to  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
for  thepurpofes  of  diverfified  manufa6lure.    Iron  ftones  are 
mixad  with  the  foil  in  feveral  parts  of  this  ^e.    The  red 
clay  foil  of  the  northern  diftrid  of  TeViotdale  contains  a  pro-' 
portion  of  iron  from  two  to  Gx  per  cent.    There  are  petrifying 
fprings  in  various  parts  of  this  fliire,  and  feveral  chalyMate 
and  fulphurine  fprings,  which  however  are  not  very  remark- 
able for  their  medical  powtsr^. 

The  only  royal  borough  in  the  county  is  Jedburgh.  This 
was  originally  a  village,  founded  on  the  Jed  by  Biftiop  Egered, 
m  the  middle  of  the  nindi  century.  It  afterwards  grew  into  sr 
burgh  and  had  a  caftle,  but  was  for  many  ages  expofed  to  alt 
file  changes  and  calamities  of  border  confliAs  and  internal^ 
feuds.  The  caftle  having  been  fome  time  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Engiifli,  was  taken  by  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and  razed  to  the 
ground  in  r409.  Jedburgh  probably  became  the  (hire  towtV 
aiter  the  fall  of  Roxburgh,  under  the  influence  of  the  Doug^ 
lafes.  While  both  remained  in  the  allegiance  of  Engl  and » 
Hawick  was  the  feat  of  the  Iheriff.    When  the  &rft  charter 
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was  conferred  on  Jedburgh  is  tnicertain';  as  its  ancient  muni- 
ments were  deftroyed  in  times  when  deftru^ion  was  the  great 
objed  of  hoitility.  The  abbey  was  once  a  fplendid  edifice ;  its 
ruins  are  ftill  magnificent ;  they  fenre  as  a  parifh-church. 

In  Roxbarghihire  are  alfo  the  market  towns  of  Kelfoy 
Melros,  Hawick  and  Yetholm. 

When  the  monaftery  was  removed  to  Kelfo  from  Selkirk* 
David  I.  conferred  on  the  monks  this  village  with  its  lands 
and  waters,  free  from  all  exa£iion.  In  May  1 138,  was  founded 
the  church,  the  fame  year  wherein  the  church  of  Holyrood 
was  built.  The  town  of  Kelfo  (bared  the  fate  of  the  abbey, 
during  the  hoftile  confli£ls  between  the  kindred  nations  ia 
being  often  plundered  and  fometimes  fired.  David  11.  ere£ted 
the  town  of  Kelfo,  the  barony  of  Bdden,  and  other  lands  of 
the  monks,  into  ^free  regality.  This  was  converted,  in  1607, 
into  a  lordfiiip  in  favour  of  Robert  Kerr  Earl  of  Roxburgh. 

Old  Melros  may  be  traced  back  to  an  early  age  of  Saxon 
fimes.  When  David  re-^ftablilhed  the  monaftery  at  Melros 
in  1 1 36,  he  granted*  to  the  monks  the  villages  and  lands  of 
Melros.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  monaftery  gave  rife  to 
a  town,  whereof  the  abbot  was  the  fuperior ;  the  town  Ihared 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  monaftery ;  and  regality  came  by  a  grant 
from  the  crown  to  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  who  preferred,  however, 
the  title  of  Hadington.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  ftill  engage 
attention. 

Havuici  is  a  baronial^  town  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Baccleugh,  who  was  compenfated  for  its  regality  in  1748. 
Daring  the  thraldom  of  Roxburgh  it  was  me  fliire  town. 
As  a  border  town  it  was  often  involved  in  ruin,  during  ages  of 
boftility.  In  teaceful  times  it  flourifties  under  its  beneficent 
brd. 

Tetholm  is  alfo  a  privileged  town,  with  its  weekly  market  on 
Wednefday,  and  its  annual  fairs,  which  colledi  the  neighbour* 
ing  people  for  mutud  traffic,  and  where  tinkers  and  gypfies 
abound,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Cheviot  hills. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  moft  confpicuous 
is  a  ftnpendous  work  of  the  Britons,  who  once  were  the  hardy 
tenants  of  RoxburgUhire,  called  the  Catrail  or  PiSlsworhditcL 
TUs  is  probably  the  vaft  remain  of  the  Romanized  Britons, 
the  childbren  of  the  Gadeni  and  Ottadim  of  former  times,  who 
enjoyed  diis  country  after  the  abdication  of  the  Roman  power.. 
It  feems  to  have -been  conftrud^ed  as  a  line  of  defence  againft 
the  invading  Saxons  on  the  eaft,  during  the  fifth  century. 
After  trarerfing  Selkirkftiire,  the  Catrail  enters  Roxbur^hfliire, 
where  it  crofiTet  die  Borthwick  water  near  Broadlee  %  here  its 
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remains  a^^e,  v^  vjfible;  apc^it  coationes  to  be.  equa)]if  dif- 
tin£t  till  it  reaches  Slatehill  ii>o{s  i  Djrhence  it  runs,  in  a  fouthf- 
eaft  dire^ion  acirofs  the  Tevipt,  through  the  farm  of  Nortik- 
houfe  to  Dogcleugh  hill,  where,  i^  appears  very  obvious  to 
every  eye.  From  this  ppfition  it  proceeds,  fouthreaft  in  a 
ifanting  direflion  acrofs  Allan  water  to  Dod ;  pat&ng  in  it^ 
cpurfe  two  hill  forts  o^,  the  left.  From  Dod,'  t|ie  Caj(rail 
courfes  eaftw^ird,  near  another  Britiflt  fort  on  l^itphiilibraf  j 
and  it  now  afcends  the  Carriage  hill,  whereon  it.  appears  ,v<?iqf. 
prominent  to  th.e  eye  arid  very  ioftru^ive.  to  the.  mte^l^, 
From  this,  height  it  defcends  acrofs  LongGde,  bum,  vi^I^ore  it 
becomes  the  Icpown.  D9undi^ry.of  feveral  eftates.  Frpm  t^in 
bum  it  trayerfes,  the  northern  btafe.-of  xh^.  Maidfnpaps  to  tia^ 
Leapfteelj  and  thence  hpldiog  its  forward  courfe  by  Rpjbertsni 
Kii  and  Cockfpart,  it  cro0es  the. dividing  hills,  intp  lii^^^fA 
dale ;  and',  again  appears  on  the  Bawftane  burns  w|iqre  tfa^ 
Scoti(h  Aidan  w?is  ci9feated,in,(Jo3,  by  the  Saxpn  pQ^^rs,  Its 
veftiges  mav  thence, be  trace,d  nearly  to  thePeel-feU  on,tl^^. 
confines  of  Liddifdale^  where  this  diftrlfl  boufxds  w^ith  Kortl:^. 
umberlarid.  F^om .  its,  remains  the.  Catrail  appears  to  h^yi^ 
been  a  v^ft  fojTe.  at  .leafl  twentyrfix  feet  broa^ ;  having  a.rfp^* 
p^rt  oii  eitlieK  fide  of  it  frpm.eight  to.ten.f^^t  hig^*wji(c|i. 
was, formed  of  the,m^t^erjhat  was  thrown  from me^ ditch^ 
The  whole  courfe  of  the  Catrail,  from  th^.  vicini^.of  GaU* . 
fliiels  in  SelkirkOiire,  to  Peet-fell  on  the  borders  oi  Nprthiiwjj^ 
berland,  is  upwards  <^  forty-»fiye  miles,  whereof  eightjien.  or 
it's  cpyrCe  are  within  Ro3^burgWbi;;ef.  Catrail  means, 'm  tljjf; 
language^, of. the  .conftmiStora  of  itj  thp  Ji^dtt^g^Jcncfox  itff^ 
partition  ^.(kfj^nce^, 

The  name  o('/ca9(r^£{fgi^  can  now  only  be  clafled  among  thf^^aq^, 
tiquities  of  the  {hire  if  although  it  was  once  the  principal  toyc^a. 
the  capital,  of  Ae  Jcijigdom.  during  the  reign  of  Day^:  I.,  find 
the  county  towiy  .tilfit.was  ruined  b^j  the  fa4  *^Pft^^4^ipf  ,"*fc 
fucceflion  war.    X%,  was  a  plgc.e  of  coinage  during  the  relm  ot . 
Eling  William.    Th^re  w^sa  coinage  in  the.  town^^of  J^j;»<. 
bureh  by.  James  II.,  curing  the  {iege,,perh^^3,jinj4(Jaf:,  Q|d  * 
3Rdxburgh,  tpyvn,  had  aij^  ancient  fea},  w|uch  haif  be^^eij-j^. 
gr;*ved'  by  the  Aptiqiia^^y  5Qc\efy  bf^Lpnd^^ 
a  bridge,  wl^ipj^  co^^eaed/the  .tawj}  w^  fii}^ 

of  the  Twe^i..    It  was  oftei(j.  de&rp^i^4  d  ^^^lR?W?^?ftj 

hoftilitles/of  fornjer  ages.i  wfis.^oi^         r^fi?WBj't.^di>'WW^ 
afj^rwarcfs  fo  cbrapfete|y.,aefti:oyedi^  thaisiiot^?  y^WpCM^^^i 
now  be,^traced/  At  length  the  fite  bojli  of  tl^c^ 
tbwn^  with  other  rights^,  wfre  granted.by  Jamfs  JfVi  Xo^yji^S^^ 


Among  the  eminent  men  bom  in  this  county  may  be  named 
tliepaels  Gavin  Dduglas,  Thomfoni  and  Armdrong,  and  Gene- 
ral JuQott,  vhofe  glorious  defence  of  Gibraltar  procured  him 
the  title  of  Lord  Heathfield  and  an  honourable  addition  to 
Insparernal  arms. 

"nier  county,  of  Rotburgh  contains  3396182  inhabitants.  The 
boaf(^are'd,397. 

JedbflrgKha8  676  houfes,  and  3>8i4  inhabitants. 

Keifo  527  hoafesy  and  4,195  inhabitants. 


SEl)CIRKSHlB!fi. 

As  Kbtburghfhffe  derived  its  appellation  from  its  caftte,  SeU 
khkfiiife  obtained  its  nanle  from  its  church  -,  the  town  havins 
bbrrbWe'd  a  dfftinguifhed  defignadon  from  the  ancient  Kirky 
and  ther  Sh^ff^ic  its  name  from  the  town.  Yet  the  area  of 
tlusllfir^'faad'avety  different  appellation,  in  dill  mote  early 
dues;  As  the  Tweed  fupplied  a  name  to  the  vale  through 
winch  ittatik  its  higheft  courfe  ;  fo  the  Etterick  lent  its  Celtic 
ap|ieIlaiion'  t6'the  welt  Wooded  country  through  which  it 
ffi^ed:  The  ScotO-Saxon  kings,  finding  fport  throughout 
fitetidr  wTKklhnds,  very'  eafly'  eftabliihed  a  hunting  feat  at 
Sdkirl:^  which  gave  rife'  to  the  town  \  and  in  the  fame  age, 
fotiited  tlieir  hunting  grounds  into  a  foreft ;  and  the  principal 
rtver;  which  Wateted  and  adorned  thofe  extenfive  woodlands^ 
nMstTlly  gave  its  name  to  the  country  ^  h^nce,  from  the  epoch 
iiP'rettnrd'  t6  recent'  times,  this  country  has  been  called  ia 
cbitftlers;  EtUfkh-fireft;  and  The  Forifij  fr6m  its  preeminence 
former  vfr/  2tidvenery, 

Ind'coantl^,  which  has  thus  been  varioufly  known  through 
nttt^y  afi'age^  as  Selkirkfhire  or  Etterick'  foreft^  is  twenty* 
&^&L  txSLi^  long,  from  fouth-well  to  north-eaft>  and  fixteen 
sules  broad,  exclufive  of  a  fmall  detached  part  on  the  eaft. 
ItWititai)£$^^  f uperficies  of  257  fquare  miles. 

Wfth  thfe*  t±tQ^^6ti  ot  a  very  natroWportion,  on  its  eafterfi 
fiqe)^  S&ttiribMre  may  be'faid  to  bb  a  continued  alternation  of 
Iffl  and'diTe;'  Many  or  the  eminences  rife  to  confiderable 
h»^'  The^hills  ar£  in  general  clothed  in  green, 'though' 
f<TO'ba«lf  of  ^tKem  arcr  difcoloured  by  ruflet.  The  center  o£ 
dMrcMhty^'ott  ihi^f^uth  of  the  Forth,  does  not  rife  to  fo  great 
aA^fcI^^o6,  aflT'the  bafe  of  the  heights,  on  the  north  ofthat 
J^^Jtt^  valley i  oh  the  Etterick,  the  Tarrowi  and  on  the 
^^ifMS&^ixA  thi^' Tweed,'  which  may  be  deemed  the  center 
^  fimthem  Scotland^  are  not  much  more  than  five  ^hundred 
ftetaboTt  the  iefdi  «f  the  fea^  wbik  the  level  of  the  vale  of 
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Badenoehy  on  the  Spey,  is  at  lead  a  thoufand  feet  abore  the 
fea  level.  The  numerous  valleys  that  feparate  the  heights  of 
this  (hire,  are  generally  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace,  by  the 
acclirities  on  either  fide.  Even  the  vales  of  the  larger  rivers^ 
the  Etterick,  the  Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Gala,  feldom 
expand  themfelves  to  any  great  width,  owing  to  the  appcoxima- 
tion  of  the  mounts.  From  thofe  vales  however  (boot  out  many 
^kughs  and  bepes,  that  run  up  a  confiderable  cUftance  between 
the  heights ;  and  each  of  thofe  vales  fends  dut  its  appropriate 
ftreamlet,  which  augments  the  rivers  with  its  congemal 
waters. 

Of  lakes,  Selkirkfhire,  though  an  interior  and  mountainous 
region,  tannot  boaft.  The  only  confiderable  coOe^lion  of 
water  is  St.  Marfs  hch  on  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  flure^ 
which  derived  its  name  from  a~  church,  that  was  early  dedi» 
cated  to  the  Virgin,  on  its  north-weftem  margin.  This  lake  it 
about  three  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad.  It  receives 
intoitsbofomtheTarrow  and  Meggetwater8,with  feveral  (maUer 
ftreams ;  and  its  outlet  is  the  Yarrow,  which  adds  fo  much  to 
die  beauty  and  convenience  of  this  (hire.  Immediately  above 
St.  Mary's  lake,  the  loch  of  the  Lows  forms  a  much  fmaller 
bafon  on  the  Yarrow.  There  are  here  two  lochs,  which  ara 
only.feparated  b^  a  narrow  and  level  neck  of  a  hundred  yards 
in  length,  that  fumifhes  a  channel  for  the  Yarrow,  from  the 
loch  above,  to  St.  Mary's  loch  below.  The  loch  of  the  Lows 
breeds  chiefly  perch  and  pike,  which  delight  in  fuch  waters. 
Thefe  then  are  the  lakes  on  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  (hire: 
en  the  fouth-eaft  of  it  there  are  only  a  few  fmall  lochs  \ 
filch  as  AUmoor  loch,  Kingsmoor  loch.  Crooked  loci,  Stofvf  lochs^ 
Oakermoor  loch,  the  overflowing  of  which  colle&ions  is  di£* 
charged  by  the  upper  drains  of  the  Ale  and  Claybum  kNsfa, 
that  IS  emptied  by  Ranklebum,  a  feeder  of  the  Etterick.  The 
(ize  of  thefe  lochs  varies^  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  mile  in 
circumference. 

A  country,  confifting  of  green  hills  and  <<  bu(hy  dells,** 
lying  under  a  moiHt  climate,  muft  abound  in  rills  and  riverets ; 
but  the  Etterick  and  the  Yarrow  are  the  principal  drains  of 
Selkirkfhire.  The  Etterick  rifes  among  the  mountains  in  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  the  (hire,  at  a  place  called  from  its 
fource  Etterick  head.  Among  a  thoufand  ftreaoilets,  which, 
find  oblivion  in  the  Etterick,  tl^  moft  confiderable  are  the 
RafMeburn  and  the  Tema^nvatir.  After  a  coiurfe  of  five  and. 
twentv  miles^  the  Ettenck  is  joined  by  its  rival  Yarrow  above! 
Selkirk  town;  and  the  united  ftream  tails  mto  the  Tweed tfaree^ 
miles  below.  \ 
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The  Tarrofv  rifes  In  thofe' heights  where  the  fbSses  of  Sel« 
lurk,  Dunfriesy  and  Peeblis  meet.  After  traverling  the  loch 
of  the  Lows  and  St.  Mary's  loch,  the  Yarrow  puflies  forward 
with  rapid  violence,  colle£^ing  in  its  devious  courfe  the  Doug- 
las bum,  with  other  mountain  ftreams,  till  it  joins  the  Ette- 
rick  above  Selkirk  town.  Its  whole  courfe  of  one  and  twenty 
miles  is  on  a  rocky  and  gravelly  bottom ;  and  it  is  the  rougheft* 
and  moft  precipitous  river  in  this  country.  It  was  from  this 
prominent  quality  that  it  obtained  from  the  Britilh  people  its 
remarkable  name:  Garw  in  their  language,  Garow  in  the 
Comiih,  and  Garbh^  which  in  the  Gaehc  has  the  fame  pro- 
nunciation, fignifv  what  is  rough,  or  a  torrent.  The  Gala^ 
which  is  much  le&  rapid  than  the  Etterick  and  the  Yarrow,  as 
it  defcends  through  a  flatter  country,  runs  the  greater  part  of 
its  courfe  over  a  gravelly  bed.  The  ftreams  of  the  Ale  and 
Bwibwick,  have  both  their  fources  in  the  fouth-eaftem  diftri& 
of  Selkirk(hire ;  yet,  they  foon  quit  its  confined  limits,  and 
paffio^  into  Teviotdale,  mingle  their  congenial  waters  with  the 
Teviot.  The  only  other  ftream  which  merits  notice  in  this 
Ihire  is  the  Cadon  Water^  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  on  the 
northern  extremity,  and  haftens  its  courfe  to  the  Tweed  in  a 
lapid  flow  of  nine  miles.  * 

Of  minerals,  none  of  the  more  ufeful  have  yet  been  found 
in  this  paftoral  (hire.  There  are  not  any  metals,  coal,  lime, 
nor  fireeftone  in  any  part  of  this* county;  it  has,  however, 
abundance  of  whin-ftone,  and  a  good  deal  of  granite.  The 
want  of  coal  b  fupplied,  in  fome  meafure  bv  many  moflies* 
bam  which  peats  are  dug,  that  are  the  chief  luel  of  the  inha^ 
iMants.  The  higher  ranks  of  people,  however,  and  the  farmers, 
burn  coals,  which  are  brought  mm  the  Lothians,  a  diftance 
of  more  than  thirtv  miles  from  the  centre  of  this  county. 
Thof^  this  ihire  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  limeftone  it 
poflefles  excellent  marl,  feveral  mofles,  and  Daker-moor  loch» 
cofer  large  beds  of  excellent  (hell  marl. 
^  Selkirk,  the  capital,  is  a  fmall  town  pleafimtk  fituated  on  a 
rifing  ground,  enjoying  an  extenfive  profjped,  eipecially-up  the 
courfe  of  the  Etterick.    It  has  404  houies,  and  2,098  people* 

Hie  whole  county  contains  5^70  inhabitants^  and  i|Oi^ 


Stibijnoshibs. 

Thx  conntv  of  Stirling^,  (anciently  called  StrjveUng^  or 
ftrrafiflrr,)  is  Dounded  on  die  north  by  Perthfliire,  ontheeaft 
by  Lni^^owfliire,  od  die  ibuth  by  the  wsnties  of  Lanark 

I  3  and 
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pfid  DvoA^m  I  ^^^U&^lo  having  ^^^^^  The 

Seatefl:  length  {rpn\.^aft  to  weft  is  abotut  forty-niiie.|x>4e89;i9d 
e  ^reateft  breath  from  ioMth  to  north  tw^oty-tliree }  J>^t  the 
medium  length,  m^y  pe  fptty-four,  and  bre;idth  fixtecn  inttes. 
AccprdiQg  to  this  calculation,  it  contains  704  f^uare  .^es, 
.being  450,560  acres  EngliCh,  or  ^58,23(5  Scottifli,sw;res.  The 
jparifli  of  Alva  is  not  included  in  this  defcriptioti,  becaf»fe> 
although  it  belongs  to  Stirlix)g{hire,  it  is  entirely  fep^Tated 
frqm  it,  and  turrounde^  on  ^11  fid^s  ;b^  the  fipall  .c(>m.ty  of 
Clacjcmannan. 

The. mountains  of  this  county  ^re  eithe^r  thoife  in  the  n^igh- 
.bourhood  of  Loch  Jjomond,  of  which  Ben  I^mond  is  the  diief, 
or  tjiofe  which  trayerfe  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county,  through 
j^  ,pariihes  of  Kilpatrick,  Saldernock,  Campfie,  Eilfyt^,  and 

.  penny*  The  northern  ranges  of  thefe  laft  aje  denpminated 
tiie  Lennojc  hills.  The  more  fouthern  branches  receive  their 
.denQminaition  from  the  parifli^s  through  which  they  j^f^s^  and 
^e  called  Camfie  fells,  KUfyth  or  Kilpatrick  .hiUs,  &c. 

Qf  the  riverjB  in  this  county  the  Forth  is  the  cMef,  ftnd  in- 
deed though  not  the  Isirgeft,  ic  has  always  been  ^cQuntedtihe 
.moft  diftinguiflied  of  jthe  Scottiih  river3f  'tk^Xlarron  lifes  Ui 
the  centre  of  the  county,   a|}d  running  e^ftward  enters  tbe 

.  frith  pf  l^orthj  aboiut  three  miles  from  ralj^irk.  In  its  y/hxAe 
length  it  is,  as  its.n^me  denqtes,  ^  winding  ftr^m*  wd  <*  ^ 
««  bonny  links  of  Carron  water"  ^re  defervedly  ccl^br^t^^* 
Bannociurn  is  ;i;nore  celebrated  in  hiftory  thaA  imporj^t  9^  a 
river,  being  only  §1  fmall  ftt;e^m  9f  burii,  ^s  its  n^ine  imDlie^ 

.  Jlere  are  alfo  ftregms  c^Ued  iji^  ^Vfith  ^  jSurjck^  .the  $/tme, 
^4  the  Kelvin^  with  jfome  b^n>^  .of  imaUer  e:^(^nt.  Ttie 
<;QUnty  contains  no  lakes  of  imj^Qtt^iicj^f  ^nle&  ZqcA  ffmnd 
Jbe.qQnfider^d  as  partially  .b«JiQngiag  tp  it.  -In  ,the  p^an^i  pf 
3uchanoap,n^^rI^qhfiQnjQfld,  arjB  ihr^9(Tti:^lAti;^Di$kfb00Bf 
Jvpch  Jriilgt^  ^n^  toch  4msmwti*  fo  a^^ '|»riih ptlf^lty&h 
the  great  refervoir  for  the  <sm^  hQtiw.^p  Jwth  ?lffA  wd^, 
thqujfh  fprm^  ^ytifipially^  m«r  4^^^!  ^e  .c««Uide»^  ^  holding 
,the  place  of  ?  Jake,  Jt  is  jper^p?  Qjie  pf  li^  laijf^ft  wd  im^ 
J?^uj:iful  i^rtificial  (hf«t^  of  watef  ip  thetip^d^m.  .  {t  U  itf.i^n 
.ov^l  form,  full  Jhrje^qjidrtgrs  ^f  g  jpUe  Jpoj,  fqm^ii^t  lefs 
than  half-^mile  in  breadth,  and  covers  upward  of  \p9Slf^ 
acres. 

The  north-  weftem  part  of  this  county  toward  Loch  Lomond 
is  deftitute  of  valuable  mil\C]a}fi.  Tib^  vicinity  of  the  .Gram. 
pians  appears  to  cut  off  all  the  fecondary  ftrata,  particularly 
Rf  ^^9  9hil?h  «boj^d  iq  the  bills  ^  iSj^  ijoiii^  ^  7^  ^Mve 
of  i  jfeqwdixy  sf^^^j^y^.    TH  priacf^^  motfotain^  w^  l^^ 
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qiumfiiSeii  6f  i^iiirtx.    It^ls  Taft  mineral  Is  found  near  the  top 
in  immenfe  mafles,  tome  of  which  muft  weigh  feveral  ton's. 
Thefe  appear  like  patches  of  fnow  upon  the  mountain,  evea 
when  feen  fr6m  Lufs*    Confi^erable  quantities  of  micaceous 
fchfftus  are  found  even  at  the  top  ^  and  many  roeks,  toward 
the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  are  entirely  compofed  of  this  mine- 
ral.   Ttie  ihores  of  Loch  Lomond  are  covered  with  rounded 
pebbled,  compot<M  chiefly  of  quartz,  granite,  .and  micaceous 
fchiftus,  with  fome  coarfe  red  jafper,  agreeable  to  the  com- 
poGtion  of  the  adjacent  mountain^  from  which  thev  have  been 
waA^  by  rivulets,  and  poliflied  1>y  the  waves  or  the  lakes. 
In  the  nc^th-wefterii  part  of  thie  county,  upon  the  turick  and 
fte  up|>er  part  of  the  Forth,  toward  tne  centre  of  the  county^ 
peat  is  the  ordinary  fuel,    tn  different  parts  oT  tne  hills  run- 
ning ftom  i)unbaft6h  to  Stirling,  ftupendous  piles  of  bafaltic 
rock%  are  found,    tn  the  pariKh  of  Fintry  is  a  grand  colonnade 
of  bafaltic  pillars,  which  rife  in  a  hill  called  JDdt^  or  Down^  at 
Ae  end  of  the  hill  of  Fintry.    The  range  confiAs  of  fevenity 
columns  in  ftont,  which  are  of  a  gigantic  ftature ;  fome  of 
'diefe  feparating  in  loofe  bTocks,  others  apparently  without 
loint  ftom  top  to  bottom.    They  ftand  perpendicular  to  th« 
norizdff,  "and  rife  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet.     So^me  of  theip 
4te  tquafe,  others  pentagonal  and  hexagonal*     In  the  pariiQi 
df  Campfie  is  abundance  of  coal  and  lime.     The  high  riage, 
hb^ever,  called  the  CampGe  IPells,  contains  no  coal;  thougn 
fa  \krhat  afe  called  the  fecondary  hills,  this  mineral  is  very 
abundant     iThe  lofty  ridge  immediately  after  the  coal  termi- 
faates  IS  perceived,  from  the  bed  of  the  torrents,  to  be  com- 
pofed  ih  tfke  following  manner :  At  the  tafe  of  the  hill  where 
me  c6al  <^eafes  are  feveral  layers  of  that  fort  of  lime  mixed 
with  (fclay  called  here  cdmjlot^e^  which  is  eafily  bunled  into  a 
heaVy  lime,  but   niiuft  be   flacked   while  hot.     Immediately 
abbv^  the  camllbtfe  are  found  at  leaft  a  dozeh  ftrata  of  Iron- 
ftone  ojF  eiceltexit  quality ;  the  layers  are  of  difl^erent  degrees 
of  thicbieft,  with  a  foft  flate.  intervening.    Thefe  di&rent 
ftrah  or  feams  6ccu|)y  about  200  feet  of  the  heigJit  of  the 
fhountain.    Continuing  to  afcend,  the  fu'mmit  of  the  mountam 
is  cohdpofed  of  fifteen  layers  of  rock,  called  here  jnooffictn* 
tn  the  inferior  hitts,  about  6ie  Glaflart,  Fs  a  large  field  ot  coal 
'<6iibofh  lides  of  thi  ftream,  at  the  depth  on  the  north  fide  of 
frdih  jfeveh  to  fifteen  fathom^,  and  oh  the  Ibuth;  o^  neaiiy 
twcntjf4w6  fathoms.    The  coal  is  at  an  average  frdni  forty- 
t^o  ihchte  to  fdur  JFeet  in  thicknefs  \  \t  is  cbvered.by  a  bed  of 
jbtte,  above  ^Kich  is  uhifortnly  a  timeftohe  rock  of  lour  f^et  in 
thicliiefs,  jind  dvet'  that  again  flate  of  feveh  or  ,^Ig^t  leet  in 
tludoefs.    Bebw  the  coal  is  a  whiter  fort  of  lime  thought 
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inferior  to  that  above.    The  coal  here  is  faid  to  be  fuU  of  irre* 

gularities,  called  by  the  workmen  coups,  hitches^  and  dikes. 
The  fur£ice  of  the  country  is  extremely  irregular  5  and  the 
minerals  below  ground  appear  to  follow  me  rapid  irregularities 
which  occur  upon  the  furface.  The  neighbouring  parifli  of 
Baldemock,  upon  the  Kelvin,  contains  likewife  abundance  of 
coal  and  limeftone.  In  the  parifh  of  Kilfyth,  iron-ftone,  lime- 
ftone  and  freeftone  abound,  and  the  coal,  which  has  been 
wrought  for  ages,  is  deemed  ihexhauftible. 

In  the  fouth-eaftem  part  df  the  county  coal  alfo  abounds  ; 
and  there,  in  the  pariih  of  Larbert,  are  fituated  the  celebrate 
Carron  works,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name* 
The  company  has  a  charter  for  employing  a  capital  of  150,000!. 
divide  into  600  (hares,  and  every  holder  of  ten  (hares  has  si 
vote  in  the  management.  The  Carron  iron-works  were  (irft 
'  projected  and  eftabli(hed  by  Dr.  Roebuck  and  Me(rrs.  Cadell 
andGarbet.  They  draw  their  materials,  not  only  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from  a  conCderable  diflance  in- 
land or  along  the  Forth.  They  have  five  blaft  furnaces  for 
the  manafa£lure  of  cafl  iron  from  the  ore,  or  iron-ftone.  They 
I^ave  alfo  a  great  variety  of  furnaces  without  an  arti(icial  blaflb^ 
in  which  caft  iron  is  melted,  as  at  ordinary  foundaries,  for  the 
manufa£bure  of  different  forts  of  goods.  They  likewife  convert 
caft  or  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron.  The  pig  iron  is  melted  in 
a  finery  where  coke  is  ufed^  while  hot  it  is  beaten  out  into 
plates  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Thefe  plates  are  afterwards 
broken  into  pieces  about  two  inches  fquare,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  fcouring  them,  &c. ;  and  they  are  then  fcoured  in  an 
iron  cylinder  which  is  connedleckwith  the  water  wheel ;  and 
when  they  are  properly  prepared  by  this  operation,  they  are 
put  into  pots,  which  are  made  of  fire  clay,  and  in  an  air  fur- 
nace, they  are  brought  into  a  welding  heat.  In  this  ftate  oi 
E reparation  they  are  put  under  the  hammer,  and  wrought  into 
looms  ;  the  blooms  are  heated  in  a  chafFery  or  hollow  fire, 
and  then  drawn  into  bars  for  various  ufes.  The  machinery  is 
moved  by  the  water  of  the  river  Carron  ;  and  for  a  fupply  in 
the  time  of  drought,  they  have  a  refervoir  of  about  tmrty 
acres.  But  as  this  precaution  is  not  enough  in  very  dry  fea^ 
fons,  they  have  moreover  an  engine  for  throwing  back  the 
water  that  it  may  be  ufed  again ;  and  this  engine  raifes  four 
tons  every  ftroke,  and  makes  about  feveh  ftrokes  in  a  minute. 
Counting  the  people  diredlly  employed  in  the  manufacture  at 
Carron,  thofe  engaged  in  the  mines  and  pits,  and  thofe  who 
carry  materials  to  the  works  and  goods  by  fea,  and  otherwife 
immediately  from  themj  the  whole  number  may  be  eftimated 
at  two  thou(and« 
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ftr&if  18  the  caj^sa  of  diii^  ttiMt-  Wh^  VieiMd  ftote  a 
diftance,  it  be^r^  a  great  refemblaaefe  to  the  old  town  of  £di^ . 
bai^h,  or  what  now  copftitute$  the  oeAtral  ridge  of  ^t  city. 
Stirlii)^  ftands  upon<a  hill  which  ri^  toward  the  weft;  the 
weftem  extremitjr^  as  in  Efiii^urgfa,  is  a  precipitous  rock^  ^ 
upoD  which  ftands  the  caftle, .  and  the  principal  ftreet  of  the 
tDvn  proceeds  along  the  ri4geea4ward;  but  the  declivity  is 
kfs  gnulualy  and  fooner  comes  to  a^  termination  than  in  Edin* 
buT^.  The  principal  and  jnoft  eonfpicnous  objed  in  this 
town  undoubtedly  is  its  caftle.  None  can  tell  the  date  at 
which  either  the  town  or  the,caftle  was  built  \  but  in  all  ages 
Stirlmg  and  Stirling  caftle  have  been  of  die  utmoft  importance 
iatbehiftoryof^Scotbmd;  and  from  itscaftle-hill  may  be  feen^ 
at  diflFerent  diftances,  the  fces^s  of  the  moft  ianginnary  COD- 
tefts  which  have  occurred  in  die  Scotdlh  hiftorv.  The  Grey- 
frian  or  Francifcan  church  of  Stirling,  buih  oy  King  James 
the  fifdi  in  14949  is  a  very  handfome  buildings  m  the  beft 
ftyle  of  what  \s  polled'  Gothic  architedure.  It  Is  all  of  hewn 
ftone^  with  an  arched  roof  f^pported  by  two  rows  of  pillars. 
It  was  or^inally  xms  churchy  but  fince  the  reformatkwy  has 
been  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  and  at  prefoit  makes  two 
large  and  con vet^ent^p^aces  of  wor&ip,  called  the  eafl:  and  weft 
chuiches.  To  the  noith-eaft  of  Stirling  is  a  fmall  viUage^ 
called  the  jiUey,  upon  the  north  bank  of  die  ForA*  on  ttit 
fpot  where,  the  cddiratedr  abbey  of  Camltulkennetfa  once 
.  flood.  In  ancient  ttxmes  its  abbots  were  frequently  denominated 
Abbots  of  Stirling*  It  wasfpunded  by  David  the  firft,  iir  the 
year  1 147, and  filled. with  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Attguftbie,  broiurht  from  Aroifci  near  Arras  in  France.  There 
are feveral wealth]^- hofpitalsinStirling,  befides  other extenfive 
fvanisy  far  the  relief  of  the  poor,  arifing  either  from  the  funds 
of  incorporations^  voluntaiy  fubficriptions^  or  the  coile&ion  at 
the  church  doors;  the  conlequence  of  which  is  that  the  poor 
have  multiplied  gteatlv.  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  every 
twelfth  perton  in  Sterlmg  receives  charity;  yet  the. managers 
of  the  poor's  funds  are  believed  to  have  at  all  times  exerted  a 
greater  degree  of  circumfpeAion  and  attention  'to  that  duty 
than  is  ufiol  in  moft  other  places.  The  moft  ancient  hofpital 
is  that  endowed  by  Robert  Spittal»  tailor  to  King  James  the 
fiftk  Another  holpital  was  founded  by  John  Allan»  writer  in 
StirGng,  in  172$.  Befide  thefe  charitable  foundations^  the 
merdiant  company  have  funds  from  which  they  defray  the 
expence  of  educating  aihl.putdng  intobufineis  th^  children  of 
poor  guild  brethren.  -The  kirk  tei&on  alfo  expends  confider* 
able  fums  annually  from  the  funds  peculiarly  entmfted  to  them. 
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:  Q&e>kME  feffidltft  of  ^  b&fiter  CMOmtft  ^^<ia!lijiSbmL 
.Tbe  tmmSs'fundSy  iftid  di6fe^f  e^dh  ^uttictthr  Incorpbi^tiokit 
«re  idfo,  lin  part,  eV^nddd  in  n  flmitftir  liratih^ ;  tmd  after  aU, 
it  istfownd  neeeflary  to  hstre'feaS^tfo  to  large  T^imtiuy  ftib* 
fc9ipti9M,  tO'«ttabletheyii»gNtt^  to  pfotxia  (he ^toWta  agaiKft 
die  tmibnte^  ^&J^  P^^- 

^W%  bai6  long  bt^  HeMSfiMtSi  for  Its  girtflMh*  fcbodlt 
urtiitk  ^6  feiit  itm>  ¥kie  #drld  %  Mtoiber  ^f  celeMt^a  men  ; 
and  tiiaipltf^  l!MteMil^g)Vhig  Mi^h'to4bitie  w^ho  haVettade 
« t:»n(id€«rable  figure  in  ^e  liftettifj  world.  Atn^tfm  ftefe  may 
he  mentiolied  DiuCbobeft  Pcftl^dt^  wlio  i^ais  the  fitft  {>Hnci{»al 
»of  tbe  tftii^tfrfitjf  olF  £dlA[1>irtr^,  Md  a  -^iCjr  ieefcbrrfted  writer 
.of  litt^ge(  Dr  'A&t«tj,  aaAbrbftfieHHtOly'^f  Britain;  and 
Dr.  Moove^  w^tt  iMoWti  a^  lih  autfior  of  Zelaeo  and  feveral 
wiAdt  «Kce]]etfr'«^ttc^.  l%e  Miitibet  6JF  pebpte  ih  thb  townU 
5,156,  of^htMififcb'dic. 

Tiie  nest  piiiM  <ef  iMlMM^litic&  ih  tMs  tooM^  is  fheViflagie  6f 
JfMi^.  it  ifftituMM)  M  ^h  ^(ihM^tic'e  Adv^  the  01^(^3  with 
tt  dedi^  m  '^iftery  fi^«  It  i^  -^HiBy  tMhirkaMe  c»i  accouiit 
W  lit  «i«a«^iiiB.  The  g^eMeft  m^iric^  fot  tattte  ift  the  iflaiod 
^rnhM-^LtVakftt^^  tfii^tiiMs  a  ytw,  in  A«|uft,  Sl&ptehibet» 
JMi  tKMiei'r  iThey  «i«  cfiiMiMnly  tallM  tt^  ^STVjutr  of  Fal- 
.fcark^  i^iid  Mve  bfeeh  fre^ehted  fbr  i!ip#atd  bf  iii:enti^  and  a 
iiailf:  :nw^^]af«<e  cMti^V,t3«^^e* 
:  Th«l«  «%  iMb wiahj  )k>p(!ik>u8  filhgt^s  th  tMstdizntV,  chiefly 
lift  dM  «ffft»ivi  «Mt  of  it,  «s  8<l!.^ihia))%  ^If^  Wi  Lower 
Baiffiodl;lAi»»^  Baffip&n,  Cairraiililh6ti&,  CanM^lbA,  AArth,  Bainf* 
itwi^  feci  'Vaikttk  tind  Kflfytfi  Mte^  hbWeVet,  UM  onlf  hiarket- 
w#*s  I  ahkioiigh  tf>ift  laft,  leoA^d^ted  is  !a  fillag^,  Is  of  ho  great 
iatprnmsn^^  Cttmpfie  utid  fitrtty  MI6  villages  Wmt^sd  to  the 
ibmh,  ^  in  \hk  t/HM^  ^  Ihe  iidfii^y,  ^nfidefed  ^s  ttt^hding 
ifrMft  fhft'^ftWi  to  ihnfr  Niflltfflft  (etu 

'  Stirtfo^he'hAil  tMatf  ttteMdrials  of  fthtiqtlity^  yiittttal  tad 
Mtffidak  th^  e«Mb  of  Craigtoftan  hkvt  tM:c4fi6)lalHrdfit)fded 
fl)elt«r  tb  ht!t<m  in  ftdtevfltv ;  Me  df  th«ih,  tall^  Khig  Ro- 
bmTs  Cii«»^  wsi^  a^i^^reM  ^t  Kthttt  Brnd^,  dtd*  his  defeat 
at  t)Mk  Th^  w«t>e  litTo  the  ttiteeflei  bf  fliA  teleblrated 
iMtbo^t^r  cKll^d  Rbb  Itoy  BIPGfegOf,  th^  Rbtthh06d  of  Scot* 
land,  tht  fellowiMV  of  ^Ahi  nnkfi  aAd  thdt  fuede^rs,  in 
defisim  6f  the  ^bhiMfioft  Itf  i^w,  tbhthmed  to  )«vy  thb  tri- 
bflte  catted  takck^fMlY,  ihitf  the  Middle  of  the  eight^nOi 
ctnrpflry* 

Aftmg  mMiy  bttH^h  dM^JH  tf  cttri6«i»  ^tt£[n{ty  aM  fbtne 
•«9itM  near  Bftlderlbdi  $  fne  tefMi(xi«  ttf  the  Rottin  Wafl^  ^d 
IiMtmei  nmntfy  bM  iM  lr«ft  husk  of  £h6  Avbfi  j  xiot  c A 
At  names  of  Falkirk^  Banooclcbumy  and  Ktl(yth  be.  feen 

among 
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OflDMg die pkees  ia  tiiiscoiiAty  withont  bringtng  to  memory 
the  ^ifMmts  of  Wa&ace,  'Bruce,  mod  Montrofe. 

Tbk  -eounty  gave  birth  to  the  gre^it  hiftoriaif  and  ,poet, 
'Oeefge 'Buchanan},  and  was  the  refidenoe  of  the  celebrated 
John  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms* 

Id  Stirlingfhire  are  Tfi22  houfes,  and  5o,€«5  infaslbitants. 
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This  is  one  of  (he  mo^  northern,  and  ^brgeft  counties  of 
fiootiand,  containing  about  ^,310  fquarenMleSi 'Or 'i|478>ipo 
£aglifii  »ctes  ;  yet  in  confequence  of  the  varft  extent  of  its 
Bioimtainoiis  ^diftrids,  its  value  is  far  from  being  -confid^nble* 
It  extends  acsofs  tfie  ifland  from  fea  to  fea ;  it  is  about  eighty 
firiles  in  kngdi  from  north-weft  to  (oudi^eaft,  ^md  forty  miles 
in  breaddi  1  bounded  on  'die  tior&^eaft  by  Caidmeis ;  tm  the 
eaft  and  foutfa*eaft  by  die  -German  ocean  and  the  frt^  of 
Domodi;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Rdfisifltire ;  on  the 
weft  bjr  die  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  on  die  nor4i  by  the  Great 
Kordifea.  In  the  ^language  of  the  country,  k  Comprehends 
the  <lifM£3ks  of  Stradmsveir  on  the  nordi-eaft,  Alint  tm  'the 
fimdi-weft,  and  Sodierland  properl]^  fe  ctBed*  Stratbnavi^r 
was  fonnerly  a  county  of  itfelf.  It  is  in  general  hiily,  in  fome 
parts  4o  loftyj  particularly  in  "die  d^rift  callled  Strathnaver, 
thatdieiaow  remaunson  the  hij^ft  iummit  die  whole  year. 
The  lower  parts  however  ef  thefe  heights,  the  lefs  tAevated 
enuoenees,  and  feme  ef  tihe' vallies,  adtx4  afinepaftnre,  whxth 
mttfltsdns  great  numbers  of  blaek  cttde  and  Iheep  ;  ^nd  a -few 
'jK/hi6U are  tTTkie,  productngfome  oorn.  St4s  faid  diat  wea 
{Aon  has  in  feme  places  ^en  brought  to  perfedion.  The 
weftem  and  fome  of  the  eaftem  parts,  bordering  on  the  fea, 
«e  expofed  -to  heavy  florms  m»d  drift-4and,  wMdi  has  fre- 
quency injtnred  the  land.  The  ahr  is  more  tempenrte  l!han 
ii%ht  be  expe^ed  in  fo  high  a  tiordiem  latitude.  A  pon- 
Msrabie  pottion  of  the  ftire  is  overfpi«M  widi  fbrefts  pr 
^duCeSi  wUeh  are  ihp  haunts  ^  gteat  nuttbers  of  red  deer 
and  fttuch  game.  The  fochs,  rirarsj  and  ftreams  ;ife  well 
ftedied  widi  fifih,  and  frequented  by  w9d  fowL  The  northern 
'Md  fiMidiern  4des  are  broken  hf  feveral  deep  inlets,  and  along 
die  ihoves  are  feverad  fimA  stands.  The  wtiole  coaft  teems 
wtdi  fidu 

On  the  nordiem^iie  or  dK  covntyijthefiiAAream  is  diat  caffed 
fidhdakj  wfjdch^oraMapanef  diebouttdaiywMiCar 
feipt  to  die  weftiirafd  is  die  Aretm  caBed  ffaver  or  Navem. 
ft  lifts  out  «f  a  UBe  of  th^  faflse  iohm  ia  die  parilh  of  Tar. 

The 
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.The  lake  is  no  lefs  than  fix  miles  III  length,  and  three  in* 
breadth.  Kext  to  the  weftward,  on  the  northern  coaft>  is 
the  river  trailed  TorryfdaU.  It  arifes  out  of  ihe  Loch  Loyai^ 
or  Laoghally  in  the  pariih  of  Tongue.  Tongue  bay,  to  the 
weft  ward,  is  a  long  arm  of  the  fea,  (kirted.on  each  fide  with 
com  fields,  inclofed  paftures,  and  farm  houfes.  It  advances 
five  miles  into  the  land.  To  the  weft  ward  the  coaft  is.  high 
and  rocky,  and  interfered  by  feveral  fmall  creeks  \  in  one  of 
which  (Port  Voifgaig)  there  is  a  quarry  of  grey  flate,  and 
another  of  excellent  flags,  both  eafily  wrought,  which  are 
conveyed  by  boats  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
rocks  along  the  coaft  are  hollowed  into  caves,  or  formed  into 
arches  or  pillars ;  fome  of  them  fo  tegular  that  they  feem  to 
be  the  work  of  art.  TJaidhe  Mbor  Fhraupll^  the  great  ca?e  of 
Fnufgill,  extends  more  than  half  a  mile  under  ground.  It  is 
about  fifty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
prows  narrow  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  a  man  can  fcarcely  ^reep 
m  \t4  Its  fides  are  variegated  vnth  a  thoufand  colours,  whiw 
are  loft. in  each  other  with  a  delicacy  and  foftnefs  that  no  art 
can  imitate.  Upon  entering  the  cave,  the  mind  is  impreffed 
with  a  pleafing  fort  of  awe,  which  is  heightened  by  the  folemn 
ploominefii  of  the  light,  the  clang  of  the  fea  birds  that  neftie 
in  it^  and  the  mour^ul  dafliing  of  the  waves  againft  the  ad- 
jacent rocks. 

Between  the  bay  of  Tongue  and  the  next  bay  to  the  weft* 
ward,  which  is  called  Loch  ErriboU,  there  is  a  large  tra£l  of 
low  marfhy  territory.  The  bay  of  Dumefs  to  the  weft  ward, 
along  with  loch  ErriboU,  infulate  a  confiderable  territory.  Cape 
Wrath  is  to  die  weftward  of  thefe.  The  ihores  are  almoft 
every  where  rocky,  barren,  and  even  deftitute  of  vegetables. 
After  pafling  Cape  Wrath,  the  weftem  coaft  of  the  countj 
contains  a  ^ety  of  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea,  which  form  ex- 
cellent harbours,  where  (hipping  of  all  fizes  can  enter  and 
moor  dofe  to  the  land,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in 
perfeft  fafety.  Of  thefe  harbours  are  Locb  Badeautf  enone* 
oufly  marked  Badwell  in  fome  draughts  of  the  ooail ;  L0C6 
Calvay  which  fignifies  literally,  <'  Good  Harbour;"  La$^ird^ 
having  feveral  good  anchorages,  of  which  IJland  an  Ertmcb^ 
or,  ^  The  Iriihman's  liland/'  is  the  beft.  Feanwicl  Mrir^ 
near  the  entrv,  is  a  very  fafe  place.  Inchard  has  alfo  a  good 
harbour  j  and  fo  has  &yles-aun,  near  Stirk's  island.  Great 
quantities  of  fi£b  are  caught  on  this  coaft.  Evenr  village,  and 
almoft  every  houfe  has  a  boat,  nets,  and  all  {orti  offiflung 
tackle.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  aie  fome  lakes  and  waters. 
Tl^e  two  chief  ftreams  are  Lrchard  and  Laxfordj  in.  which 
falmon  irie  caught^  as  wdl  as  abundance  of  trout    The  lakM 
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•  sre  iteed  with  a  variefy  of  trout  of  aU  Ibses.  Of  thefe  Loci 
Mmr^  at  the  diftance  of  feven  ov  eight  miles  from  the  fea^  is 
three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad^  and  never  freezes  in  the 
fevereft  feafion.  jLoch  Stalk  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a 
oiile  broad.  Both  tfaefe  lochs  are.oonneded  by  a  finall  ftiesun^ 
and  oot  of  the  laft  mentioned  runs  the  confiderable  river  of 
Lazford*    On  the  cosA  of'Affint  alfq^  on  die  (ame  weftem 

•  fide  of  the  Gountyi  are  apns  of  the  fea,  mto  which  veflek  cail 
retreat^  and  among  the  mountain^  are  (everal  inland  lochs* 
Of  the  baysy  or  (alt-water  lochs,  the  moft  important  are,  Lech 
Ltver,  Ardvar  lochf  Loch  Nedd^  in  which  and  various  others 
henrings  are  caught  in  abund^ce.  On  the  eaftem  coaft 
HdmfdaU  River  is  the  moft  north^.  Defcending  from  very 
lofty  mountains,  apd  having  a  eonfiderable  arable  tenitorv 
along  its  banks,  its  inundations  ofton  produce  much  mifehiet. 
To  the  Ibttdiwani  is  the  ftreani  called  Brera^  which  arifes  from 
an  inland  loch  of  the  fame  name.  This  loch  is  a  beautiful 
Iheet  of  water  four  miles  in  length,  and  near  one  in  breadth* 
It  has  an  ifland  in  the  centre,  which  has  fome  appearance  of 
being  artificial.  Near  the  fouthem  boundary  of  the  county  is 
Loch  Sheir,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  one 
to  two  broad  \  the  banks,  efpeciaUy  on  the  fouth  fide,  are 
covered  with  natural  wood.  The  Frith  ofDcrnochy  fometiniea 
called  the  Frith  of  Tmn^  is  that  arm  of  the  fea  which  divides 
die  fi>odiem  parts  of  Sutherland  from  the  county^  of  Ro& 
The  entrance  of  this  frith  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  it' 
gradually  becomes  narrower,  till  about  three  miles  weft  of  the 
town  of  Dornoch,  its  breadth  is  not  above  two  meafured  mileg^ 
what  there  is  a  ferry  boat,  called  the  MeiUe  Ferry. 

Sutherland  has  abundance  of  freeftone,  limeftone,  and  date* 
The  limeftone  in  many  places  aflumes  the  form  of  math 
Ajuqb^  dieibountatns  on  the  weft  coaft  the  traces  of  ancient 
miDes,  and  iron  works  are  ftiU  apparent.  Rock  cryftals  and 
pebbles  are  found  in  many  parts  %  and  beautiful  garnets  are 
fooad  on  the  coaft  in  the  parifli  of  Tongue.  There  are  feveial 
veins  of  coal ;  bijt  the  quality  is  far  from  good,  and  the  veint 
are  too  fmall  to  be  of  confequence»  Native  gold  is  did  to 
have  been  found  in  the  dehris^  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains* 
llieie  are  many  veins  of  lead  ore  very  rich  in  filver,  but  at 
yet  none  have  been  wrought,  bonfkone  is  abundant.  A  rich 
veta  of  black  oxide  of  maaganefe  has  been  difcovered  near  die 
&ith  of  Dornoch. 

zJfmm^f  the.  onlv  town  of  the  (hire  is  <a  (mall  place  in 
dNay>  fituated  on  tne  Murray  Frith.  It  was  once  the  fee  of 
s^bttiopiand  tl^  rfmains  of  flie  cathedral  now  fomi  theparifli 
^3bm^.  It  feem»  to  bt  priacipaUy  benefited  by  its  four  an* 

nual- 
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nud  fain*  which  ate  wdl  attmdeiL    itdcnrtsitivjifr^lMifti^  « 
and  2»35ft  inhabiU&t8« 

Over-  the  whole  of  thisr  oolitttry  im  diflmnt  fUMsntft"  tb 
her  found-  Y«ftig«6  of  thofe  ancient'  buildings^  dmoilfiAftted 
i?/VZr  hdiffrr^  which  on  the.  weft  ootskS?  ai^c3dled'.9Mr.  Bi 
various-  parts  al£^  aie  to  be  feen  vcrftigss'of  fofti&altoil^  ef 
diffoTeat'  fovts^  Some  of  them*  are?  old  towef8>  an^^othinrs 
<2onuft:  of  larger ;  works  whkh  feenrto  have'  beeti'  iimiMed  ak 
pjiacee  ot  fafety  for  confideraUe  bwttes'Hif  nmi  or  cattle. 

The  popuUtien  of  this*  (biffe  zmtmukU-  t(f'  23)it9.  Iht 
nuokber  of'  houfea  is  4^3841 
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The  a^ttof  Wigton  formo  ti»>f6uth  w^fttnr'eitifemky'of 
Sootiaad.  It  is  bounded •  on  the-  esft  -  U^  IfirkcudbH^t  and 
Wi^oo'bay}  on  the  fouth  rand  weft  bfrtbe^Uiftifea)  and  on 
th&  north  by  the^councy  of  Am  It  contains  ^i6^  fquare  inile^i 
or  2389721  Soottiih  a4Ms&^  Tb»  cfrtntr^is  foni«fltoi«l  called 
U{^^  Galloway  or  Weft  GaHoway*  It  is^itidM 'into  tiCP6 
4iftrias^  the  flnve  and  the  ftewartv|^»^  Tbo^ftirfr  diftiH£l  is 
liamed  tte  lhire4>fi^  Wiglonn  from  its  printMjttl  town  ^ 

The  cKmsie  in  g^ieralis  healthy  iaiid>  the'  foil  very  fmMtd 
iff  com  and  gfaft ;  and  though  their  nats  arrfill:#a«d**hardi 
they  r  make  excettent  meal.  laa^wofiiy  this  ooulit^^ptf6dft<^ 
atttbe  necefEtries of  life;  and  is >reniafkri4tt» ferity MMnMi 
wooV  and  thofe  briflD  little  faerfes  called  GaltowAy^.^ 

Its  waters  are  the^  rivevt  Or^'Deti  Rm^Oriei^L^ffii  BM^ 
imt^  which  rrifee  from  alochiof^the^faaof^  nktcH^'-ztOi^A^. 
Thflf  aU  abound,  with  falmoa^'>and^fali>iiitb  the'  IMI  i«b 
Thororare^  aUa  many  iako8x>f;ffe{hiwaier|rb«l  non<»  of  nMAM^ 
able  fixe^  b^u«yiM)r  impoitnne^.  Wtgton^iS'AiiWiriwMded^  itlf 
chief  woods  ate  Kifmun^  Crmftaid^<S^id9.  Tho«f(M'is  iSA^ 
asd^theve  asr  fotoe-Tery^gb  iMiinta(iiis,*'pattitiitofiy«CrtMfi 
ta00»mi  CrefaUyat  thonnxttKofitho^Nith;* 

This  county  conminB  thof  Prelbyonrias  of  Ki«4et^M%l(if 
li74g|omi>iaiidiStara»rilrenj  sinkings •  i»  ^Hl  thii«yufiic«paHiiA^' 
befideif  fevond  moat  diatheionnt* the  F^«fliy«eff  ^DtaMHM^ 
li  Jus  fiyo  felk<90itS|>  KitkoBiftffirigbr><a>very  large^  fsl%  zfOf 
c«^inf]Hlt<Hio4i«vbooKj;.GaaellMiy'a2voi7  foonref'hiH^onr^  and^ 
Neflbck>  Lochryan^  and  the  bay  of  Luce. 
'  Tt^fprittoij^pndheiaW  in£ithb>coaRf«y'at«^  ItHldytiM^imd 
msrUdw .  •        »-•;•:.:•  •  •  •> 

Tbeso'aao^chrao>irdyab9UMii|^^foei|M9%i«^  StfbftiiMir 
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Wigtoo,  and  WHIthom,  and  feyeral  fmall  villageSf  fucfa  as 
Newton  Doughy  Gaririftbn^  andP^tPitrticki 

Strmtraer  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  bay^  called 
Jf0^9f994  tt.ha8.iip  amfiml  haf^mir^  buf  ihips^  of^  three  bun- 
%d  tm$i  burdcA  can  come^  to  what^  is  caiied  the  road;  about 
h^iZ  mU.hom  the'towvi^.  The  town  is  diride.d'^ nearly  in 
C^aiW<Ue  byv  x  little^  riipoleii  over  whicb- there  are  f^veral 
fto^.  bridges-  The' oaftI»*now^  uninhabited' 19  a  whiriftone 
bujUiog^  with  ir^cftene  comers  and  vtnd^wa,  of  confiderabl^ 
1^^^  attd  ftill  Ttfy^fabftantiali 

.  W^pa^  i«faicb.gi¥QS  its  name  to^ the- (hire,  is  a  iillage  of 
iHlipyat  extenty .  fitusted  near  the  m^uth  of  Bladenoch  waten 
Ijtfj^ bofinefs  of/aof'impovlanee  is  carried- on  in  i^  and: it 
contains  only  fach  mechanics  and  tradefmep  a3  are  necefi^ry 
%.iheif«tmce  o£  the<netehbottrbeod. 

WSiifhat  .ftands.  o»-  tlie-  ppRinfula  formed  by  the  bay  of 
Wigton  and  the  bay  of  Luce,  which  adyance  into  the  country 
o»)e|sk  fidft.iof  it4  The  tmm*  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet^ 
nmning-  finm  no^to^-foudi^  witk  (ereral'crofs  lanes.  N^at 
tlftCHitD&of  thoitowii' is*  a  ha^-for-p^tc  meetingSi  adorned 
irithatflMf»>  aad'tatvsts)  a  chureh  was  founded  here  in  th^ 
fiMKih ccttSocyf  dedicated' toSaint  Mirtiit;  nothing  now  re-> 
lasiiiaof ^tjbntgiiiasand  fcmrCrdditc arAes,  which  make  par( 
0^  tW:  pne&Bt-'  place'  of  weqfiiip.  A  priory  alfo  esdft^d  here 
vind^-wM  iwdlijendowed^  The  fituatioii  of  the  town  of  P(>rt- 
pstricbis.wett.  known)  beiag-  the  neareflr  pobt  of  the  ifllnd  o£ 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  the  bed  place, for  croffing  itom 
tkMM|ei  kii^doiii«ttft>  the  other^  as  the  pafTage  is  only  twenty^ 
QJiet  ovaci^  Itis^calledHn-old  chartsers  *Purt  Montgomery ^  from' 
a.iii4dej£aipity' o£> that' name- who  once  pofleff^d  extenfivei 
efafittiOnjhoth^'fiitosof^thi^'IriAi-channel.;  but  it  would  ap- 
pWithiSi  th0.«moft>af|ei^(  popular  naine  was  Portpatricit. 
wUchia  powerful' family  in- vain  vatremp}:ed  to  altec  Four 
pwkBt.baatsare^kept  foi^ the purpofe of. forwarding  the  mail^ 
ao4i.tO:.GOB«ey'ti«veUer»- front  the. one  iikmd  to  the  other*. 
Thsmxis  at4i|pit  htufo  oftthe-Ii^  coaft:atDbnaghadee>.to 
'«tieftihe.oa!flag6^  fafe^  pofl9>le« 

MSgtMi^s^aSy  houfeiii  and  *iy|7j^  inhabitants.  ^ 

IwAirt  ceaimie'4^j^^h|bi|3ti^Q5i  and  'aayg  i9  jperfons. 
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THE  ISUANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Although  the  fevend  iilands  which  form  this  portion  of 
territory  are,  for  the  convenience  of  civil  government,  for  the 
moft  part  annexed  to  or  incorporated  with  adjacent  (hires 
on  the  main  land,  it  is  confidered  moft  proper  to  defcrtbe ' 
them  in  their  natural  divifions.  Each  clufter  of  ifles  forms  a 
region,  and  they  are  feverallv  denominated,  i  ft,  the  Weftem 
IJUs^  more  generally  called  tne  HebridiSf  and  by  the  eariieft 
autfaor$  Ebuda ;  2d,  the  Northern  IJUsy  commonly  known  as 
the  Orlmys,  and  anciently  Orcades  s  and  3d,  the  ifles  ftill 
further  to  the  north,  or  rather  north-eaft,  called  the  Ifles  of 
Shetland. 

The  general  view  of  each  of  thefe  territories  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Ch^mers's  Caledonia  1  the  particular  account  of  each  iile 
from  other  writers. 

Tub  Hebrides.-— The  ftone  monuments,  which  ftill  ex- 
hibit in  thofe  ifles  fpecimens  of  the  labour  and  genius  of  the 
firft  ages,  atteft  the  Hebrides  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
fame  Celtic  people  who  fettled  South  and  North  Britain.' 
The  fame  Druid  temples,  the  famecairns,  the  fame  cromlechs, 
evince  that  the  fame  people  ere£led  the  fame  monuments,  -in 
the  fam%  age.  The  maritime  people,  who  engaged  in  preda- 
tory expeditions  to  thefe  iflands  during  fubfequent  times,  had 
neither  leifure  for  fuch  peaceful  labours,  nor  inclination  for 
fuch  laAing  memorials. 

The  Weftem  Ifles  were  known  to  the  Roman  geographers 
during  the  firft  century,  by  the  name  of  the  Hxbrides.  This 
appellation,  the  etymology  of  which  has  defied  conjecture,  has 
been  converted  in  modem  times  into  Hebrides,  by  the  blunder 
of  tranfcription  or  the  error  of  typography.  Thefe  ifles  were 
feen  rather  than  explored  by  the  Roman  fleet,  which  circum- 
navigated the  Britifh  ifland,  A.  D.  84,  by  the  command  of 
Agricola ;  and  they  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  be  defcribed 
by  Ptolemy,  from  the  local  information  of  the  Roman  oflicers. 

During  the  period  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the 
Hebrides  were  governed,  like  Caledonia,  by  many  petty  chief- 
tains, who  were  connected  only  by  the  flight  ties  of  a  common 
religion  and  lapguage,  and  of  fimilar  cuftoms  and  habits ;  but 
they  owed  no  fubjediion  to  a  fuperior,  and  fcarcely  acknow- 
ledged the  connection  arifing  from  the  fame  language^  the- 
fame  religion,  and  the  fame  ufages,  which  pointed  to  &  com- 
mon origin  without  allowing  a  common  government*  Tet 
the  defcendants  of  the  original  colonifts  would  have  been,  only 
few  at  the  epoch  of  the  abdication  of  the  Roman  governm^t ; 

owing 
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owing  to  the  barrennefs  of*  th^  foil,  the  infelicity  of  the  cli« 
""  mate,  alid  the  want  of  commerce.  And  they  became  the 
prey,  during  fereral  ages,  of  every  predatory  tnbe  who  navi-^ 
gated  drafe  feaS|  either  ^in  queft  of  pIuiHier,  or  in  fearch  of 
fcttlements. 

•  In  giTing  an  account  of  the'fecond  colonization  of  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  made  from  oppofice  (hores  by  different 
lineages  of  men,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinftnefs 
to  confider  thofe  ifles  under  their  natural  divifions  in  two 
fcparatc  ranges,  the  itaerio$i  and  exterior  Hebrides. 

I.  The  interior  range  of  the  Hebrides  ftretches  along  thd 
wedern  (bore  of  North  Britain,  from  tlay  on  the  fouth,  tov 
Skye  on  the  north  \  comprehending  the  intermediate  iflands  of 
Mull,  Jura>  Colonfey,  Lifmore,Tiree,  Coll,  Egg,  Muck,  Canay^ 
Rafav,  widi  a  number  of  adjacent  iilets  ;  and  with  this  diyi6on 
may l^ clafied  the  iflandtof  Bute,  Arran^  and  the  Cumbraya^ 
within  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  . 

1.  The  exterior  bnge  of  the  Hebrides,  which  lies  much 
farther  out  in  the  weftern  ocean,*  confifts  of  tiie  Lewis,  Harris, 
North  Uift,  South  Uift,  Barray,  Waterfay,  and  of  a  number  of 
adjacent  iflets,  forming  a,  continued  chain  from  north  to  fouth 
of  140  miles* 

During  the  (ixth^  the  feTenth,..and  the  eighth  centuries,  the 
interior  Hebrides  Were  fettled  by  Gaelic  colonifts,  many  of 
^hom  migrated  dire£Uy  from  Ireland,  'and  ftill  more  from  the 
Irifh  fettlements  in  Argyle.  lonoy  one  of  the  iflets  of  this 
range,  was  given  to  Columba  by  his  relation  Conal,  the  Scot-^ 
tifl)  king,  as  a  fecure  retreat,  whence  he  could  fend  out  hisr 
miffionaries  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  zealous 
Coiumbans  foon  eftabli^ed,  in  thofe  iflands,  many  cells,  and 
in  die  progrefs  of  profelytifm  they  extended  their  mifiions  and 
ditFufed  their  inftru£tion  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Hebrides.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  during  the  ninth 
century,  the  Hebrides  were  frequently  inraded  by  the  Nor- 
wegian pirates,  who  fometimea  fought  for  a  fettlement,  but 
oftener  prowled  for  prey.  The  fame  iScandinarian  race  who 
ferded  in  the  Orkney  iflands  and  on  the  codft  of  Caithnefs, 
extended  their  fettlements  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  .exterior 
Hebrides,  where  they  found  but  few  of  the  firft  colonifts  to 
refift  their  intrufion.  A  fubfequent  body  of  their  countrymen 
followed  their  tracks,  and  fucceeded  in  forming  fettlements 
on  thecoaft  of  Sutherland  and  around  the  (bores  of  the  interior 
Hebrides,  where  they  triied  to  ^ive  ftability  to  their  fettlements 
and  to  overawe  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  by  building  burgs,  ot 
forts  of  ftone.  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  He** 
krides^  when  judicioufly  inveftigatedy  greatly  help  the  fcanty 
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notices  of  hiftory,  m  tracing  tihofe  olifcure  ereats  during  foch 
barbarous  times*  The  great  body  of  the  names  of  places  in 
the  Hebrides  is  Gaeiicy  many  are  Scandinavian,  and  a  number 
of  them  are  pleonaftic  compounds  of  both  thofe  languages. 
In  the  interior  range  of  the  Hebrides,  the  names  of  places 
jire  nearly,  all  Gaelic,  there  being  only  a  few  Scandinavian 
names  around  the  coafts  of  thefe  iflands :  this  h&  (hews  that 
this  divifion  of  the  Hebrides  was  c61onized  wholly  by  the  Irilh 
and  Scotb^Irilh,  before  the  Scandinavian  rovers  bi-oke  in  upon 
them,  during  the  ninth  century ;  and  it  alfo  (hews,  that  the 
Scandinavian  people  only  made  a  few  fett)e.ments  i^poU'^he 
Aores  of  the  interior  range.  In  the  .exterior  Hebrides,  the 
greateft  number,  of .  the  names. of  pliices  ^re  jScaud^iavian,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  -are  Qaelic,  and  manyt)f  them  are 
pleonafms,  which  were  formed  by  pfefixiilg  Gaelic  epithets  to 
^  Scandinavian  appellations.  .  In  this  divifion  (if  the. Hf  bride 
ifles,  the  Scandinavian  names  are  'not  confined  to  the  ccxifts, 
but  are  fpread  over  the  mterior.  of  each  iOand,  and  af  e  even 
-applied  to  mountains  and  to  waters.  Thefe  fs(£bs  demanftrate 
that  the  Scandinavian  fettlers  preceded  the  Scoto^Irifti  in  thofe 
diftant  iflands  ;  and  found  few  of  the  firft  colonifts  who  could 
hand  down  their  traditions  or  tranfmit  their  topography ;  as  the 
Scandinavian  fettlers  new  named  almoft  all  the  bills^  the 
waters,  and  other  great  features  of  nature. 

Tlie  Weftem  Iflandr,  during. the  Scotti(h  period,  were  in- 
habited partly  by  a  Gadic  people  and  partly  by  a  Scandinavian 
race,  who  yielded  a  doubtful  obedience  to  the  Norwegian 
kings.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  period,  whUe  a 
civil  war  raged  in  Scotland,  Magnus  the  Bare-footed  came  in 
a  powerful  fleet  among  the  Hebride  ifles,  and  aflerted  his 
rights  and  enforced  his  authority.  Neither  Donal-bane  nor 
Edgar,  the  Scottifli  kings,  were  able  to  contend  with  his  irre- 
(ifttble  force,  had  t|^eir  preten(ions  been  founded  on  rights 
rather  than  aflfumed  by  hiftorians  from  the  fuggeilions  of  fie* 
tion.  The  poHcy  of  Alexander  III.  acquired,  by  treaty,  in 
1226,  the  kingdom  of  Man,  and  the  ifles  of  the  Hebridian 
feas,  which  his  power  could  neither  have  conquered  nor  re- 
tained. The  price  paid  to  the  King  of  Norway  for  this  im- 
portant  ceflion  was  a  prefent  fum  of  4000  marks,  and  a  yearly 
quit-rent  of  100  marks  for  ever.  The  laws  of  Sicotland  were,  in 
future,  to  prevail  within  the  ceded  ifles ;  but  the  Scandinavian 
inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  were  allowed  freely  to  retire  with 
their  efie£ls.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  vigorous 
adminiftration  of  James  I.,  the  lords  ot  the  Hebride  ifles.  and 
tlie  chieftains  of  the  Highlands,  who  had  been  completely 
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hwIeTs  under  the  long  regencies  of,  late  timei^  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  regular  governipent. 

Tbeie  iflaDds  are  fituate  Jbetween.  55  and  59  degrees  of 
north  latitude ;  they  are  very  nufperous,  and  tovfe  of  conidder- 
able  fize.  They  are  annexed  to  the  fefeial  4CO^n|]|es  of  Rofii» 
Inveniefs^  and  Argyle,  and  form  the  ihir^  of  But^. 

The  following  iflands  are  axmezed  to  the  ihire  of  Rofs ; 

I.  jLftmx.-— This  iilaad  is  the  moil  northerui  and  .one  of 
the  largeft  of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  connefled  with  the  ifl^^d 
of  Harris  by  a  narcow  ifthmusy  which  at  lovf  wa^r  is  left  en- 
tiielj  dry,  and  even  at  high  water  is  not  :^oinplfteiy  covered. 
Hanis  belongs  to  Invemefs^ibire.  Lewi^  is  in  its  form  irre- 
gular^  but  ibmewhat  triangular ;  the  length  of  the  fides  being 
from  the  point  of  Nefs  to  Malifta,  forty  mi)es  ; ,  from  Malifta. 
to  Walluma  twenty-one  miles ;  from  Wallums  again  to  the 
point  of  Nefs,  thirty-fix  miles.  The  afpe^  of  the  country  in 
this  ifland  is,  in  the  interior  parts,  -  boggy  and  mountainous ; 
upon  the  Ihore,  flat,  interfe{le4hy  various  arms  of  the  fea,  and 
deftitute  of  wood,  except  only  a  few  birphes  aad  hazles,  with  ' 
heath  and  fome  kindred  ilirubs.  The  foil  isj  in  the  interior 
country,  a  black  peat  earth  or  a  light  gravely  on  the  fliore,  a 
iand  net  unfufceptible  of  culture  and  fertilization.  Springs, 
lakeai,  and  rivulets,  fcatusred. through  the  ifland,  fumiflti  in  a}l 
pits  abundance  #f  {re(h  waiter.  Among  its  wiM  animals,  this 
ifle  {till  has  deer  or  roes.  .Prodigious  numbers  of  wild  ^wl, 
<^manj  ^Ufferent  fpecies,  irtfiuent  the  fliores^  the  lakes^  and 
the  clift  of  the  mountains.;  among  others  theeider  goofe,  of 
which  the  down  is  fo^recipps.  Imm^ole':  (hoalS;  of  fiibes  of 
an  mnumefable  divexmy  pf  fpecies  haunt  the  coafts ;  b^rringf, 
cod,  ling,  haddocks,  Whitings,  ikate,  tui4>Pt,  mackert^l,  £^e* 
The  ifland  is  greatly  interfered  by  arms  pf  .the  fea,  called 
lodks,  which  run  to  a  confiderable  diftance  inland,  both  from 
the  eaftem  and  weftern  fides*  One  of  the  chief  of  thele  is 
JLacb  Ro^s  on  the  weft,  which  is  two  leagi^es  acrofs  at  the 
entry,  and  runs  up  in  a  fouth-eaft  dire^ion  attout  twelve  miles^ 
thsough  die  ifland*  This  loch  is  covered  with  iflands,  feveral 
of  than  inhabited  \  and  one  of  them  is  about  ^ight  miks  long : 
its  name  is  Large  Bitura.  The  whole  of  th^  curious  loch 
abounds  with  fate  places  of  anchorage,  (ufficient  to  hold  the 
whole  Britiih  navy.  On  the  eaft  coaijt.  Loci  Siafortb  runs 
into  the  country  to  a  ereat  diftance  inland  from  the  eaft ;  but 
L^eb  iumauMf  is  mou  important,  on  account  of  the  town  or 
Tillage  which  ftands  upon  it,  and  whidh.  is  the  capital  of  the 
ifland.  Lewis  is  divided  into  four  pariihes }  viz.  Barvas, 
Lochs,  Stornaway,  and  Uig*  It  has  various  finall  iflets  attached 
to  it.  - 
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The  inhabitants  bf  the  liland  of  Lewis  are  fcattered  for  the 
snoft  pz^it  in  fingle  families  or  clnfters  of  two  or  three  families^ 
around  the  coaft  or  through  the  interior.'  Some  large  tradls 
are  without  irlhabitant^i  while  upon  others  the  population  is 

•more  dofel^  aflbtnbled.* 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifle  is  the  ^own  or  village  of  Stoma- 

.  way,  which,  from  a  fmall  origin,  has  of  late,  by  the  exertions 
of  Lord  Seaiforth,  arrived  at  a  confiderable  Cze  and  extent. 
The  harbour  of  Stornaway  is  excellent  and  well-frequented"; 
and  the  principal  fource  of  employment  is  the  profecution  of 
the  white  and  herring  fiflieries  in  the  bays;  and  here  about 
thirtf-five  tr  forty  veflek  are  annually  fitted  out.  It  is  a  port 
of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  has'a  polUdfiice,  and  a  regular  packet 
which  fails  every  week  with  the  mail  and  paffengers.  The 
houfes  in  the  town  are  generallv  well-built ;  and  befidesa  neat 
and  commodious  cuftom-houfe,  there  b  a  town-houfe,  an 
aflembly  room^  an  elegant  church,  and  two  commodious  fchool- 
houfes.  In  the  bay  of  Stornaway,  ihips  of  any  burthen  have 
fuflBcient  tirater^  good  ground^  and  no  heavy  fea  can  ever  come 
into  it. 

2.  Rona. — The  ifiahd  of  Rona  is  reckoned  the  fartbeH  to  the 
nortt  weft  of  any  land  in  Europe,  it  "is  fituated  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  about  fixteen  leagues  diitant  from  Coraffie  Point,  -or  the 
Butt  of  Lewis.  It  belongs  to  the  parifli^of  Barvas.  It  is 
reckoned  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  There 
is  a  femple  in  ft  dedicated  to  Samt  Rouan.  It  is  rented  by 
one  of  the  Nefs  f ickfmen  at  4/.  ftetliiig  per  annum,  who  regu- 
larly every' feafoh  ferid«  a  large  open  qpat  and  brings  from  it 
fome  com,  buttef",  cheefe,*a  few  ftieep,"and  fomctJmes  a  cow, 
befides  fome  wild  fowls  and  feathers.    There  were  once^  five 

^families  refiding  upion  it,  but  now  there  is  only  on^^  employ e<l 
by  the  tackfman  as  fervants. 

3.  Suit/ter.^-^The  Rock  Sulifker  lies  four  leagues  to  the 
eaft  of  Rona ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuihfercnce^  and 
abounds  with  a  great  variety  Of  fea-fowl.  The  boat  whick 
goes  to  Ronfa  generally  touches  there  for  fowls  and  feathers.  ** 

4.  Flannan  IJks* — ^lle  Flannan  Ifles  lie  in  a  north-weft 
dirie£(ion  from  a  promontory  called  Oallan  Head,  about  twelve 
er  fifteen  miles  in  the  ocean.  They  are  not  inhabited,  and  are 
famous  for  fattening  fheep,  each  of  which  *has  every  feafon 
two  lambs  at  a  time.  Sheep  brought  from  thefe  ifles  do  not 
live  for  any  time  on  the  ifland  of  Lewis*    The  people  of  the 

'  farms  to  which  the  iflands  are  corineSed,  go  there  once  a-*year 
to  fleece  their  (heep  and  to  kill  fea*  fowl,  l^th  for  food  and  on 
account  of  their  feathers.  Thefe  iflands  are  feven  in  number^ 
and  fieem  to  be  the  £une  which  Buchanan  calls  InfuU  Sacr^. 
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f .  Skaint  ^/.— -In  the  chakmel  between  Lewk  and  SkT9  a 
diird  of  the  way  nearer  the  former  ^tm  the  latter,  are  tnree 
iilaads  named  Shaint  or  Holy  lilands^ell  know:n  to  mariners. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  feems  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  \nrgin  Mary ;  it  is  named  Moair  or  Mary's  Ifland.  In  it' 
ate  the  remains  of  a  popi(b  chapel.  Black  cattle  are  paftured 
00  them  all,  and  they  are  famous  for  fattening  iheep ;  but 
particularly  fome  fmall  rocks  in  their  neighbourhood,  which 
hate  grafs  on  their  tops. 

The  Hebrides  belonging  to  Inremefs-ihire  are, 

r.  St.  Kilda. — St.  Kilda,  or  Hirta,  is  the  moft  remote  of  the 
Scottiih  Weftem  Ifles,  the  neareft  land  to  it  being  Harris, 
fbm  which  it  is  diftant  60  miles  in  a  weft*fottth*wefl;  direc* 
tbn,  and  it  is  about  140  miles  from  tlie  neareft  point  of  the 
main  land  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  three  miles  long  from  eaft 
to  weft,  two  broad  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  nine  and  a 
kdf  in  circumference.  The  whole  iiland  is  fenced  about  with 
one  continued  perp«ndieular  face  of  rpck  of  prodigious  height, 
except  a  part  of  the  bay  or  landing-place  lying  toward  the 
foQth-eaft,  and  even  there  the  rocks  are  of  great  height,  and 
the  narrow  paflage  to  the  top  of  the  rock  is  fo  fteep,  that  a  few 
men  jrith  ftones  could  ^event  anv  hoftile  multitude  from 
hnding  on  the  ifland.  The  bay  is  alfo  difficult  of  accefs,  as 
die  tides  and  waves  are  fo  impetuous  that,  unlefs  in  a  calm,  it 
is  extremely  dangerous  of  approach.  The  furface  of  the  ifland 
is  rocky,  rifing  into  four  high  mountains,  and  covered  to  the 
^th  of  16  or  18  mches  with  a  blackilh  loam,  except  on  the 
fop  of  the  hills,  where  is  three  feet  depth  of  mofs.  The  foil 
is  well  adapted  for  corn,  but  thfi  natives  prefer  rearing  iheep 
and  killing  wild  fowl  to  the. more  toilfome  bufinefs  of  hus- 
bandry, and  raife  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  com  around  the 
vilk^.  The  foil,  though  naturally  poori  is,  however,  rendered 
extremely  fertile  by  the  fingular  induftry  of  thq  inhabitants, 
who  manure  their  nelds  fo  as  to  convert  them  into  a  fort  of  gar« 
den.  Barley  and  oats  only  are  fown  \  and  of  the  former  about 
fifty  bolls  are  generally  brought  every  year  to  Harris.  The  grain 
isof  arery  fuperior  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  other  weftem 
iflea.  Potatoes  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  cabbages  and 
other  garden  plants  are  only  begun  to  be  ufed.  There  are 
iererd  fprin^s  which  form  a  (mall  burp  that  runs  clofe  by  the 
viUage«  This  is  (ituated  about  ^quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
bay  on  die  fotttb«eaftf  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  live 
in  it. 

2.  jHrnw.-— The  Ifland  of  Harris  is  a  continuation  fouth* 
ward  of  the  Ifland  pf  Lewis.  Two  bays,  called  Eaft  and  Weft 
Tarbat^  teach  almoft  acrofs  the  territory  between  Lewis  and 
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Harris^  iMVing  dhty  a  trifling  Iftbitius  fatinmg  die  nofthem 
boundary  of  Harris.  TM  fea  to  the  fouth  of  Harris  receives 
the  name  of  the  Souim  of  Ratris.  The  ifland  or  penin- 
fula  of  Harris  has  feveral  iilands  attached  to  it»  vhich  may  be 
divided  into  northern  and  fonthem  ifles.  The  maitiland  of 
'Harris,  extending  from  the  found  on  the  fouth  to  Tarbat  on 
the  north,  is  15  miles  in  length.  At  the  fouthem  extremityt 
its  "breadth  is  about  fix  miles.  ^  It  narrows  gradually,  but  irre- 
gularly, toward  the  middle  of  this  region,  and  from  thence 
widens  again  toward  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  overhai)gs 
Tarbat}  where,  computing  nrom  the  headlanda  on  the  weft 
coaft  to  thofe.on  the  eaft,  the  breadth-- may  be  about  eight 
miles.  The  whole  of  this  idiftri£b  is  mountainous  and  rocky^ 
excepting  the  weft  coaft,  which  is  moftly  bordered  with  a  ftripe 
of  plain  ground,  and  covered  with  verdure  almoft  to  the  top 
of  the  hills.  The  eaft  coaft  is  indented  all  along  with  har-r 
bours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  exhibits  to  a  fpe£}:ator  at  fea,  the 
moft  barren  afped,  appearing  to  be  a  continued  bare  rock. 
Near  the  fhore,  however,  a  few  green  patches  are  to  be  feen^ 
brought  into  culture  by  the  laborious  induftry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Kelp  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Harris,  and,  excepting 
the  few  cows  fold  to'  the  drovers,  forms  the  only  valuable 
article  of  exportation  which  the  country  produces.  In  confer 
quence  of  the  high  prices  fome  years  ago,  and  the  encouraget* 
ment  held  out  to  convert  all  the  lea  weed  into  kelp,  the  manu* 
faAure  has  been  carried  to  great  length,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  corns  and  paftures,  which  have  degenerated  much,  through 
want  of  the  manure  formerly  afforded  by  the  ihores ;  all  that 
is  ufed  for  that  purpofe  being  what  is  caft  afhore  after  the  kelp* 
making  feafon  is  paft.  No  tree  grows  here,  though  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  country  was  once  wooded  all  over. 
The  gentlemen  plant  fome  buflies  and  ihrubs  in  their  gardens^ 
which  fade  as  foqn  as  they  overtop  the  walls. 

The  vaft  numbers  of  frefli-water  lakes  in  this  country  abound 
with  excellent  black  trout.  Some  good  falmon  likewife  come 
into  the  foot  of  the  rivulets,  from  the  fea,  in  and  before  the 
ipawning  feafon  y  whales  and  cearban,  or  faiUfifh^  hover  along 
'  the  coaft  in  the  fummer  months  ;  feals,  in  vaft  abundance^  are 
to  be  feen  throughout  the  year.  The  fea  filh  moft  beneficial 
to  the  people  are,  the  white 'herring,  dog-fiih,  bjind-fifli,  cod^ 
ling,  ikate,  mackerel,  codling,  lythe,  fydie,  cuddy,  and  fand 
eel :  there  are  fome  oyfters  and  other  {bell  fiOi.  Hie  iflaad 
has  a  number  of  chalybeate  fprbgs,  fome  copper  and  iron  ore» 
Tiie'  ftone  throu^out  the  country  is  excellent  foi:  building-:  it 
fs  of  variojus  kinds :  the  moft  common  is  a  hard  bide  wlnn.«i£ 
a  beautiful  glofs.    In  many  places  there  is  the  beft  of  graiiite,^ 

^pabi^ 
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capabk  of  a  polilh  as  fine  as  marble*    Neither  marble^  nor 
limeftone,  nor  freeftonef  has  yet  been  difcovered* 

I/Uf  Mmging  to  Harris.^^The  northern  ifles  inhabited  are^^ 

I.  Taranfaj^  a  high  rocky  ifland  about  four  miles  long  and 
one  broadt  lying  in  a  weftem  dire£kion  from  the  mouth  of 
Weft  Loch  Tarbat, 

2I  Scalpay^  a  low  heath*covered  round  ifland  in  the  entrance 
to  Eaft  LochTarbat.  Its  land  dimenfions  are  not  eafily  afcer- 
tained,  its  parts  being  fcarcely  coherent,  through  a  fingular 
intervention  of  water  lakes  and  arms  of  the  fea  jutting  in 
through  it  in  various  direflions.  Its  two  extreme  points  froni 
eaft  to  weft  may  be  computed  three  miles  diftant.  On  the  eaft 
point  is  a  light-houfe,  built  in  1788 ;  and  near  the  weftem 
extremity  are  tuf  o  of  the  beft  natural  harbours  in  the  Hebrides. 
Mariners  call  it  the  Ifle  of  Glafs. 

3.  Scarp  is  a  high  round  rocky  ifland,  one  compaA  moun* 
taioi  of  which  the  diameter  at  the  bafe  may  be  three  miles* 
It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Refort,  and  divided  from 
Hidkenifli  by  a  found  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  mile  broad  at  high 
water* 

Of  the  uninhabited  iflands  belonging  to  this  divifion,  feveral 
{mail  ones  are  placed  round  the  bays  and  harbours  of  Scalpay, 
and  along  all  the  creeks  of  the  eaft  coaft  of  Harris.  There  is 
one  in  E^ft  Loch  Tarbat,  called  SlcBifvay^  about  a  mile  long. 
In  die  Weft  Loch  is  a  long  flat  one  called  Ifaj.  Farther  weft^ 
akmg  the  ihore,  are  two  called  Soay.  Within  Scarp,  at  the' 
mottth  of  Loch  Refoi;t,  is  a  flat  one  called  Fladday.  All  thefe 
names  appear  to  be  Danifl).  Fbur  leagues  norm-weft  from 
Tanniay  is  a  larse  green  ifland,  called  Gaqfleierj  whiph  is  a 
Gaelic  name  flgnif^ing  the  <<  Rock  of  Geefe."  It  is  frequented 
by  raft  flocks  of  wild  geefe.  The  gentleman  who  poiTefles  it 
in  tack  ufed  for  many  years  to  fend  to  it,  from  the  Ifland  of 
Taranfay,  twelve  heifers  and  a  bull,  about  the  12th  of  Auguft  \ 
and  diey  were  brought  back  in  high  order,  early  in  June,  each 
cow  having  a  calf.  One  year  the  whole  flock  periflied  ;  and 
to  whatever  caufe  the  change  may  be  imputed,  it  is  certain  that 
die  pafture  is  now  fo  iix  degenerated  that  it  affords  but  fcanty 
feeding  to  about  twelve  (heep  of  a  very  fmall  fize. 
^  ioutb  IJles  cf  Harris. — Of  the  fouth  ifles  of  Harris,  four  are 
inhabited,  vi%.  Berneray,  Pabbay,  Calligray,  and.Eufay.  Their 
goieral  appearance  is  either  flat  or  gently  floping  from  a  little 
devation  in  die  middle. 

I.  Berneray,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  Uift,  is  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  ifland,  about  four  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  Its  north-weft  fide  is  much  damaged  by  the 
breaking  of  die  fand  banks. 

:K  4  Z    Pabbay 
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«.  Pabbay  lies  about  a  league  weft  of  Bemerajj  ts  of  a  coni- 
jciX  appearance,  and  rifes  to  a  peak  confiderably  higher  than, 
any  other  part  of  the  iflands  in  the  Sound.  Its  greateft  diamc* 
ter  may  meafure  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  This  ifland  was 
ence  the  granary  of  Harris  \  but  it  has  loft  much  of  its  fertility 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  fend  drift,  which  now  covers  its 
fottth«eaft  fide  to  the  very  top,  exhibiting  a  moft  defolate  ap-- 
pearance.  The  ,fouth-weft  fide  is  verdant  and  well:  cultivated. 
The  north-weft  fide,  expofed  to  the  Atlantic,  yields  little  or 
no  vegetation^  the  fpray  of  the  fea  in  ftormy  weather  wafting 
over  if, 

3,  4.  Within  one  league  and  a  half  eaft  from  Berneray  lie 
the  iflands  of  Calligray  and  Eu/ay,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  narrow  found,  called  Caolas  Scaire,  through  which  the 
tide  pafies  with  the  moft  impetuous  current  known  among 
thefe  coafts.  Thefe  iflands  lie  in  a  line  from  fouth  to  north, 
along  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Harris.  The  intermediate  opening 
is  moft  commonly  called  the  Sound  of  Harris,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  (hipping.  Calligray  is  about  two  miles  long  and 
a  mile  broad.  The  fouth  end  is  a  deep  mofs,  and  for  the  moft 
part  uncultivated  )  the  north  endt  ^  fandy  foil  well  cultivated. 
To  the  northward  of  this  ifland  lies  Eufay,  in  fize  and  fliape 
nearly  the  fame  as  Calligray,  being  verdant  all  over,  and  laving 
a  good  foil  well  cultivated. 

.  Of  the  uninhabited  iflands  belonging;  to  the  fouthem  divifion, 
fome  are  of  confiderable  extent.  A  rew  may  meafure  a  mile 
in  length  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  They  are  covered 
with  heath  and  mofs,  and  afibrd  pretty  good  fummer  paftvuage* 
The  (hores  are  lined  with  fea-weed.  The  people  of  the  four 
iflands  already  defcribed  repair  to  them,  with  their  families 
and  cattle,  in  the  feafon  of  kelp  manufacturing.  Here  moft 
of  them  get  peats  for  fuel,  there  being  no  mofs  in  anv  of  the 
inhabited  iflands  of  this  diflridb  except  Calligray }  and  to  pro* 
cure  this  neceflary  article,  fome  of  them  have  to  go  through  a 
moft  dangerous  navigation,  to  the  diftanc^  of  almoft  three 
leagues.  The  names  of  the  largeft  ifles  are,  Hormitray^  Hul^ 
ntitrayt  Saartay^  Veterfmy^  Neari/ty,  Opfiy^  Faakfay^  Hmay^  Luttr* 
Jnyy  Terogay^  Scarvay^  Ltngayt  Groay^  Gilrfay^  Sagay,  Str^may^ 
Skeilayi  apd  Copay.  There  are  befides  thefe  a  vaft  number  of 
iflets,  hohns,  and  high  rocks,  for  each  of  which  the  people  have 
names.  It  is  remarkable  tluit  as  the  names  of  the  larger  ifles 
terminate  in  ay^  fo  the  names  of  the  iflets  generally  terminate 
in  fin  /  e.  g.  Tuem^  Cuadem,  Codditn^  &c.  From  an  eminence 
near  the  Sound  may  be  had  a  very  curious  view  of  the  odd 
tnixture  of  land,  rock,  and  water>  which  fills  the  fpace  betwixt 
the  mainland  of  Uift  and  the  mainland  of  Harris.  .     . 

•  1 1  From 
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-  From  Harris  and  its  adjacent  iiles,  a  long  chsdn^  of  ifltitds 
coDtinttes  to  the  fbuth  or  fouth^weft.  The  whole  chain^  from 
the  northern  point  of  Lewis  to  its  fouthem  termination  in  a 
few  fmall  iflands  called  the  Bilbop's  Ifles,  is^  frequently  deno« 
minated  the  Long  Ifland. 

I.  North  Uifi  is  about  twenty  miies  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
from  eight  to  fixteen  dorth  to  fouth ;  fifteen  miles  weft  from 
the  ifland  of  Sky.  The  word  Uift  is  faid  to  he  taken  from  the 
Scandinavian  word  vifty  which  fignifies  weji^  and  was  given 
bf  the  DaneSy  when  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  countries}  on  account 
of  its  wefterly  fituation*  Along  the  whole  of  the  weft  coaft^ 
and  round  the  north  end  of  this  iilaod,  (being  almoft  the  only 
parts  of  it  that  are  cultivated}}  tKe  country  is  low  and  level  for 
the  moft  part  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fhore  to  the 
moor.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  foil  is  fandy,  efpecially 
near  the  ihore}  and  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  between  that 
and  the  moor,  is  a  thin  black  ground,  covering  either  a  hard 
gravel  or  folid  rock,  interfperfed  in  fome  places  with  flats 
and  meadows.  The  reft  of  the  country  confifts  of  a  barren, 
foft^  deep,  moor  ground,  and  mountains  of  no  great  height 
covered  with  heath :  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country  is 
extremely  pleaiant  and  beautiful  in  fummer  and  autumn, 
vieldbg,  in  favourable  feafons,  the  moft  luxuriant  crops  of 
barley,  and  the  richeft  pafture  pi  white  and  red  clover  \  but 
though,  in  the  warm  feafon  of  the  year,  no'  country  in  the 
Highlands  can  exhibit  a  more  delightful  profpe£l,  yet,  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  the  country  is  quite  naked  and  barej^ 
there  being  no  trees  nor  high  grounds  to  (belter  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  grafs  is  fo  foft  and 
tender  that  the  winter  rains  and  fnow  take  away  its  fubftance^ 
fo  that  cattle,  daring  thefe  feafons,  feed  partly  upon  corn  and 
ftraw,  and  partly  upon  the^  fea*weed  thrown,  in  time  of  bad 
weather,  in  great  quantities  upon  the  ihore.  That  part  of  the 
coaft  waihed  by  the  Atlantic  is  inaccefiible  to  veflels  of  any 
burden,  and  even  to  fmall  boats,  but  in  very  good  weather, 
on  account  of  the  rocks,  ihoals,  and  breakers  that  furround  it. 
In  bad  weather,  when  the  wind  blows  upon  this  paf t  of  the 
ooaft,  the  fea  fwells  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  rolls  with 
inexpreffible  violence  agaiaft  the  ihores,  exhibiting  a  profpeA 
awfully  grand  beyond  defcription.  The  coaft  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  country  is  bold,  except  where  it  is  interfered  by  inlets 
of 'the  fea,  which  form  fafe  and  commodious  harbours.  The 
harbour  faftheft  to  the  northward  is  called  Cheefebay,  of  eafy 
accefs  from  the  fouth«eaft,  where  veflels  may  ride  with  fafety 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  South  of  this  lies  the  harbour  of 
Lochottddie^  madi  frequented  by  flilps  trading  from  Ireland 

and 
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and  the  weft  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Bahie.  It  Ex- 
tends five  or  fix  miles  into  the  country,  and,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  iflands  it  contains^  is  fubdivided  into  feverai 
harbours,  which  are  all  fafe  and  commodious.  Though  there 
may  be  about  2,000  cows,  yet  the  number  exported  yearly 
will  not  exceed  300,  owing  to  the  numbers  which  die  of 
want  and  of  diftempers,  to  which  they  are  here  more  liable 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands.  The  number  of  horfes 
may  amount  at  teaft  to  i,5oo.  There  are  no  farms  fit  for 
iheepi  but  every  tenant  endeavours  to  rear  as  many  as  will 
fumifh  him  with  a  little  mutton,  and  wool  for  clothing,  j  they 
never  thrive  fo  well  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  export  any. 
The  number  of  (heep  in  the  whole  parUh  may  amount  to  near 
5,000,  of  a  very  fmall  unmixed  breed,  covered  with  fine  ihort 
wool,  of  which  about  15  fleeces  go  to  a  ftone.  In  no  country 
can  the  climate  be  more  variable  than  in  this.  There  are 
inftances  of  froft,  fnow,  fleet,  and  deluges  of- nun,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  day.  High  gales  of  wind  are  frequent 
throughout  the  year ;  but  particularly  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes  are  attended  with  ftorms  tnat  fometimes  prove  fatal 
in  their  eSe&s  upon  cattle  and  com.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  about  2,220;  and  in  the  whole  ifland  there  are  fix 
places  of  public  worfhip. 

North  Uift  is  encompafled  with  feveral  fmall  iflands  \  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Eot^mil,  a  folid  rock,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference.^  It  lies  on  the  weft  fide 
of  North  Uift,  and  is  noted  for  the  feal  fifliing  about  the  end 
of  0£lober.  At  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  and  a  half  more 
weft,  lie  nine  outer-more  iflands  or  rocks,  covered  with  fea- 
fowl,  and  well  fituated  for  taking  feals. 

2.  Bcreray. — About  a  league  to  the  northward  of  North  Uift 
lies  Boreray,  a  fertile  ifland,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad.    '  ,  ' 

3.  Oronfaf>^^B(stween  Boreray  and  the  mainland  of  North 
Uift  lies  Oronfay,  an  ifland  only  at  high  water,  half  a  mile 
long ;  the  foil  fandy  for  the  moft  part,  but  fertile  in  favourable 
feafons. 

4.  Fallaj  is  diftant  three  miles  weftward  from  Oronfay,  but 
iHU  north  of  the  mainland  of  North  Uift ;  alfo  an  ifland  only 
at  high  water,  and  feparated  from  the  fhore  when  the  tide  is 
out  by  a  f^nd  two  miles  broad.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
not  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is  beautiful,  and  fertile  in  com  aad 
grafs  only  when  the  fummer  is  rainy.  In  winter  and  fpring  it 
is  quite  barren,  the  furface  being  covered  with  fand,  which  ^ 
gale  from  the  north-weft  never  fails  to  Mow  over  it.  ; 

5.  Bej/ker.'^Two  leagues  to  the  niath^wcft  of  North  Uift 

lies 
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lies  Heiiker,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow* 
The  foil  is  fandy,  yields  very  little  grafs  at  any  time,  and  is 
only  yaluable  on  account  of  its  icelp  ihores  and  a  Onall  quan-* 
ttty  of  grain  it  produces. 

6,  7.  Kirlbejt  and  Ileray  lie  ftretched  along  the  weft  coaft 
of  North  Uift,  pretty  clofe  to  it,  and  feparated  from  it  and 
from  one  another  by  a  fand  which  the  fea  overflows  at  high 
waten  The  former  is  one  mile  long,  but  very  narrow :  £e 
foU  fandy.  The*  latter  is  three  miles  long,  aitd  half  a  mile 
bmad  in  mod  places.  The  foil  is  partly  fandy  and  partly 
black  ground,  yielding  tolerable  crops  of  oarley,  and  pafture 
for  cattle. 

8.  Grimfaj*  —  South  of  the  mainland  of  North  Uift,  be- 
tween it  and  Benbecula,  lies  Grimfay,  an  ifland  only  at  high 
water:  it  is  barren,  two  miles  in  length,  and  covered  with 
headi,  but  is  very  yaluable  on  account  of  its  kelp  ftiores. 

9.  Benbecula^  is  feparated  from  South  Uift  only  by  two 
Ihallow  channels  which  at  ebb  are  not  above  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  There  are  feveral  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  thefe 
channels  yznA  Benbecula  is  a  fquare  of  three  miles  each  way. 
Tbe  eaftem  parts  of  it  are  arable,  where  alfo  is  a  bay  for  the 
fceltcr  of  fmall  veflels.  There  are  fevend  fmall  frefh-water 
lakes  well  ftored  with  fifli  and  fowl,  and  fmall  forts  built  on 
the  iflands  in  tbofe  lakes. 

10.  South  Uift^ — This  ifland  is  about  twenty  miles  from  north 
to  foath,  and  from  fix  to  eight  wide,  of  an  oblong  form^  and 
feparated  from  Barra  to  the  fouthward  and  weft  ward  by  a 
channel  or  found  nearly  eight  or  nine  miles  broad,  which  never 
dbs.  Toward  the  weft  fide  the  foil  is  totally  light  and  per« 
(•Qly  fandy,  and  the  moft  part  of  it  rendered  quite  ufeleft 
by  the  feverity  of  the  conftant  ftorms  that  blow  from  the  weft 
with  the  force  of  the  fea,  during  tlie  winter  and  fpring  feafons. 
Fanher  hack,  there  is  one  continued  chain  of  fwamp  and 
lakes,  abounding  >vith  the  greateft  variety  of  the  fineft  trouts  \ 
and  ftill  to  the  eaftward  there  are  fteep  and  lofty  mountains, 
covered  with  heath  and  verdure,  fit  enough  for  pafturing  black 
cattle,  horfes,  Iheep,  and  goats,  during  the  fummer  and 
automn  months.  a!s  the  foil  to  the  weft  fide  is  for  the  moft 
part  light  and  fandy,;  it  of  courfe  muft  be  barren  of  itfelf, 
widioat  the  force  of  manure.  There  are  delightful  fields  to 
be  feen  covered  with  the  fineft  iiatural  grafs  in  fummer ;  yet^ 
in  the  winter  feafon,  many  of  thefe;  very  fpots  are  covered 
orer  with  drifted  (and,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  leaft  trace 
of  verdure  cannot  be  feen  for  many  months.  Were  it  not 
lor  the  immetife  quantity  of  jfloatjog  fea-ware  that  is  thrown 
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aifliore  during  the  winter  dorms,  the  inhabitants  never  could 
nanure  the  ground^  fo  as  to  raife  a  tolerable  crop  of  any  kind. 
Barley^  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  with  fifh,  are  the  chief  prO'- 
dudiions  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants.  It  ought  to  be 
obferved  alfo,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  does  not  more 
tban  ferve  the  people  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Kelp  is 
the  ftaple  commodity,  of  which  i,ioo  tons  are,  on  an  average, 
voanufadured  in  the  ifland.  About  440  or  480  head  of  cows 
Slid  young  oxen  are  annually  exported.  The  number  of  fiieep 
is  about  7»ooo.  The  horfes  are  fmall,  but  full  of  fpirit,  and 
bardy:  their  number  about  too.  There  are  a  few  goats, 
fome  deer  and  rabbits,  with  abundance  of  game,  and  birds  of 
the  aquatic  kind,  and-  birds  of  prey,  as  eagles,  hawks,  and 
falcons.  .  The  coafts  abound  witli  fifli ;  and  numbers  of  whales 
9re  feen  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  3,450,  of  which  500  are  Proteftants, 
and  the  reft  Roman  Catholics. 

II.  Erifca  is  fitnated  to  the  fouthward  of  South  IJift*  Its 
extent  is  trifling,  and  its  population  not  numerous. 
.  12.  Bftrraj*  — To  the  fouthward  of  thefe  is  Barra  or  Barray, 
•  which,  with  a  number  of  lefler  iflands,  conftitutes  a  parochial 
diftri^,  terminating  the  chain  of  ifles  which  ftretches  from 
Lewis  on  the  north,  to  Bemeray  or  Bilhop's  Ifle  on  the  fouth. 
The  principal  iflands,  befides  Barray,  that  are  inhabited,  are 
Waterfayi  Sanderay^  Dabay^  Mengalayy  and  Bernerayj  to  the 
fouth ;  Fhdday^  Hellefap  TcoAGigay^  on  the  eaft  \  there  is  befides, 
a  number  of  unaller  iUands  not  inhabited.  The  main  ifland  of 
Barray  is  eight  computed. miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to 
four  in  breadth,  being  interfe£ted  in  difierent  places  by  arms 
of  thje  iea.  The  ifland  of  Waterfay;  feparated  from  the 
inain  ifland  by  a  channel  of  one  mile,  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  in  fome  places  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  next 
is  Sanderay,  diftant  five  miles  from  Barray.  It  is  two  miles 
in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  contains  nine  families.  JUen^ 
galayy  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  two  miles  in  length,  and 
two  miles  in  breadth,  contains  eight  families*  llie  laft  is 
Btrnerayy  which  from  its  being  called  the  Bifliop's  Ifle,  feems  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  bifliop  of  the  ifles.  It  is  fixteen  miles 
diftanf  from  Barray,  one  mile  in  length,  three^^fburths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth)  and  contains  three  families*  Thefe  iflands  are 
fertile  in  com  and  grafs,  but  liable  to  be  blafted  by  tlie  foudi- 
weft  winds,  which  frequently  blow  here.  They  are  very  dif«- 
ficult  of  accefs,  on  account  of  the  i^ng  currents  running  be- 
tween them  \  and  landing  is  fometimes  not  onl|^  difficult  but 
ihasardous.  Clofe  by  the  tflsod  of  Mepgalay  is  a  high  rock,  with 
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very  laxariant  grafs  growing  "at  the  top  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland  climb  to  the  top,  at  the  rifle  of  dieir  iires^  and 
by  means  of  a  rope  carry  up  their  wedders  to  fatten. 

13.  Kifmul,  lies  very  near  to  Barra  on  the  fouth ;  this  with 
foine  adjacent  ifles  belongs  to  the  Macneils  of  Barra. '-  Tfai$ 
Uatifes  are  faid  to  hate  been  formerly  Papifts,  but  their  lord 
amon?  other  means  of  converting  them,  ufed  that  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  commemorated  in  the  following  anecdote.  *<  The 
inhabitants  of  Rum/'  he  fays,  <<  continued  Papifts  for  fome 
time  after  the  laird  became  a  Proteftant.  Their  adhcreilce  to 
their  old  religion  was  ftrengthened  by  the  countenance  of  the 
hinPs  fifter,  a  zealous  Romanift,  till  one  Sunday  as^. they  were 
pmg  to  mafs  under  the  condudl  of  their  patronefs,  Maclean 
net  them  on  the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  dn  the^head 
with  a  jelUw^ici,  1  luppofe  a  cane,  for  which  the  Ear (e  had  no 
name,  and  drove  them  to  the  kirk,  from  which  they  have  never 
fince  departed.  Since  the  ufe  of  this  method  of  converfion» 
the  inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue  Papifts,  call 
the  proteftantifm  of  Rum,  the  religion  of  the  yellow  Jlki** 

14.  Shy^  is  one  of  the  largeft  o?  thofe  called  the  Weftern 
Iflands,  being  47  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
ftom  12  to  20  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft;  fepatated  by 
a  narrow  channel  from  the  county  of  Invemefs.  Toward 
Ae  fouth-weft  is  a  chain  of  rude  mountains^  black  and  red. 
which  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  appears  as  if  difcolourea 
by  fire,  and  on  the.  eaft  a  long  extent  of  lofty  hills :  there  is^ 
however  a  confiderable  quamity  of  level  ground,  which  afferde 
paftare,  and  is  capable  of  tillage.  In  the  mountaiils  are 
xound  quarries  of  marble  and  limeftone ;  with  fome  appear^ 
ance  of  mineral  ores.  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  vifited  Sky,  faysi 
*  as  this  ifland  lies  in  the  fifty-feventh  degree,  the  air  'cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  much  warmth.  Sky  lies  open  on  the 
weft  and  north  to  a  vaft  extent  of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the 
fnmmtr  by  gerpetual  ventilation,  but  by  tlie  fame  blafts  is 
kept  warm  in  winter.  Their  weather  is  notpleafing.  Half 
Ae  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the  autumnal  to  the 
temal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is  hardly  known, '  except  when 
the  ihowers  are  fufpcnded  by  a  tempeft.  Under  fuch  ikies 
can  be  expe£ted  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation.  Their 
winter  overtakes  their  fummer,  and  their  harveft  lies  upon  the 
ground  drenched  with  rain.  The  autumh  ftriiggles  hard  to 
produce  fome  of  our  ejirly  fruit.  We  gathered  goofeberriet 
in  September ;  but  they  were  fmall,  and  the  hufk  was  tliick. 
Their  winter  is  feldom  fuch  as  puts  a  ftop  to  the  growth  of 
plant?,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to  live  wholly  on  the  furplufage  of 
the  fnmmer.    In  the  year  I77ij'they  had  a  fevexe  feafom 
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The  {novr  laj  long  on  the  ground^  a  calamity  hardly  known 
l^efore.  ,  Part  of  their  cattle  died  for  want>  part  were  unfea* 
fonably  fold  40  buy  fuileu^nce  for  the  o^trnerjs.    The  foil^  at 
in  other  countrifs,  has;  its  diverfities.     In  fome  parts  there  is 
only  a  thin  layer  pf  earth  fpread  upon  a  rock,  which  beary 
nothiqg^  biit..a  ihort  brown  heath,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  gene* 
rally  cap9]>le  of  any  better  produ£t.     There  are  many  bc^s 
or  mofles.pf  greater  or  lefs  extent,  where  the  ibil  cannot  he 
fuppofed  to  want  depth,,  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough* 
The  yaljies^  and  the  mountains-are  alike  ..darkened  with  heath* 
Soc^e  grafs,  howev.er,  grows  here  and  there,  and  fome  hap* 
pier  fpotS'Of  earth  are  capable  of  tillage.    Their  agriculture  is 
laborious, 'a;nd,  perhap^j  rather  feebJe  than  unfkilfuK    Theii* 
chief  manure  is  fea*weed,  which  >yhen  they  lay.  to  rot  upon 
the  field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  than  thofe  of  the  High- 
lands.     They,  heap  fea-(hells  upon  the  dunghill,  which  ia 
time  moulder  into  a  fertilizing  fubftance.     Whfen  they  find  a 
vein  of  earth  where  they  cannot  ufe  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place.    Their  com 
grounds  often  lie  in  fuch  intricacies  among  the  craggs,  that 
there  is  no  ropm  for  the  aflion  of  a  plough.    The  foil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,    with  an  inftrument. called  a 
crooked  fpade.    The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tedioufly  formed^  is  either  oats  or  barley.    They  do  n^ 
fow  barley  without  very  copious  manure,  and  then  they  ex<- 
^A  from  it  ten  for  one,  an.increafe  equal  to  that  of  better 
countries,    Wh^n  their  grain  .is  arrived  at  the  ftate  which  they 
muft  confider  as  ripening,  they  do  not  cut,  but  pull  the  barley  : 
to  the  oats.they  apply  the  fickle.     Wheel  carriages  they  have 
none,  but  make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
iiorfe  with  the  two  points  beliind  preiling  on  the  ground. 
On  this  they  fometimes  drag  home  tl^etr  (heaves,  but  oftea 
convey  them  home  in  a  kind  of  panier  or  frame  of  fticks  on 
the  horfi^'s  back.    Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp»  a  fea  plant;, 
of  which  the  a(hes  are  melted  into  glafs.    They  bum  kelp  ia 
great  quantities,  and  fend  it  away  in  fliips,  which  come  re- 
gularly to  purchafe  them.    The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  fo  fmall 
as  is  commonly  believed.     Since  tbey  have  lent  their  beeves 
in  great  numbers  to  the  fouthern  marts,  they  have  probably 
taken  more  care  of  their  breed.^    Their  horfes  are,  like  their 
cows,  of  a  moderate  fize.     The  goats  and  the^flieep  are  milked 
like  their  cows.     A  fingle  meal  of  a  goat' is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
flieep  a  pint.     There  are  in  Sky  neither,  rats  nor  mice ;  but 
the  weafel  is  fo  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  hopfes  rattling 
behind  chefts  or  beds,  as  rats  in  England.     The  inhabitants  of 
jSky,  and  of  the  other  iilands  which  I  have  feen^  are  com«> 
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noRlj  of  the  middle  ftattoe,  iwidr^fewer  amofig  them  very 
uU  or  very  fhort,  dian  are  feen  in  England."  In  the  year  1746 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  ooocealed  him^If  in  a  cave  on  this  illand 
for  two  ni^ts.  ^      .  ' 

15.  Raafay. — <<  The  length  of  Raafay/'  fays  Dr.  Johtifon^ 
**  is,  b]r  computation,  fifteen  miles,  and  the  breadth  two.    Thefe 
coontries  have  never  been  meafured,  and  the  computation  hf 
mke  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.    We  obferved  in  travelling; 
that  the  nominal  and  real  diftance  of  places  had  very  iittle  rei« 
lation  to  each  other.     Raafay  probably  contains  neur  a  hundred 
{quale  md^     It  afibrds  not  much  grocmd,  fiotwithftanding  its 
extent,  eidicr  for  tillage  or  pafturs ;  for  it  is  rough,*  rocky, 
and 'barren.  'The  cattle  often*  periih  bj  falling  from  «l»  pre^ 
mces.    it  is  Uke  the  other  iflands,  I  thihk,  generally  flaked 
ot  (bade,  .but  it  it  naked  by  negle£^}  for  the  la^i^  has  :21a 
orchard,  and  very  large  foreft  trees  grow  about  <  his  houfe. 
like  odier  hilly  countries  it  has  many:rivulets;'   One  of  the 
teooks  turns  a  com  mill,  and  at  ieaft  one  produces* fronts. 
In  the  ftreamsor  freih  lakes  of  the  iflands,  I  have  nevel'^heafd 
of  any  odier  fifli  dian  trouts  and  eels,     Raafay  has  w\ld  ^£owl  ^ 
in  abondance,  but  neither  deer,  Jhares,  nor.  rabbits.     Attempts 
.have  been  made  to  zaife  roebucks  in  Raafayy  bu£.  without 
eft£^.    The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult'^  Tear,  and 
the  old  can  very  feldom  be  taken  alive.  >  Hares  'anod  labbits 
can  be  more  eafily  obtained.    That  they  have  £e(«r«e  none  of 
etdier  in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the^fpkes,  and 
have  therefore  fet,  for  Ibme  years  paft,  a  price  upon  their    ' 
heads,  which'  as  the  number  was  diminiQied,  has  been  gnv- 
doallj  raifed,  bom  three  fliillings  and  fizpence  to  a  guinea, 
a  fttm  fo  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  in  a  fliort  time 
Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes  as  Ei^land  from  wolves. 
The  beads  of  prey  in  the  iflands  are  foxes,  otters,  aind  weafels. 
The  foxes  are  bigger  than  thofe  of  England;  but  the  otters 
exceed  ours  .in  a  far  greater  proportion.      In. Raafay  they 
might  have  bares  and  rabbits,  for  they  have  no  foxes.    The 
com  of  this  ifland  is  but  little.    I  (aw  the  harveft  of  a  fmall 
field.    The  wiomen  reaped  the  cqm,  and  Ae  msa  bound  up 
the  (heaves.      The  ftrokes  of  the  fickle  were  timed  by  the 
BkodnUtion  of  the  harveft  fong,  in  which  all  their  voices  were 
united.    The  mund  of  Raafay  feems  fitter  for  cattle  than  for 
com;  and  of  black  cattle  I  fuppofe  the  number  is  very  great. 
Raafay  is  fuppofed  to  have  heen  very  long  iabs^ited.     On 
one  fide  of  it  they  (how  caves  into  which  the  rude  nations  of 
the  firft  ages  retreated  from  the  weather.    Thefe  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  ufes.     A.  proof  much  ftronger  of  the 
diftance  at  which  the  firft  pofleflbrs  of  this  ifland  lived  from 
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the  pTefeht  time,  is  mfl[or&d  by'  the  itoiie  headd  of  arrows 
vbtdi  are  ver^  frequently  fidced  up.  -  The  people  call  them 
ilfjfoltjf  and  believe  thit  the  fairies  fhoot  them  at  the  cattle* 
Near  the  houfe  at  Raafay  is  a  chapel  unroofed  and  rainouSf 
)¥htdi')i^$*  long  been  ftriied  only  as  a  place  of  buriai.  About 
Che''^huKbe»  in  the  iflands  are  fmall  fqaares  incloied  with 
ftbnct  which  belong  to  particular  families,  as  repofitories  for 
^e  dead.s  'At  Raafay  there  is  one,  I  think  for  the  proprietor^ 
and  one  forfome  xoUateral  houfe.  In  this  ifland  are  alfo  a 
petrifying  fpring^  and  a  quarry  of  free-ftone.",  • 
-.  i6.  /i^iiy.  •—  To  the  northward  of  Raafay  is  the  sfland  of 
|Loniqr>.  which  is  about  four,  miles  in  length  and  nearly  .two  in 
bread^.  It  is  the  property  of  Madeod  of  Raafay.  tt  it 
toocky  aXHl  barren,  bdt  afibrds  pafture  to  idd  eattie.  •  It  has 
agood  hfty.or  harbour,  but  no  veflels  put  into  it'tmlefs  forced 
hy-the  weather  or  other  accidents. 

1 7«  Plgddayf  is  a  green,  iflet  lying  to  the  northward  ci 
Ronay. . ^  ItUabout  two  mifes  in  circumference,  and  its  coafti 
abound  i»-6(h.  « 

.  1 8.  Haveffajf  Vu/ayt  and  Soay-*-^  On  the  weftem  fide  of 
Sky,  attached'  to  the  parifli  of  Braccadale,  are  the  iflands  of 
Haveriay,  Vufay,  and  Soay.  Thefe  iflands  are  not  inhabited^ 
.but  are  on)y.:pendicles  to  the  difierent  farms  on  the  (bore  that 
are  oppofite  to*  them,  and  aflFord  pafture  for  cattle  during  part 
of  the  fummer  and  winter  feafons. 

19.  Eggi  an  ifle  of  which  the  computed  circumference 
is  ten  mws :  it  iias  pafture  landa,  and  fome  which  may  bear 
•corn* 

The  iflands  which  are  reckoned  among  the  Hebrides,  and  are 
*  annexed  to  Argylefliire,  are, 

1.  Canmtf  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  Ram,  is  in 
.  length  three  miles  and  breadth  one,  its  furface  is  hilly,  pro* 

ducing  pafture  for  confiderable  numbers  of  cattle,  but  little 
com.     On  the  north-eaft  fide  is  good  pafturage. 

2.  Rum^  is  nearly  adjacent  to  Coll,  and  eftimated  at  fix 
miles  long  and  four  broad.  It  is  reprefented  as  mountainouay 
rugged,  and  barren.  In  the  hills  are  red  deer.  The  horfes 
are  very  fmall,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  This  ifle 
is  thinly  inhabited ;  but  it  fwarros  with  fea^fowl,  efpeciallj 
puffins,  which  lay  their  eggs  here  in  vaft  quantities. 

3.  Muck  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  fruit- 
ful in  com  and  grafs,  furrounded  with  rocks;  and  particularly 
noted  for  good  hawks. 

4.  ColL — This  ifland  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the  propertjr 
of  the  Puke  of  Argyle^  but  the  middle  belongs  to  Miadeatu 
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Col  18  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one  continued  rock,  of 
a  furfice  much  diverfified  with  protuberances,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken  and  dif- 
covers  the  (tone.  This  ifland  has  many  lochs,  fome  of  which 
have  trouts  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  y6t  been  (locked. 
Their  quadrupeds  are  horfes,  cows,  (heep,  and  goats.  They 
have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  They  have  no  vermin, 
except  rats,  which  have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  fea,  as 
to  other  places  i  and  are  free  from  ferpents,  frogs  and  toad^. 
This  iOand  is  unufually  populous,  and  its  coaft  produces  ex- 
ceDent  cod  and  ling. 

5.  Tjrey,  —  This  ifland,  fituated  about  fix  miles  weft  from 
Saint  Columbus,  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  three  iii 
hreadd).  It  abounds  with  com,  cattle,  fifh  and  fowl  -,  has  2 
frelh  water  lake  with  an  ifland  and  an  old  caftle  in  it  j  and 
has  an  harbour  for  boats  ufed  in  thofe  parts.  The  property 
of  this  ifland  originally  belonged  to  the  Mackleans  ;  but  from 
them  it  pafled  to  the  Argyle  family. 

6.  Ulva.  —  Ulva  is  a  fmall  ifle  lying  fouth-eaft  from  Colli 
iind  clofe  upon  the  fouth-weft  fhore.of  Mail.  Its  general 
afpeft  is  barren  and  rocky.  It  has  land  fit  as  well  for  agri- 
culture as  for  pafture.  Fifhes  may  be  caught  in  abundance 
round  the  coaft.  Sea  weeds  grow  on  the  fhores.  It  has  from 
the  moft  ancient  times  been  accounted  fertile,  and  afFoi:ds  at 
prefent  grain  more  than  fufBcient  for  the  fupport  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  was  long  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  tho  ' 
M<Quarrys.  It  is  little  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference. 
The  found  of  Ulva,  or  ftrait  that  divides  it  from  Mull,  aiFordjf 
We  anchoring  ground  for  coafting  veflels. 

7.  Gometra.  —  Adjacent  to  Ulva,  on  its  weftern  fide,  is  the 
ftill  fmaller  ifle  of  Gometra,  remarkable  only  for  fome  bafaltic 
pillars,  and  for  two  bays  or  harbours  :  one  facing  the  fouth^ 
and  the  other  the  north ;  both  accounted  fafe  for  fmall  veflTels."  * 

8.  Inch  Kenneth*  —  On  the  foutheni  fide  of  Ulva  is  Inch 
Kenneth,  fcarcefy  a  mile  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Mull.  It 
may  be  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  deftitfite  of  trees,  but  verdant ;  affording  rich  pafturc, 
and  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  tillage.  .  It  was  once  a  feminary 
of  monks,  dependant  on  the  latter  ifland.  The  veftiges  of  a 
chapel  ftill  reniain.  Here  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon  was  hofpitably 
entertained  by  Sir  Allah  McLean  and  his  daughters,  who  had 
an  elegant  refidence  on  thi?  fequeftered  fpot. 

9.  Staffa,  — This  ifland,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the  world,  has  till  lately  been 
fciTc^ly  knowiu  It  is  juft  mentioned  by  Buchannan  by  name  ;. 
and  though  the  native  H^bridians  confidercd  the  cave  as  one 
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trf  tii^  finttaror  pdafs»rx)f\tfaieir  hefaTingafly  it  was  tmfsr» 
garddid  by  auf  int&lUgii)C«tiiitfelter«    A  Mit^ lieach  feemS'tO'lie 
amon^  the  firft  that  tMdcM  iti     He  iiratea  native  of  £ii|^aBd; 
and  being  on  a  Tifit  at  •Dfiintienin  Morven^Um  one  o^Jhs 
iifliiiigiexcurfionS)i  he  hstppeneA  to  gOitikar  it.    Biemg' (Itiick 
vriththft  &Rgularity^  its  bpfxearanoet'beiqqded  n{x9nitr''aiid 
examined  it  pamcolsitiy^ '  This  ura&intk^ear  tfpu    Alfew 
day!s<  afterwards  Sir  J^Ccpfa  Banks^  in  Ms  \)uaf  to  Iceland^vcaft 
anchor 'ifi  the  found  df  Mall|  oppofiteai6  D^fmnen,  and  kiifi 
immediately  ixlvited  to^hnd  by  Mr*  M^Iieaiii  ^Iio  enteeta|f|ied 
him.  and  his  party  with  grtat  hofpitalic|^v;  H^&  MnJjCftch 
relattd  to  Sir  Jofeph  wbac  he  had  fe^n')>^which  e»ilia«l'lus 
curioiity  fo  (troi^ly,.  that  he  could  nor  IrefiR:  the.  offer  imade 
by"  this  gentleman  to  accompany  faim'lo.Staita«    Sif.JJofqiIi 
Banks  afterwards  pnbKibed,  or  rather  allowed  Mr.  Peiinmt  to 
pabltffii  an  account  of  his  expedi^ioa,  in.  fuck  terms  of  icubhi- 
ration  as  excited  great  curiofity ;  and  it  lias  fioce  been  ^ifited 
by  a  rariety  of  perfons»     <«  We  awtietl,"  he  fayS,  ^^utiSc 
fdatk-wcfft  part  of  the  iibfeid,  the  feat  o£  th^  moft  remackflble 
piUarsj^  where  we  no  Iboner  arrived  than  we  w^ere^ftmdc  avidi 
a  fbencf  of  magnificence  which  es^eded  pur  expeOsiiMn^ 
tlnm^h  formed)  as 'we  thought,  u^on  tb|e  jnoft  iangu!ne'£iHiki- 
dadoix;    The  whole  of  that  end  of  tbelilland  fupporied  by 
ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moftly  above  fifty  feet  hi^,  fibuiding 
in  natural  colonnades,  according  afe  the  bays  or  points  of  isuid 
forin^ithemfelves^  o^ona  firtti  hails  of  foKd  ttnfofuked'iwitky 
above' (hefe,  the  (bratUrri. which  teaches  to  ^  the  foil  or'^iy-Ea^e 
of  the  Mand,  virieif  -  in.  tUicScnefe,  ^  flti»  ifland  4tfi^lf :  ftunded 
into  hiU^ or  ▼alleys)  '^ach  hill,  whi«h:hili)g  orer  the  icoluMns 
below,  foiling  an  sample  pedim^m  j^^fome  o£  tliefe  kbove 
fiktyfeet  in  tmckn^isfvciti  the  h^fe  td  the  point,  formed^by 
the  flopihg  of  the  hill  on  eatdi  fidei  ^Imoi):  into  the  (h;aph  of 
thofeufed  in  arcbite^ure.     Compared  ^ to  r  this,  whal  are^ithe 
^thedrafe  or  the  palaces  •built  by  m»A  i'^it^t  :models  cts^play. 
thisigst  Imitati6ns  as  diminutive  as  his  wo4rk«  wi14'alwaysi&e 
when^compared  to  tho&df  nature !    Whet«  ii  naw^e.^okil 
6f  th*  architefb  ?  : lle^fa^arity,   the  oitly  part;  in^)Mriiicb<&e 
.fancied  kim'fi^f  toeiece^^  htg  miftre^  -Nattitie,  i^  ker^gMad 
in  her^oiieffion  )>ttttoll^r&it  ha^s  been  for  ages  uiKklbiibedpIXs 
tidt  thiaihe  fchool  ^qe^^  t^d iiiri  fttt4ied  }olJ<kud 

•what  has  been  adkl^d^  t^chis  by  th^  M^hote  ^Grffcmr  tdtib^A^l  % 
etfpital  to  oiuiMieftt^thb -cbluifib  of  H^si^re,  ofv^vhtefeiltk^y 
€buid  ^iceoute  ^nly-s/  imodeii  andv'^  didt  M^iy  ^oaj^tli^liey 
U^el^  obiigeditD  4{bM}<:bf^oanl^tt$v  7]^c>W^^^^ 
fepscy  th6f<^  who^ady^ter  wMd^fatWe^k^li  WithcouvrthiUds 
full  of  iuchTcfle£li^ftS)  >e  ]^h>c6«ded  alohg  the  ihore$9iimid- 
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vio^  oef tain  number  of  fides  audriuigl^i  till  in  a  fUcfrt  time 
^'^anmd  at  -ibe  month  of  a  «aihey  the  iemMI  oiagiiifkenty  I 
%pofe^  that  h^tYer  been.dsiiarihfBkl  by  ttavellertk  : > 
"i^^Ths  itiindisan  hardly  ferm-aor^^ei  more  tnafgnifioent  than 
&h  a  fpaceyihppbrted  on  fsxok^fCi&s  by  ranges  tS  €dlumm»     , 
toil  iDofed  by  the  bottoms  of-  iioi^  whikih  have  beeni  broke  off 
k  order  to  font  it ;  betwe^of  :dfi&  '^gks  of  which-  a  •  yellow 
ftalagiiiitic  mattei  ^s  exuded,!  iii^hiGk  ferres  to  define  the 
angb  predft}y,.and  at  the  £Mlnl».  l^nevary  the  'cofanr' with 
a  gnat  deal  of  elegance :.  and  tcrtrDdiir  k  ftill  more  agreeaUei 
dto whole  ia. lifted  from  widibmi;;  to  that  the  fartheft  ex- 
tiemtty  is  venr  pliitnly  feerl  frosnr. without:  and  the  air  withm^ 
being  agitated  l^^e  flux  tnd  reAi»9  of  the  tides,  is  perfe6^1y 
drj^and  ^holdbxnc^  free  entirely  ftonb:  the  damp  vapours  with 
irmdi  natnnd'  caverns  in  geneial .  abound.      We  afked  the 
wme  of  it.  Said  out  guide,  « llie  Cave  of  Fhinn/    «  What  is  - 
fkinn?'   faid  we:'   <  Fbinn  M^Ooul,  whom  the  trtnibtor  of 
ifian's  wotksr^as  called  Fingal.'  ^  flow  fortunate,  'djat  in  this 
ta?e  we  Ihoukl  meet  with  the  nunembrance  of  diat  chief, 
lAcCc  exiftencei  i»  well  as  that  of  the  whole  epic  poem,  is 
dutoft-donbtedla  England  I  £ndt)gh  fot  the  beautite  of  St^a. 
{{haK  now  ptiQce^  to  defcribe  it  *  and  its  pi;oda£tions  more 
.philolbplttcallyv.'  .^  . 

i.M  The  fitile  afiand  of  StafFa  Iteson  the  weft  coaft  of  Mull, 
Aoot  tteee  kagiiMfs  north^eaft.  f  rom  lona^  or  I-^Columb-Kili. 
Itsfeeueft.  length  is  about  aniBngliih  mile,  and  its  breadth 
aboMfihalf  aOAs;    On  the  ^i^ft  fiderof  the  ifle  is  a  fmalt  bay, 
wheiiejboats  geoerally  land ;  a  lit^  t»  (h^  fouthwacd  of  which 
ihefirft  appearance  of  piUars  are  <t9  be  obferved.   They  are 
.•flaall;  and*  ioftead  of  being  plikcedi  upr^ht,  lie  down  on  their 
''fides,  each  forming  a  fegment  of  a  circle.     From  .thence  you 
fA  a  fmaB  care  ;s  above  which  the  pillars,  now  grbwn  a  little 
latger,  are  indioHiK.  in  al)  dive£%iona'.     In  one  place  in  particu- 
lar, a  finaU  mafs  of  them  very  much  refembles  tbk  ribs  of  a 
^Aip.    From  henoe,  having  pafiedtbe*<ave,  which,  if  it  is  not  ' 
Jdv  water,  you  maft  do  in  a  4»Cat,  you  come  co  the  firft 
csttes  of  piiWs,  which  are  i^ill:  not  above  hatf  as  large  as 
shofc  a  little  beyond.    Qver  ag^finftthts  place  is  a  Itnall  ifland, 
odled  in  £rfe  Boo^Jba^^  or  i9<»re  proporly  SugtMikyOr  «  the 
H^dfittui^'**  feparated  from  thfe .  main  by  a  channel  not  many 
£tth9bis  wide..    This  whole,  ifland  is  <xmipofed  of  pillats  . 
vitbont  any  ibratum.  above  theftn*    They  are  ftiUfmall,  but 
iq^iAluoti  theineateft  formed  of  any  about  the  place.    The  firft 
dfjrifioa  of  the  iCand^  for  at  high  water  it  is  divided  into  twx)^ 
'nhes  »«tiiid  of   a  conev  the-  pillars  converging  together 
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towards  iiue  oentwe.  .  Oh  the  oifcer  jrh(^j^'>are  generally; rteid 
dawiiiflat ;  and  in  tber  fTCim  ^ext  to  thOiioiun,  you.  fechdw 
byeautifulljr  .they  are  pBol^ed  together;  their  ^ends  cQming>:Di|t 
fquare  with  -the  ba^nk  wliifsli  .the^  form. ..  All  tltefe  hure  thftir 
tran£vex&'fe£lionsiexft&)lond.  their  fiikiae^  foipoth,  whiek>»s 
by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  large  QT^e^^  which  t(re  cii^k^ 
in  aJsi  dire&ions.  .  I  much  queilioa^  however,  if  any  <ox)ein 
tbis.'whQie  ^ifland  of  BuachauUe  is.  two  &et  ifx,  diameter^^  Tb^ 
main  ifl^nd  oppofed  to^O<*(ha«*lay  and  i^xth/^r  towards  tlie  nortjb- 
weft,  js  fupported  by  raiJges  of  piUatfi^pr^ttjr  ereft  j  and  ihougn 
not  tall  (as  they  are  not  uncovered  to  the  bafc)  of  largQ  d^ 
meters  i  and  at  their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made  by  the 
uppi^r  fides  of  fuch  as  have  beeil  broken  ofF,  which  extends  as 
far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  the  forms  of.  .the 
pillars  are  apparent:  thefe  are  of  three»  four,  five,  iix,  and  (even 
fides ;  but  the  numbers  of  five  and  fix  are  by  much  the.  anoft 
prevalent.  The  largeft  I  meafured  was  of  feven.  It  was  lour 
feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  I  (hall  give  the  meafuxenMent 
of  its  fides,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  forms  which  I  met  with: 


No.  I. 

Four  fides. 

No.  II. 

Five  fides. 

Diami^  i 

foot  5  inches. 

Diam.  2i 

Feet  10  inches. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Feet  Indies. 

Firft  fide 

-     I       5 

.Firft  fide 

-      1       10. 

Second 

•    I      I 

Second  . 

-      I       10 

Third 

.     I      6 

Third 

-    '      5 

Fourth 

-     I       I 

Fourth 

-    '      7f 

Fifth     .. 

-    I       8 

No.  m.  Six  fides. 

•      No.  IV.  Seven  fides. . 

Diam.  3  feet  6  inches. 

Diam.  4 

feet  5  inches* 

Feet  Inches, 

Feet  Inches. 

Firft  fide 

-     0      10 

Firft  fide 

-      2      10 

Second 

-      2        2 

Second 

-      2        4 

;rhird 

-      2        2 

Third 

-      I      10 

Fourth 

-      I      II 

I*ourth 

-     2        0 

Fifth      - 

-      2        2 

Fifth      . 

-11 

Sixth     - 

-      2        9 

Sixth 

-     I       6 

Seventh 

-    I      3 

"  The  furfaces  of  thefe  large  pillars,  in  general,  are  rough 
and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions.  The  tranfver{# 
figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  run  in  their  true  direc- 
tions. The  furfaces  upon  which  we  walked  were  often  flat, 
having  neither  concavity  nor  convexity.  The  larger  number, 
Iiowcver,   were   concave,  though   fome  were  very  evidently 
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^^wi.  In  fome  places  the  interftlces  within  the  perpen- 
rffeUlaf  figures  were  filled  up  with  a  yellow  fpar.  In  one 
pUu»'tf?ein  p^fled  lii  the  wiafs  of-pttUars,  carryingv  here  and 
thitefmkH  threads  of  fpar.  Thitogh-thejr  were  broken  and 
tmV^  through  and  thtough  in  dLdiredions,  yet  the'u;  per- 
pendicular figures  might  eaifily  b^  trdoed.  From  whence  ic  ia 
csifif^to  infets  thfat  tefcltever  the  aocid^t  might  hire  been  that 
cufed  the  diflocationy'  ithappened  after  the  formation  of  the 
jWare,  From  hemtby  proceeding  along  fliore,  you  arrive  at 
Engafs  Cave.     The  dimenfions   appear    in  the  following 


Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without 

firom  the  pitch  of.  the  arch 

Breaidth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth 

At  the  farther  end 

Hekht  of  the  aroh  at  the  mouth 

At  die  end  * 

Height  of  an  ouifide  pillar 

Of  one  at  the  d(>nh>Weil  comer 

Depth,  of  water  at  the  mouth 

At  the  bottom         .  ^  • 

*'  The  cave  runs  info  the  rock  in  the  diredlion  of  north-eaft 
bjT  eaft  by  the  comp?fs.  Proceeding  farther  to  the  north-weft 
you  meet  with  the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars^  the  magnificent 
deicriptitm  of  which  is  paft  all  defcription.  Here  they  are 
bare  to  their  very  bafis,  and  the  ftratum  below  them  13  alfo 
vifible.  '  Ih  a  fliort  time  it  rifes  manv  feet  above  the  water, 
and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  quality.  Its  furficce 
tough,  and  has  often  large  lumps  df  ftone  ftickingj  in  it,  as  if 
halt  immerfed.  Itfelf,  when  broken,  is  compofed  of  a  thou- 
fand  heterogeneous  parts,  which  together  have  very  much  t;he 
appeararice  of  a  lava  \  and  the  more  fo  as  many  of  the  lumps 
app^r  tbbe  of  the  very  fame  ftone  of  which  the  pillars  are 
formed.  This  whole  ftratum  lies  in  an  inclined  pofition,  dip- 
ping gradually  towards  the  fouth-eaft*  As  hereabouts  is  the 
fituation  of  the  highcfft'  pillars,  I  Ihall  mention  my  meafure- 
ments  of  them  and  the  different  ftrata  io  this  place,  pren^uf^ng 
tfiit'ihc"^%ie:il\xrernerib  were  made 'with  a "  line,  held  in  tfic 
hintf^Fiaf  nerfon  ti^ho  ftood  at  the  top  o(  jt^ie  cliff,  and  reach- 
iiy^ttythfe^odttom^' to  the  lower  end  of  Which  was  tied  a  white 
iii**,'"'wli!ch  "vvas  oWetVed  by  one^'whb'ftaid  below  for  tlie 
^^S^J  'When'this  mark  viii'Utb^'iiotci  the  water^  the 
jfeftoiiUeteW  ridted  M  down,  and  made  fignal  to  him 
--••'^'  L-3  above, 


Feet. 

Iiiches. 

37' 

6 

250 

0 

53 

7 

20 

0 

117 

6 

70 

0 

39 

6 

54 

0 

18 

"0 

9 

0 
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abore,  irfib-m^e  tKeir  a'iharfc'  In  hh  j^^;  Whendret  tliSi- ; 
mark  piffH  a  notal^le  'pjat^i  the  fame  <igftal  wa^  mitde,  an4''' 
the  name  of  th^^place  injtedldo^  a9  befbte;  Thelihe  lieftig  ^' 
all  hauled  lipi  and  the  ffift^nteft  between  the  matts^  iheiftri:^^^ 
and  noted  rfown,  gave,  when  compared  With  the  book  kejrt'*' 
below,  the  diftances,  as  forinftance,  m  thecatet  -     ''-^ 

<«  No.  r.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  fitmi  the  water  tb-iie 
foot  of  the  firft  pillar,  m  the  book  atoVe ;  No  J.  gave  36  feftr 
8  inches,  the  higheft  of  that  afcent,  whidi  Was  compded  of  ' 
broken  "pillars.  '  -^         . 

No.  I.  Pil/ar  at  tie  weji  corner  of  FhgaPs  Cave. 

*  Feet*  Inoiei. 

f.  ^FVohf  the  water  to  che  foot  of  the  pillar  -  «       la     10 
2w  Height  of  thepillter         .-  -  -         -*      37      J 

3.  Stratum  above  the  pillar  *      ,  ..  ^      66      S^~ 

No*  il:  FingaPs  Cdve.^  '     .  » 

1.  Frpm  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar    - 
2»  Height  of  the  pillar 

3,  From  the  top  of  the  pilbr  to  the  top  of  the 

arch    -  -         *  -     ^       - 

4.  Thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  above     -  - 
By  adding  together  the  firft  three  meafure- 

ments,   we  got  the  height  of  the  arch 
/  from  the  water  -  -»  -     117       <S 

No,  in.  Corner  pillar  to  the  we/lnvard  of  FingaPs  Cave. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter   -       11.      o 
Length  of  pillar      -  *  -  -      54      <> 

Stratum  above  the  pillar        -  ^  '^      6t       6 

No.  IV.  Another  pillar  to  the  vsefhasiard. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar       -  -  -       17       t 

Height  of  the  pillar  -  -  -       50      o 

Stratum  above  -  -  -  -      51       x 

No.V.  Another  pillar  farther  to  the  Hvejward. 

Stratum  below  the  piUar       -  -  -      19      8 

H^ht  of  tJie  pUlar  •  -  ^      SS       ^ 

Stfatumaboie         •»  -         ^  -  -      54      7. 

'the  ftrfttufn  abo^e  the  piiMrs  which  is  liere  mentiooed  is  vhb^ 
fonlily  the  fame,  confifting  of  numberlefs  fmall  pillars  Irani* 


3<S 
39 

8 
6 

3» 
34 

4 
4 

in{|ficUixicUi|i|ig  ii^  aUl  (Ureduoni^  4!^etU9£&  fo  irr^g^hxlff . 
tii^^pie^ones  .cj^i  p^ji  W.Aiid  to  havV  aa  indinatipn  t^ai][ui|ae 
a  ^qiMi^  fomi ;  in  pA^s,  more  rQguUr>  but  ue«eij4)ypaking  . 
inbof^/fifturbing  ti^ %atum of  Iztge  pi^larsb  whojfe  top^.every 
wl^Ofj  jk^p  an.upificjriu  aiid  megphff  line;. ,  Procieed^g  qov 
aloiig  (bore,  rouiid,  d}p  P9rtK  enn^o^  tii?,.ifland^  yoUvaff  1V9  al; 
ftff^ii»i*&w;  t^^  or  ;|]&e .  *^  Corvpian t'?,  C?ive." .  Hefi?  t|i^  ft r*- 
tifli^li^er  the  pUI^s  .i^^Ufjecj.im  v^y^igh :  thevpHlafft  abpve 
it  wv  i^CderaUyJeif  jf^ji  th^fc,a^  qwfDpn^  e»d  qf  i,he 

iilandt  ^ut  ftill  very  conquerable,  beyond  is  a  bay  lyhichpCUrt^ 
deep  into  the  iflandy  rendering  it  in  that  place  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ojr^.-*Op  the  fid^s  of  this  bay,  efpeqirfly  be- 
jondaKttle  valley,  Which  almoft  cuts  the  ifland  in  two,  are  two 
ftages'of  pillars,  bufclbi^lL;  however  havmg  a  ilratum rboftvreen 
them  exaf^ly  the  fame  as  that  above  them j  formed?  pf'.ihno- 
mer^Ie  little  pillars,  fhaken  out  of  their  places,  and  lestpii^ 
in  all  directions.  Having  paffed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally 
ceafe.  The  rock  is  of  dark  brown  (lone ;  and  no  figns  of  re- 
gularity occur  till  you  have  paiTed  round  the  fouth-eaft  end  of 
the  ifland  (a  fpace  almoft  as  large  as  that  occupied  by  the  pil- 
lars), which  you  meet  again  on  the  weft  fide,  begmning  10 
form  themfelves  irregularly,  as  if  the  ftratum  had  an  inclin- 
ation to  that  form,  and  foon  arrive  at  the  bending  pillars  where 
I  began.  The  ftone  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed  is  a 
coarfe  kind  of  bafaltes,  very  hiuch  refembling  the  Giant's 
Caufeway  in  Ireland.** 

This  account  from  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  is  given  chiefly  becaufe 
of  the  conre£k  meafurements  of  the  bafaltic  columns^  to  take 
which  mult  have  been  a  work  of  much  trouble  and  difficulty. 
It  may  be  added,  that  on  the  north  fide  of  StaflFa  \a  a  large 
cavern;  and  that  when  the  waves  of  the  furrounding  ocean 
axe  agitat3ed  and  da(h  themfelves  agaioft  this  part  of  the  rock, 
the  approaching  wave  fills  the  cavern,  and  at  the  fame  time 
comprefles  the  air  within,  which  by.  the  force  of  its  fpring  or 
recoil,  again  forces  out  the  water  in  white  froth  or  fmoke^ 
with  a  report  fimilar  to  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  is  heard  at 
a  great  diftance*  It  may  be  remarked,  alfo,  that  the  fea 
during  winter,  rulhing  into  the  caverns  which  penetrate  the 
ifland,  fhakes  the  whole  ma(s  to  its  foundation*  Some  poor 
people  that  refided  there  one  winter  t6  take  care  of  the  cattle^ 
were  fo  terrified  by  the  rocking  of  their  nriferable  hut  in  tem- 
pefluous  weather,  that  they  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  for- 
faking  the  iflandj  believing  that  the  itrange  concui&ons  which 
they  felt  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  rage  of  an  evil 
ipiat^  The  Cave  of  Fingal  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mofl 
SHgoificent  objedi  which  the  eye  cao  behold  v  confilling,  as  it 
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does,  of  a  mafly  roof  of  enormous  weight  refting  on  Aclbps 
pf  regular  columns.  'THeroof  confifls  of  fragments  6f  Jvfc 
lars,  the'fliafts  of  whlcli  have  been  wafheil  a^ay  by  thd'bi^ean; 
Thfe  firagAent^  are 'tcnient^ti  by  calcareoiis  matter;  i^Htohi 
when  qwitrafted  wUh  thif  dark  purple  hexagons  forifeed  fey 
the  eiidb  of  pillars,  giVes^tlie  whole  theatjpeararice  of  Mdftil^^ 
work.  '  Betu'een  the  iipHdht  pillars  is,'oftien  found  a  cementii 
general]^  of  a  beautifur white  colour,  xnlerfpetfed  with  rhom*. 
boidarand  prifrnatic  cry ilils/ which  are  iometimcs  tinged  ^>HA 
greeh.'  ^is  fubftance.  't^  in  general  calcareous  fpar  (eryftat- 
,li25ed  carbonate  of  fimb)|  In*  ftime  Wftai^ces,  however,  thfe 
,  fpace' is  lined  up  Tj^ith  infilh-ations  o^  beV^itifuIwhite  graTnfile. 
Ih  the  Vi^ry  niidft  <rf  flijf  bsiMtic  pillars, 'wheti  broken,  are  t6  be 
fourid  pieces  of  radiatidd  i^oEte.  At  thii*  farther  extremity  <>f 
the  Cave  of  Fingal  is  afitiallcave;  which  from  certain  paffages 
fends  forth  an  agreeaUe  lioHe ;  hence  it 'has  received  the  name 
of  An-^a-Vine^  or  the  '^*  Melodious  Carve.*'     * 

Dr.Urio  VanTroIl,^'' the  learned  biflidp  of  Lintkx-peng, 
who  vifited  Staffa  along;' With  iSir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  his  Letters 
on  Iceland,"  gives  the  foBbwing  animated  account  of  this  cave : 
«<  How  magnificent  are  the  remains  we  have  of  the  porticoes 
of  the  ancients !  And  with  what  admiration  do  we  behold 
the  colonnades  which  adorn  the  principal  buildings  of  our  times  \ 
And  yet  every  one  who  compares  them  with  Fingal's  Cave, 
formed  by  nature  in  the  ifland  of  StafFa,  muft  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  this  piece  of  nature's  architefture  far  furpafles  every 
thing  that  invention,  luxury,  and  tafte,  ever  produced  among 
the  Greeks.'' 

•«  This-  fuperb  monument,'*  fays  M.  de  St.  Fond,  «  of  a 
grand  fubterraneous  combuftion,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
,  loft  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  prefents  an  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity  fo  wonderful,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  coWeft  ob- 
ferver,  and  one  the  leaft  fenfible  to  the  phenomena  which  re- 
late to  the  convulGons  of  the  globe^  not  to  be  fingularly- 
aftonithed  by  this  prodigy,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort 
of  natural  palace.  I  (adds  he)  have  feen  many  ancient  voir 
canoes,  and  I  have  given  defcriptions  of  feveral  fuperb  bafahic 
caUfeways  and  delightful  caverns  in  the  midft  of  lavas,  but 
I  have  never  found  any  thing  which  tomes  near  to  this,  *  or 
•  can  bear  any  comparifort  with  it,  for  the  admirable  tegulfHTity 
of  the  columns,  the  height  of  the  arch,  the  fituation,  the 
form,  the  elegance  of  this  produftion  of  nature,  or  its  refem- 
blancie  to  the  mafter-pleces  of  art,  .though  this  has  had  no 
(hare  in  its  conftruftion.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  farprifing 
that  tradition  fhould  haye  made  it  the, abode  of  a  hero." 
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J 10*,  St.  Columbufy^Icolm-Km^  or  Jova- — ^The.ifl^nd, bearing 
dj^e  feveral  lumes;!^  the  moft  renQWjned  of  UicrHe^ides.  It 
U. about  three  jniWs  Ipng  and  pne.hffiaci^^thaland.beiiag  flit  and 
\«J^l  toward  th^  Qaft^  .oa  the  oppjQiJ,te,'rQugK  an(l'.':(bcty,  ami 
peododive  in  an  nif  ufttul  .d^grqe,  .tt3  ,firfl:  name  is  derived 
&0m*jts  having  ))eea  the  refidence  of  a  laint  an4  Kv§*  difciples. 
it  was  alfo  the  abode  of,  the  biftiop  of  tHe  jfles,  "and  of  fome 
kings,  and  is  faid  to  .have  afibrded  .a  burial  plac^  to  xnauy 
Scotch,  Irilb,  and  Norwegian  foyereicns^  TV  fefpiid  name 
JR  IrUb,  the  third  modern,  and\  puobahly  derived  ^rom  the 
(econd..  The  fgllowlng  defcription.  is  in  the  animated  and 
e^^etic  words  of  pr^  Johnfop^  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides  : 

"  We  were  now,"  he  fays,  "  threading  that  iJluftripus  ifliuid 
•vbich  was  once  the  lumjnarv.of  the  Caledoni^to  region;^, 
wh«iKe  favage  claps  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefit 
^  knowledge  apd  the  bleOings  of  religion.     To  abftra<^  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  txe  impoffihle^  if  It  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolifh  if  it  were  paflfible.  t  What- 
ever withdraws  tis  from  the  power  of  our  lenfes  ;  whatever 
makes  the  paft,  the  diftant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the 
prefent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.     Far 
from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  fuch  frigid  phiJIofopKy,  as 
may  conduA  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wifdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.     That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whofe  patriotifm  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whofe  piety  would  luot 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.     The  churches  of  the 
two  convents  are  both  (landing,  though  unroofed.     They  were 
built  of  unhewn  ftonc,  but  folid,  and  not  inelegant.     The 
epifcopal  church  confifts  of  two  parts,  feparated  by  the  belfry, 
and  built  at  different  times.     The  original  church  had, .  like 
others,  the  altot  at  one  end  and  the  tower  at  the  other,;  but 
as  it  grew  too  fmall,  another  building  of  equal  dimenfion  was 
added,  and  the  tower  then  was  neccflarily  in  the  middle.    That 
thefe  edifices  are*  of  different  ages  feems  evident.     The  arch  of 
the  firii;  church  is  Roman,  being  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the 
additional  building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  Sara'- 
ankal;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to  be  floored  and 
co?ered.    Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  monks, 
there  are  fome  walls  remaining,  but  nothing  approaching  to  a 
complete  apartment     The  bottoni  of  the  church  is  fo  encum- 
'  bered  with  mud  and  rubbifli,  that  we  could  make  no  dif- 
coveries  of  curious  infcriptions,  and  what  there  are  have  been 
already  publiflied.    The  place  is  faid  to  be  known  where  the 
black  ftones  lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances^  ufed  to  take  the  oath, 

.which 
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which  was  con (idered  as  Miore  facred  thafi  sitly  other  obligti.  ^ 
tion,  and  which  could  not  be  violated  without  the  blacfagft> 
infamy.,    In  thofe  days  ofvteleiKfe  and  raptee^.  k  vrzi  of  ^rtik 
importance  to  imprefs  upokt  favage  miiid^'the  ian^Qity  of  ail'^ ' 
oath,   by   fome  particular  and  extraorditidVy'circumitanc^i'^ 
They  W6uld  not  have  recourfe  to  the  blaek  ftorfies  upon  f malt 
or  common  occafions;  and  when  th^y  had  eftabliihed  therr 
feith  by  this  tremendous  fan Aion,  inconftaikjy  flind  treaobdry-^  • 
were  nb  longer  feared.     The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  w^w 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general^  ct^w^houfe,  a^* 
the  bottom  is  confequently  too  miry  for  examination.     Som& 
,  of  the  ftones  which  co^red  the  later  abbefli^  have  infcrip- 
tions,  which  might  yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleanfedi; 
The  roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  totally  d4$* 
ftroyed,  not  only  becaufe  timber  quickly  decays  when  it* is 
neglefted,  but  becaufe  in  an  Ifland  utterly  deftttute  of  "wood^- 
it  was  wanted  for  ufe,  and  Was  confequently  the  firft  plunddr 
of  needy  rapacity*    The  chaiH-d  of  the  nuns'  chapel  is  covered^ 
with  an  arch  of  ftone,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury  ;  attJl' 
a  fmall  apartment  communicating  with  the  cboviTs  on  jhe  novth' 
fide,  like  the  chapter-houfe  in  cathedralsi  roofed  with  ftone  in 
the  fame  manner,  is  likewife  entire.    In  one  of  the  churches 
was  a  marble  altar,  which  the  fuperftition  of  the  inhabitants 
has  deftroyed.  "Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this 
ftone  was  a  defence  againft  ihipwiecks,  fire,  and  •mifcarriagei* 
In  one  comer  of  the  church  the  bafon  for  holy  water  is  yet 
unbroken.    The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately, 
regarded  with  fuch  reverence,  that  only  women  were  buried 
in  it.    Thefc  reliques  of  veneration   always   produce  £c»)ie 
nfiournful  pleafurc.     I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more 
eafily  than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  fan&ity.     Soiith  of 
the  chapel  ftand  the  walls  of  a  large  room,  which  was  proba- 
bly the  hall  or  refedory  of  the  nunnery.    This  apartment  is 
capable  of  repair.    Of  the  reft  of  the  oonvelit  there  are  only 
fragments. 

*«  Befides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I  thmk,  five 
chapels  yet  ftanding,  and  three  more  remembered.  There  an^ 
alfo  croiTes,  of  which  two  bear  the  riam«&  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Matthew.  A  large  fpace  of  ground  about  thefe  confecrated 
edifices  is  covered  with  grave  ftones,  few  of  which  have  any 
infcription.  He  that  furvey^  it,  attended  by  an  infular  anti^ 
quary,  may  be  told  where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are 
buried  \  and  if  he  loves  ta  foothe  his  imagination  with  the 
thoughts  that  naturally  rife  in  places  where  tne  great  and  the 
powerful  lie  mingled  uith  the  duft>  let  him  liften  infub- 

miffive 
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miStjve.Sl^nce ;  for  if  he  ^fka  any  qu«{lipn$^  his  delight  is  at 
aniwijfc  ^  ,  .       .,        ,  .   .  ,. 

«  boa  has  long  ei^^q^yedi  without  ai?y  vpry  credible  attefta- 
tioi^  ^honour  ^.heiiig  reputed  the  ^^mecry  of  the  ScottKh 
kings.  It  is.  not  unlikely*,  ihat,  whfjn  the  opipioo  of  local 
fanffitynras  pfev^lenli  the  chief tah)^9f,^h«  ifles,  ?nd jPiCilia^s 
foR^tof  thft Norwegi^iti or  Irifh  prin«;a*,  were  Keponte5l4»  this, 
veiwffidile  inc)ofuTe«  But  by.  whom  the.  fx^btercaneoui^  m\\U$ 
^x^f^floif  ift  now. utterly  unknown.  The  graven  :ar^  very 
ni|aii^rou«,  and  fom^^of  thei»  mMQfuhtedly  contain  the  re^nains  . 
of  ai0it  who  did  not  expeft  to  be  lo  foon  forgotten^ 

.«  Not  far  from  this  »vful  grduml  nwy  be  uaced  th^  par4en 
of  the  monaftery :  th6,fi{h*ponds  are.  yet  difcernible  v  *nd.  the 
aquednA  which  fuppUed  them  ii  ftiUrin  ufe. 

M  There  reniiains  *  h^<Jten  building,  which  is  called,  the 
biSK$>p's  boufe^  I  ktyoyr  not  by  wh?t  authority*  It  w;^a  ojice 
theirefidence  of  fo^M  icnaA  above  th^.common  rank,  for  it  has 
tm^rftpdea  and  a  chimney.  We  were,  ihewn  a  ^imnpy  at  the 
othsr  .end,  whieh.  was  Pdly  a  niche  wi^i^ut  perforation^  (n^t 
fof^nch  does  aotiquari^i  credulity  or.  patriotic  vanity. prfy;ai}) 
thflit  it  was  not  much  more  f.ife  to  truft  th^  eye  of  our  inQ^ru£lor 
Uw  the  memory.     . 

**  There  is  in.  the  iiland  one  houfe  fnore»  and  only  one,  that 
has  a  chimney  s^  ure  entered  it»  and  found  it  neither  vi'^nting 
repair  nor  iuhabitapts  ^  but  to  tlw  farmers  who  now  poficfs  it, 
thecbtnuiey  is  of  no  ffre^t  value  ;  for  their  fire  was  made  on 
th^fioiyr.  in  the  miildle  of  the  rppm^  and  nptwithftanding.the 
dipiity  of  their  mnnijon>  they  rcjtnced,  like  their  neighbour;), 
iaibecomfocts  of  (ifm4ce«  « 

**  It  is  obferved  that  .ecclefiaftical  colleges  are  s^lways  in  the 
ffloft  pleafant  and  fruitful  ^aces.  While  the  world  allowed 
the  m^nks,  their  chpkei  .it  is  farely  no  diOionour  thiU  they 
dtok  welL  This  ifland  is  remarkably  frultfuh  The  village 
nsrr  the  churches  is  faid  to  contain  fevetity  fannlies,.  which, 
at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  to  a 
nule.  There  are  peiiiaps  other  tillages  i  yet  both  corn,  and 
cattle  aie  annuaUy  exported*    . 

**  But  the  fniitfulaefs  of  lona  is  now  its  whole  profpenty* 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  grofsy  and  remarkably  ne-- 
g^e&ed ;  I  know  not  if  they  are.  vifif  ed  by  any  minider.  The. 
iftmd,  wJueh  was  oilce  the  metropoUs.  of  learning  and  pietyi^ 
Ins  Qov<na  fohodi  for  ed^calioa  n^ifc  texnple  for  worfhipi  oplf 
two  iahdsitants  that' c^n  fpeah  Engliih,^  and  not  one  that  (;ai^ 
^ite  or  read.    The  people  are  of  thft  cl^H  of  Maclean." 

il.  Jfi»^i~Tbc  Ife  of , Mull  is  fepajrafe<Urom  Argyfefliife* 
ti^'iijuch  it  b^ngs,  by  a  narrow  pafTage  called  the  Sound  of 

Mull, 
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JiduU.  The-fhape  is  very  irregular;  toward  the  eaft^  i 
tCDds  to  a  round;  on  the  wed  it  is  hollow^  and  indemed 
w>th  cooGderable  lochs  <sild  bays,  whidi  certain  feveraQ  iinftU 

;  iflands.  From  north  to  foath  it  is  about  ^2  miles;  from 
eaft  to  wQft,  at  the  foutliern  extremity,  it  is  .as.much^  but 
towards  th^  north,  not  more  than  eight ;  nor  is  any  part  of 
the  ifland  fix  miles  from  the  fea«  The  bays  form  &tne:  gobd 
harbours.  It  affords  gobd  pafture,  barley  arid  oats,  and  pleot]^ 
of  cattle,  deer*  fifh,  fowl,  other  game,  and  very  fine  hawks. 
The  air  is  temperate,  the  cold  and  raoift  being  qualified  by  the 
breezes. from  the  mountains.  The  bay  of  DQart,.on  the  weft 
fide,  is  a  good  anchoring  place.    There  is  a  caftle  at  Duart, 

•  and  X^Q  more.  Here  are  feveral  frefli-water  lakes  full  of  troury 
&c.,  and  feveral  rivers  which  afford  falmon^  2nd  abound  with' 
black  mufcle$  which  breed  pearl.  There  are  no  villages  ex* 
eept  Tobermorey,  near  th^  northern  point,  where  a  fifliing^. 
ftation  has  been  erected-  This  iOand  has:  only  two  churches^ 
but  .there  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  more  places  of  devotion^ 
which  are  fuffered  to  go  to  decay ;  and  the  ruins  of  feveral 
ancient  cailles  ftill  remain; .  Mull  is  environed  with  feveral 
fmall  ille?,  fome'  of  which  are  fruitful  andfbme  impregnablei 
The  bay  called  Loch-leffan  abounds  with  herring  and  fliell-fifli. 
In  the  Sound  or  Bay  of  Muilj  betwixt  this  iile  and  Lochabiry 
a  great  (hip  called  the  Fioridsy  i^ne  of  the  .Spanilh  iiivincibie 
armada,  was  loft  after  thetr*  defeat  by  the  EnglKh  £eet  iii  the' 
Straits  of  Dover,  attempting  to  efcape  noortb  about,  in  the  year- 
1588.  Many  of  the  guns  and  valuable  lefFetls  have  from- 
time  to  time  been  got  out  of  her  by  divers.  *.^  * 

1 2.  -Lj/wr^,.  other  wife  called  Zj^mpr^.^llrigifland  i«  about 
nine  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  fxtuated  in  the' 
mouth  of  Loch  Yiol,  or  Linnhe,  near  the  coaft  of  the  county 
of  Argyle, :  It  is,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ot^ce  clothed  wi(^ 
forefts,  hut  at  prefent  bears  little  wood.    The  grqund  appears 
to  be  fertsjet  the  lefier  vegetables  grow  with  uncommon  vigoiit, 
and  the  dwef  produce  of  the  land  is  oats  aftd  bear,  a  fpeciesd- 
barleyi    The  parts  that  are  not  arable  are'iilied  with  the  tip» 
of  fharp  rocks,  peeping  above  the  furface;*    The  land  is  mi' 
general  Ibw,- and.  the  flirata  lime-^ftone.    This'ifhind  had  b^n*- 
the  feat  of  the  blihop  of  Argyle ;  the  fee  .was  disjoined  fudni 
that  of  Dudceld  about  the  year  1200,  at  tlieTeqtiwftof  Jo)!^* 
the  Englilfiinian,  bi&op  of  that>dl(^efe.     There  add  norifeUquei^' 
of  the  caikhedral  or  the.biftio^V  houfe;   .The: inhabitants  af^. 
poor^  the  cattle  fmalli  and  their  Jioifes  weak'aiid  fifort'iiv^«-o'^ 

13.  Kerrera. — Southward  to  the  coaft  of  Lonits  thptiflimd: 
oC  Kdtzessj^^tOlited  ahdutr^ighr  miles rfiromttheufeiid^^ 

and  Q0e  mUefrom  the'nrainl3Qidi>f  thedUlnil^of  iiohi.    Itk 

foiir 
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*  ■  '  . 

&^r  miles  in  lengdi  and  two  in  breadth,  and  is  included  in 
the  parifli  of  Kiibnde.  It  is  very  hilly,  and  many  of  the 
kocks  liaye  a  volcatnc  appearance*  It  poflefTes  two  good,  har- 
famus,  called  the  Ariotraive  and  Horfe-ihoe  Bay. 
:  14*  EafdaU.^^Y^TXbex  fouth  from  the  fame  coaft  is  a  group 
of  iiles,  iirhich  arc  ^noted  on  account  of  the  valuable  ilates 
tridch  they  produce*  *  The  principal  of  them  is  Efdale  or 
Eafdale.  It  is  adrantageoufly  (ituated  within  a  few  minutes 
failing  to  every  vefTel  that  pafl'es  through  the  Sound  of  Mull 
round  tlie  weftem  cokft  of  Scotlaiid,  whether  bound  for  the 
Baltic,  Ireland,.  Leitb,  or  London*  A  fine  bridge  has  lately 
boso  built,  which  canne£ls  the  ifland  with  the  main  land.  The 
\hsxi,  is  nearly  circular,  about  one  mite  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its, having  afforded  the  bed  arid,  greateft 
quantity  of  flate  of  any  fpot  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain. 
The  flate  occupies. the  whole  ifland,  traverfed  at  many  places 
yitli -bafaltic  veitls  and  thin  layers  of  quartzoze  and  calcareous 
fiooes.  The  ilate-faas  been  quarried  here  upward  of  a  hundred' 
years. 

i^.  Scarba  AS  a  iofty  iflet  five  miles  loujg,  chiefly  covered- 
with  heath,  and  little  cultivated. 

r6, 17, 18.  Lunga,  BaTnanaigby  Shuna. — Adjoining  to  Scarba 
is  Longa,  which  is  not  fo  mountainous,  and  is  about  two  miles 
kmg  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Balnanaigh  is  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  is  all  a  flate  quarry.  This  quarry  has'  been 
worked  for  many  years  back,  and  found  to  yield  very  good 
flate.  Shuna  aild  the  otlier  neighbouring  fmall  ifles  abound  in 
ftrata  of  flate. 

19.  Jura. — Jura,  the  moft  rugged  of  the  Hebrides,  is  ^bout 
thirty^four  iniles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  compofcd  of  vaft 
mouQtains  naked  and  incapable  of  cultivation.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  fterility,  it  is  fcantily  peopled.  About  400 
h«d  of  cattle  are  annually  fold  to  graziers :  a  few  ftieep  are 
bred  which  have  good  fleeces,  and  a  confiderable  immber  of 
gO»t8.  It  produces  fome  com  for  the  confumption  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  their  chief  diet  is  potatoes  and  fi(h.  Much  of 
the  land,  even  where  capable  of^  improvement,  is  in  a  ffite  of 
nature.  The  moft  Angular  features  of  this  ifland  are  the  paps 
o^  Jura,  round  infulated  mountains  formed  of  vaft  maflcs  of 
ftooey  covered  with  mofs  at  bottom,  but  bare  at  their  fummits. 
On<5of  thefc,  but*Aot  the  moft  lofty,  is  2,350  feet  high.  The 
furface  of  the  ifland  is  varied  with  feveral  lakes,  and  its  coaft 
aSbrdfl  two  or  three  bays  or  anchoring  places.  The  air  is 
peciiBariy  faiubrious* 

North  of  Jnra  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool  called  Corryvrechan, 
^«o!tex  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  in  which,  during  flood, 

the 
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the^rea  rftges  with  a  hoi^ible  degree  of  fury)  but  at  lov  water 
iv  iila)r  be  crofied  withdtit  danger. 

%a,2U  Cohnfa  a«d  Orv^.— Thefcf  are  two  ifles  unitedly 
a  JbiNl4)anky  whicb'  i»  covered^  otily,  at  the  time  of  flood. 
CdonCa  lies  two  kague^  north  from  Ua';  it  is  four  miles  long 
and  4NI6  mile  broad)  aoc  fo  iFruitfai'd^  Oroni^;  it  has  one 
church  and  two  ruinous  chapels  \  and  4biane  fre(K*watei^  lakes 
defend^  by  forts  and  full  of  trouts;    Oronfa  is  four  miles  in 
cimumference^i  and  is  ftuitful  in  com  and  grafs  \  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  MacdufFs,  and  has  a  chuvch  and  chapel  upou  it. 
Both  fhrfe  iflands  confift  of  rocky  ridges  Intermixed  with  ver- 
dant'Vdlleys  »nd  raviile^  bflfbrding  paftuir^e,  and  the  hills  have 
fom^fj^dts  of  exceUenI:  herbage.     Abo^e  two  hundred  head  of 
^tleial«  a^1lual^y  exported.    Kelp  to  the  quantity  of  fony  or 
*  fifty ^teifns  is  yeatiy  Inade  on  the  iliores. 
^   2^2.  i&t  or  ^^y.^^llm' ifland  is  litaated  about  fix  leagues 
if(m  die  north  co^fb  of' Ireland)  and  fotfr  from  the  coaft  of 
A#gyle  county.    The  form  is  irregular,  perhaps  not  very  un- 
like 4  liOTfe-ihoe  with  the  toe  part  poifitedi  being  hollowed 
'M)4(i«r«to'the  Ibuth  by  i^hr^e  bay  called  JUcb  Indaal.    The  cir- 
c^mf^efice  about  fifty  miles.    It  is  feparated  from  Jura  by  a 
narrow  ftrait,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Sound.    The  face 
of  the  country  is  hillyi  particularly  on  the  north-eaft ;  ou  the 
other  fide  the  land  is  in  many  parts  excellent,  but  ftill  remaifw 
almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature.    It  produces  corn  of  difierent  kinds, 
«ac<S)e^t'  wheat,  tmd  much  Aax.    Thi^  ((eople  miferaldy  poor, 
inhafbieing  wretched  hut's  c<mipofed  trf ioolb  ftones,  andgrcnfr- 
ing  fcarcely  fuificient  com  for  their  own  oonfumptioa.    It 
torit^ns  fome  mines  of  lead  miiced  With  copper :  flrata  of.iroD 
c^led  ^^  ^nr,  with  veins  of  emery,     in  fem& places  fmall'veins 
of  quickfilver  have  been  found.     Great  numbers  of  Cattle,  are 
b^ed,  and  many  annualhf' exported.     In  'the  centre  of  it  lies 
Loch  Ptulagan,  three  miles  in  citcumference,  ftdl  of.finefid- 
mon,  troiits,  and  eels)  and  in  it  is  ah  ifland  on-wfaieh.-^kre 
iliil  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  iX)yal  palace  of  Macdonkld, 
Itihg'of  the  Ifles,  'wfaorefided  here,  and  tntade  it  the  feat  6f  tds 
gbVettimetit.    Ila  has  feveral  frefli- water  lakes  with  iorta  upon 
them)  and  k  medicinal  fprhig  which  the  natives  make  ricfe*  of 
fdr  all  difeafes ;  but  the  greatefl^  cuvfcfity  are  the  fufatervaneotis 
>c«ives,Jone  of  which  is  capable  of  holding  two  hundred  :men. 
'l%ere'arefotor  churches  and  a  diitpd  'tipoii'  Ila,  the  'Xhie£:t>f 
•^hfeh  te^dedtcated  to  St.Colu«ttbttSv    Therte  a»B  itnsnX  v!«vy 
'fit^li^kfs  neat  ^^^  but  they  are  of -too  Ktcle  impartaaio^  to!  be 
deftjftbed."  •,   y-^  ;.*.,;  .or  y  •-   /.    -j:.  :.     .-,■.:    ' 

'-^^j;: t?/^/hi  is  fnt  mile^'long'and^s»sIbroad.:   It  is  How^aiad 
'its'1bil»  mixture  of  rich  pafture  and  arable  land,  producing 

barley, 
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i»tey*  bear,  bat?^  fl/rx^  and  pQtatoep^  The  mtmBi  .who  in 
furamer  engage  in  the  herring  &(hfxyi  are  poor^  ^ni  many 
^Ve  eaaigrated  .to  America.  It  ^cwtwp^  iw)  wood  ext^pf^^  few 
{ttniper  bulh^.  It  has,  however*  #  qdediciilal  v{^U  Mi  to  be 
j^  againa  all  difeafes;  and  4^.  fpi|,  or  rather, th^iftoneft,  of 
iUsJilland  produce. corker,  which,  dj^d  a  crimfoii  colour,  and 
croftil,  whidi  dies  a  philamote. 

"  24*  C«fy.— »-CIoie  along  the  foutl^  fide  of  this  iilaod  lies  the 
Ifle  of  Cary,  about,  a  mile  in  compa&,  on  which  are  good 
paftan^^  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  rabUts. 
25.  Saiula.-^lh$  fmail  ifland  of  Sanda  is  fitoated  adjacent 
.  to  the  Mull  of  Kii3ityre,  or  fouthern  part  of  that  peninfula.  It 
Is  above  a  mile  and.  a  half  in  length  and  half  a  mUe  in  breadth  ; 
£uned  as  the  pUce  of  rendezvous  for  the  Danifh  fleet  in  their 
eicurfions  to  thefe  coafts.  -  Hence  it  went  under  tbo  name  of 
Avotta  Portiafa^  and<  is  ftill  fometimes  called  Avon*.  Sanda, 
however^  is  the  itioie  ancient  a9  well  as  the  common  name. 
In  this  ifland  are  the  remains  of  an  old  popifh  chapel.  There 
are  alfo  two  other  £maU  iflands  at  the  eaft  fide  of.  Swada,  well 
calculated  for  keeping  iheep.  In  the  Sound  of  Sandfly  which 
:ts  a  league  diftant  from  the  continent,  there  is  plenty  ^i  cod^ 


■'  Thb  rematndef  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Ifle»  are  com- 
pc4fehded  rnideir  tbe  fliire  of  Bute. .  This  fmall  fbirei)^  county 
fetKb  a^  membec  to  |>ar}iament  altcsmately  with  Calthnefs.  It 
oonfifts  of  the  ffi«nds  of  Bute  and  Arran,  together  .with  the 
'imll  iffe»  caUed.x  greater  8n4  I^fler  Cumbr^y,  and  Inch- 
-^isaitioch. 

'  &rf.— The  illartd  of  Bute  is  fituated  in  the  Frkh  of  Clyde ; 

iad  ve&ls  from  th&  Atlantic,  emering  that  river,  pafs  along 

the  eaftertt  fide  df  the  ifland-    Bot^  is  feparated  fropfi  the 

ififtiici  of  Cowal:in  Argvlefhire  by  a  tong  and  na^ro^  channel 

'flF:lKdf  airiile  in^.breadtn.    The  longitudinal  extent  of  Bute 

{npm  .north,  to.  ibuth  is  about  eighteen  miles ;   \X9^  greateft 

fcrndth  &om  eaft  to  well  about  fiv€»  miles ;  but  fi^e  large 

'bn^^tntering  deq>  ipto  its  area,  irender  its  line  of  cirCtunf^r^nce 

imgblar.  .  Bute:  s^ontains  a  xoy^  boroUgh^  Rotbiay.     The 

toimkcxceUehtlyrfitudted  fpr  tra^e,  having  a  fif)eJharbo\ir  at 

ti»  bottonH  of.  an  jexjtenfive  bay  OJi.thp  notth-weft  fide  pf  the 

^ifland,.in:wlridj  iheii?  je  fafje  ^ucfwtage-    In  theJftwb^rn  part 

of  the  ifland'many  rocks  form  baTaltic  pillars.  _  Abwnd^iiHiie  of 

'  tatr/ttfoiind  in.iboiflanli  and  :g»iat;  quiiintilies  «i:e  ^p^rted. 
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Ittchmarnoch. — On  the  weftern  fide  of  Bute  is  Inchmarooch} 
fo  called  from  St.  Marnoch.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  are  to  be 
feen  on  it,  where  (according  to  Fordun)  had  been  a  cell  of 
monks.  The  extent  of  this  little  lile  is  about  a  mile ;  it  has  i^o 
acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  brulhwood,  near  300  of  moor,  and 
has  a  vaft  ftratum  of  coral  and  ihells  on  the  weft  fide.  The 
furface  of  the  ifland  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hill  and 
dale. 

Arran. — ^The  ifland  of  Arran  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bate, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  direftly  oppofite  to  Loch 
Fyne,  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  foutn  from  the  di(lri£);  of 
Cowal  in  Argylefliire,  nearly  ten  miles  fouth-weft  from  Bute ; 
from  Lochryan  in  Galloway  about  fifteen  leagues  north-weft. 
In  length  this  ifland  may  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles, 
extending  between  north  and  fouth.  Its  greateft  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft  exceeds  fourteen  miles.  Its  furface  is  almoft 
every  where  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  lakes  are  Loch 
Yirfa,  where  falmon  come  to  fpawn ;  Loch  Tana  ;  Loch-na-h-  ' 
jura,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  \  Loch  Mhaclirai ;  and  Lo<?h 
Knock,  or  Charbeil,  full  of  large  eels.  The  chief  rivers  are, 
Abhan*Mlior,  Moina-M hor,  Slaodira-Machrai,  and  Torfa.  The 
laft  two  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  fiilmon.  The  climate 
is  very"  fevere  :  for,  befides  the  violence  of  winds,  the  cold  is 
very  rigorous,  and  the  fnow  lies  here  in  the  vallies  fometimes^ 
for  thirteen  weeks  of  the  winter. . 

Cumbray^tttore. — ^The  greater  Cumbray  is  diftant  about  two 
miles  from  Ayrfhire  and  three  miles  from  Bute.  It  b  fepa- 
rated  from  the  little  Cumbray  upon  the  fouth  by  a  channel  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  length  of  the  ifland  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft  rs  two  miles  and  a  half)  the  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  furface  con* 
tains  about  2,300  acres,  one  tiiird  of  which  is,  or  might  be, 
ctiltivated.  Here  is  a  commodious  dry  harbour,  where  in 
(pring-itides  there  is  water  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet.  There 
is  alfo  a  fafe  anchorage  iflieltered  by  a  rocky  iflet.  There  is 
plenty  of  limeftone,  and  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  excellent 
freeftone.  There  are  two  rocks  on  the  eaft  fide,  of  t6e  ifland 
which  have  Joints  and  feams  like  the  bafaltic  rocks  of  Stafikj 
■but  are  not  to  regularly  columnar. 

Little  Cumbray  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  ftrata  of  rocks  arc  horizontal ;  and  as  they  re- 
cede from  the  fhore,  they  rife  above  each  other  like  ftairs. 
There  are  feverai  caves  in  the  ifland,  and  an  old  fortrefs. 
Upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  ifland  a  light-hocfe  was  erefled 
in  the  vear  1750 ;  but,  as  from  its  elevated  fituation  the  light 
vras  liapje  to  be  obfcured  in  fogs,  another,  with  a  refie£tor,  was 

lately 
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latelf  at&td  upon  a  lower  ftation.    The  whole  ifland  belongs 
to  the  Earlof  Eglintoun. 

Tiie  population  of  the  Qiire  .bf  Bute  is  1 1^79 1  perfons  i  they 
ban  1,928  houfes. 


The  Orkneys. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  lOes  form  together  one  county, 
wbich  fends  a  repfefentative  to  the  Britiih  parliament.  We 
fbsil  confider  firft  the  Orkneys,  and  afterwards  the  more 
noitliern  group  called  the  Shetland  Ifles.  The  iflands  ftvled 
bf  the  modems  the  Orkney d,  are'fituated  in  the  Nortnern 
Ocean,  betweeh  the  coait  of  Caithnefs  and  Shetland;  from 
the  fonner  of  which  they  are  diftant  only  about  four,  and  from 
the  latter  nearly  twenty  leagues. 

Thefe  iflands  became  diftin£ll j  known  to  the  learned  world 
dtiring  the  firft  century.  They  were  at  leaft  difcovered,  if 
they  were  not  fubdued,  h^  the  Roman  fleet  which  circum- 
naYigated  the  Bfitifli  ifland  in  AgricoIa*s  memorable  campaign, 
A.  I>.  84 :  and  eYcn  ThuU  was,  in  that  voyage,  defcried, 
which  had  hitherto  been  hid  amid  ft  eternal  fnows.  The  name 
of  Orcades  formed  a  claffic  term  during  ciaflical  times.  The 
iflands  and  their  appellation  became  familiar  to  the  Romans 
from  their  communications  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Bri« 
tain,  before  the  Scslndinavian  rovers  appeared  in  the  Britifli 
itas.  'iT^ere  Js  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Orkney  Ifles  were 
planted  during  early  ages  by  the  pofterity  of  the  fame  people 
who  fettled  weftem  Surope.  The  ftone  monuments  which 
ftiB  remain  plainly  eftal)rifli  that  obfcure  truth ;  yet,  owing 
prt)bablv  to  fome  phyfical  caufe,  the  original  people  feem  to 
havediuppeared  in  fdkne  period  of  a  prior  date  to  our  common 
era. 

During  the  eflax  of 'tWo  centuries,  thofe  defert  ifles  became 
the  harbours  of  the  ferocious  feamen  of  northern  Europe.  .  In 
366,  the  great  Theodofius  purfued  the  Saxon  fleet  into  the 
ufual  haunts  of  thofe  enterprizing  pirates ;  and  he  is  (aid,  in 
Slanguage  of  panegyric,  to  have  ftained  the  Orkneys  with 
the  bloody  ftreams  of  Saxons  flain.  The  Orkneys  were  fettled 
by  the  Scandinavians  before  the  age  of  Columba,  who  found 
<>n«  of  dieir  chiefs  at  the  refidence  of  Bridei  the  Piftilh  king ; 
snd^riio  fent  his  miflionaries  to  illuminate  the  darknefs  of 
thofe  benighted  ifl^ds.  Chriftianity  was  at  this  period  intn>- 
duced  among  theni  by  Saint  Columba. 
Soon  ifter  the  year  87  r,  Harold  Harfagre  having  united  the 
VoL.IV.  •'  M  .  feveral 
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fcveral  provinces  of  Norway  by  a  haydl  viaoryj  purfued  the 
fugitives  into  Shetland  and  Orkney,  fubdued  the  iflaoders,  and 
there  eftabliftied  the  authority  of  his  vigorous  government*. 
His  whole  power  the  conqueror  delegated  to  Sigurd,  the  fon 
of  Eyftain  and  brother  of  Rognwald,  who  is  praifed  by  Wor- 
mius  as  a  poet:  him,  Harold  created  the  firft  earl  of  the 
Orcadian  dynafty,  and  after  him  a  long  fucceflion  of  earls, 
enfued,  whp,  amid  their  difienGons  and  piracies,  probably 
yielded  but  flight  fubje^ibn  to  the  Norwegian  kings.  It-  was 
an  age  of  barbarifm,  when  proteSron  could  only  be  gained  by 
flavery,  and  wealth  could  mod  eafiiy  be  obtained  by  plunder^ 
Torf-Eyner,  who  ruled  the  Orkneys  about  the  year  930,  firft 
taught  them .  the  ufe  of  turf  for  fuel  during  the  fcarcity  of 
wood.  In  980^  the  Orkney  men  were  converted  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  which  had  been  early  intimated  to  them  l}y 
the  zealous  Columbans,  and  at  length  per(e£!led  by  Saint  Mag- 
nus. Shetland  and  Orkney  continued  m  fubjedHon  to  Norway 
till  the  year  1,468,  when  James  III.  gained,  by  the  gentle  mode 
of  marriage,  what  he  could  not  have  acquired  by  the  roUgh 
means  of  war :  a  prudent  union  which  this  prince  effedlcd 
with  the  Princefs  of  Denmark  gave  him  poflelTion  of  thefe 
iiles,  and  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown  by  a£^  of  parlia- 
ment*. 

The  Orl^ey  Iflands  are  fixty-feven  in  number,  twenty-eight 
of  which  are  inhabited ;  the  remaining  thirty-nine,  *  known 
under  the  name  of  holms^  are  dedicated  to  the  pafhirmg  of  a 
few  cattle,  {heep,  or  rabbits,  and  are  in  general  too  fmall  and 
too  much  expofed  to  the  violence  of  the  weather  to  be  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  give  a  minute  accociat  of  each  of  thefe 
ifles.     Some  pf  the  principal  alone  will  be  noticed. 

Mainlandj  or  Pomona. — ^This  ifland^is  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  \  and  the  remaining  iflands  Receive  the  appellation  of 
north  or  fouth  ifles  from  their  pbfition  with  regard  to  it.  The 
Mainland^  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  extends' not  lefs  than 
"  thirty  EngUfti  miles,  and  difplays  confiderable  variety  of  ap- 
pearance«  A  ridge  of  hills,  of  no  great  height,  rifes-  on  its 
eaftem  extremity,  and  ftretches  weftward,  with  fome  interrup- 
tions, to  ^  confiderable  diftance  \  after  which  it  turns  northward^ 
nearly  at  right  angles, .  fo  as  to  run  parallel  to  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  i&nd,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  fix  miles* 
Along  the  weftern  boundary  run  the  hills  of  Stromnefs  and 
Sandwick.  Through  this  extenfive  tra£t  the  hills  are  generally 
green  on>  the  fides,  many  parts  of  which  are  prodtidive  when 
cultivated.    The  tops  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  heath  and 

various. 
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Tarious  forts  of  grafs^  and  afford  a  fecure  haunt  for  multitudes 

of  moor-fowl,  as  well  as  padure  for  (heep,  black  cattle,  and 

horfes.    The  breadth  of  the  Mainland  is  by  no  means  conGder- 

able;  for  though  it  reaches  nearly  fixteen  miles  on  the  weft 

fide,  the  eaft  does  not  extend  above  five  or  fix  ;  and  near  the 

middle  it  is  fo  narrow  as  to  form  a  neck  of  land  which  com* 

prehcnds  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  dividing  the  iiland 

into  two  peninfulas.     The  fpacious  and  beautiful  bay  of  Scalpa 

bounds  the  one  fide  of  this  illhmus,  and  the  bay  of  Kirkwall 

the  other;  and  the  ground  that  lies  between  them  is  at  once* 

fo  fiat,  fo  damp,  and  in  other  refpefts  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 

render  it  probable  that  the  fea,  fome  time  or  other,  has  occu* 

pied  the  whole  fpace  between  them.     To  the  eaft  ward  of  the 

bay  of  Kirkwall  is  the  bay  of  Inganefs.     Advancing  from  the 

north,,  it  is  fo  well  (heltered  from  the  weft  winds  as  to  render 

it  an  extremely  commodious  retreat  for  (hipping.     Another 

bay  to  the  eaft  ward  advances  inland  and  forms  a  large  territdfy, 

or  parifb  of  Deernefs,  into  a  peninfula.     This  bay  is'alfo  well 

calculated  to  afford  a  retreat  for  (hipping.     In  this  eaftem  part 

of  the  ifland  the  (oil  is  in  general  th'.n,  and  the  cultivated  land 

lies  in  a  declivity  to  the  fouth.     The  houfes  of  the  peafantry, 

jiowever,  are  neatly  built,  and  their  fitiall  gardens  are  ufually 

in  good  order.     In  the  weftem  part  of  the  Mainland  is  the 

greatioch  of  Stehnis,  rifing  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Kerfton, 

which  proceeds  from  the  (outh.     The  tide  in  fome  meafure 

alternately  fills  and  almoft  empties  it.     Its  direflion  is  toward 

the  north- weft'  to  the  eitent  of  five  miles.    Trout,  flounders, 

and  other  kinds  of  fi(h'  are  found  in  it.     The  village  of  Strom* 

nefs  is  on  the  foulh-weft  quarter  of  the  Mainlatifl.     It  would 

appear  that  deer  have  once  inhabited  this  ifland,  as  their  horns 

have  fometimes  been  dug  up';  and,  both  from'  tradition  and 

from  the  roots  of  trees  and  hazle  nuts  which  are  frequently 

dug  up,  there  feems  rcafon  to  believe  that  at  fome  diftanc 

period  it  was  not  deftitute  of  woods.  '^ 

Kirktua//^  the  only  royal  borough  in  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  or  ftewartry  of  Orkney,  is  fituated 
on  the  Mainland  or  Pomona.  It  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land 
walhed  on  one  fide  by  the  road  and  bay  of  Kirkwall,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  pleafant  inlet  of  the  fea  which  flows  by  the  back 
o^  ihe  gardens  at  high  water.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  but  it 
of  incoufiderable  breadth,  having  only  one  ftreet  running  the 
whole  length,  very  inconvenient  from  its  riarrownefs  and  the 
bailncfs  of  the  pavement  j  and  toward  the  ftVeet  the  end*  or 
gables  of  the  houfes  are  placed,  which  gives  it  an  awkward 
appearance.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  reCde  h<re» 
and  a  confiderable  num'ber  of  (hopfceepers ;  but  the  body  of 
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the  people  is  compofed  of  txadefmen,  boatmen,  fervants,  and 
day  labourers.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provoft, 
four  magiftrates,  a  dean  of  guild,  treafurer,  and  fifteen  other 
membersi  who  together  compofe  a  council  that  meets  at 
Michaelmas  every  year  for  the  purpofe  of  alternately  cleftxng 
and  being  elc£lea  }  and  at  other  times  to  collect  and  difpenfe 
the  public  funds,  and  tranfaft  the  other  branches  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  community.  Kirkwall  and  the  four  northern 
boroughs,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  jointly  choofe  a 
burgefs  to  reprefent  them  in  the  Britifh  parliament.^  In  this 
town  the  {heriff*,  th^  admiral,  the  commiflary,  and  juftice  of 
peace  courts,  are  occafionally  convened  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  ;  and  for  the  cognizance  and  regulation. of  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters,  the  three  prelbvteries  of  which  the  provincial 
iynod  is  compofed,  and  aJfo  the  fynotl  itfelf,  meet  at  leaft 
once  a  year,  or  oftener  according  to  circumftances.  Here  is 
alfo  a  cuftom«-houfe  and  poft*office,  and  a  ftore-houfe,  into 
which  are  colle&ed  the  rents,  that  are  moftly  paid  in  kind  of 
both  the  biihopric  and  earldom,  which  are  generally  let  on 
leafe  to  merchants,  who  fometimes  difpofe  of  them  here,  fdme« 
times  fend  them  out  of  the  country.  The  town-houfe  is  fop- 
poned  on  pillarb  forming  a  piazza  in  front,  and  in  every  refpe& 
a  neat  and  commodious  building  \  the  firft  ftory  of  which  is 
divided  into  apartments  for  a  common  prifon,  the  fecond  for 
an  aflembly-hadi,  with  a  large  adjoining  room  for  the  courts  of 
juftice,  and  the  higheft  is  fet  apart  as  a  lodge  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  free-mafons.  To  the 
weft  of  this,  and  at  no  great  diftance,  are  the  fchool-houfes, 
in  which  are  taught  the  leveral  branches  of  Engliih  education, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  For  nothing,  however,  is  the 
town  more  celebrated  than  for  its  excellent  harbour,  broad, 
fafe,  and  capacious,  with  a  bottom  of  clay  fo  firm,  and  a  depth 
of  water  fo  convenient,  as  to  afford  anchorage  for  (hips  of  a 
large  fize  and  in  great  numbers.   ' 

"  As  rcliques  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  known  by  the  names,  of 
the  King's  Caftle,  the  Bi(hop's  Palace,  and  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  are  entitled  to  notice. 

Gram/ay. — Gracmfay  is  one  of  the  fouthem  iflands  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  fouth*eaft  from  Stromnefs.  It  extendi  from 
eaft  to  weft  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  whole  is  level  and  the  foil  good  ;  being  either 
ufed  for  com  or  fuffered  to  remain  in  old  grafs.  In  the  interior 
parts  a  bed  of  ilate  fupports  the  thin  furface. 

Hoy, — Another  inhabited  ifland  is  Hoy,  feparated  from 
Grxmfay  by  a  ftrait  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  confifts  of  the 
higheft  land  in  Orkney.    Almpft  the  whole  of  it  is  occupied 
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hj  three  large  hills  in  the  f(^m  of  a  triangle,  of  which  that  to 
^  the  north-eaft  is  the  largeft.  Except  along  the  north  ihores, 
which  are  bordered  with  a  loamy  foil  and  a  rich  verdure^  the 
ifland  has  a  foil  compofed  of  peat  and  clay,  of  which  the 
former  commonly  predominates,  black,  wet,  and  fpongy.  This 
fcems  to  arife  from  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falling  here  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  ifland  is  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  pafture  of  (heep.  On  the  hills  are  many 
alpine  plants ;  and  among  them  fome  delightful  vallies,  inter- 
fered with  rivulets,  whofe  banks  are  decked  with  flowers  and 
fliekered  with  flirubs,  fuch  as  the  birch,  the  hazel,  and  the 
currant,  which  are  fometimes  honoured  with  the  name  of  trees, 
becaufe  in  this  particulaV  fituatlon  they  have  rifen  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  ground  that  fupports  them.  The  Wart  or  Ward 
hill  of  Hoy  rifes  to  about  a  mile  in  height  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  Weftward  from  this  hill  is  a  ftupendous  rock  called 
the  Old  Man  of  Hoy.  It  rifes  about  1,500  feet  above  the  fea, 
and  refembles,  at  a  diftance,  a  monftrous  ruin,  from  the  fan- 
taftic  manner  in  which  its  fides  and  fummit  have  been  wora 
I  by  the  dafhing  of  the  waves  of  a  tempeftuous  ocean,  or  by  the 
I        a£lion  of  the  winds  in  this  northern  climate.    Hoy,-  in  former 

times,  produced  large  birch  trees  and  white  bares. 
I  Waas. — ^The  ifland  of  Waas  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 

excellent  harbours,  called  Orcbope,  Kirkhope,  and  Longhopew 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Pentknd  Frith*     It  is  in  truth  a  diftrift 
I        of  Hoy,  or  peninfula  conne£ted  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  forms  the  fputhern  part  of  that  ifland. 

Ruja^,  Farrajt  Cavay^  Flotay. — Ruflay,  Farray,  and  Caray 

are  fmaU  iflands  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Hoy,  and  fupport  a  few 

perfons.    Flotay  is  on  the  fame  fide  of  Hoy,  and  is  three  miles 

I         long  and  little  more  than  one  in  breadth.     It  has  a  bay  called 

i         Panhope,  well  known  to  mariners.     Its  weftem  fide  is  covered 

with  long  heath,  and  abounds  with  moor-fowl  \  the  remainder 

I         is  covered  with  grafs  or  cultivated  for  com. 

I  Ronald/ay, — South  Ronaldfay  is  the  mofl;  populous  of  the 

foudiem  divifion  of  the  iflands.    It  confiits  of  about  eighteen 

fqoare  miles ;  and  the  arable  and  grafs  lands  form  a  larger  pro* 

portion  than  eifewhere  to  the  rude  ordinary  paftures*     Much 

kelp  is  produced  on  its  fliores. 

5wf/i/ia. — ^To  the  fouth-wefl:  of  the  former  is  Swanay,  or 
Swiona^  a  fmall  iihnd  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  is 
▼ery  barren,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  few  families  who  |ain  ^ 
livelihood  by  the  wages  which  the  men  receive  for^a&mg  as 
.  pilots  to  the  veflels  paffing  that  dangerous  ftrait.  At  each  fide 
of  it  are  the  whirlpools  called,  the  WelU  of&viinmh  which  are 
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chiefly  dangerous  in  a  calm.  It  is  faifi  that,  to  avoid  them, 
when  a  veffel  is  found  within  the  vortex,  it  is  found  neceffary 
to  throw  out  a  barrel,  or  fome  bulky  fiibftance,  at  the  ftern  of 
the  veflel,  whereby  to  enable  her  to  turn  her  fide  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  thereby  to  ftand  out  of  it.  Iri  a  quick  breeze 
of  wind  the  pools  may  be  puffed  with  little  danger.  In- 
deed, thefe  currents  feem,  like  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  to 
have  been  chiefly  rendered  formid^^le  by  ignorance.  A 
poft*o(Hce  boat,  four  times  in  the  week,  croffes  the  Pentland 
Frith  from  Caithnefs,  and  in  fifty  years  no  accident  has  *  oc- 
curred. The  cafe  feems  to  have  been  very  different  formerly, 
3;^  it  is  faid  that  a  Scot^ifli  fiiherman  was  imprifoned  in  Kirk- 
wall, in  the  beginning  of  May,  for  publifhing.  an  account  of 
tb^  Revolution  by  which  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange 
were  raifed  tp  the  throne  of  the  Britifii  iflands  in  the  preceding 
month  of  November ;  and  he  would  have  fuffered  punilhment 
had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  veffel. 
The  truth  of  the  ftory,  however,  has  of  late  been  doubted. 

PeatUind  Si<rry. — Pentland  Skerry  is  one  of  two  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Pentland  Frith,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  family  who 
take  care  of  the  light-houfe ;  the  importance  of  which  eftablifli' 
ment  muft  be  obvious,  when  it  is  confidered  that  3,300  (hips 
have  paffed  this  frith  annually. 

JBurray, — Burray  is  feparated  from  South  Ronaldfay  by  a 
^erry  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length  and 
one  in  breadth.  Potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  onions,  cabbage,  and 
tuniip,  are  raifed  here  in  greater  perfeflion  than  in  the  other 
iflands ;  and  white  and  red  clover  abound  in  the  natural 
paftures. 

Lamon. — Lamon  is  a  fmall  i^and  betweeii  Burray  and  the 
Mainland.     It  contains  only  one  family. 

Copinjay, — Copinfay,  to  the  ^aftward  of  the  Mainland,  forms 
an  excellent  land-mark  for  fliips.  It  prefents  a  bold  perpendi- 
cular front  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  esft.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  two  or 
three  families,  who  rear  fome  corn. 

5Afl[^/«/5xv.— -Shapinfay  is  adjacent  to  the  Mainland.  On  its 
northern  fide  its  furface  amounts  to  about  nine  fquare  miles. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  bi(hops  of  Orkney.  Around  the 
whole  iiland  the  fhores  are  low,  and  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
inland  pretty  level,  and  covered  with  grafs  and  corn  fields. 
Towards  the  middle,  the  land  is  confiderably  higher,  and  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  a  barren  wafte,  fit  only  for  iheep 
pafture.  A  fmall  bay  is  called  Grucula,  in  confequence,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  of  one  of  Agricola*s  (hips  having  been 
(trended  here*     In  fa£l,  fome  Roman  coins  baye  been  lately 
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found  near  the  place.    Its  on\f  harbour  is  that  of  Elwlck. 
About  120  tons  of  kelp  a^e  annually  burned  on  its  Aores/ 

Strofifay, — Stronfay  is  a  pretty  large  ifland,  rather  flat,  fitu- 
ated  to  the  eaft  of  the  former,  frqm  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
rapid  frith  of  the  fame  name,  fix  miles  wide.  On  that  quarter 
it  bounds  the  group  of  the  Orkney  iflands.  From  au  infpec- 
tioa  of  the  map,  it  appears  not  only  to  be  curioufly  indented, 
but  almoft  cut  into  three  diftinft  iflands,  which  were  formerly 
fo  many  feparate  pariflies ;  and  this  interfeftion  has  probably 
given  rife  to  the  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  ancients  of  the 
IJUofStrandy  or  Stron/ay.  Its  climenfions  are  feven  miles  long 
and  four  broad  ;  through  the  whole  it  difcovers  much  variety 
in  point  of  foil, and  elevation;  and  while  it  equals  feveral  of 
the  reft  in  the  produSion  of  the  fruits  of  the  eartli,  it  enjoys 
one  advantage  over  them  in  its  very  convenient  fituation  fot 
an  exienfive  and  lucrative  fiihery.  This  advantage,  however 
much  defpifed  at  prefent,  feems  to  have  attrafied  attention  in 
former  times,  when  the  ifland  Was  confidered  as  of  more  con-^ 
fequcnce,  on  account  of  its  extenfive  ifitercourfe  with  the  eaft 
in  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  herring  fifliery,  a  pretty  extenfive 
one  being  then  carried  on  in  that  ifland.  The  exa£t  (hare 
which  the  inhabitants  had  in  (hat  bufinefs  cannot  be  now  afcer- 
tained,  but  it  was  probably  not  very  great,  as  moft  of  the 
operations  were  performed  by  people  from  the  county  of  Fife, 
who  being  called  home  in  the  commotion-  that  then  (hook  the 
kingdom,  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kilfyth  ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  that  promifing  fpecies  of 
induftry.  The  ifland  has  two  harbours,  or  rather  places  of 
renreat,  for  fhips  j  Linga  Sound  on  the  weft,  and  Papay  Sound 
on  the  north-eaft. 

Papay. — ^Papay  Stronfay  is  a  pleafant  little  level  ifland,  of 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  on  the  north-eaft  of  the  former. 

Eday» — Eday  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north  ifles.  It 
is  about  five  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  one  and  a  half 
broad.  It  confifls  chiefly  of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  afford- 
ing excellent  paft\ire.  It  pofleflies  two  good  harbours  or  road- 
fteads,  each  iheltered  by  a  fmall  iflet,  where  veflels  of  any 
burden  may  ride  in  fafety.  The  one  is  called  Calf  Sound,  and 
the  other  Fierfnefs. 

Farey. — Farey  is  a  fmall  ifland,  about  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  rather  flat,  and  covered  with  verdure. 
Befides  a  very  advantageous  fituation  for  fifliing,  it  has  a 
foil  and  furface  more  than  fuflicient  to  raife  botn  com  and 
cattle,  in  ordinary  years,  to  anfwer.  every  demand  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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ftuM/oy.— ^nday,  fo  called  from  the  nature  of  iu  foH,  is  i^ 
extent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  . 
from  one  mile  or  lefs  in  fome  places,  to  two  or  three  ia 
others.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  having  many  extended 
points,^  with  bays  running  a  confiderable  way  inland.  .  It  lies 
to  the  north-eaft  of  the  ifles  of  Eday  and  Stronfay,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  channel  from  two  to  three  miles  broad. 
The  furface  is  low  and  flat,  particuburly  on  the  eaft  coaft,^ 
which  not  only  renders  the  coaft  dangerous  to  mariners,  but 
fubje£ls  the  ifland  to  inundation  from  a  fpring-tide  with  a  gale 
of  eafterly  wind.  The  foil  is  every  where  mixed  vith  £and» 
and  when  well  nianured  with  fea*ware  produces  as  good  crops 
as  any  ifland  in  the  Orkneys.  The  making  of  kelp  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people  during  the  furomer^  and  no 
ifland  of  the  Orkneys,  of  the  fame  extent  of  fea-coaft,  pro-^ 
duces  an  equal  quantity  with  this  ifland.  It  generally  pjt>- 
duces  500  or  600  tons ;  and  620  tons  have  been  made  in  a 
feafon.  The  two  principal  harbours  are  Kettletofet  on  the. 
fouth,  and  Otterfwick  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  both 
pretty  fafe  and  commodious. 

North  Ronaldfaj  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  Sanday,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  very  rapid 
and  dangerous  frith.  It  contains  about  four  fquare  miles.  It 
is  little  raUed  above^the  level  of  the  fea ;  and  at  lead  100  tons 
of  kelp  are  annually  manufaAured  on  the  fliore. 

JF£^?r)flFy.— Weftray  is  of  more  importance.  It  lies  on  the 
north- weft  quarter  of  the  whole  iflands.  In  form  it  irefemWes 
a  crofs,  the  body  of  which  is  eight,  and  it's  arms  about  five 
miles  in  length.  Through  this  whole  extent,  which  ftretches 
from  -fouth-eaft  to  north*weft,  it  forms  a  ridge,  low  on  the 
Ihores  and  gently  elevated  towards  the  middle  ;  and  from  fouth 
to  north,  on  the  weft  fide,  a  range  of  pretty  high  hills  forms 
its  boundary  in  that  dire£tion.  The  cultivated  lands  and  the 
principal  graf^^  paftures  are  cm  the  eaft  end,  and  on  the  north 
and  fouth  Azores  \  a  large  portion  of  them  is  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  where  both  of  them  are  uncommonly  fine  ;  an<!  as  the 
wafte  land  lies  in  .the  middle  of  thefe  trails,  what  is  on  the 
weft  and  on  the  north- weft  is  inferior  neither  in  quantity  not 
quality.  The  ifland  contains  abundance  of  peat  for  fueK 
Much  com  is  raifed,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality;  but  the 
grafs  is  good  ;  and  in  the  boifterous  feas  around  it,  abundance 
of  fifli  are  found.  On  the  eaft  and  fouth  are  two  bays,  to 
which  fliips  retire  in  fummer ;  but  the  only  fafe  harbour  is 
called  Pier-o-wall,  on  the  north-weft ;  and  this  is  fit  for  fmall 
veflels  only.  Formerly  it  aflForded  accommodation  fi^r  fliips  of 
much  greater  burden,  and  it  is  flieltered  in  all  dircftions  \  but 
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lK»n  the  blowing  of  the  fand,  which  of  late  has  beeii  very 
great,  the  water  has  become  fo  (hallow,  that  (hips  which  have 
Qccafion  to  put  in  here  *are  compelled  to  anchor  in  a  more 
open  road  farther  out  in  the  hari>our.  The  blowing  of  the 
fand  has  alfo  fpread*  defolation  over  fome  of  the  moil  beautiful 
and  beft  land  not  only  in  this  iiland  but  alfo  in  Sanday. 

Papay  Wefiraj.  —  Papay  Weftray  is  a  beautiful  little  ifland 
to  the  north  pt  the  former,  ^t  is  four  miles  long  and  about 
one  mile  broad.  It  is  pleafant  and  fertile^  and  abounds  with 
^ne  natural  clover;  A  lake  of  frefli  water  adorns  its  fouth- 
eaft  comer, 

JSagleJbaj.  —  Eaglefliay  is  about  fix  miles  fouth  of  Weftray, ' 
-and  dmded  from  it  by  a  tempeftuous  fri(h.    It  is  about  two 
piiles  long  and  one  broad ;  and  in  this  part  of  die  world  is  . 
accounted  fo  beautiful,  as  to  have  been  chofen  as  a  place 
of  refidence  by  fome  of  the  ancient  counts  and  biOiops  of 
Orkney. 

Roffaj.  .*—  Ronfay  lies  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Mainland, 
and  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The  greateft 
part  of  it  is  hill-ground,  but  it  has  fome  ftripes.  of  arable 
laod  on  the  coaft.  It  has  feveral  fmall  lakes,  which  give  rife 
to  a  number  of  rivulets.  It  has  feveral  fafe  harbours,  and  is 
s^ounted  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  Orkney  Ifies^ 

J^«>.— .Weir  is  divided  from  Ronfay  by  Weir  Sound, 
which  is  one  of  the  beft  retreats  for  (hipping  in  the  diftri£):. 
The  ifland  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  lies  com* 
paradvely  low.  It  has  abundance  of  turf  for  fuel,  but  its  foil 
If  poor. 

JSn-ballow. — En-hallow  is  only  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  feparated  from  Ronfay  by  a  reef  of  rocks, 
which  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  therefore  dangerous.  It 
contains  two  families,  who  fay  that  neither  rats,  mice,  not 
cats  will  live  in  it. 

Gairfay.  —  Gairfay  is  a  mile  from  the  Mainland,  and  two 
miles  tottth  from  Weir.  It  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad ; 
coofifting  chiefly  of  a  hill  that  is  fteep  on  the  weft  fide,  but 
gradually  declines,  forming  a  tolerably  fertile  diftrifl  on  the 
Caft.     It  has  a  harbour,  called  Milbourn,  on  this  laft  fide. 

Damfay. — Damfay  is  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall. 
It  is^fparcelya  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick 
fward  of  fine  grafs,  which  is  ufed  for  the  pafturage  of  iheep. 

Property  in  land  is  held  in  the  Orkneys  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
which  maj  be  reduced  to  three :  i.  Kin^ stands^  which  had 
formerly' belonged  to  the  earls  of  Orkney,  but  which  had 
Veen^  in  procefs  of  time,  feued  out  or  granted  in  perpetuity 
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to  rvailkb^  who  became  boitad  to  pay  for  eter  the  old  rents, 
whix^were  ufually  taken  in  kind,  on  account  of  the  fcaccity 
of  moi|)ey.  2.  Kirk  lands^  or  thofe  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  bifliops  and  clergy  of  Orkney,  and  which  are  now  held 
by  prtTate  perfons,  to  whofe  anceftors  they  had  been  granted 
in  feu  or  perpetuity,  for  payment  in  kind  of  the  old  rents. 
.  And,  bftly,  there  are  udal  lands ^  or  lands  held  without  any 
written  charters.  This  tenure  occurs  no  where  elfe  in  the 
Scottifh  territory,  excepting  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  in 
the  four  towns  of  Lochmaben.  It  would  appear  that  the 
feudal  fyftem  had  never  fully  penetrated  to  thefe  northern 
iilands.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Udaliers  are  few  in  number  ; 
fotne  of  diem  pay  a  fmall  rent  to  the  crown  or  churchy  and 
fome  pay  to  neither. 

The  weighing  inftruments  of  this  territory  are  reckoned 
among  its  grievances.  They  were  brought  from  Norway  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  fmalleft  of  thefe  weights,  or  the 
one  of  the  loweft  denomination,  'is  the  mark  j  twenty-four 
marks  make  a  fetteen,  or  lifpund,  or  pund  byimer, .  or  fpan ; 
all  of  which  are  equivalent  and  convertible  terms  \  and  though 
the  three  latter  are  now  obfolete,  they  were  commonly  ufed 
in  the  laft  age.  Six  fetteens  or  lifpunds  make  a  meil,  and 
twenty-four  meils  a  laft.  The  weigliing  inftruments,  which 
are  of  the  fame  extrafiion,  are  the  byfmer  and  pundler ;  on  the 
former  of  which  are  reckoned  m^rks  and  fetteens  or  lifpunds^ 
and  od  the  latter  fetteens  or  meils.  The  original  ftandard^  of 
thefe  have  been  long  loft  or  deilroyed  \  ana  hence  they  91^ 
fluctuating,  and  in  fome  meafure  arbitrary.  But  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  a  i'etteen  or  lifpund,  on  the  byfmer,  is  different 
from  a  fetteen  on  the  pundler ;  and  all  the  marks  on  the 
former,  and  the  fctteen  on  the  latter,  are  intirely  different 
from  one  another.  This  occafions  fome  partixmlar  weights 
on  each  of  thefe  inftruments  to  be  moft  advantageous  to  the 
feller,  as  others  are  to  the  buyer;  and  this  being  known  only 
to  thofe  who  are  much  in  the  pradice  of  weighin2,  not  only 
iftrangers,  but  aUb  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  unable  to  guard 
jebemfelyes  againft  impofition. 

The  produce  of  thefe  iflands  in  grain  is  inconfiderable. 
The  gardens  afford  efculept  vegetables,  and  fome  of  the  minor 
fruits  as  currants,  but  the  larger  and  more  highly  flavoured^  «s 
apples,  pearsy  and  plums  do  not  attain  perfe&ion.  The  coails 
and  frefh  waters  abound  with  fifti,  and  when  induftryihan  be 
stimulated  by  capital,  it  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  the 
ocean  may  be  rendered  extremely  beneficial.  The  common 
frog  and  tJxe  toad  are  the  only  reptiles  found  in  thefe  iflands* 
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The  doincftic  birds  are  dunghill  fo^l,  furkeya,  and  fom^times 
peacocks ;  which  lail  are  at  times  reared  about  gentlemen's 
hoofes.  Ducks  and  geefe  are  eVery  where  reared  in  vaft  num- 
bers. The  Wild  birds,  both  migratory  and  indigenous,  are 
very  nutnerous*  Falcons  and  eagles  are  the  mod  deftruftive ; 
partridges  haveheen  introduced,  but  p^rilhedj  the  magpye  is 
never  feen  there  5  and  if  the  rook  appear,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
portend  a  famine.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous  in  catching 
the  various  forts  of  aquatic  fowl. 

The  quadrupeds  are,  the  fhrew-moufe,  the  moufe,  the 
fliort  tailed  field-moufe  or  vole-moufe,  the  field-n?oufe,  the 
brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  the  common  black  rat,  the  rabbit, 
the  feal  or  felchy,  the  otter,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the 
flieep,  the  ox,  and  the  horfe.  The  brown  or  Norwegian  rat 
has  been  introduced  by  the  (hipping  that  frequent!  the  iflands. 
It  has  nearly  baniflied  the  common  Ijlack  rat.  The  broy^n  rat 
infefts  houfes,  barns,  hen  roods,  rabbit  warrens,  and  in  fome 
inftances,  even  church- yards.  Its  ftrength  is  great.  From 
the  rip  of  the  nofe  to  the  point  of  the  tail  is  eighteen  inches. 
Its  legs  are  firm,  and  its  claws  and  fore-teeth  (harp.  It  fwiros 
and  dives  readily.  Even  when  attacked  by  man  it  difcovers 
no  great  alarm.  Rabbits  fo  much  abound  here  that  their  ikins 
form  a  confiderable  commerce.  Their  colour  is  brown  j  an 
entirely  white  one  is  rare.  They  feed  on  com  and  grafs,  and 
ibmetimes  on  fea-weeds  and  the  roots  of  vegetables.  Hawks, 
eagles,  dogs,  cats,  and  otters,  prey  upon  them  j  yet  they 
multiply  prodigioufly.  No  hares,  however,  exift  in  thefe 
iflands,  becaufe  from  want  of  woods,  and  their  incapacity  of 
retreating  into  the  earth  like  rabbits,  they  find  no  refuge  from 
their  numerous  enemies.  The  feal  is  very  common  in  the 
fmall  iflands  or  holms.  Some  of  them  meafure  ei^ht  or  nine 
feet  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to  the  claws  of  the  hind  legs ; 
and  at  the  fhoulders  they  are  nearly  as  much  in  circumference. 
For  their  {kins  and  oil  they  are  (hot,,  caught  in  nets,  or  knockeil 
down  with  clubs.  Hams  made  of  young  feals  are  thought 
tolerable  by  the  natives.  Dogs  are  here  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. To  a  little  farmer  a  dog  is  more  valuable  than  a 
horfe  or  a  cow,  becaufe  he  has  no  other  mode  of  protefting 
his  com.  The  fpecies  of  hog  reared  here  is  fmall,  the  colour 
variable,  black,  brown,  dirty  white,  and  tawny,  the  back 
highly  arched,  and  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  long  ftifF 
brifUes  -,  the  ears  ereft  and  (liarp  pointed  ;  the  nofe  amazingly 
flrong.  Its  awkward  (hape  and  ugly  appearance  (how  it  to  be 
diflerent  from  what  are  met  with  in  aim  oft  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  in  general  as  lean  as  they  are  ugly, 
having  only  a  yery  poor  pafture }  but  when  put  up  to  be  fed, 
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and  furniflied  with  fuitahle  provender,  they  in  a  (horttinie, 
and  at  little  cxpence,  acquire  flelh  which  for  delicacy  and 
flavour,  is  much  efjteemed.  Even  the  hair  of  thefe  animals  is 
an  article  of  conGderable  value,  in  as  far  as  it  fetves  as  a  fub* 
ftitute  for  hemp  in  making  ropes  to  anchor  fifliirtg-boats ;  for 
~  confining  in  the  fields  horfes  and  cattle  i  and  for  binding 
about  the  middle,  men,  in  order  to  let  them  down  in  fafety 
to  rob  the  neils,  and  catch  the  young,  6f  fuch  birds  as  build  in 
thr;  fhelvcs  of  the  rock. 

The  manufaftures  of  thefe  ifland  are  not  great.  Woollen 
cloth,  blankets,  and  (lockings « are  made  in  fmall  portions  and 
of  a  coarfe  texture }  linen  is  produced  in  greater  quantity,  and 
of  better  quality ;  but  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ork- 
neys, and  which  greatly  exceeds  all  others  in  point  of  im- 
portance, is  that  of  kelp,  which  is  a  thriving  and  profitable 
undertaking. 

There  are  in  thefe  iflands  24,445  people,  inhabiting  41550 
Jionfes. 


The  Sheti.and  Islands.  . 

TJie  Shetland  Iflands  confifl  of  about  feventeen  which  are 
inhabited,  and  a  number  of  lefler  ones  called,  as  in  Orkney, 
HolmSi  dedicated  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  flieep,  &c. 

The  political  hiftory  and  prefent  (ituation  of  both  thefe 
clufters  of  iflands,  vith  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  landed 
property  is  held,  is  the  fame.  The  Shetland  nave  in  all  ages 
followed  ^le  deftiny  of  the  Orkney  Ifles. 

Mainland. ^^The  principal  ifland  is  here,  as  in  Orkney, 
called  the  Mainland,  and  bears  a  larger  proportion  16  the  whole 
territory  than  in  Orkney.      The  Mainland  is  no  lefs  than  60 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  fome  places  it  is 
upwards  of  twelve  miles  in  breadth.     It  projects  into  the  fea 
with  a  vaft  multitude  of  irregular  promontories  \  and  is  on  all 
fides  fo  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbours  that 
no  part  of  it  lies  above  three  miles  from  the  fea.    Thus  the 
territory  may  be  confidered  as  wholly  maritime.    The  next 
ifland  in  point  of  magnitude  is  the  ifland  of  Tell,  which  lies 
to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland.     It  is  twenty  mUeS  long 
and  nearly  twelve  broad.     The  coaft  is  bold  and  rocky^  inter- 
fered by  feveral  bays,  or  as  they  are  here  called,  Voes^  which 
form  fafe  harbours.     The  chief  of  thefe  are  called  Hauma  Fo^, 
Burra  Voe^  and  Mid  Yell  Voe.    The  furface  is  pretty  leyel, 
with  feveral  fmall  lakes, '  which  are  tlie  fources  of   a  few 
rivulets.  ^ 

Lerwul^ 
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Lenvicli  fituated  on  the  Mainland,  is  the  capital  of  the  Ifles, 
and  the  feat  of  the  courts  held  by  the  fheriff-depute  or  fteward- 
depule.  The  town  ftands  on  the  fpacious  harbour  called 
Lerwicki  or  BreiTajr  found,  and  derives  its  only  coufequence 
from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  retort  of  the  veffels  employed 
in  the  whale  fifliery,  which  make  this  bay  the  place  of  their 
rendezvous.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  a  fmall  forti- 
fication, called  Fort  Charlotte,  which  commands  the  no^th 
«ntry  to  Brefiay  found,  and  is  garrifoned  by  a  fmali  detach- 
ment of  invalids.  The  town  is  about  half  a  mile  in  Isngth, 
and  irregularly  built»  but  contains  fome  good  houfes,  with 
a  fmall,  polite  and  hofpi table  fociety.  In  Breffay  found,  or 
Lerwick  harbour,  veflels  well  found  may  ride  at  all  feafons  in 
perfeft  fafetyj  and  what  renders  this  harbour  particularly 
commodious,  is  its  having  two  entries,  one  from  the  foutn 
and  another  from  the  north.  On  the  outfide  of  the  north 
entry  lies  a  funk  rock,  called  the  Unicorn.  WKen  the  Earl  of 
Botfawell  fled  to  Shetland,  the  Unicorn  man  of  war  was  dif- 
patched  in  purfuit  of  him.  On  the  appearance  of  tlie  Unicorn, 
his  (hip,  dien  l]ring  in  the  Breflay  found,  was  got  immediately 
under  weigh,  and  failed  out  of  the  north  entry,  followed  hard 
by  the  other ;  and  having  a  pilot  on  board,  got  to  fea,  by 
which  means  he  made  his  efcape,  and  landed  at  Norway ; 
while  the  chafing  ihip  was  wrecked  on  that  rQck,  which  has 
ever  fince  been  called  the  Unicorn.  Scallaway,  which  ftands 
al&  upon  the  Mainland,  is  more  ancient  than  Lerwick^  but  it 
is  an  extrennely  trifling  village. 

Unjl.  —  Unft  is  the  moit  northern  of  the  Shetland  Ifles, 
and  the  moft  northern  territory  belonging  to  the  Briti(h  em- 
pire; and  for  that  rcafon  may  be  accounted  deferving  of 
fpedal  notice.  Its  form  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure.  In 
comparifon  with  the  other  Shefland  Ifles,  Unft  is  reckoned 
level,  yet  its  furface  is  diverfifierf  by  feveral  cxtenfive  and 
moderately  high  hills.  Vallafiel,  rifing  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  its  fouthern  extremity,  runs  in  a  dire£tion  parallel 
to  the  weftem  coaft,  and  under  difterent  names,  to  the  very 
northern  point.  Saxafortb,  a  hill  of  confiderable  height^  and  the 
higheft  in  the  ifland,  lies  toward  its  northern  end.  Crofsfield 
ftands  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  at  right  angles  to  Vallafield. 
VordhtU  ftrctches  out  parallel  to  the  eaft  coaft.  Trafts  of 
level  ground  are  interfperfed  among  thefe  hills.  The  higheft 
of  the  hills  are  ftill  covered  with  mofs  or  black  peat  earth  to 
the  depth  of  fome  feet.  On  fuch  as  are  lower  (and  there  are 
feveral  beCdes  thefe  which  have  been  enumerated)  the  moiTes 
have  been  exhaufted,  and  the  bare  rocks  appear  here  and  there 
through  a  thin  layer  of  mould  covered  with  a  green  dry  fward, 
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which  yields  excellent  pafture.  The  hill  of  S^xaforth  is^  not 
lefs  than  700  feet  high,  and  may  be  feen  fourteen  leagues  off 
the  coaft.  Vallafield  rifes  to  the  height  of  600  feet.  Tlie 
ifland  is  interfered  by  no  rivers,  but  contains  (in  proportion  to 
its  extent  at  leaft)  many  fre(h-water  lakes.  Loch  Cliff  is  two 
jtiiles  long,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad.  The  fcencry  is 
pleafant  along  its  banks.  A  chain  of  fmaller  lochs  runs  from 
Cliff  to  the  fouthern  end  of  the  ifland.  The  fea-coaft  of 
Unft  being  broken  and  indented  by  fo  many  bays  and  creeb, 
its  extent  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained ;  nor  has  any  accurate 
meafurement  of  it  been  yet  attempted.  Several  iflets  are 
fcattered  here  and  there"  aicound  it.  All  the  (hores  expofed  to 
the  main  ocean,  but  efpecially  the  headlands,  fife  to  the 
height  of  60  or  70  fathoms.  •  The  fliores  of  the  bays  and 
harbours  •  again  are  low,  fhelving,  and  fapdy.  The  longed 
day  in  the  ifland  of  Unft  is  nineteen  hours  fifteen  minutes, 
and  of  confequence  the  (horteft  day  is  four  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

i'W/j.— -Foula  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  oli  the 
ancients,  not  only  from  the  mere  analogy  of  the  name,  but 
,alfo  from  more  undoubted  teftimony;  for  Tacitus,  fpeaking 
of  the  Roman  general.  Agricola,  regarding  hiis  vi^ories  and 
the  diftance  to  which  he  penetrated  northward,  thus  expreffes 
himfelf :  *^  Invenit  domuitque  infulas  quas  vocant  Orcades 
««  defpeclaque  Thule."  Npw,  Foula,  which  is  high  ground,  is 
eafily  fecn  ia  a  clear  day  from  the  northern  part  ot  the  Ork- 
neys. It  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half 
io  breadth.  It  is  fituated  nearly  twenty  miles  diftant  from  any 
land  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  clufters  of  Orkney  and  of  Shet- 
land \  to  which  laft  it  is  politically  annexed.  It  is  very  bold 
and  fteep  towards  the  weft ;  and  the  only  landing-place  which 
is  called  Ham,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  is  much  reforted  to 
as  a  fiftiing  ftation. 

Thefe  iflands,  though  much  neglefted  on  account  of  their 
remote  fituation  and  other  difadvantages,  contain  nearly  as 
much  land  as  the  Orkneys,  and  are  computed  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to. the  Dutch  provinces.  They  are  ijiot  uppn 
the  whole  mountainous-,  though  at ' the  fame  timcf,  their  fur- 
face  is  high,  irregular,  hilly,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent 
with  moors  and  mofles ;  and  their  coaft  is  bold.  In  general, 
the  mountains  are  lefs  in  the  iflands  towards  the  north.  In 
the  parifli  of  North  Me  van,  which  is  a  peninfula  belonging  to 
the  Mainland,  is  the  higheft  hill  in  the  iflands.  It  is  called 
Roua's  Hill.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length  and  fpur  in  breadth. 
It  was  found  by  geometrical  menfuration  to  be  31944  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea. 

There 
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There  is  a  great  dlverfity  of  foil  m  the  Shetland  Iflands ; 
often  ieep  mofs  with  a  fandy  bottom ;  fometimes  the  tirofs  or 
peat  is  only  about  a  foot  deep  over  a  ftratum  of  clay.  That 
part  of  the  land 'which  has  been  longed  under  cultivation  con- 
'fifts,  in  general,  of  a  mixture  of  clay  arid  fmall  dopes.  When 
the  fobdratum  is  limedone,  the  grounds  are  much  more  fer- 
'tiJe,  and  the  crops  are  earlier.  It  is  computed  that  there  are 
25,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  about  23>ooo  of  meadow 
and  good  pafture,  in  Shetland ;  but  as  thefe  iflands  are  only 
cultivated  along  the  fea-coaft,  the  ground  employed  in'huf- 
bandry  bears  no  proportion  to  the  wade  and  uncultivated  parts- 
The  only  grains  cultivated  are  that  fort  of  barley  khown'under 
'the  name  of  bear  or  big,  and  a  fmall  kind  of  black  or  grey 
oat. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  domedic  animals  of  this  country 
are  the  fmalled  of  any  in  the  dominions  belonging  to  the 
Britifli  crown.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  the  Icantinefs  pf 
their  food.  Neither  artificial  grades  nor  green  crops  are  culti* 
fated,  nor  are  there  any  inclofures  capable  of  protefting  futrh 
crops  from  the  multitude  of  Hieep,  cattle  and  horfes,  which  paf- 
tare  on  the  commons  in  winter  unattended  by  any  herdfman. 
The  horfes  are  of  a  very  fmall  Cize,  the  lead  from  nine  to  ten 
hands  high,  the  larger  eleven  hands.  They  are  full  of  fpirit,  and 
can  bear  fatigue  much  better  in  proportion  than  larger  horfes. 
They  are  evidently  the  Norway  horfe,  reduced  in  fize  byfcanty 
fare.  They  are  never  put  into  a  houfe,  nor  receive  any  food 
except  what  they  gather  from  the  ground.  The  cows  are  alfo 
finall.  When  fat,  fome  of  the  cows  will  weigh  from  two  to 
Arce  hundred  weight  5  but  the  common  run  is  m\ich  fmaller. 
The  quantity  of  milk  which  thefe  cows  yield  is  not  very  con- 
fiderable.  The  people  make  Utile  cheefe,  but  a  great  deal  of 
butter.  Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  bred  in  Shetland.  They 
are  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  thofe  in  Scotland,  and  are  particularly  < 
didinguiihed  for  the  (hdrtnefs  o>  their  back.  They  are  eafily  fed,, 
and  might  be  made  of  much. greater  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  The  mod  important  part  of  the  live  dock  of 
ibefe  iflands  is  their  flieep.  It  is  now  pretiy  clearly  afcertained, 
that  the  celebrated  breed  of  Shetland  ihcep  came  originally  from , 
Denmark  and  Norway  along  with  the  fird  adventurers,  who 
fettled  in  thofe  iflands  many  centuries  ago.  It  is  calculated 
rfiai  diere  are  from  110,000  to  1 20,000  flieep  in  the  Shetland^ 
iflands.  Thefe  valuable  animals  produce  more  profit  with  lefs 
trouble  than  any  other  article.  Were  they  properly  attended 
to,  both  the  qjuantity  and  the  value  of  their  wool  might  be 
greatly  augmented.    In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
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Highland  Society  of  Scotland  upon  the  fubje£k  of  Shetland 
'tvool,  the  following  remarks  are  made :  «  It  would  appear 
that  the  permanent  finenefs  of  the  wool  depends  entirely  upon 
the  breed  of  flieep  i  for  on  the.  fame  paflure,  and  in  the  very 
fame  climate>  fbeep  with  the  jfinefi  aiul  with  the  coarfeji  wool 
are  mainuined ;  infomuch  that  from  the  wool  of  the  fame 
flock,  fome  (lockings  worth  two  guineas  per  pair^  and  others 
worth  lefs  thzn/our^pencey  are  produced." 

Many  domeftic  and  many  wild  fowls  ate  found  in  thefe  iflands. 

TT^a  moft  numerous  of  the  migratory,  are  the  kitty  wakes,  the 
young  of  which  are  efteemed  very  delicate  food.  Their  nefts  are 
placed  ufually  upon  the  heights  of  rocks,  and  on  the  brink  of 
precipices  fixty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  high,  and  in  many  places 
proje^ing  awtuUy  over  the  depth  below.    Although  in  fitua- 
tions  feemingly  fo  inaccefliblei  yet  thefe  nefts  are  plundered 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  fpring  of  many  of  the  eggs,  and  in 
Auguft  of  the  young  fowls.    The  danger  attending  this  rob- 
bery of  the  neft  does  not  deter  the  plunderers.     They  fome- 
times  fail  in  boats  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipices,  and  dimb 
upwards ;  fometimes  they  approach  the  brink  above,  and  let 
each  other  down  by  ropes.     Even  at  night,  fo  fearlefs  are 
thefe  ifianders,  they  will  wander  among  the  rocks  to  furprize 
the  old  fowls  upon  the  nefts.    The  female  parent  often  ex- 
hibits, upon  fuch  occafions,  remarkable  proofs  of  natural  aflFec- 
tion,  beating  the  invader  with  her  wings,  pecking  him  with 
her  bill,  and  even  fuffering  herfelf  to  be  taken  upon  the  neft, 
rather  than  defert  the  prote&ion  of  her  young.    The  eggs 
and  carcafes  of  thefe  fowls  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
fopd  of  the  inhabitants  upon  thefe  coafts  in  the  feafon  when 
they  are  to  be  obtained.    The  feathers  are  alfo  an  article  of 
confiderable  value.     By  the .  police  of  the  country,  a  reward 
of  3/.  4£f.  may  be  claimed  by  every  perfon  who  kUls  an  eagle 
or  erne,  3  J.  for  a  corbie  or  raven,  and  2</.  for  a  crow.     Theft 
rewards  are  paid  by  the  comrpiflioners  ot  the  land-tax,  at  fight 
of  the  heads  of  the  fowls  that  have  been  killed. 

The  fiftiery  is  carried  on  with  confiderable  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs.  In  former  times,  before  the  proprietors  engaged  in  the 
fiftieries,  a  fuperabundance  of  population  was  here  confidered 

.  as  ruinous  and  burdenfome  to  the  community ;  and  a  prohibition 
exifted  in  the  old  regulations,  called  Country  ABs^  againft  mar-J 
^iage,  unlefa  where  the  young  couple  could  (hew  they  pofiefledi 
40/.  Scots  of  .^ree  gear.  This  law  is  not  only  now  negle&ed^ 
but  a  contrary  principle  fo  anxioufly  purfued,  that  in  many  in*' 
ftances  four  tamilies  are  to  be  found  on  a  farm,  that  thirty  ot 
forty  years  age  was  pofTeficd  only  by  one ;  the  great  obje£^  ol 
the  proprietor  being  to  obtain  cheap  fervice  in  Us  fiOieiy. 
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'  'the  parochial  poor  are  not  here-fupported  by  penHons^  aa 
m  Scotland  ;  but  a  parilh  is  divided  into  diftriiEiS)  and  a  certain 
xromber  of  the  poor  is  ballot  ted  upon  <»ach.  The  pauper  is 
fentf  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  refides  and  is  fupported  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  each  houfe  in  fucceflion. 

The  population  is  22,379  perfqns  of  both  fexesj  they  have 
3571  houfes. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Tins,  union  of  the  crowns  under  James  the  Firft,  and  tni 
fubfeqitent  union  of  the  kingdoms  under  Queen  Anne;  having 
made  England  and  Scotland  6he  realm^  under  one  head,  and 
fubjed  to  one  political  fyftem,  it  is  not  neceflary,  in  a  work 
which  is  not  written  for  the  purpofe  of  mere  refeafth  intb 
antiquity,  to  mark  all  the  {hades  of  difference  between  thd 
ancient  eilablifliments  of  the  two  countries.  The  rights  con<» 
ceded  and  the  regulations  eftabliihed  at  the  time  of  the  uniqn 
of  the  kingdoms  leave  ample  traces  of  the  old  government  of 
Scotland,  and  in  treating  on  the  various  parts  of  the  modem 
fyftem,  occafional  references  muft  be  made  to  remoter  times  ^ 
but  the  differences  between  England  and  Scotland  were  never 
fo  radical  as  fa  occafion,  at  the  union,  the  total  abolition  ot 
any  part  of  the  political  fyftem*  .  ^ 


The  kim 

Th&  origin  of  tfa&  Scottiih  monarchy  is  banrled  by  fome 
Imters  to  an  era  330  years  before  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift  ) 
bat  although  a  regular  feries  of  names  is  preferved^  making 
108  princes,  including  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  or  the 
Firft  of  Great  Britain,  ftill  there  are  no  vouchers  either  in 
enactments,  buildings,  or  contemporary  hiftory,  for  the  earlier 
tnonarcbs  of  this  lift;  if  they  reigned,  their  names  alone  are 
left  to  fliew  the  fa£l.  The  origin  of  the  Scots  monarchy  is 
by  Buchanan,  Lefley,  and  other  hiftorians,  afcribed  to  the 
choice  of  the  chieftains  or  heads  of  tribes,  who  governed  the 
people  in  an  ariftocratica!  manner,  after  their  firft  arrival  in 
Albion ;  till,  being  attacked  by  the  Pifls  and  Britons,  and 
none  of  thofe  chieftains  being  willing  to  fubmit  to  any  of  their 
own  number,  they  fent  to  Ireland  for  Fergus,  fon  to  King 
Ferqohard,  to  come  to  their  afliftance  with  troops;  upon 
which  they  owned  and  acknowledged  him  king,  and  the  cx^own 
has  continued  in  his  pofterity  ever  Gnce.    The  kings  of  Scot-* 
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land' generally  toolc  the  fame  title  as  thofe  of  England.  King 
Edgar  of  England,  ftyled  himfelf  BaGleus,  and  fo  did  King 
Edgar  of  Scotland.^'  King  John  of  England  changed  the  (mgu- 
lar  number  into  the  plural  in  all  public  inftruments ;  and  foon 
after,  Alexander  IL  of  Scotland  did  the.  fame.  The  common 
compellation  of  the  Scottifli  kings,  was  Dominus  Sjx^  and 
fometimes  Ilhjirijfimus  Dominis  Ligeusy  and  about  James  the 
Third's  time,  Aletuendi/Jimus.  In  fpeaking  to  them  they,  were 
calJed  Grace,  Highne/s,  and  at  laft  Majejly ;  but  their  ftyles  have 
varied  in  fome  reigns  ;  for  William  I.  had  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Church  given  him  by  the  then  reigning  Pope ;  as  that 
of  ProteBor  of  the  Chrifiian  Faith  was  afterwards  cmiferred  on 
James  ly.,  and  there  was  no  continued  one  peculiar,  to  them 
^  except  that  of  By  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Scotland,  or  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland. 

PatIiimony.    The  king's  ancient  revenue  confifted  chiefljr 
in  crown-lands,  which  could  not  be  alienated  but  by  a£l  ojf 

Jarliament,  and  the  Mrardihips  and  marriages  of  thofe  who 
eld  of  the  crown  ;  but  of  late  years  moft  of  the  former  hare 
been  given  away,  and  the  tenures  of  the  latter  changed,  although 
there  has  been  no  general  law  for  taking  away  the  wards.  The 
income  of  the  crown,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  was  derived 
principally  from  the  cuftoms,  excife,  and  land-tax  ;  to  which 
the  crown*lands,  the  poft-office,  and  fome  other  regal  rights^ 
made  a  fmall  addition. 

Arms.  The  royal  arms  of  Scotland  were  :  Or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant \  Gules,  armed  and  langued ;  Azure,  with  a  double  tefiuret 
flowered  and  cpunterflowered  v/Wh  flower s^dedys  of  the  fecond^ 
encircled  with  the  order  of  Scotland,  the-  fame  being  com« 
pofed  of  Rue  and  Tkijlles,  having  the  image  of  St.  Andreiw 
with  his  crofs  on  his  brcaft  \  above  the  (hieid  a  helmet, 
anfwer^ble  to  his  prcfent  majefty's  high  quality  and  jurif- 
di£lion,  with  a  mantle,  Or,  doubled.  Ermine,  adorned  with 
an  imperial  crown,  beautified  witii  croffes  Patie  zn^  floHvers^^ 
lys,  furmounted  on  the  top,  for  his  majefty's  creil,  with  a 
lion  Sejennt,  full  faced  \  Gules,  crowned ;  Or,  holding  in  his 
dexter  paw  a  naked  fword  proper,  and  in. the  flnifier  a  fceptre* 
both  erefted  paleways,  fupported  by  two  Unicorns,  Jtrg^nt^ 
crowned  with  imperial  and  gorged  with  open  crowns  ;  to  the 
laft  chains  affixed,  palTmg  between  their  fore-legs,  and  rcflexed 
over  their  backs.  Or,  He  on  the  dexter,  embracing  and  bearing 
up  a  banner  of  cloth  of  gold,  charged  with  die  royal  anus  of 
Scotland ;  and  he  on  xhtfmijler,  another  banner.  Azure,  chax^d 
with  St.  Andrew* s  crofs.  Argent,  both  (landing  on  a  compart* 
ment  placed  underneath,  from  which  ifiue  two  thiftles,  one 
towards  each  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  for  his  majefty's 
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Dootto,  in  axfcroll  above  all.  In  Defences  and  under,  in  the 
table  of  the  compartment.  Nemo  me  impune  laceffit.  The 
Toyal  badges  and  ordinary  fymbols  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot*^ 
laiid  aire  a  thiftle  of  gold  crowned.  The  white  crofs  of  St.  An« 
drew  in  a  blue  field,  the  ftandard  bearing. 

Royal  Palaces.  Although  the  legiilature  is  jrelnoved» 
and  the  fovereign  of  the  £riti(h  dominions  does  not  refide  in 
Scotland,  there  are  ftill  feveral  royal  palaces  which  have  their 
privileges,  and  their  keepers, 'by  being  retained,  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

Holyrood-Jxtufe.     Of  thefe  the    mod  confpicuous  is  Holy- 
rood'houfe;  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  viewed  with  pride  as  a  monument  of  ancient 
good  tafte  and  magnificence.     It  (lands  at  the  eai^em  extremity 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  part  o( 
the  High-ftreet  named  the  Canongate.     This  building   has 
undergone   various   changes.     The  north-weft  towers  were 
built  for  a  ropl  refidence  by  James  the  Fifth.    It  was  after- 
wards burnt  by  the  £ngli(h  in  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary» 
but  was  fpeedily  repaired  and  rendered  a  more  extenfive  build* 
ing  than  the  prefent.     It  confifted  of  five  courts;  great  part 
oi  thefe,  however,  were  burnt  by  CromwelFs  foldiers.    It  was 
ordered  to  be  repaired  at  the  Reftorationj  accordingly  the 
jmncipal  part  of  the  prefent  fabric  was  defigned  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bruce,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second^  and  the  work  was  executed  by  Robert  Mylne,  who 
was  interred  and  has  a  monument  in  the  park  adjoining  to  it^ 
or  rather  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  ancient  monaftery* 
The  palace  is  a  magnificent  ftone  fabric,  confifting  of  a  fquare 
on  ail  fides  decorated  with  piazzas,  and  a  fpacious  walk.     The 
weftem  part,  or  front  confifts  of  two  lofty  double  towers, 
joined  by  a  beautiful  low  building  or  gallery,  adorned  with  a 
double  ballttftrade  above  \  in  the  middle  is  a  magnificent  por- 
dco  decorated  with  high   ftone   columns,   which  fupport  a 
cupola  in  form  of  an  imperial  crown,  underneath  which  is  a 
dock.     Above  the  porch  or  principal  entry  are  the  royal  Scots 
arms,  as  borne  before  the  Union.     The  other  three  fides  of 
the  fquare  are  lofty  and  noble,  of  three  ftories  in  height.    The 
great  fiaircafe  is  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  reft  of  the  building. 
The  gallery  on  the  north  fide  is  150  feet  long}    but  the' 
.breadui  is  only  27},  and  the  height  18.    This  ap^tment  is 
liung  with j>i^ures  of  a  race  of  in   monarchs  tlirough  an 
iouginary  feries  of  a,ooe  years.     Tkey  are  of  no  value,  and 
many  of  them  are  much  defaced*     Here  alfo  is  the  room  in 
which  the  eledions  of  the  Scottifli  peerage  are  at  prefent  held. 
It  was  anciently  the  royal  dining-room  \  adjoining  to  it  is  a 
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drawing-toom  arid  ftate  bedchamber.  The  rooms  are  waini 
fcottcd  with  oak  ;  and  the  feftoons  of  flowers  and  foliage  over 
the  doors  and  mantle-pieces  are  iifrdl  executed.  Adjoining  to 
the  palace  are  to  be  feen  the  beautiful  Gothic  ruins  of  the 
chapel  or  church  of  Holyrood-houfe,  which  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  wealthy  abbey  founded  by  David  the  Firft,  in- 
1128,  and  richly  endowed.  The  environs  of  the  abbey  of 
Holyrood-houfe  were  formerly  confidered  as  a  fanftuary  to 
criminals ;  and  they  ftill  afibrd  an  afylum  for  infolvent  debtors. 
Adjoining  to  the  palace  is  an  extenfive  park,  firft  inclofed  by 
James -the  Fifth,  all  of  which  is  a  fanftuary.  The  heritable 
keeper  of  this  palace  is  the  Duke  of  Haniiltbn. 

Linlithgow^  This  palace  is  defcribed  in  thc^view  of  tlie 
county  of  Linlithgow.  See  p.  88.  The  keeper  is  Sir  Thomas 
Livingftone,  Bart. 

Scoon^  another  palace,  is  defcribed  in  the  account  of  Perth- 
Ihire  at  p.  10 1  of  this  volume.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield  is  its 
heritable  keeper. 

'  Lochviahen,  The  caftle  which  bore  this  name  was  in 
Dumfries-fhire  j  it  is  now  a  mere  ruin :  its  keeper,  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun. 

Dunfiaffnage  Cajlle.  TJiis  ancient  palace,  once  the  place 
where  the  famous  chair  or  feat,  confidered  as  the  palla- 
dium of  North  Britain,  was  kept,  is  in  Argyleftiire  ;  it  is  the 
property  of  a  private  gentleman,  but  ^he  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
the  office  of  hereditary  keeper. 

Rothfay.  This  cafUe  is  in  the  ifle  of  Bute.  It  is  a  ruin 
io  completely  covered  with  ivy  that  few  portions  of  its  walls 
can  be  feen.  Here  are  ftill  pointed  out  the  bed-chambers  and 
banqueting-rooms  of  Robert  the  Second  and  Third,  the  laft 
Scottifti  •monarchs  who  inhabited  this  venerable  pile.  This 
caftle  was,  in  fuccecdfng  ages,  the  principal  abode  of  the 
Stuarts,  anceftprs  of  the  prefent  family  of  Bute,  long  the  here^ 
ditary  conftables  of  the  kingdom.  It  continued  to  be  their 
refidence  until  it  was  burned  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the 
troubles  of  1685.  It  is  now  faft  mouldering  away  with  age  ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Bute  has  the  title  of  hereditary  keeper  ef  the 
palace. 

Falkland^  in  Fifefliire,  was  originally  one  of  the  feats  of 
the  MacdufFs,  earls  of  Fife,  and  was  then  ^called  the  Caftle  of 
Falkland*  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  it  Was  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  Afterwards  it  Vas  greatly  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented by  James  the  Fifth ;  and  hrom  the  pleafantnefs  of  its 
fituation,  and  the  conveniency  of  the  adjacent  country  for 
hunting!  it  was  made  a  royal  refidence.  The  fouth  front  is 
yet  remarkably  entire,  and  partly  mlwbited.    The  eaft  wing 

was 
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vfu  accidentally  burnt  down  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
of  it  a  great  part  of  the  naked  and  mouldering  walls  ftill 
remain.    The  heir  of  the  Skene  family  is  hereditary  keeper. 

Dumfermline.  This  palace  is  alfo  in  Fifefhire.  The  time 
when  it  was  built  is  unknown.  A  little  to  the  fouth-eafl: 
of  the  town  of  Dumfermline,  in  a  romantic  fituation,  on  the 
verge  of  a  glen,  the  fouth  wall  of  it  ftill  remains,  and  indicates 
that  it  muft  once  have  been  a  magnificent  fabric*  The  chimney 
of  the  apartment  is  ftill  pointed  out  where  Charles  the  Firft 
was  bom.    The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  is  keeper. 

There  are  other  palaces,  as  Carrick  and  Denfin^  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  is  keeper  ^  and  Lcchdootiy  which  b  committed 
to  the  Earl  of  CaiElis, 
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Beside  the  royal  ftate  difplayed  in  retaining  thefe  palaces, 
(everal  o£Bces  and  appointments  are  kept  up,  fome  of  which 
are  hereditary,  others  are  beftowed  for  life  or  during  pleafure. 

The  hereditaxy  offices  are, 

1 .  The  Lord  Hic«r  Steward.  The  rank  of  this  officer 
was  between  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  und  the  Lord  High 
Conftable.  He  was  judge  of  the  king's  houfehold,  and  the 
whole  family  of  the  royal  palace  was  under  his  care.  This 
office  was  efteemed  of  great  dignity,  and  was  held  heritably  for 
many  years  by  one  family,  who  at  laft,  when  fumames  came  in 
ufe,  aflumed  for  theirs  the  name  of  their  office,  Steward  or 
Stewart.  This  was  done  by  Walter  the  fon  of  Alan,  who  wa» 
at  the  fame  time  Jufticiar  to  Alexander  11.,  in  1230.  Thi$. 
family  were  frequently  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  and  at  laft 
fucceeded  to  it  in  the  perfon  of  Robert,  eldeft  fon  to  Walter 
Stewart,  in  the  year  1371.  This  Robert  was  the  ninth  heri- 
table high  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  his  fon,  afterwards  Kmg 
Robert  III.,  Mras  created  by  his  father  priifce  and  fteward  of 
Scotland,  Cnce  wMch  time  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  is  natus 
Serufcballus  Scotia. 

2.  The  Master  of  the  Household.  This  is  an  officer 
oi  great  dignity  in  Scotland,  and  the  poft,  by  inheritance, 
bekngs  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  whO)  as  a  badge  of  his  office^ 
carries  a  batton  covered  with  crimfon  velvet  powdered  with 
gold  thiftles,  adorned  with  imperial  crowns.  This  office  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  with  the  Dapifir  or  Senefcfudlusy  who 
was  Hwiinus  Domus  Regis^  and  afterwards  was  called  SemJ^ 
tbailm  Sc9tut.    And  aft«y  the  Senefcballj  came'  to  the  crown» 
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thefe  officers  were   called   Magiflrt  Hcfpiiii  Regit.    It  wa« 
referved  at  the  Unfon. 

3.  Deputy  Master  of  the  Household.  Poflellbr,  Sir* 
Alexander  Dalmahoy. 

4.  Royal  Standard  Bearer.    The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

5.  Usher.  This  office  is  equivalent  to  that  of  mailer  of 
the  ceremonies,  of  England,  for  the  uiher  was  anciently  the 
introdu£ior  of  ambaffadors  to  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  he  alfo 
attended  the  king  or  his  high  commiflioner,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  office  rode  in  ,the;folemn  cavalcade  to  parliament.  It  is 
an  old  office^  and  belongs  heritably  to  die  family  of  the 
Cockbums  of  Lanton. 

6.  Carver.    Sir  John  Anftruther,  of  Anftruther. 

7.  Cup-bearer.     Sir  David  Carnagie,  of  Southeik. 

8.  Armour-bearer  and  Squire  of  th^  royal  Body. 
Hugh  Seton,  of  Touch,  Efq. 

The  appointments  not  hereditary  are,  Keeper  of  the  War^ 
drobe^  falary  55/.  i  u.  4</. ;  Hi/lonographetf  falary  20©/. ;  Bo^ 
tanl/lj  falary  50/. ;  Falconer ^  Ph^tcian^  Apothecary ^  and  Limner^ 

The  officers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  are,  , 

The  Almoner,  who  takes  care  of  the  king's  poor,  to  cate* 
chife  and  inftrud):  them.  The  number  of  them  is  according  to 
the  years  of  the  king's  age  \  as  their  badge  thefe  children  wear 
a  blue  gown,  which  is  given  them  yearly  on  his  majefty's  birth- 
day, with  as  many  pence  as  his  majefly  has  lived  years ;  and  on 
his  birth*day  the  almoner  diilributes  money  alfo  among  the 
common  poor.     His  falary  is  41/.  19/.  id*    He  has  a  deputy. 

Chaplains.  The  chaplains  are  named  out  of  the  efta- 
bliOied  clergy.  Four  have  the  title  of  deans ;  fix  are  mero 
chaplains^     Their  falarics  from  80/.  to  150/, 
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The  more  anciefnt  hiftory  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  other  na-» 
dons,  is  involved  in  obfcurity  and  fable.  Particular  circum- 
fiances  have  alfo  concurred  to  bring  down  that  obfcurity  to  a 
later  period  thaji  otherwife  would  have  happened.  Records 
have  periihed  in  times  of  foreign  invafion,  and  domeftic  com^ 
motion,  and  the  labour  of  hiilorians  has  been  more  employed 
in  commemorating  hoftilities,  difcufliog  their  grounds,  cele- 
brating vi£iories,  and  palliating  defeats,  than  in  fixing  the 
fugitive  traces  which  afcertain  the  origiti  of  rights,  cuftoms,, 
laws,  and  eftabliihmei^ts.  Yet,  notwithflianding  this  darknefs 
attending  the  Scottilh  hiftory,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
tven  in  reiApte  times^  the  forim  gf  government  would  be  fimi- 
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lar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  and  was  eftabliflied^  though,  perhaps,  with  fome-fmall 
TariaUons,  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  that  were  formed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire :  for,  as  far  back  as  we 
.can  go  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  we  difcover  a  limited  mo* 
oarcfay ;  and  find,  that  all  matters  of  confequence,  or  public 
concern,  were  tranfa£led,  not  by  the  king  alone,  but  by  the 
king  and  his  great  council  i  and  this  great  council  is  eafily 
traced  to  have  been  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  the  great 
council  of  England  during  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
lelgiis  of  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman  line. 

But,  although  the  general  form  of  a  parliament  is  diftinctly 
feen,  and  although  the  introductory  recital  to  the  statutes  of 
William  the  Firft,  commonly  called  the  Lion,  (hew  that  they 
were  enacted  by  the  king  with, the  affidance  of  his  bi{hop69  . 
abbots,  barons,  and  other  good  men  of  the  realm,  {probi  hominei 
tifritfus)  ftill  it  i^  doubtful  what  particular  clafs  was  included 
in  the  term  probi  homines  s  whether  they  were  ele&ed  or 
deputed,  or  came  of  their  own  right,  or  at  the  call  of  the 
fovereign ;  whether  they  reprefented,  or  when  they  began  to 
reprefent  any  body,  and  whem  5  when  boroughs  began  to  fend 
deputies,  and  when  the  parliament  formed  itfelf  into  two 
boufes.  All  thefe  matters  are  obfcure  in  the  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, and  ftill  more  fo  in  that  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  parliament  had,  long  before  the  union,  beeil  compofed 
like  that  of  England,  with  tlie  exception  that  the  more  violent 
ffftera  of  ecclefiaftical  reformation  adopted  in  that  country  had 
left  no  traces  of  the  epifcopacy  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation. 

Peers.  The  titles  of  peerage  in  Scotland  were  the  fame  as 
In  England,  and  their  precedence  with  relation  to  each  other 
the  fame.  At  the  period  of  the  Union  the  roll  of  peers  pro* 
doced  to  the  houfe,  on  the  ift  day  of  May  1707,  contained  10 
dukes,  3  roarquifles,  75  earls,  17  vifcounts,  and  49  barons  | 
in  all  154  peers,  to  which  lift,  on  motion^  two  or  three  were 
added. 

By  the  22nd  article  of  the  Union,  it  is  declared,  that  "  of* 
<'  the  peers  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  fixteen  ihall 
"  be  the  number  to'fit  and  vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  tHe 
^  parliament  of  Great  Britain  5"  and  by  the  a£l  1707,  c.  8.^ 
it  is  ordained,  «« that  the  -fixtcen  peers,  or  forty-five  commif« 
**  fionets  for  {hires  and  boroughs,  (hall  be  chofen  by  the  peers^ 
•*  baroBS,  and  boroughs  refpeAively,  in  this  prefent  felBon  ot 
^'  parliament,  and  out  of  the  number  thereof,  in  the  fame 
^  manper  as  committees  of  parliament  are  ufually  now  chofen^ 
**  who  (hall  be  members  of  the  refpe£tive  houfes  of  the  faid 
N  4  *•  firft 
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«  fsrft  parliaijient  of  Great  Britain,  for  and  on  the  part  of 
*«  Scotldnd."  The  ^members  on  the  part  of  Scotland  being 
eled^ed,  her  inajefty  agreeably  to  the  powers  vefted  in  the 
crown,  declared  the  members  of  the  parliatnent  of  England,  as 
it  then  flood,  (April  30.)  to  be  members  etf  the  refpe£li¥e 
houfes  of  the  firft  parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of 
England.  ' 

The  mode  of  elefting  and  the  principal  cafes  that  have  re-. 
gulated  the  rights  of  the  peers  are  noticed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  208. 

As  the  king  is  precluded  by  the  aft  of  union  from  creating 
peers  of  Scotland,  and  as  thofe  peers  of  that  country  who  have 
received  patents  of  peerage  in  England  cannot  bo  elected 
among  the  iixteen,  although  they  have  a  right  to  vote  at  their 
eleftion,  the  number  out  of  which  the  return  muft  be  made  is, 
by  the 'extinction  of  fome  families,  and  by  the  additional 
honours  acquired  by  others,  confiderably  reduced.  The  num-* 
ber  at  the  prefent  time  appears  to  be  I  duke;  a  marquises, 
34  earls,  2  vifcounts*  and  22  barons  ^  the  whple  lift  being 
thus  reduced  from  .154  to  6 1. 

Rank  and  Privileges.  The  reprefentation  of  the  peerage 
being  fettled,  the  ranks  and  immunities  of  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  were  fixed  at  the  Union,  by  a  refolution  of  the  com- 
miflioners,  «^  that  all  the  peers  of  Scotland,  and  their  fuccelTors 
♦*  to  their  honours  and  dignities,  be  from  and  after  the  Union, 
<<  reckoned  and  declared  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they 
f<  enjoy,  in  their  refpeftive  degrees  and  orders,  and  ail  other 
*«  titles,  dignities,  pre-eminencies,  immunities,  and  privileges 
^<  whatfoever,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  peers  of  England  do 
**  at  prefent,  or  the  peers  of  Britain  may  enjoy  hereafter  ^ 
**  provided  that  no  peer,  who  (hall  not  then  have  the  right  to 
^  ^t  in  parliament,  (hall  be  capable  of  fitting  upon  the  trial  of 
<^  any  peer ;  and  alfo,  that  no  peer,  not  having  right  to  fit  in 
<*  parliament,  (hall  have  privilege  of  parliament.  And  alfo 
^*  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  for  the  tio^e  being,  and  their  fuc- 
«  ceflbrs,  do,at,  and  after  the  Union,  according  tO'their  different 
*<  degrees  and  orders,  enjoy  the  rank  and  precedency  of  all 
*'  peers  to  be  thereafter  created  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees 
f^  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  provided  always,  that  it  be  under- 
^  ftood,  that  all  perlons  who  (hail  he  peers  of  England  at  the' 
f^  time  of  the  Union,  (hall  for  ever,  enjoy  the  rank  and  order  of 
<*  precedence  of  their  refpeftive  degrees,  before  the  fame 
f*  degrees  of  the  peers  of  Scotland,^'  This  refolution  was  ex- 
plained and  extended  by  others,  declaring  that  "  all  peers  of 
f*  Scotland,  and  thehr  fucceflTors  to  their  honours  and  dignities, 
V  (hall,  from  and  after  the  Union,  be  reckoned  and  declared 
f*  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  (hall  be  tried  as  peers  of  Great 
♦    ^    •  '  «  Britain^ 
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**  Britain,  and  fhall  enjoy  the  privileges^  of  peers,  as  fully  as 
w  the  peers  of  England  do  now  enjoy  the  fame,  or  as  they  or 
"  any  other  peers  of  Britain  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  fame, 
*^  except  the  right  and  privilege  of  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
**  and  the  privil^es  depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the 
"  right  of  fitting  upon  the  trials  of  peers.  That  the  fixteea 
"  peers  who  are  to  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain, 
^  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland,  after 
^  the  Union,  (hall  have  all  privileges  of  parliament  which  the 
**  peers  of  England  now  have,  and  which  they  or  any  peers  of 
"  Britain  (hall  have  after  th^  Union,  and  particularly  the  right 
^  of  fitting  upon  the  trials  of  peers.  That  in  cafe  of  t^e  trial 
**  of  any  peer  in  time  of  adjournment  or  prorogation  of  par- 
'<  liament,  the  faid  i6  peers  (hall  be  fununoned  in  the  f;une 
«  manner,  and  have  the  fame  powers  and  privileges  at  fuch 
'*  trials  as  any  other  peers  of  Great  Britain.  And  that  in 
**  cafe  any  tri^jls  of  p^ers  (hall  hereafter  happen,  when  there 
«  is  no  parlbment  in  being,  the  i6  peers- of  Scotland  who  f^t 
«  in  the  iaft  preceding  parliarpent,  (hall  be  fummoned  in  the 
^  Tame  m^anner,  and  have  the  fame  powers  and  privileges  at 
"  fuch  trials  as  any  other  peers  of  Great  Britain." 

Commons.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  fince  the 
Union  the  reprefentation  of  the  commons  of  Scotland  in  the 
3riti(h  houfe  has  been  effeded  by  the  introdu£tion  of  45 
members,  of  whom  30  fit  for  counties,  one  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  and  14  for  the  royal  boroughs^  divided  into  diftri&s, 
and  each  di(trift  returning  one  member. 

Ancient  State.  Before  the  Union,  the  lower  houfe  of 
parliament  was  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  (hires  and 
of -royal  boroughs.  The  {hires  were  called  in  the  Scotti(h 
parliament  in  the  order  fubjoined,  and  each  returned,  th^ 
Qumber  of  commifiioners  annexed  to  its  naofie^  ^ 


COUNTIES. 
Edinburgh  -r 

Haddington 
Berwick 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk 
Peebles 

Lanark         •.    .     «. 
Dumfries 
Wigtoun  •    • 
Air 

fiumbaiton       -    ,.«¥ 
pate  . 


COUNTIES, 

4  Renfrew  -  -     3 

4  Stirling 

4  Linlithgow 

4  Perth  -     ' 

3  Kincardine 
a  Aberdeen 

4  Invernefs 
4  Nairn 
,2,  Ctomaity 
4  Ajgyle  .   ,  - 

2  Fifc.:      .     - 

^2  tin^pfs 


Forfar 
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COUNTIES.  ^  COUNTIES.- 

Forfar  -  -     ' '    '  4  Elgin     .        -  -  2 

Banff        -        *         -        2  Orkney  and  Zetland       -  2 

Kirkcudbright         -        -     2  Clackmannan  -  t 

Sutherland        «         -        2  Rofs  -  -  2 

Caithnefs  -  -      2 

Boroughs.  The  toroughs  which  returned  commiffionera . 
were  as  follow :  each  was  reprefented  by  one  member,  except , 
the  capital,  which  had  two. 

Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Stirling,  Linlithgow, 
St.  Andrew's,  Glafgow,  Air,  Haddington,  Dyfart,  Kirkcaldy, 
Montrofe,  Cowper,.  Anftruther  Eafter,  Dumfries,  Invernefs, 
Burnt  Ifland,  Inverkeithing,  Kinghorn,  Brechin,  Jedburgh, 
Kirkcudbnght,  Wigtoun,  Dumfermline,  Pittenweem,  Selkirk,  ' 
Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Dunbar,  Lanark,  Aberbrothick,  Elgin, 
Peebles,  ,Crail,  Tayn,  Culrofs,  Banff,  Whithorn,  Forfar, 
Rothefay,  Nairn,  Forres,  Rutherglen,  North  Berwick,  An- 
ftruther Wefter,  Cullen,  Lauder,  Kintore,  Ann:md,  Loch- 
mabin,  Sanquhar,  New  Galloway,  Kilrennie,  Fortrofe,  Ding« 
wall,  Dornoch,  Queensfcrry,  Inverury,  Inverary,  Wick,  Kirk- 
wall, Inverbervie,  Stranrauer,  Campbeltown. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  the  Scottifli  houfe  of  commons 
was  158  ;  the  (hires  returning  91,  the  boroughs  67* 

Modern  Representation.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Scottifh  boroughs  are  to  be  clafled  in  order  to  return  members 
to  the  Britiih  houfe  of  commons  is,  by  the  treaty  of  Union, 
declared  as  follows : 

For  the  boroughs  of  Kirkwal,  Wick,  Dornock,  Dingwal,  and 
Tayne,  i.  ' 

For  the  boroughs  of  Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairn,  and 
Forrefs,  i.  , 

For  the  boroughs  of  Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  Inverury,  and 
Kintore,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Aberdeen,  Inverbervie,  Montrofe^ 
Aberbrothock,  and  Brechin,  il 

For  the  boroughs  of  Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cowper,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Crail,  Kilrennie,  Anftruther  Eafter, 
Anftruther  Wefter,  and  Pittenweem,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Dyfart,  Kirkcaldy,  Kinghorn,  and 
Burnt  Ifland,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Inverkeithing,  Dumfermline,  Queens- 
ferry,  Culrofs,  and  Stirling,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and 
Dumbarton,  i. 

For 
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For  the  boroughs  of  Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick^ 
Lauder,  and  Jfedburgh,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,-  and 
Lanark,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Kirkcudbright,  i. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Wigtoun,  New  Galloway,  Stranrauerj 
and  Whitchem,  i. 

And  for  the  boroughs  of  Air,  Irvine,  Itothefay,  Campbel- 
town, and  Inverary,  i . 

Qualification  of  County  Members  and  Electors, 
The  firft  regular  reprefentation  of  the  counties  was  introduced 
bfthe  aft  1587,  c.  114.,  which  provides,  that  the  commif- 
fioner  to  be  fent  to  parliament  fhall  be  a  freeholder  and  reiident 
within  the  county  within  which  he  claims  a  right  to  vote. 
Two  commiffioners  are  direiied  to  be  chofen  for  each  county 
at  the  firft  court  after  Michaelmas,  and  of  the  ele£);ion  inti- 
mation was  to  be  made  to  Chancery.     This  rule  was  fome- 
what  enlarged  by  the  ftatute  i66i,c..35.,  in  order  to  fuitthofe 
new  proprietors  to  whom  the  church  lands  had  been  conveyed. 
Accordingly  it  is  enabled,  that  all  who  formerly  held  of  bilhops 
or  abbots,  and'thofe  holding  of  his  majefty,  &c*  whofe  yearly 
rent  amounted  to  10  chalders  of  vi£lual,  or  1000/.  Scots  of 
free  rent,  fhall  be  entitled  to  eleO,  or  be  ele£ted  commiffioners 
to  parliament.     This  explanatory  ftatute  required  ftill  further 
explanation,  and,  there  being  now  a  new  valuation  of  the  king^ 
dom,  the  whole  fyftem ,  was  brought  under  the  review  of 
parliament.     In  the  year  168 1,  c.  21.,  it  isdeclared  that  none 
(hall  have  a  right  to  vote  but  thofe  who  ftand  publicly  infeft 
m  property  or  fuperiority,  and  are  in  pofleiBon  of  a  40L  land 
of  old  extent,  holding  of  the  king  or  prince ;  or  (where  the 
old  extent  does  not  appear)  are  in  po  JefBon  of  land  held  ia 
the  fame  manner,  and  liable  in  public  burdens  for  his  ma* 
jefty's  fupply,  of  400/.  of  valued  rent.    This  zGt  denies  the  • 
privilege  of  voting  to  adjudgers  during  the  currency  of  the  legal 
extent,  but  after  its  expiry  gives  a  right  to  vote  to  the  adjudges 
firft  infeft.    The  proper  wadfetter,  in  lands  of  the  legal  ex* 
tent,  is  declared  to  have  a  right  to  vote.     Apparent  heirs  in  ' 
poffeffion  are  entitled  to  vote  in  right  of  the  anceftor's  infeft'^ 
« ment,  and  hnfbands  are  declared  to  have  the  fame  privilege 
in  right  of  their  wives,  or  under  their  rights  of  couYtefy, 

Having  in  this  mAiner  defcribed  their  qualification,  this 
ftatute  dire&s  the  freeholders  of  each  ftiire  or  ftewartry,  having 
election  of  commiflioner,  «'  to  meet  at  the  head  borough  on 
*'  the  firft  Toefday  of  May  then  nextj  and  make  up  a  roll  of 
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♦«  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  continuing  or  tdjoumirig 
<*  their  meetings  until  the  rolls  for  eledions  be  complete  j  ^d 
*•  the  faid  freeholders  are  ordered  to  meet  at  the  head  borough 
**  of  the  faid  {hires  or  ftewartries  refpeftive,  at  the  Michaelmas 
<<  head  court  yearly  .thereafter,  and  (hall  revife  the  faid  roll  for 
•»  ereflidn,  and  make  fuch  alterations  thereon  as  have  occurred 
*<  fince  their  laft  meeting,  from  time  to  time,  which  roll  for 
"  eledion  (ball  be  inferted  in  the  (heriiF  or  ftewart  hooks^ 
•«  particularly  appointed  for  that  end,  according  as  they  (hall 
«  be  (Itated  each  Michaelmas  court/*  The  freeholders  (land- 
ing on  the  roll  are  thus  made  judges,  in  the  firft  inftance,  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  roll,  and,  while  parliament  is  not  (itting, 
a  power  of  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  freeholders  is 
given  to  the  court  of  fefllon. 

The  great  obje£l  of  the  Michaelmas  head  cburt  is  to  pre- 
ferve  regularity  and  purity  in  the  roll  of  freeholders,  and,  with 
this  view,  admi(rion  to  the  roll  is  guarded  with  much  car^. 
The  claim  to  be  admitted  on  the  roll  of  freeholders  mull 
defcribe  the  titles  on  which  the  claim  (lands,  that  all  may 
know  thi6  nature  of  the  claim  ;  and  it  mud  be  prefented  fo 
long  before  the  Michaelmas  meeting  as  to  enable  the  free- 
holdetB  W>  invedigate  the  title.     This  is  regulated  by  the 
i6  Gfeo.'ll.  5  1 1.,  which  enacls,  "  That  to  prevent^U  furprize 
**  at  the  Michaelmas  meeting,  every  freeholder  who  intends 
"  to  claim  to  be  enrolled  at  any  fubfequent  Michaelmas  meet- 
«*  ing  of  the  freeholders,  Ihall  for  the  fpace  of  two  calendar 
'*  months  at  lead  before  the  faid  Michaelmas  meeting,  leave 
<*  wiA  the  IheriflF  or  dewftrt.  clerk  a  copy  of  his  claim,  fetting 
**  fbrdi  the  names  of  his  lands  and  his  titles  thereto,  and  dates  . 
'<  thereof,  with  the  old  extent  or  valuation  upon  which  h(^ 
M  defiv^  to  ^e  enrolled  ;  and,'  in  cafe  of  his  negle£t  to  leave 
<<  his  ehims  a$  aforefaid,  he  (hall  not  be  enrolled  at  fucb 
«•  Midlaelmas  meeting."    Further,  the  flieriff-clerk  is  required^ 
^  on  teceipt  of  the  claim,  to  endorfe  on  the  back  thereof  the 
O  day  he  teceived  the  fame,  and  alfo  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
«  aforefaid  claim  to  any  perfon'who  (hall  demand  the  fatne, 
«•  upon  paying  the  legal  fee  of  an  ordinary  extrafl  of  the  fame 
*«  length.".   This  claim,' '  having  been  thus  duly  lodged^  is 
jnroduced  to  the  freeholders  figned  either  by  the  claimant  or 
\}j  a  perfon  authorized  to  a£l  for  him.     When  the  claimant  is 
abroad  at  the  time  of  prefenting  the  claim,  a  fpecial  mandate^ 
authorizing  the  claim  to  be  entered,  has  been  required  by  the 
court.    The  claim  of  enrolment  being  in  this  manner  made, 
entered,  and  fubfcribed,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
courfe  that  it  mud  be  taken  up  by  the  freeholders  at  the 
^chaelmas  meeting  \  for  unlefs  it  be  moved  to  the  meeting 
"  "  by 
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by  the  claimant,  or  by  fome  perfon  appointed  by  him,  or  in, 
pofielTioa  of  the'  titles,  (for  the  pofleflion  of  the  titles  implies 
a  mandate  when  the  claimant  is  within  the  kingdom),  the 
freeholders  are  guilty  of  no  omiffion  in  allowing  it  to  lie  over^ 
nor  is  the  cJerk  to  the  meeting  bound  to  move  it.  The  claim- 
ant appears  in  perfon,  or  fome  one  appears  in  His  name,  pof« 
fefled  of  his  titles,  or  properly  authorized  to  appear  for  him. 
The  firft  thing,  after  moving  the  meeting  to  take  the  claim 
into  confideration,  is  to  produce  the  titles  founded  on  by  the 
claimant,  and  alio  evidence  of  the  valuation,  or  of  the  old, 
extent  of  the  lands.  ^The  connedling  links  of  the  titles,  a3 
retourSj  &c.,  commonly  called  midcouples,  muft  alfo  be  pro- 
duced; and  the  evidence  of  the  of d  extent  or  valuation  muft 
be  equally  ezad.  Thefe  particulars  being  attended  to,  and 
the  cbimant,  or  the  perfon  empowered  by  him,  having  pro« 
duced,  with  the  claims,  the  radical  titles,  confiding  of  the 
crown-charter,  feifin,  and  conne£ting  titles ;  with  the  evidence 
of  the  old  extent  or  valuation  of  the  eftate,  he  then  moves  the 
claim  to  the  meeting.  Where  there  are  objedlions,  they  are 
flated  by  the  freeholders^  and  anfwers  are  made  in  fuppoi^t  of 
the' claim;  they  are  afterwards  furniQied  in  writing  to  the  clerk 
of  the  meeting,  and  entered  in  his  minutes.  The  claim  is  th^n 
put  to  the  vote ;  the  fame  thing  happens  where  there  are  no 
objections,  and,  confiflently  with  the  ftace  of  the  vote,  the 
claim  i$  admitted  or  difniifled. 

Thus,  then,  at  this  day,  in  order  to  qualify  a  perfon  to 
cleft  or  be  eleded  a  member  of  parliament  to  reprefent 
a  county,  he  mufl  -not  only  be  a  commoner;  of  the  full 
age  of  twen^-one,  of  fane  mind,  and  under  no  religious 
or  legal  difqualification ;  but  he  muft  have  ftood  infeft 
during  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  have  been ^  in  poffeiTion  as 
an  immediate  vaiTal  holding  of  the  crown  or  prince,  ab- 
folately  and  irredeemably,  either  in  fee  or  in  life-rent,  of 
the  property  or  fuperiority  of  lands,  mills,  teinds,.  or  fifh* 
ings,  retoured  to*  forty  fhillings  of  old  extent,  prior  to  168 1, 
or  valued  at  400/.  Scots;  or  he  muft  be  the  apparent  heir 
of  a  perfon  holding  fuch  a  qualification ;  or  the  hufband 
of  a  female  proprietor,  who,  if  (he  does  not  hold  her  .freehold 
feudally  vefted  in  her  as  an  heir,  muft  have  been  infeft  for 
the  fpace  of  Si  year.  Land  is  the  bafis  of  the  freehold  qua« 
lificatioQ ;  but  although  the  ftatutes  ufe  this  term,  it  is  to  be 
underftood  in  a  liberal  fenfe,  and  as  equivalent  to  tflata.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  fubjcds  are  received  as  lands  in  the  meaning 
of  the  ad.  MUlsy  where  they  have  been  valued,  are  the 
undoubted  ground  of  a  freehold  qualification,  and  are  fubje£is 
capable  of  making  part  of  a  "tumuloi  \yherever  they  hatnt 
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aftriAcd  multures ;  where  they  have  none,  and  are  to  bt 
confidered  as  nothing  more  than  machines  capable  of  perform* 
ing  part  of  the  agricultiliral  labour,  whether  they  ipay  form 
any  part  of  a  cumulo  may  be  doubted.  In  the  fame  way, 
Jijhings  form  a  found  bafis  of  a  qualification,  whether  they 
coniift  of  falmon  fiihings  or  other  fifliings,  as  oyfters,  mufcles> 
or  even-  white  fifliing  in  the  fea.  Fen  duties  alfo  ferm  the 
ground  of  a  qualification,  and  in  fplitting  a  cumulo  of  feu 
duties,  payable  at  the  general  valuation,  a  portion  of  the 
cumulo  will  be  afiigned  to  the  feu  duties  due  to  the  fuperior. 
Teinds,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  ground  a  qualification,  where 
the  claim  is  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  out  of  which 
the  teihds  are  due;  whether  they  would  found  a  qualification 
in  favour  6f  a  third  party  has  not  yet  been  decided.  But 
heritahk  Gfftees^  though  feudalized  and  retotff^,  have  not  beei^ 
received  as  the  foundation  of  a  freeholder's  title.  The  dif-. 
cuilion  of  the  right  of  eiefting  and  being  elefted,  has  given 
rife  to  a  great  variety  of  decifions,  and  the  defire  of  gaining 
or  increafing  influence,  has  occafioned  recourfe  to  many  devices 
for  the  purpofe  of  creating  temporary  and  occafional  freeholds. 
Thcfe  have  been  met,  as  in  England,  by  ilatutes  ena£Hng 
prohibitions,  and  prefcribing  oaths ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  fup* 
pofed  that  Icgiflative  meafures  can  efied^ually  reflrain  prafkices 
to  which  men  are  led  by  the  oftenfible  defire  of  promoting  a 
public  good,  and  from  the  dete61ion  of  which,  if  they  avoid 
great  crimes,  fuch  as  perjury  and  fubordination,  no  permanent 
difgraee  enfues. 

SumcitLAND.  A  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  ele£lion4aw 
of  Scotland  is  the  cafe  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  This 
ihire  being  almoft  entirely  held  of  the  family  of  Sutherland, 
the  lefTer  proprietors,  holding  of  that  family,  were  in  a  man- 
ner unreprcfented  \  and  that  flate  of  matters  feems  to  have 
introduced  a  pra£lice  that  was  fan£tioned  by  cuilom,  and  was 
At  laft  attended  with  fuch  inconvenience  as  to  attra£t  the 
attention  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  require  rules  necefiary 
for  removing  the  improprieties  in  the  practice,  and  capable  of 
reflri£litig  the  exercife  of  the  right  ot  franchife  within  bounds 
analogous  to  thofe  of  the  other  counties  in  Scotland.  The 
moft' remarkable  extenGon  of  the  right  of  freehold  confifted 
in  fcveral  perfons  claiming  to  vote  in  right  of  the  fame  free- 
hold ;  for  as  the  iituadon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
required  that  the  vafials  of  the  family  of  Sutherland  ihould 
enjoy  a  freehold,  this  privilege  was  claimed  and  exercifed  by 
otliers,  fo  that  an  individual  holding  of  the  crown,  and  clsiinx- 
ing,  as  he  certainly  was  entitled  to  do,  a  freehold  qualification 
as  a  crown,  vaffal  *,  hii  fub-vaflal  in  like  manner  made  the 
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fame  cisum,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 

,  the  yTiSais  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  he  was  admitted  to  the 

privilege  of  a  freeholder,  equally  with  his  immediate  fuperior, 

the  crown  vaflaU    The  extent  alfo  of  the  valuation  was  dif- 

regarded,  fo  that  the  right  of  freehold  in  this  county  was 

fubje&ed  to  no  rule  whatever,  when  the  matter  was  taken 

up  by  the  ftatute   i6  Geo.  II.  cap.  ii.,  which  on  a  narrative, 

that  oy  the  pra£lices  that  had   prevailed  in  the   county  of 

Sutherland,  , "  votes  had  been  unduly  multiplied,   and  feveral 

"  perfons  have  claimed  a  vote  in  refpecl  of  the  fuperiority 

<<  and  property  of  the  fame  lands,  whereby  great  confufions 

*'  are  likely  to  enfue  in  future  eledlions,''  enads,  that  after 

the'ift  of  September  17439  no  peribn   (hall  be  capable  to 

be  ele^ied  commii&oner  for  the  faid  {hire,  or  (hall  have  right  to 

vote  at  fuch  ele£lion,   <<  unlefs  he  be  infeft,  and  in  pofiei&on 

^  of  lands  liable  to  his  majefty's  fupplies  and  other  public 

«  burthens,  at  the  rate  of  200/.  Scots  valued  rent."     "  That 

^'  one  perfon,   and  no  more,    fliall  be  entitled  to   vote,  at 

^  fuch  ele£lions,  or  be  ele&ed,  in  r€\fpecl  of  the  faine  lands  ^ 

«  and  that  where  lands  ar£  now  holden  by  any  baron  or  other 

"  freeholder,  immediately  of  the  king  or  prince,  fuch  baron  or 

**  freeholder  (hall  be  capable  to  be  elected,  and  (hall  be  en- 

'*  titled  to  vote  for  thofe  lands,   and  no  vaiTal  or  fub-vaiTal  of 

^  the  faid  baron  or  freeholder  (hall  have  right  to  vote,  or 

((  be  eled^ed  in  refpecl  thereof ;  and  that  where  lands  are 

^*  now  holden,  or  Ihall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  holden  of 

**  the  king  or  prince,  by  a  peer  or  other  perfon,  or  body 

*'  politic  or  corporate,    who  by   law  are.  difabled  to   be  a 

"  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  to  vote  in  fuch 

■  elections ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  fuch 

^  lands,  and  not  any  of  his  fuperiors,  (hall  be  entitled  to  vote, 

^<  or  be  elected  in  refpeA  of  the  fame  lands,  and  tiiat   no 

^  alienation  of  the  fuperiority  to  be  made  by  fuch  peer  or 

*'  other  perfon,  or  body  politic,   incapable   to   eledt   or  be 

'<  eleded,  (hall  deprive  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  the  lands 

**  of  his  right  to  vote  in<the  election  for  the  faid  (hire,  or  his 

'^  capacity  to  be  elected ;  and  that  the  property  of  lands  of' 

*'  valuation    aforefaid,   (200/.)    holden   in  part   immediately 

**  of  the  king  or  prince,  and  in  part  of  a  peer,  or  other  perfon, 

^  or  body  politic,  incapable  to  ele£k  or  be  elected,  (hall  be  a 

'*  fttfficjeot  qualification  to  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  fuch 

^*  lands,  and  (hall  entitle  fuch  proprietor  to  vote  and  to  be 

"  ele&ed  for  the  (aid  (hire,  any  law  or  ufage  to  the  contrary 

"  notwithftanding.'^ 

From  this  enaSment  it  appears,    i.That  the  valuation  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland  which  conilitutes  a  freehold  qualifi- 
cation 
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cation  in  place  of  400/.  is  reduced  to  aoo/.  2.  That  a  perfoit 
holding  lands  of  the  requifite  Valuation  of  the  king  or  princ^i 
may  be  enrolled  on  a  mere  fuperiori^,  in  the  fame  way  as  in 
any  other  county.  3.  That  where  the  lands  are  held  not  of 
the  king  or  prince,  but  of  a  peer  or  other  perfon,  or  body 
politic,  incapable  of  elefting  or  being  elefted,  it  is  net  the- 
immediate  vafTal  of  fuch  fuperior,  but  the  fub-vaflal  in  poflef* 
fion,  the  perfon  pofleffed  of  the  dominium  utile  of  the  lands, 
that  is  entitled  to  vote :  and,  laftly,  where  the  qualification 
is  compofed  partly  of  lands  held  of  the  crown,  and  partly 
of  lands  held  of  a  peer,  &c.,  the  lands  muft  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  claimant.  The  diftinguiftiing  mark,  there- 
fore, betwixt  the  conftitution  of  a  freehold  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  and  in  any  other  county,  confifts  in  the 
extent  of  valuation  being  lowered ;  and  in  requiring  the 
claimant  wherever  he  holds  of  a  peer,  or  of  thofe  incapable 
of  voting,  to  be  proprietor  of  the  lands  on  which  he  claims. 
It  is  farther  enafted  by  the  faid  ftatute,  that  the  freehold«rs 
of  the  county  (hould  meet  at  the  head-borough  of  the  (hire,  at 
the  Michaelmas  head-court,  1 745,  and  make  up  «  a  roll  of 
•*  eleftors  having  right  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  commif- 
*«  fioner,  in  terms  of  the  prefent  aft,  and  the  other  afts  of 
*«  parliament  made  tojiching  the  elefiion  of  commiflioners 
<«  for  the  (hires  in  Scotland  ^  and  which  roll  fo  made  up 
<<  {hall  be  revifed  yearly  at  the  Michaelmas  meetings,  and  at 
<^  and  after  eleftions,  according  to  the  rules  prefcribed  in  this 
«  afV,  and  in  other  afts  made  for  regulating  the  eleftions  of 
«  commiflioners  for  {hires  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
«  Scotland ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  the  faid  afts  of  parlia- 
.<«  ment  do  extend  to  the  {hire  of  Sutherland,  as  well  as  to 
*^  the  other  (hires  in  Scotland,  except  in  fo  far  as  it  is  other- 
»'  wife  provided  by  this  ptefent  a£l.'* 

Disqualifications.     As  the  roll  made  up  at  the  Michael- 
taias  head-court  is  decifive  as  to  the  right  bf  elefting  or  bemg 
(ilefted,  objeftions  much  more  nice  have  been  admitted^a's 
general  rules,  than  thofe  which,  are  enforced  at  the  poll  xh 
England.     It  has  been  decided  that  being  the  delegate  of  a 
body  corporate  which  holds  lands  in  fee,  does  not  entitle  a 
man  to  be  on  the  freeholder's  roll.  >That  mitwrity^   lunacj^ 
and  fatuity  are,  while  they  laft,  difqualiiications.    Tliere  is  a 
ftate  known  to  the  Scotti{h  law,  by  the  term  interdiEtumi  it 
is  a  form  by  which  perfons,  who  though/o  weak  as  not  to  be 
trufted  with  the  total  management  of  dieir  affairs,  yet  are  not 
in  a  (ituation  to  be  found  lunatic,  may  be  reftrained  from  dif- 
poHng  of  their  heritage  without  the  confent  of  certain  perfons, 
'  Avho  are  termed  their  intefdifters.     A  legal  interdiftion  is  in 
\  dft  <Ji  the  court  of  fe(rion,  pronounced  after  taking  cognizance 

of 
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of  the  perlbn's  fituation.  A  voluntary  interdi£lion  is  a  private 
afl:  of  the  perfon  himfelf  5  who,  fenfible  of  his  own  weaknefs 
or  profttfion,  grants  a  bond,  by  which  he  reftrains  himfelf  from 
difpofing  of  his  heritage  without  the  confent  of  certain  friends 
therein  named.  It  is  doubted  whether  this  ftate  does  or  does 
not  difqnalifv.  Even  in  kgal  interdi&ion,  it  is  faid,  there  is 
not  required  to  fan£bion  the  reftraint  any  thing  more  than 
evidence  of  that  profufion  and  facility  which  admits  of  irnpo^ 
fitioiiy  but  which  is  far  from  that  imbecility  or  idiocy' which 
18  fofficient  to  deprive  the  individual  of  the  total  management 
of  his  affairs.  InterdiAion  extends  only  to  heritage^  and 
leaves  the  interdid^  perfon  at  full  liberty  ^n  regard  to  his 
moveable  eftate;  and  with  regard  to  voluntary  interdif^ion^ 
the  flighted  grounds  fuffice  as  the  foundation  of  the  reftraint. 
At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Spottif> 
vrooA,  who  wrote  on  the  fubje^,  fays  exprefsly,  <<  A  perfon 
<<  interdided  cantiot  be  ele£led."  He,  however,  gives.neither 
feafon  nor  authority  for  the  aiTertion. 

Po^«rjr  is  a  complete  difqualification.    The  ftatute  of  1707 

declares,    <<  That  none  (hall  be  capable  to  ele£t,  or  be  ele£ted, 

*'  for  any  of  the  faid  eftates ;  but  fuch  as  are  twenty-one 

^  years  of  age  complete,  and  proteftant,  excluding  all  papifts, 

^  or  fuch,  who  being  fufpeded  of  popery,  and  required,  re- 

^<  fufe  to  fwear  and  fubfcribe  the  formula  contained  in  the 

^  3d  aQ,  made  in  the  8th  and  9th  feflion  of  King  William's 

«  parliament,  entitled,     <  A£t  for    preventing    Growth    of 

*«  ^  Popery.*  '*    Under  this  ena£iment,  the  enrollment  of  a 

papft  may  be  objedied  to,  and  his  removal  from  the  roll,  even 

imen  enroUed,  may  at  all  times  be  enforced  by  requiring  him 

to  take  the  formula ;  nor  will  his  having  remained  for   four 

months  on  the  roll  aflFord  any  ground  for  retaining  him  on 

*  the  rdL    This  formula  is  not  repealed  by  the  33d  G&o.  III. 

c.  44.    A  nofhjuror  would  be  equally  difqualified  \  but  as  the 

offeiKe  cannot  be  proved  without  the  evidence  of  witnefies, 

or  the  acknowledgment  of  the  partv  to  whom  the  obje£lion 

is  made ;  and  as  the  court  of  freeholders  had  no  original  jurif- 

aStkm  by  which  they  can  examine  witnefTes,  nor  even  if  they 

could  cite  witnefles  to  appear,  do  their  forms  feem  well  to 

admit  of  a  warrant  of  (Citation  being  given,  the  evidence  necef- 

faiyfor proving  this  obje£lion  cannot  be  brought  forward. 

ihttUefifon  of  a  Scotttfli  peer  cannot  reprefent  a.^cottifli 
county  or  borough  in  the  Britiih  parliament.  He  may  repre* 
lent  an  Englifli  county  or  borough }  and  the  fon  of  a .  Briti(h 
peer  may  reprefent  a  Scottifh  borough  or  county ;  a$  piay  an 
Iriflipeer. 
Vol.  IV.  O  The 
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xhe  difqualificatlons  contained  in  the  22(1  Geo.  Ill*  c.  4t.f 
and  whicK  are  already  enumerated  in  vol.  I.  p.  236.  extend  to 
Scotland ;  and  perfons  conviAed  oJF  bribery,  perjury  or  fob'  . 
ornation  are  alfo  difqoalified.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  perfon  rendered  infamous  by  the  fentence  of  a  court,  is  de- 
prived of  his  right  of  franchife.  But  in  the  queftions  which 
came  from*  the  county  of  Sutherland  in  1741,  a  freeholder 
having  been  declared  infamous  by  the  Court  of  Seflkm,  in 
terms  of  the  aft  1621,  in  regard  to  fraudulent  bankruptcy,. 
it  was  found  no  fufficient  obje£iion  to  his  voting  or  being 
inrolled.  Lord  Elchies  preferves  the  cafe,  and  fubjf»ins  this- 
rcmark  :  <''  Several  differed,  and  thought  tly  objeftion  good  f 
«*  Others  of  us  (wter  qu9f  ego)  were  not  clear,  and  did  not 
"vote." 

Michaelmas  Head-court.  This  court  is  created  for  one 
fingle  ad',  the  clearing  and  adjufting  of  the  roll.  It  is  em- 
powered to  turn  from  the  roll  thofe  who  have  no  right  to 
i:emain,  or  to  admit  thofe  who  (hall  prove  their  title  to.  be 
enroHed.  It  has  no  continuation  of  days,  and  no  power  of 
reviewing  the  prdceedings  of  a  former  court.  The  whole 
jurifdiftion  and  authority  of  this  court  is  founded  on  ftatute 
alone.  The  eleftion  ftatute  prefcribes  in  what  cafes  it  fliall 
aft,  and  by  what  evidence  it  (hall  decide ;  each  Michaelmas 
head-court  feems  to  be  completely  infulated,  and  its  judgments 
to  be  reviewable  only  by  the  Court  of  Seffion.  In  this  court 
the  freeholders,  who  are  the  judges,  have  alio  the  interefts 
of  parties.  The  queftions  that-  come  before  them  tend  to- 
increafe  the  number  of  frediolders,  and  fo  touch  on  that  right 
of  franchife,  in  which  all  of  them  have  an  intereft.  In  this 
refpeft  the  Michaelmas  head-court  is  pecufiar,  and  the  ftatutee 
by  which  its  jurifdiftion  is  given'  have  been  careful  to  place  its. 
decifions  under  the  immediate  and  fummary  review  of  the 
fupreme  civil  court.  Each  head-court,  therefore,  is  to  be 
confidered  as  totally  unconnefted  with  any  other.  Whatever 
is  done  amifs  there,  is  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Seflion,  and- 
the  orders  of  that  court  of  review  are  carried  into  execution, 
not  by  the  court  that  originally  pronounced  the  decifion^  but 
by  the  flieriff-clerk. 

The  place  of  meeting  is  provided  for  by  the  aft  1681^ 
which  declares,  that  the  eleftion  of  commiflioners,  either 
•at  the  Michaelmas  court,  or  at  the  calling  of  parliament, 
(and  the  fame  prevails  at  the  common  Michaelmas  head- 
courts,)  the  faid  freeholders  <<  (hall  meet  and  convene  at 
*<  the  headborough  of  the  (hire  or  ftewartry^  in  that  room 
««  where  the  (heriff  or  ftewart-cburt  ufeth  to  be  held  betwixt 
«  mid-day  and  two  in  the  afternoon!  which  room  ihali   be- 
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^  patent  to  them,  and  all  others  removedi  but  whom  they 
«<  call.  And  bv  f.  18.  of  the  i6th  Geo.II.  c.  ii.,  it  is  en« 
<<  a£ked,  that  the  Michaelmas  head-court  fliall  be  held  in 
**  all  time  to  come,  on  the  day  to  which  it  ihall  appear  to  tlie 
*<  flieriff  or  (lewartHiepttte  to  have  been  moft  ufually  held  in 
'<  times  paft;  and,  to  prevent  all  unqertaihty  in  time-  coming, 
*'  the  days  of  meeting  to  be  fixed  by  the  (herifF,  fliall  be 'the 
"  anniTerfary  for  holding  the  Michaelmas  head-court  of  th# 
<<  faid  ihire  or  ftewartry  in  all  time  coming/'  In  this  manner, 
die  members  of  the  Michaelmas  head«>cottrt,  the  place,  and 
the  time  of  meeting  are  afcertained ;  but  to  enable  them  to 
ad  as  a  court,  a  prefes  and  clerk  muft  be  chofen. 

Although  this  court  has  no  power  of  review^  and  no  power 
of  altering  or  a£Feding  what  has  been  done  at  a  former  meet* 
ing,  the  pra&ice  of  the  court  of  freeholders  is  to  permit  the 
fame  claun  to  be  prefented  over  and  over  again ;  for  although 
a  claum  has  been  thrown  out  at  one  meeting,  it  may  not  only 
be  prefented  at  the  next,  but  it  may  be  received,  and  the 
claimant  admitted  to  the  roll,  fo  little  conn^ion  is  there  be^ 
twixt  the  pioceedings  of  one  court  and  another. 

I9  the  proceedings  of  this  court,,  it  is  material  that  the 
parties  aggrieved  by  its  decifion  fliould  have  the  proper  means 
of  redrefs,  as  well  as  that  the  expence  to  which  the  free- 
holdos  may  expofe  themfelves  by  rafli  or  by  partial  decifions 
Ihoald  TtSeA  thofe  only  by  whom  the  a&  has  been  done ;  on 
this  account,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  ought  to  contain  . 
evidence  both  of  what.was  done,  and  by  whom.  The  claim- 
ant, or  freeholder  aggrieved,  protefts  for  redrefs,  and  takes 
inftruments  in  the  hsmds  of  the  clerk  ^  the  grounds  of  the  pro- 
left  ought  to  be  ftafced  in  writing,  and  fumiflied  to  the  clerk, 
cliat  fae  may  infert  them  in  the  minutes.  The  minutes  of  the 
meelisg  reprefent  what  has  been  done*  The  firft  part  is  au- 
thenticated by  the  parliamentary  prefes  and  flieriflF-clerk ;  the 
after-part  of  the  minutes,  after  ftattng  the  procedure  and  the 
names  of  the  freeholders  by  whom  motions  were  made,  or 
wlio  voted  in  the  queilions  decided  by  th^  meeting,  gives  the 
loU  of  freeholders  as  adjufted  by  the  meeting  ;  and  the  whole 
is  authenticated  by  the  fubfcription  of  the  prefes  and  clerk  to 
the  meeting. 

Court  of  Sbssion.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Michaelmas 
bead-court,  the  claims  of  enrolment  are  Judged  of  in  the  firf| 
anftance ;  and  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Sefiion  in  reAifying 
any  z&s  of  injuftice  that  the  decifions  of  the  freeholders  may 
Itt^e  occafioned,  is  fblely  as  a  court  of  the  review,  under 
poweis  conferred  by  fpecial  ftatute }  while  the  power  of  review  , 
m.Ae  Houfeof  Peers  is  the  natural  and  necefiary  Gonfequence 
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of  tht  fifp«r«eminent  jurifdi£tion  which  the  conftttuticn  haa 
placed  in  that  high^rQurt.    By  the  a&  1681,  c  dK>  the  cph« 
^fion  arifiijg  from  elefiions  was  attempted  to  be  regulated  by 
rejeding  every  ground  of  complaint  that  did  not  appear  in  tbe 
protefts  regularly  uken  at  the  ele£);ion.  The  a^  beara :  <<  And 
^<  if  the  objedora  (hall  not  be  cleared  and  acquiefce,  they  (hall 
<<  take  inftrumenta  containing  their  objejiions  againft  the  ad« 
<5  mitting  to  or  excluding  any  perfon  from  the  foref;ud  roll  1 
<^  and  it  ia  hereby  declared,  that  no  other  objediion  ihall  ht 
^^  Competent  in  parliamenti  or  convention,  but  what  (hall  be 
<^  contained  in  the  inftruments  taken  as  aforefaid/'    In  this 
manner  the  difputed  points  for  difcuflion  in  parliament  were 
afcertained,  and  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Court  of  Seflion  was 
conferred  by  the  following  provifions ;  ^<  and  in  cafe  objeAioas 
<<  be  nude  when  a  parliament  or  convention  is  not  called,  a 
**  particular  diet  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  meeting,  and  inti- 
<<  mate  to  the  parties  contraverting  to  attend  the  Lords  of 
<<  Seffion  for  their  determination,  who  (hall  determine  the 
^^  fame  at  the  faid  diet  fummarily,  according  to  law,  upon 
«<  fupplication,   without  further    citation,**     This  was  the 
^diole  jurifdi^ion  enjoyed  by  the  Court  of  Seflion,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  qualification  of  freeholders,  down  to  die  i6tk 
Geo.  II.  c.  1 1.,  which  on  a  narrative  that  the  rolls  of  freeholders 
had  in  fome  inftances  been  negle£^ed  to  be  made  up,  appoints 
the  freeholders  then  on  the  roll  to  form  the  conftituent  mem^ 
bers  of  that  roll ;  and  empowers  any  freeholder  at  any  time 
before  the   i ft  of  December  1743,   to  fupply  by  fummary 
complaint  to  the    Court  of  Seffion,   and  to  objeft  to   the 
title  of  any  freeholder  (landing  on  the  roll,   and    provider 
that  no    fuch  freeholder   (hall   be    ftruck  off  or   left   out 
of  the  roll,  except  on  fufficient  objeflions  arifing  from  the 
alteration  of  that  right  or  title,  in  refpe£l  of  which  he  was 
enrolled.    By  this  z€t  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  Court  of  Sefl&on 
.  is  conferred.     It  is  pbvioufly  a  mere  power  of  review,  an4 
the  cafes  pointed  out  are :    1.  Where  a  claimant  is  refufed  tp 
be  admitted  to  the  roll,  in  which  cafe  he  may  complain  of  the 
refufal :  2.  Where  a  claimant  has  been  improperly  adnutteds 
his  admiffion  may  be  made  the  fubjed^  of  cqmplamt  by   any 
freeholder  (landing  on  the  roll ;  and  3*    A  perfon  once  (land- 
ing on  the  roll,  who  has  been  ftruck  off,  may  complain  of 
fuch  judgment}  and  in  all  cafes  the  jurifdidion  of  the  court 
continues  only  for  four  months,  fo  that  if  the  neceffary  com- 
plaint be  not  lodged  within  four  months  of  the  a£l:  conmlained 
of,  the  court  has  no  jurifdi^on  whatever.    The  jurildi£tion 
of  the  Court  of  Sedion,  as  now  underftood,  embraces  all  tbe 
queftions  that  can  arife  from  admitting  or  re}e£ling  a  claim*  or 
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firom  fuftaining  or  repelling  an  objeAion  to  a  freeholder  re^ 
maining  on  the  rollj  or  from  any  zGt  of  the  freehol4er8  that 
may  be  equivalent  to  a  decifion  in  any  one  of  thefe  cafes.  And 
befides  the  junfdidion  enjoyed  by  the  court  as  a  court  of 
reriew  of  the  proceedings  of  the  freeholders,  they  enjoy  an 
original  jurifdidion  where  the  patrimonial  interefts  of  the  free- 
holders are  truly  concerned. 

Election  of  a  County  Member.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
none  can  be  ele£led  but  thofe  who  may  elefl,  yet  it  does  not 
hol^j  that  all  who  can  ele£b  may  be  eleAed ;  for,  by  ftatute, 
certain  difabilities  to  the  power  of  being  eledled  are  eftabliihed, 
which  do  not  go  the  length  of  depriving  the  perfons  difabled 
of  the  power  of  eleding.  By  ftatute  6th  Anne,  c.  7.  §  36.  , 
every  perfon  di&Ued  from  being  eleAed  in  the  Houfe  of. 
Commons  iii  England,  is  difabled  to  be  eleded  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  The  difabilities  here 
alluded  to  are  enumerated  in  vol*  i.  p.  233.  The  forms 
cbferved  at  the  «le6iion  do  not  diflFer  fo  materially  from  tfaofr 
in  England  as  to  require  fpecification ;  but  as  the  roll  mad« 
out  at  the  Michaelmas  head-court  regulates  the  proceeding,  th« 
buftle,  tumult,  and  confliA  which  are  prevalent  at  ele&ions  m 
England  are  never  feen. 

SoEOUGHs.  A  royal  borough  is  a  corporate  body  erefted 
by  the  fovereign,  compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  tra£k 
of  ground.  This  erection  is  conftitute^  by  a  royal  charter, 
under  which  the  magiitracy  hold  of  the  crown  the  property  of 
the  borough,  for  behoof  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  whom  they 
give  and  renew  thofe  titles  which  the  tranfmiffions  of  property 
amongft  the  inhabitants  require.  The  power  of  ele£3:ion  of  t}i« 
office  oearers,  or  magiftrates  of  the  community  was  origihally 
in  the  burgefies.  But  this  power  has  by  ftatute  been  given  to 
the  magiftrates  and  council,  according  to  what  is  termed  the 
fei  of  the  borough.  Before  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  fent  two,  and  ei^ery  other  royal  borough 
one  reprefentative  to  the  Scottifli  parliament :  but  by  the  arti"* 
cles  of  Union  fifteen  reprefentatives  of  boroughs  only  are  t^ 
be  fent  to  the  parliament  of  Gieat  Britain,  of  whom  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  deds  one,  and  die  other  fourteen  reprefentativeft 
are  chofen  by  fourteen  difierent  diftriAs  of  boroughs,  into 
wbidi  tb^  other  royal  boroughs  of  Stotland  have  been  claflM^ 
The  eleftion,  therefore,  of  a  reprefentative  is  managed  diJE» 
feiemly  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  from  what  happens  m  dthet 
9ie&iag  boroughs. 

The  matiagement  of  royal  boroughs,  and  what  rehted  to  the 

fights  and  privileges  of  buigefies^  was  formerly  under  the  con* 

iRMd  o£  tbe  hatd  Quunberlain,  alEfted  hf  com&niflieners  4ft 
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delegates  from  the  boroughs  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick, 
and  Roxburgh;  and  while  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  wer^  held 
by  the  Engliih,  their  places  were  fupplied  by  Lanark  and  Lin- 
lithgow, whence  it  got  the  name  of  the  Court  of  the  Four 
Boroughs.  This  court  was  in  ufe  to  call  comroifTioners  from 
the  other  royal  boroughs  to  treat  and  determine  upon  matters 
refpe£ling  the  boroughs  in  general ;  and  hence  it  is  reafonably 
fuppofed,  the  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  had  its  origin, 
though  it  was  acknowledged  only  by  the  ftatute  1487,  c.  3. 
By  fubfequent  (latutes,  the  convention  was  allowed  to  meet 
four  times  a  year,  though,  for  a  long  time  part,  they  have 
only  met  annually  on  the  fecond  Tueiday  of  July.  It  is  this 
court  which  has  come  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  zSeGt  the 
fits  of  the  royal  boroughs  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the/cbemes  of 
eieflion  of  the  magiftracy  of  the  different  boroughs. .  Ori- 
ginally, the  magiftrates  of  royal  boroughs  were  deded  by  a 
poll  of  the  burgeiTes,  but  by  the  z&  1469,  c.  30.,  the  right  of 
ele^ion  was  changed  from  the  burgefles  at  large  to  the  ^rouncil, 
fo  that  the  old  council  elefl.ed  the  new,  and  both  of  them  the 
magiftracy.  The  fame  a£t  requires,  that  the  magiftrates  and 
council  (haH  remain  in  office  only  for  one  year.  But  there  is 
no  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  number  of  councillors  or 
magiftrates,  nor  any  precife  mode  of  eledion  pointed  out, 
each  borough  has  its  own  conftitution  or  fet,  founded  on 
ancient  ufage^  or  regulated  by  the  convention  of  royal 
boroughs. 

There  are  here  two  bodies  marked  out,  the  officiares,   as 
they  are  called,  or  the  magiftracy,  confifting  of  the  provoft, 
bailies,  &c.,  and  the  council.  .  The  council  again  are  chofen 
from  the  merchants  and  trades  of  the  borough,  and  the  trades 
form  different  fubordinate  corporations,  who  a£l  each  in  a 
body,  the  head  of  whom  is  an  officer  chofen  annually,  terroed 
the  dfacon  of  the  trade,  who  is  prefes  of  the  meeting  of  each  o£ 
thefe  fubordinate  corporations,  and  who,  in  all  queftions  rdattng 
to  the  corporation,  has  a  decifive  or  cafting  vote.     In  forae  bo* 
roughs,  the  deacons  of  the  trades  are  councillors  ex  officio  ;  in 
others,  fo  many  of  ihem  only  are  eleded  into  the  council ;-  and 
this  eledion  may  be  made  by  the  council  from  the  deacons 
chofen  by  the  trades,  or  it  may  be  made  from  leets  Of  the 
corporation  prepared  by  the  deacons.     Sometimes  ev^n  the 
deacons  of  the  trades  are  chofen  from  leets  prepared  by  the 
trades,  fubmUted  to  the  council,  who  Ie0en  the  leets,    by 
•  ilriking  off  part  of  the  names ;  and  then  the  kflened  leet  being 
returned  to  tlie  trade,  iorms  the  leet  of  names  from  which  the 
trades  choofe  their  deacons.     In  fhort^  the  fet  or  conftitution 
of  the  borough,  which  regulates  all  thefe  poinCs,  differs  in  so^ 
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infinite  variety  of  ways,  as  the  conftitution  of  the  borough^  is 
more  or  lefs  arlftocratical. 

The  dt€tion  of  the  magiftracy  and  council  rouft  include  the 
deaconsi  accordingly  as  the  deacons  conftitute  part  of  that 
council  ex  'officio.  But  the  fubje£l  will  be  bed  underllood  by 
referring  to  the  laws  regulating  thefe  eledlions,  and  by  the 
rules  and  exceptions  which  the  decifions  of  the  court  have 
introduced. 

In  the  laws  relative  to  the  election  of  magiilrate^i^  where 
every  eie&ion  depends  on  rules  peculiar  to  each  borough,  it 
has  been  impoflible  to  do  more  than  to  prefcribe  general  rules, 
and  to  order  the  particular  complained  of  in  an  election  to  be 
inftantly  brought  to  trial  in  a  fummary  manner  before  the 
Court  of  Seilion.  This  has  been  done,  firfi^  by  rendering  it  ' 
competent  to  any  magiftrate  or  councillor  who  apprehends  any 
wrong  to  have  been  done  at  an  annual  election,  to  bring  his 
aAion  before  the  Court  of  Seflion  within  eight  week's  after  the 
ele£lion,  for  the  re&ification  of  fuch  wrong,  7th  Gecf.  II. 
c.  16.  §  7. ;  ficond^  by  a  more  dire£l  enactment,  i5thGeo.II« 
c«i  J.  $  2I-,  which,  in  general  terms,  brings  every  abufe  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  court,  but  leaves  tlie  particular  abufe  to 
be  afcertaiined  by  an  examination  of  the  particulars^  or  confti- 
tution of  the  boroughj  under  which  the  eledlion  may  have 
been  made. 

The  difputes  that  ufually  arofe  out  of  borough  ele£tions 
camef  in  general,  in  the  (hape  of  double  returns,  and  it  was 
a  great  obje£l  with  the  legillature  to  put  a  (top  to  this  evil. 
Accordingly,  the  7th  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  $  6.,  declared  that  every 
^  ek&km  to  be  made  by  any  magiftrates  or  councillors  in  oppo- 
fitkm  to  the  majority,  fhould  be  ipfofaBo  void ;  and  that  every 
magiftrate  or  councillor  concurring  therein,  (hould  forfeit 
J  00/.  fterling,  to  the  magiftrates  and  councillors  from  whom 
they  fo  feparated,  to  be  recovered  on  a  fummary  complaint 
before  die  Court  of  Seflion,  on  15  days'  notice.  The  fame 
point  was  more  particularly  regulated  by  the  i6th  Geo.  II. 
c.  II.,  which  alfo  provides,  that  no  perfon  eleded  by  a  mi- 
nority (hall,  vupon  any  pretence,  prefume  to  zOl  as  a  magif- 
.  trate  or  councillor,  and  every  perfon  offending  in  that  refpeft 
ihali  forfeit  too/,  fterling,  to  be  recovered  in  the  fame  fum- 
mary manner  by  any  of  the  magiftrates  or  councillors  ele^d 
hy  tJie  majority,  who  (hall  fue  for  the  fame. 

It  Is  to  thofe  means,  that  is,  by  fupprelBng  the  abufes  com« 
mon  in  ele£lion  cafes,  and  by  b^nilhing  double  returns  by  the 
terror  of  penalties,  the  legillature  has  trufted  for  abating  much 
of  the  litigation  and  irregularity  witli  which  borough  ele^ions 
were  attended* 
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EDiNBUitGH.  The  ftatutory  regulations  applicable  to  tbe 
election  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh^  are  comprifed  in  the  foU. 
lowing  claufe  of  the  a{l  of  the  fi^tth  of  Queen  Anne,  cap.  6« 
$  5. :  «  And  as  to  the  manner  of  ele£lion  of  the  fifteen  repre-> 
*^  fentatives  of  the  royal  boroughs,  the  iherifF  of  the  fhire  of 
«  Edinburgh  (hall,  on  the  receipt  of  the  writ  dire£led  to  hiin^ 
*<  forthwith  diveGt  his  precept  to  the  l.ord  Provoft  of  Edin- 
**  burghy  to  caufe  a  burgefs  to  be  eleded  for  that  city,  and 
«  on  receipt  of  fuch  precept,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (hall  elc£l 
<<  their  member,  and  their  common  clerk  Ihall  certify  lus  name 
*^  to  the  (herifFof  Edinburgh,  who  fhall  annex  it  to  his  writ^ 
'«'  and  return  it.'*  The  right  of  ele&ing  the  members  fcnt 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  the  parliament  was  before  the 
Union,  and  confequently  is  ftili,  in  the  magiilrates  and  town 
council.  The  town  council  confifts,  in  all,  of  thirty-three 
perfons^  viz.  a  lord  provoft,  four  bailies,  a  dean-of-guild,  a 
treafurer,  an  old  provoft,  four  old  bailies,  an  old  dean-of« 
guilA,  an  old  treafurer,  three  merchant  councillors,  twa 
trades  councillors,  and  fourteen  deacons  of  crafts,  or  com- 

Eanies  of  tradefmen.  The  bufinefs  is,  in  general,  condu£led 
y  what  is  called  the  ordinary  council,  which  conGfts  only  c£ 
twenty-five,  being  compofed  of  the  lord  provoft,  the  tour 
bailies,  the  dean-of-guild,  the  treafurer,  the  old  provoft,  the 
four  old  bailies,  the  old  dean-of-guild,  the  old  treafurer,  the 
three  merchant  councillors,  the  two  trades  councillors,  and 
fix  out  of  the  fourteen  deacons,  who  are  annually  chofen  to 
be  of  the  council,  according  to  a  decree  arbitral  of  James  VL 
The  extraordinary  council  confifts  of  the  above-named  twenty- 
five,  and  of  the  other  eight  deacons  of  crafts,  who  not  being 
members  of  the  ordinary  council,  are,  on  that  account,  termed 
extraordinary  deacons,  or  deacons  not  of  the  council.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  difierent  fteps 
of  procedure  in  the  annual  ele£):ion  of  the  magiftratear  and 
council.  The  fourteen  deacons  are  firft  eledlcd  by  their  rc- 
fpe£live  corporations  or  companies,  and,  upon  the  next  council 
day,  are  prefented  to  the  ordinary  council  of  the  preceding  year, 
who,  out  of  them,  choofe  fix  to  be  of  the  council  for  the  year 
enfuing,  .upon  which  the  fix  old  council  deacons  remove,  and 
have  no  further  concern  in  the  election.  The  next  ftep  is  for 
the  remaining  nineteen  members  of  the  former  council,  and 
the  fix  new  deacons,  to  choofe  three  merchant  councillors 
and  two  trades  councillors,  who,  with  the  then  provoft,  bailies, 
dean^of-guild,  and  treafurer,  and  the  provoft,  bailies,  dean-of- 

SUild,  and  treafurer,  to  be  chofen  afterwards,  and^the  fix  new 
eacbns,  are  to  compole  the  ordinary  council  of  twenty-five 
for  the  enfuing  year.    This  is  done  upon  the  Wednefday  pte^ 
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ceding  Michaelmas,  and,  upon  the  next  Tuefday  after  that 
feaft,  the  whole  bufinefs  is  finiflied,  hy  the  ele£tion  of  the 
lord  proToft,  bailies,  dean-of^-guild,  and  treafurer,  in  which 
the  new  council,  confiding  then  of  eighteen,  and  the  old  council, 
reduced  to  twelve,  and  the  eight  extraordinary  deacons,  making 
in'  ail  thirty-eight,  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Election  in  a  District  of  Boroughs.  The  writ  of 
ele&ion,  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  iherifF,  muft  be 
'  indorfed  by  him  on  the  day  he  receives  it,  and  within  four  days 
he  muft  make  out  a  precept  to  each  borough  within  his  jurif- 
di^ion.  By  this  precept  the  commiffionet  to  be  eledied  is 
ordered  to  meet  at  the  prefiding  borough  of  the  diftrid,  upon 
the  30th  day  after  the  tefle  of  the  writ,  or  on  the  next  day  if  it 
fall  upon  a  Sunday,  for  the  purpofe  of  choofing  a  burgefis  to  ferve 
in  parliament.  The  (heriff  muft  likewife  caufe  thefe  precepts 
to  be  delivered  within  the  four  days  (o  the  chief  magiftrates 
refiding  in  the  boroughs  for  the  time  ;  and  if  he  negledl  his 
^uty  in  thefe  particulars,  he  for  every  offence  forfeits  loo/. 
fteriing,  to  any  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  borough,  whofe  pre- 
cept has  not  been  timeoufly  delivered,  who  (hall  fue  for  it« 
The  magtftrate,  to  whom  the  precept  is  delivered,  muft  in  like 
manner  indorfe  upon  its  back  the  day  it  comes  to  his  hand, 
and,  widiin  two  days  after,  muft  call  a  meeting  of  the  council 
of  the  borough,  by  giving  notice  perfonally,  or  leaving  notice 
at  the  dweUing-houfe  of  every  councillor  dien  refiding  within 
it.  And  in  cafe  he  neslefl  to  do  fo,  he  for  every  ofience  for* 
feits  100/.  to  any  magiftrate  or  councillor  of  the  borough  who 
fliall  fue  for  it.  The  council  being  afTembled,  in  confequence 
of  this  notice,  appoint  a  peremptory  day  for  the  election  of  a 
commiffioner  to  go  to  the  prefiding  borough  of  the  diftrict,  to 
choofe  a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  parliament.  Two  free  days  muft 
intervene  between  the  meeting  of  council,  which  appoints  the 
diet  foreiediing  the  commiffioners,  and  the  day  on  which  fuch 
eledHon  is  to  be  made.     (16  Geo.  II.  c.  1 1.  $  42.) 

The  firft  ftep  at  the  eledion  of  the  commiflioner  is,  to  pro- 
dace  and  read  the  precept  from  the  {heriff,  after  which  the  a£l 
of  the  7th  of  Geo.  11.  c.  24.  is  likewife  publicly  read  i  the 
magiftrates  and  councillors  then  qualify  to  govern  men t,  by 
taking  and  fubfcribing  the  oath  of  abjuration,  if  put  by  any 
tnetnber  of  the  meeting.  An  oath  againft  bribery  is  then 
taken  by  the  clerk,  and  by  the  eleftors.  After  thefe  prepa- 
ratory fteps,  the  magiftrates  and  councillors  prefent  at  the 
meetmg  give  their  votes;  and  thefe  votes  being  feverally 
marked  by  the  clerk,  the  minutes  conclude  by  the  council  de- 
daring  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  the  majority  ftands.  to  be 
tfaenr  commiiiioneri  and  by  their  ordering  the  clerk  to  draw  up 
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a.  commiflion  to  fuch  pei^on,  and  to  fign  itj  tmd  to  affix  to  it 
the  common  feal  of  the  bbrough.  And  the  legiflature  has  found 
it  neceflary  to  guard  againft  abufes^  on  the  part  of  clerks  of 
royal  boroughs,  not  ionly  by  oaths,  but  the  terror  of  feveral 
fevere  penalties.  It  13  not  necefTary  that  the  commiilioner  be 
a  refidcnt,  or  a  trafficking  merchant  v^ithin  the  borough,  or 
that  h^  be  in  pofieffion  of  any  bilrgage  lands,  or  houfes 
holdiilg  of  it  I  nor  need  any  fuch  qualification  be  engrofled  in 
the  commiffion. 

The  commiffioners  from  the  feveral  boroughs  of  tlie  dlftrift 
aieet  together  upon  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  tefie  pf  the  writ^ 
or  on  the  day  following,  if  it  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  in  the  town- 
houfe  of  the  prefidtng  porough,  betwixt  ele\«jn  and  twelve  be- 
fore noon ;  and,  after  produjiion  of  the  precepts  from  the 
flieriffs,  and  reading  the  a£^  of  the  fecond  of  Geo.  II.,  the 
coromiffioner  from  the  prefiding  borough  adminifters  the  oaths 
to  government  to  the  common  clerk  of  that  borough,  who  a£ls 
as  clerk  to  the  meeting,  and  makes  the  return  to  the  iheriff*. 
^The  clerk  next  takes  an  oath  againft  bribery  and  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  his  duty.  The  commiffioners  then  produce 
their  refpe^live  commiffions,  which  are  read ;  and  if  objec- 
tions be  made  to  any  of  them,  or  any  protefts  are  taken,'  tnefe 
obje£lions  or  protefts  ought  regularly  to  be  made  part  of  the 
minutes.  If  any  perfon  to  whom  no  commiffion  has  been 
granted,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  oath  taken  by  the 
clerk,  appear  to  infift  that  he  was  duly  eleAed  a  commiffioner 
from  any  borough  of  the  diftri£l,  he  muft  be  admitted  to  the 
meeting,  and,  upon  his  taking  the  oaths  required  by  law, 
which  the  clerk  is  empowered  to  adminifter,  and  declaring*  for 
M'hom  he  would  have  voted,  if  he  had  got  a  commiffion  pro- 
perly authenticated,  the  clerk  muft  infert  fuch  declaration  in 
the  minutes.  This  is  ordered,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  unfair 
dealing  in  making  out  the  commiffions,  it  may  be  known  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  event  of  a  petition,  for  whom 
the  commiffioner  appointed  by  tlie  majority  of  the  town  council 
would  have  voted,  had  the  clerk  of  the  borough  performed  his 
duty,  by  making  out,  figning,  and  affixing  the  feal  of  the 
borough  to  a  commiffion  in  his  favour.  But  the  clerk  of 
the  prefiding  borough,  who  is  the  returning  officer,  is  not 
left  at  liberty  to  pay  any  regard  to  fuch  declaration,  how  much 
reafion  foever  he  may  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  perfon  who 
makes  it  was  freely  chofen  by  the  majority  of  the  council,  and 
'that  it  was  through  the  malverfation  of  the  clerk  alone  that 
he  was  prevented  from  producing  a  proper  commiffion, 
His  office  is  merely  minifterial.  He  has  no  power  to  correct 
the  abufes  of  others,  or  to  judge  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
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tiieir  condu61.  He  muft  literally  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  the 
ilatutes,  and  is  prohibited  to  admit'  the  votes  of  any  but  thofe 
vrho  produce  comniiflions,  authenticated  by  the  fubfcriptions 
of  the  common  clerks,  and  the  common  feals  of  boroughs 
within  the  diftri£k.  He  muft  return  to  the  (herifF  the  pl^rfon 
eleded  by  the  major  part  of  the  commiflioners  aflembled, 
whofe  commiflions  are  fo  authenticated ;  and  if  he  negle^ 
or  refufe  to  return  fuch  perfon,  or  if  he  return  any  other  per- 
fon,  he,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeits  500/.  fterling,  to  the 
candidate  de£bed  by  the  majority,  and  b  alfo  fubje£ted  to  ini- 
prifonment  for  fix  calendar  months,  and  ever  after  difabled  to 
hold  or  enjoy  his  office  of  clerk  of  the  prefiding  borough,  as 
.  if  he  were  naturally  dead. 

.The  commiflioners  from  the  feveral  boroughs  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ele£lion  of  a  burgefs  to  reprefent  the  diftri^  in 
parliament,  muft  take  the  oaths  to  government,  and  likewife 
the  oath  of  bribery  hitroduced  by  the  zSt  of  the  fecond  of 
Geo.  IL,  if  required,  after  which  mey  give  their  votes,  and  the 
minutes  being  figned  by  the  prefes  and  the  clerk,  the  meeting 
is  thereupon  diflblved.    • 

The  procedure  fubfequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  commif- 
fioners  from  the  feveral  boroughs  of  the  diftri£l  is  fimilar  to 
diat  which  takes  place  in  the  ele£lion  of  reprefentatives  of 
fhires.  The  clerk  of  the  prefiding  borough  returns  the  perfon 
ele£led  by  the  majority  of  the  commiffioncrs,  whofe  commif- 
lions are  properly  authenticated,  to  the  fheriff  within  whofe 
jurifiiidion  the  borough  is  fituated.  That  return  muft  be 
annexed  by  the  (heriff  to  the  writ ;  and  in  the  event  of  his 
neglecling,  or  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  of  his  annexing  to  the  writ 
a  return  made  by  any  other  perfon,  he,  for  every  fuch  offence, 
forfeits  the  fum  of  500/.  fterling,  to  the  candidate  returned  by 
the  clerk  of  the  prefiding  borough,  to  be  recovered  by  him  or 
.his  executors,  by  fummary  complaint  before  the  quarter 
flelfion. 

Remarkable  diffbrbmges  between  the  Parliaments 
OF  England  and  Scotland.  Although  the  Union  has  ter- 
minated the  exiftence  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  as  a  dif- 
tinfl  body,  yet  an  enumeration  of  fome  points  in  which  their  ^ 
forms  and  proceedings  differed  from  each  other  will  be  of  ufe 
for  the  underftanduig  of  hiftory,  and  tracing  fome  cuftoms  and 
events. 

Form  op  Sitting.  Soon  after  the  introduftion  of  repre- 
fenutives  from  (hires  and  boroughs,  the  Englifli  parliament 
was  divided  into  two  feparate  houfes,  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons J  but,  in  Scotland^  the  three  eftates  met  always  in  one 
lioofej  h^done  common  prefidenti  and  deliberated  jointly  upon 
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all  matters  that  came  before  themy  whether  of  a  judickd  ot  of 
a  legiflative  nature.  It  has,  however^  been  doubted  whether  a 
bill  could  pafs  into  a  law,  or  a  tax  could  be  impofed,  if  any 
one  of  the  three  eftates  entered  a  diflent.  This  is  by  no 
means  ceTtaiui  but  even  although  each  of  the  three  eftates  had 
been,  in  this  refpe£i>  conftitutionally  independent  on  one 
another,  and  had  enjoyed  a  negative,  yet,  by  their  meeting 
together  in  one  aiTembly,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  com- 
mons would  naturally  be  kept  under  much  longer  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  wnere  they,  at  an  early  period,  met  in  a 
fepara^e  houfe,  and  had  their  own  fpeaker  or  prefident.  In  a 
country  where  there  was  little  commerce  or  induftry,  and  of 
courfe  little  wealth,  exclufive  of  landed  property,  the  oui^efleSt 
and  even  the  fmall  barons,  would  feel  the  hiunblenefs  of  their 
fituation,  and  be  unfit  to  cope  with  high  fpirited  nobles,  and 
dignified  churchmen,  who  were  pofieled  of  great  eftHes  and 
large  revenues.  We  accordingly  find,  that,  for  a  long  tinie» 
few  of  the  fmall  barons  gave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  attend* 
ing,  or  even  of  fending  commilfioners  to  parliament.  It  was 
the  religious  difputes  which  took  place  at  the  ReformatioD,  and 
during  the  long  conteft  between  the  epifcopal  and  prefbyteriaa 
parties,  and  the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  that  firft  difiuled  the 
fpirit  of  true  liberty  amongft  the  body  of  the  people ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  Revolution  that  they  met  with  that  attention 
from  government  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  citi- 
zens demanded. 

Lords  of  Articles.  The  coaftitudon  of  the  Scottifli  par- 
liament difiered  from  that  of  the  Engliih  in  another  material 
point.  In  the  former,  a  committee  was  named  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  parliament  to  prepare  matters,  and  to 
digeft  the  bills  that  were  to  be  brought  in;  and  it  came  at  1^ 
to  be  the  general  pradice  to  lay  no  bufinefs  before  the  parlia- 
ment wimout  its  being  previoufly  confidered  in  that  com- 
mittee. It  is  uncertain  when  this  feled  committee,  wUch 
was  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Lards  ef  the  Articbs^  was  firft 
brought  in.  That  it  was  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  beginnh^ 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  feems  to  be  endent  from  we  title 
prefixed  to  the  a£ts  of  that  prmce's  firft  parliament,  as  it 
ftands  in  the  edition  in  Saxon  charader,  commonly  Imown  by 
the  name  of  the  Blacl  ABs^  and  publiflied  by  authority  of  Queen 
Mary.  What  was  the  particular  mode  oi  eled^ing  this  com- 
mittee, or  of  what  number  it  confifted  in  more  ancitot  time8» 
is  not  with  certainty  known  ;  but,  from  the  records,  it  flioold 
feem,  that,  during  the  reigns  of  at  leaft  the  firft  three  princes 
of  the  name  of  James,  they  were  appointed,  not  br  die  king» 
but  by  the  eftates  of  parliament  tfaemfdves  i  and  it  is  alfo  pr^ 
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biUe  that  each  ellate  would  namethofe  of  its  own  body  who 
were  to  be  upon  the  committee.  This  might  be  a  very  haT^m- 
lefa  committee  while  it  continued  to  be  chofen  by  the  different 
eftateSy  and  was  not  made  to  encroach  or  ufurp  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  itfelf.  It  was  notf  indeed,  an 
unnatural  inftitution  in  a  country  where,  as  is  obfenred  by 
JDofior  Robertibn,  being  too  impatient  to  fubmit  to  die 
drudgery  of  civil  bufinefs,  and  too*  impetuous  to  obferve  the 
forms  or  to  enter  into  the  details  neceiTaiy  in  conducing  it, 
made  them  glad  to  lay  the  burden  upon  a  unall  number,  while 
tbey  themfelves  had  no  other  labour  than  (imply  to  give  or 
refufe  their  fan£tion  to  the  bills  which  were  prefented  to 
them.    «  Anciently  (favs  Bxihop  Burnet)  the  parliament  fat 

<  <Hily  two  dayS|  the  brft  and  the  laft.     On  the  firft  diey 

<  chcde  tfaofe  who  were  to  fit  on  the  articles,  eight  for  every 

<  fiate.    Thefe  received  all  the  heads  of  grievances  or  articles . 

<  that  were  brought  to  them,  and  formed  them  into  bills  as 

<  they  pleafed ;  and,  on  the  laft  day  of  the  parliament,  thefe 

<  were  all  read,  and  were  approved  of  or  rejected  by  the  whol^ 
'  body.    This  was  pretended  to  be  done  only  for  the  fhorten^- 

<  ing  and  difpatchu^  of  feffions.*  This  inftitution  came, 
however,  in  proceis  of  time,  to  be  a  great  engine  ih  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  lie  idea  being  once  introduced  that  nothing 
could  be  broueht  before  parliament  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  it  was  onlv  neceflary  for  the  king, 
in  order  to  his  getting  things  managed  according  to  his  own 
wifli^  or  to  prevent  a  difagreeable  motion  from  being  >  made 
the  fubje&  of  deliberation  in  parliament,  to  fecure  a  majority 
in  tlus  preparatorv  committee ;  and  that  muft  have  been  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty,  confidering  the  manner  in  >rbich,  at 
leaft  in  later  times,  it  was  named.  Hiftory  informs  us,  that 
asfsrback  as  15^0,  the  fpiritual  lords  chofe  the  temporal 
lords  who  were  to  be  of  this  committee ;  that  the  temporal 
cfaofe  the  fpiritual ;  and  that  the  burgefles  chofe  their  mem- 
bers tfaemtelves.  This  mode  of  ele£ting  the  lords  of  the 
articles  nmft  have  been  favourable  to  die  nation  at  this  parti- 
cular period^  when  the  chief  objeA  was  to  get  free  of  the 
tyranny  and  fuperftition  of  the  church  of  Rome  i'  but  it  opened 
a  door  for  extoiding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which  was 
naade  ftill  wider  in  after  times.  By  the  a£):  1587,  cap.  37.,  it 
was  appointed  that  an  equal  number  of  the  lords  of  the 
aflicles,  not  under  fix  nor  above  ten,  (hould  be  chofen  out  of 
every  eftate;  and,  by  the  114th  aAof  the  fame  year,  it  was 
farther  ordered^  that  an  equal  number  of  the  commiffioners 
from  fliires  (hould.be  upon  this  committee  with  the  commif- 
fioners from  boroughs.    But  neither  of  thefe  a£ls  tells  us  in 

what 
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wbat  manii<^  the  members  o(  this  committee  werd  to  be 
chofen  $  whether  each  eftate  was  to  choofeits  own,  or  whether 
the  plan  that  had  been  adopted  in  1560  was  to  be  followed. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  evident  that  James  VI.  did  not  think  fab 
influence  in  parliament  fnfficiently  fecured  b/  the  mode  of 
ele£lion  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  which  then  took  place ; 
for,  in  1594,  he  obtained  an  a£b  by  which,  under  the  pre^ 
tence.that  inconveniences  frequently  arofe  in  parliament  by  a 
](nultitude  of  doubtful  and  informal  articles  and  fuppltcations- 
being  ppefented,  it  was  ordained  that  whenever  a  parliament 
ihould  be  proclaimed  a  convention  (hould  be  appointed  of  four 
out  of  each  eftate,  to  meet  twenty  days  before  the  parliament, 
in  order  to  receive  all  articles  and  fupplications  concerning 
general  laws  or  particular  caufes:  that  thefe  articles  and 
fupplications  ihould  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  regifter,  who  was 
appointed  to  prefent  them  to  the  convention  for  their  confide^ 
ration,  in  order  that  all  things  reafonable  and  neceflary  might  ^ 
be  formally  made  and  prefented  in  a  book  to  the  lords  of  the 
articles  at  the  meetuig  of  parliament ;  and  all  impertinentr 
frivolous,  and  improper  matters  be  reje£led;  and  that  no- 
article  or/fupplication  wantihg  a  fpecial  title,  or  not  fubfcribed 
^  by  the  prefenter,  (hould  be  read  or  anfwered  in  the  conven- 
tion ol*  following  parliament  J  with  power,  however,  to  his^ 
majefty  to  prefent  fuch  articles  as  he  might  think  good  con- 
cerning htmfelf  or  the  common  weal  of  the  realm,  at  all  times* 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  provifion  was  made  in  the  2(i  for  the 
choice  of  this  feleGt  body,  which  was  to  be  intruded  with  fa 
extraordinary  powers  *,  and  it  is  Juftly  obferved  by  an  ingeni* 
0U6  author,  that  thii^  feeming  defeat  was  purely  an  artifice  to 
fecure  the  nomination  to  the  king.  They  could  not  be  named> 
by  parliament,  becaufe  they  were  to  meet  twenty  days  before 
it  was  to  fit ;  the  cho*^e,  therefore,  of  courfe,  was  to  devolve 
upon  the  crown.  This  attempt  to  give  the  king  a  negative 
before  debate,  and  to  reftrain  in  fo  high  a  degree  the  a£ltve 
power  of  parliament,  though  mafked  under  the  artful  pretence* 
of  preventing  frivolous  and  impertinent  matter,  could  not^ 
after  its  real  tendency  came  to  be  difcoveted,  be  fubmitted  to 
by  the  nation  without  parting  with  their  privileges  altogether.- 
It  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  foon  dropped ;  and,  ia 
162 1,  James  fell  upon  a  new  device  to  gain  an  afcendant  in 
parliament,  by  getting  the  lords  of  the  articles  named  in  » 
manner  that  could  not  fail  of  fecuring  him  a  majority  in  that 
preparatory  committee.  The  bifliops  generally  devoted  to 
the  crown  mull  have  been  particularly  fo  at  that  period.  It 
was  therefore  of  little  moment  who  ihould  name  the  members 
of  their  eftate  that  were  to  be  upon  the  articles.    It  was  of 
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ttOre  consequence  to  the  king  to  be  aflured  of  gettb^  men  to 
his  mind  out  of  the  other  eftates.  For  this  end  an  ingenious 
deyice  was  contrived  :  the  biihops,  as  formerly,  named  eight 
noblemen,  and  the  noblemen  eight  biftiops ;  and  thefe  fixteen 
having  met  together  made  choice  of  eight  barons  or  com- 
itiilEoners  from  fliires,  and  of  eight  burgefles  i  fo  that,  in 
efledy  the  nomination  of  the  whole  devolv^  upon  the  bifhops, 
on  whom  the  king  could  rely  witli  conBdence.  This  com- 
mittee  was  aboliflied  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
and  during  the  ufurpation )  it  was  reftored  in  its  full  fplendour 
at  the  Rditoration,  but  the  Revolution  definitively  defiroyed 
it.  Although  this  committee  is  conGdered  as  a  diftinguifliing 
feature  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  yet  fomething  fimilar  to 
it  is  found  in  the  parliament  of  England  in  early  times.  The 
great  barons  deligating  to  refide  at  their  caftles  in  the  coun- 
try,  and*  having  little  ttafte  for  tedious  political' in ve(ligations» 
the  feflions  of  parliament  were  for  fome  time  very  fliort  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland*  In  order,  therefore,  to  get 
the  neceflary  bufinefs  quickly  difpatched,  the  laws  which  die 
king  wiihed  to  be  enadied  were  drawn  up  by  the  council  or 
by  the  judges  in  the  form  oT  ftatutes,  and  after  being  read  in 
parliament,  were  at  once  either  pafled  or  rejedled*-  Certain 
perfons  were  alfo  appointed  by  the  king  fome  time  before  the 
meeting  of  a  parliament,  to  receive  and  try  fuch  petitions  as 
were  to  be  prefentedvfrom  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
And,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  parliament,  proclamation .  was 
made  at  the  door  of  the  houfc,  and  at  other  public  places,,  that 
all  perfims  who  had  any  petitions  to  prefent  ihould  give  them 
in  to  thofe  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  them. 

Supplies.  Another  difference  between  the  parliaments  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  worthy  of  remark,  is,  that  in  England  the 
granting  geueral  fubfidies  or  aids  to  the  crown  was  at  leaft  for 
fome  centuries  before  the  Union  in  a  manner  committed  folely 
to  the  Commons  }  whereas»  in  Scotland,  all  the  three  eftates 
went  hand  in  hand  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  It  is 
true  that  in  England  every  money  bill  required  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lords  as  well  as  tne  Commons ;  but  no  fuch  bill  could 
mginate  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords }  and,  although  they  might 
refufe  to  concurs  they  had  no  power  to  make  any  alterations' 
or  amendments.  It.  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  fai49  that, 
in  England  the  Commoi^  had  the  fole  power  of  i^^ipofing 
taxes^  but  for  many  obvious  reafons  derived  from  the,  ilate  of 
property,  the  form  of  legiflative  fitting  and  other  caufes,  this 
could  not  be  the  cafe  in  Scotland. 

CoNVEMTioKS.     It  is  likewife  to  be  ol^ferved,  that,  befides 
regular  pariiaments,  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont,  upon 

particular 
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particular  emergencies  which  required  immediate  deUberadon 
and  execution,  fuch  as  a  fudden  in^afion  or  the  neceffity  of 
railing  a  fum  of  money  to  anfwer  a  fudden  exigency,  ^o  call 
\trhat  were  termed  Conventions  of  the  Efiates.  Qn  fuch  occafionft 
there  was  no  neceffity  for  any  formal  citation  of  all  thofe  who 
had  a  right  to  fit  in  parliament :  the  kipg  called  any  nuinber 
that  could  be  fpeedily  drawn  together,  and  their  powers  were 
limited  to  that  particular  bufiiiefs  for  which  they  were  called. 
The  famous  aflembly  which  in  1689  declared  that  James  VII. 
of  Scotland  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  fettled  it 
upon  William  and  Mary,  was  denominated  a  meeting  of  the 
eftates.  It  confifted  of  die  laft  parliament  of  James^  and,  was 
called  by  circular  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  under  his 
hand  and  feah  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  chofen  prefident^ 
and  a  letter  havuig  been  prefeiited  to  them  from  King  JameSt 
they,  before  opening  it,  declared  and  ena£^ed,  <  That  notwith* 

<  ftanding  of  anv  thing  that  may  be  contained  in  that  letter 

<  for  diflblving  tnem,  or  impeding  their  procedure,  yet  that 

<  they  are  a  free  and  lawful  meeting  of  the  eftates,  and  will 
(  continue  undiflblved  until  they  fettle  and  fecure  the  Protdt* 

<  ant  religion,   the  government,  laws,  and.  liberties  of  the 

<  kingdom.'  This  declaration  was  fubfcribed  by  feven  biihops^ 
42  peers,  50' barons,  and  the  like  number  of  burgefies. 

Parliament  House.  The  parliament  houfe  was  beg^n  \x^ 
163 1,  and  completed  in  1640 ;  it  is  built  in  the  fliape  of  th^ 
letter  L ;  133  feet  long  by  98  broad  in  the  wideft  end,  and  60 
in  the  narroweft ;  and  from  the  fingularity  of  the  area  on 
which  it  is  reared,  although  the  buildings  are  60  feet  high,  yet^ 
upon  the  north  and  eaft  fides,  which  are  the  main  fronts,  it  if 
but  about  40  feet  above  the  ground.  The  great  hall  is  122 
feet  long  by  49  broad.  Over  one  of  its  entrances,  facing  the 
eaft  are  the  arms  of  Scotland  well  cut  on  ftone,  with  Mercy  and 
Truth  for  fupporters;  with  the  infcription,  Stant  his  felicia 
regnag  and  under  the  arms,  Unio  Unionum,  relating  not  only 
to  the  two  crowns,  but  fignifying  that  their  influence  .was  ne^ 
ceiTary  to  the  maintenance  of  it.  The  room  where  parliameni 
met  had  a  high  throne  for  the  fovereign  or  royal  commifr 
lioner,  with  benches  on  each  fide  for  the  nobility  and  bifliops^ 
and  forms  conveniently  pbced  in  the  middle  for  the  cojcof 
moners.  Without  the  area  was  a  pulpit  for  fermons  on 
particular  occafions,  behind  wliich  was  a  large  partition  for 
others,  befides  the  members,  to  hear  the  fermons  and  debate^ 
The  houfe  is  now  ufed  for  the  fittings  of  the  Courts  of 
Seflion  and  of  Jufticiary. 
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LoiD  SIbbpcr  of  ths  Great  Seal.  Before  the  IT&ioni 
Soodand  had  a  lord  chancellor,  ^hofe  office  was  analogous 
to  that  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  the  chief 
m  matters  of  jttftice ;  and  in  the  laws  of  Malcolm  11.  he  is 
placed  before  all  other  officers  j  and  from  thefe  it  appears^  that 
he  had  the  principal  dire£lion  of  the  chancery,  or  chancellary. 
He  had  the  cnftody  of  the  king's  feal,  and  was  the  king's 
moft  intimate  couofellor.  James  VI.  ordained  that  the  chan- 
cellor ihonld  haye  the  firft  place  and  rank^  in  the  nation, 
ratione  officii^  by  virtue  whereof  he  prefided  in  the  parliament  \ 
and  in  all  courts  of  judicature.  The  office  pf  lord  chancellor 
was  aboiifhed  biy  the  Union,  there  being  no  farther  ufe  for  the 
judicial  part ;  and  to  anfwer  all  the  other  parts  a  lord  keeper 
of' the  great  feal  was  appointed,  with  a  falary  of  3000/.  a 
year. 

Under  the  lord  keeper  are  a  deputy  keeper  and  ]nn£s  tt/rstfr, 
and  two  u/bers. 

LoMii  Kebper  op  the  Privy  Seal.  This  office  was 
eftabliitedby  JamesJ.  on  his  return  from  captivity  in  England,. 
for  the  eafe  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  in  imitation  of  what 
he  had  feen  eftabliflied  at  the  court  of  England.  This  office 
was  not  aboUihed  at  the  Union }  the  falary  is  3000/.  a  year ; 
the  dtputf  has  400/.  a  year,  and  there  are  two  writers. 

Keepbr  of  the  Signet.  This  office  is  equal  in  emolu- 
ment to  thirfe  mentioned  above,  the  falary  being  3000/.  and  the 
Ivqper  having  a  deputy  and  fub  keeper. 

Lord  Secrbtart.  This  office  in  Scotland  was  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  great  prothonatory,  which  agreed  with 
the  Primiceriis  Notarium  amongft  the  Romans  \  thefe  were  of 
the  prince's  council,  and  acted  therein  as  his  fecretaries.  The 
lord  fecretary  was  conftantly  to  attend  the  king's  perfon,  re- 
ceive all  petitions  and  memorials,  and  write  the  king's  anfwers 
upon  them.  All  letters  patent  pafTed  through  his  hand,  and 
were  drawn  up  by  him  ;  and  all  the  king's  letters,  difpatches, 
warrants,  orders,  &c.  were  written  out,  and  genierally  fub- 
fctibed  by  him.  He  was  anfwerable,  if  they  contained  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  derogatory  to  the 
king's  bonoor  and  dignity.  The  lord  fecretary  took  prece- 
dence of  all  of  his  rank ;  and  whatever  his  qualities  were,  he  - 
took  place  of  the  four  lefler  officers  of  date.  This  office  was 
hept  up  after  the  Union,  but  iince  the  year  1 7461  there  has  been  * 
00  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland. 
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Lord  Register.  The  lor4  clerk  reglfter  was  of  old  liie 
principal  clerk  ia  the^  kifigdonii,  from  vfhcfth  all  other  clerks» 
who  were  hts  deputies,  derived  their  immediate  attthorit]r>  aad 
he  himf<^If  zSted  ^9  cTetk  -  to  thtf  pstrliskixleiit  and  cb«fi6I.  tie 
was  called  clericus  rtifutbrumy  becaufe,  of  oM'^  th^  proce^^Dgs 
of  parliament,  and  itiinutesi  and  jndgitl^ilts  (A  omer  eourfi^t 
were  engrofled  on  roHs  of  parchitient;  hence  they  were  called 
fotuli  partiamenti :  btit  afterward  they  were  oiVlereti  to  be 
written  in  books,  and  the  refpe£kite  clerks  ordained  to  ^nm^init 
thefe  books  to  the  clerk  re^ifter,  to  be  preferred  by  liim  nk 
the  public  arcftiTes  or  regifter ;  whence  came  the  tiai^<^  tM 
tufi^  rotuloruntf  by  which  he  is  often  trailed  m  hiftoryl  pf 
tht  treaty  of  Union,  the  prefervatioA  6f  th«  t^grfters  ^the 
iame  manner  is  particularly  provided  for  |  ^nd  the  return  ^  Uke 
efe£lion  of  the  fixteen  Scots  peers  to  the  BritiA  p^rliaiiqiqiiti  i« 
cyhlered  to  be  made  by  the  clerk  regifter^  oi*  by  twp  cdTjAie 
derks  of  Sei&dn  depiitedf  by  hifn  for  that'pnrp6fe. 

The  office  was  formerly  during  pleafure,  but  in  1777  it  If^^ 
flpnnted  for  life.  The  faliry  ii  tio6l.  and  the  regifter  ba^  ^ 
deputies,  and  two  deputy  keepers  of  the  records.  ^     . 

Lord  High  Constable.  This  wa&  an  offset  ^^pVf  ^n* 
tiquity  and  dignity.  He  has  two  graifd  pfcf^^tiyo^i^  ^m|. tte 
keephig  of  the  king's  fWord,  which  th^  king^  at  his  j^hB^fbflQtl^ 
when  Ae  fwears  fealty,  deltvef s  to  !!^iih  iiaked  j  H^^^tbe* 
badge  6{  the  conftable  is  a  naked  fword.  Second^  the  i^^ijkte 
and  unlimited  command  6f  the  king's  armies  Irfaite  in  fti^  ^^» 
m  the  abfence  of  the  king :  but  this  cemimand  does  not  eitetifl 
to  caftles  and  garrifons.  He  was  Kkewife  judge  of  a|l  mtd^ 
committed  within  two  leagues  of  the  l^tmg^s  houfe,  wBSch  pie^ 
cinCt  tiras  called  thtCbalmer  of  Peace.  1%^  jurifiSiSion  'i^  l|bit 
office  came  at  laO:  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  dm^g  iftie 
time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewii^  to  all  gtae^ 
nd  conventions.  This  officcf  has  been  but  in  few  f^mffiea : 
The  Monrils  enjoyed  it  under  I>avid  t.  'ahd  his  grand  clii{4teft 
Malcolm  and  William.  By  them  it  cafoe  by  delcent  lEo,  die 
Lords  of  Galloway ;  and  from  them  th  the  fame  maniier  t^ 
Schn  Baliol.  By  Robert  Bruce  it  was  beftowed  on  Sir  (^Siptt 
Hay  of  Errol,  whofe  hereditary  fucceSbr  \ras  Charles  &fl  tf . 
EiTol,  high  conffable  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  XTnion^ 

All  thefe  offices  are  ftill  in  being,  or  have  been  tetalned 
fince  the  Union,  but  diofe  which  follow  were  by  that  compiQ 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  aboIiQied  altogether. 

TtiE  Lord  High  TREAafURER.    This  office  >as  eftabfiflied 

in  Scotland  on  the  return  of  James  I.  from  captivi^.    TH^ 

king's  revenue  being  intirely  in  the  management  of  the  trealuirierj 

hii  bttfinefs  was  to  examine  aad  pafs  the  accounts  of  tiie 
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fherlftiy  and  others  concerned  in  levying  it ;  to  receive  refig- 
nations  of  lands^  and  hereditaments  in  ufe  to  be  refigned  into 
Ae  IStig^i^  hands,  and  to  revife,  compound,  and  pafs  fignature^ 
gSb,  totory,  &c.»  all  which  is  now  committed  to  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland.  In  1617  the  treafurer  waS  ranked 
tff  fctnes  VI.  as  the  firll  officer  of  itate,  and  in  1623,  ^^^ 
lie  determined  the  precedency  of  his  counfellors,  he  was 
placed  next  to  the  chancellor  ;  in  1663  he  was  declared  prefi- 
deitt  of  the  exchequer.  The  office  ot  comptroller,  which  was 
femetimes  Joined  with  that  of  treafurer,  and  deiignated  compu-^ 
Unmn  rotulator,  and  that  of  colUBor  of  the  new  augmentations^ 
wiiich  were  both  diftinfl:  offices  from  that  of  the  treafurer, 
were  afl  conjoined  into  one  by  James  VI.  and  exercifed  by  the 
ttadltrer  tifl   16^5,  when  the  treaiSury  was  put  in  commiffion. 

TiaB  Lord  TiiEASUREa.  Depute.  The  commiffion  of  this 
officer  ran  in  the  fame  terms  with  that  given  to  the  treafuret 
prfaitipaT^  or  the  coinmiffioners  of  treafurv :  his  office  was 
duetfy  to  be  a  check  upon  them  \  and  in  ablence  of  the  trea* 
fitrer  aifd  lord  c&ancetlor,  he  claimed  to  be  prefident  of  the  ex- 
cAMuer. 

CfcnfcJftTROLtER.  The  duties  of  this  officer  refembled  thofe 
df  die  treafurer  of  the  houf^^old  in  England  :  he  was  an  officer 
\0f  ilf»t«|  till  the  order  of  parliament  reftraining  the  number  tp 
ISb^  b^deS  the  chancellor,  whereof  the  mailer  of  ^requefts 
wn  Ofie>  tttvir  confounded  with  the  fecretary^  and  fo  the 
tt^lbr^  came  info  the  place  of  the  comptroller. 

iLoRP  President.  Under  this  head^  it  is  fit  to  notice  the 
ed^ftitndorir  and  power  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  The 
flifi^  council  ^yas  looked  upon  as  the  fpring  of  the  government ; 
Ibr  m  proclamations  for  calling  parliaments  and  conventions  of 
l&e^^es,  and  for  the  more^ffedlual  execution  of  the  laws  and 
"  hring  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  were 


b>^  the  kipg  with  the  advice  of  this  council,  and  in  it  the 
ittsmagement  of  all  flate  affairs  was  lodged.  This  council  was 
ootifthuted  bv  conuniffion  from  the  king  under  the  great  feal| 
jflKt  he  conla  remove  or  add  to  the  number  by  a  letter  under 
li&  fign  manual.  The  great  officers  of  ftate  were  members  by 
4fctae  of  their  office :  and  if  neither  the  lord  chancellor  nor 
Jbrd  prtfldent  was'  prefent,  the  members  (whereof  nine  made 
91  {(ttorsxtt)  eleflfed  a  prefes,  pro  tempore,  or  pro  hoc  vice.  This 
COWt  had  its  own  fi'gnet  and  feal,  two  principal  clerks,  macers, 
«nd  other  officers  \  it  formerly  had  power  to  judge  in  matters  of 
f^its  but  it  was  afterwards  reftrained  to  matters  of  faff^ 
Krwe^cr,  its  great  work  confided  in  taking  care  of  the  peacf 
Mid  welfare  of  the  kingdom  \  in  fupp'reffing  rebellions  ^  ii| 
0teufluAg  ttfUUlts  and  notorious  breaches  of  the  peace  1  in. 
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raifing  the  mijitia ;  grafting  conunUQoQS,  officej  and  fifrotd') 
^nd  in  cafe  of  rebellion^  in  granting  commif&ons  (^  lieuteaamcy 
and  judiciary,  and  inpir^ering  the  advancing  of  money  put  of 
the  treafury  required  in  fuch  emergencies.  It  could  mitigate 
and  alter  inferior  puniihnients,  adjourn  the  feffions  or  any 
other  court,  and  aflign  the  times  and  places  where,  they  {hould  i 
fit ;  raifed  or  lowered  the  value  of  money  \  imppfed  fines  or 
tolls  at  bridges  and  ferries  ;  it  could  fequefter  pupils  and  allow 
them  alimony,  and  allow  a  feparate  maintenance  to  wives  ill 
treated  by  their  hiifbands.  It  ordeJred  noblemen  as  wdl.  a« 
others,  who  abfconded  or  evaded  citptipfis  for  debt,  to  di^livier 
themfelves  up  to  one  of  the  king's  cafties  umier  pain  of  treafoo. 
The  explication  of  a£t§^  of  parl2dment»  and  tJbe  pre£cribed 
methods  for  putting  them  in  executipn  ({tot  otherwife  provided 
for  in  the  .ftatutes),  was  ufually.  remif^ted  by  the  king  lo  ttie 
privy  council*  All  their  proclamations,  and  a{):s,  and.iardefs 
foifhded  upon  law,  wer^  binding  on  the,  fubjedl;  j^nd  when 
the  public  fafety  required  it,  the  king  and  privy  council  might 
ufe  a  latitude  of  power  fuitable  to  the  ot:cafion  for  fpeedy  le- 
drefs.  And  as  the  power,  honour,  ^od  burthen  of  the  office 
of  a  privy  counfellor  were^  great ;  fo  it>  was  death  by  law  to 
invade  or  purfue  them  for  doing  the  king's  fervice.  This 
court  was  aboli(hed  at  the  Union,  but  the  office  of  lord  preiU 
dent  is  ftill  retained.  In  antient  times,  he  took  place  next  t^ 
the  chancellor  and  had  a  penfion;  under  him  were  the  col* 
]e€toT  general,  diredor  of  the  chaaceryi  and  the  dire&or  of.  the 
rolls. 

Lord  High  Admiral.    Although  ^e  Scots  never  jrelied 
in  any  great  degree  on  their  navy»  their  lii^  admiral  batd 
extenfive  powers.   He  commanded  the  ling's  ftips  andfailors, 
and  had  the  infpe£lion  of  all  the  fea-ports^  harbours,  and  feair 
coafts  in  the  kingdom  ^  and  he  had  a  particular  tribunal^  where 
the  judges  appointed  by  him  decided  all  caufes  relating  to  fint 
afiairs,  and  that  according  to  a  particular  code  of .  nayal  faiw. 
His  powers  likewife  extended  to  the.  cognizance  of  all  criftiei 
committed  upon  the  fea,  or  in  the  ports  and  creeks^  thereof^  or 
in  frefii  waters  and  navigable  rivers,  fo  far  a$  the  fea  flows  mad, 
ebbs.    This  he  executed  by  an  officer  cominifiloned  by  Ubh 
and  called  the  deputy  judge  admiral,  /whp.  likewi£e  ji>dg^  ift 
matters  purelv  commercial,  as,  fifing:  |r0m  the  fea.'   Aism 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  BbtbweH,  was  r^ade  hereditary  lord  Admiral 
of  Scotland ;  and^  upon  l^is  forfeiture  it;tWas  cpnfenred  m  like 
manner  on  Francis  Stewart^  £arl  of  Bothwell}  but -Ite'  being 
aifo  forfeited,  James  VI. -granted  it  tp^his^cqufini  the.  nukB  of 
I(eno;c  and  Richmond.  The  male  liqe  of;  this  ftmily.beconoiig 
extin£t*In  1672,  Charles  II.  gave  it  to  his  na^timl.  iom  whom 
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be  created  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richinond;  but  he  refigned 
it  11110  the  hands  of  d\e  cibwn  in  1703.  Since  the  treaty  oT 
TJnibR,  onlf  a  vice  iidiniral  has  been  appointed,  and  that  only  to 
'adr  as  tt  judge  in  civil  afikittt  relating  to  tiaval  and  commercial 
cooeems  in  Scotland. 

L&kD  Crambbulain*     The  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland 
was  i^mked  by  Xing  Malcolm  as  the  third  great  officer  of  the 
ctowB,   and    was    cadled    earner arius    domini    regis.      Before 
a   treafurer  was  appointed^    it  was  hrs   duty  to  colle£l  the 
rdvenne  of  the  cto^ti^  and  he  difburfed'  the  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  kihg'^  tK3ufehold. '  From  the  time  that  la 
b«af!k»ter   was  appoint^dfi^his  province  was  limited   to  th^ 
boroiigbs  throughoilt  th&  kingdomi  whe¥e  he  was  a  fOrt  of 
jisftidS' general,  als  1i^  had  a  power  of  judging  in  all  crimes  com^ 
itthted  Widbin  the'bikoQgh,  and  of  the  crime  of  foreftalling. 
He*  was  to   hdd    chambeYlain-ayres  •  every  yeaR      He   was 
Tnpiifitne  jtidg^,  not  could  dny  of  his  decrees  be  queftioned  by 
ahykifetidr  judicatory;     His  fententes  Hvere  put  in  execution 
by   the  ntagiftrateS'  m  the  boroughs.  '  He  alfo  regulated  the 
ptieto  of  proviftonsf  %ithin  the  borough,  and  the  fees  of  the 
workmen  in  the  itoint'  houfe.    The  fmallnefs  of  his  falary, 
which  was  only' a(^>'^nd' his  great  powers,  had   no  doubt 
bMii  tlii^caflfed  of^itttteboppreffidn  in  tl^  office,  fo  that  the 
cIlaMdl^ilfliii-^yrfr  H^fc  cdl@d  rather  a  l4gal  robbery  than  a  court 
of  jofl^e}  and'  Wh*ii''the  combined  lords  feized  James  VI. 
Ail^  2l|»  1582,  ^li#  oaijilid  liim  to  R^t&ven  caftle,  they  ifTued 
a  plodamation  in  the  king's  name,  discharging  the  chamoerlain- 
ayt^^  'then  to  be  teiptl'    The   chamberlain  had  great  fees 
amog'firom  die'{>rdfii^  of  l&fcheats,  fines,  tolls  and  cuftoms. 
This*  bfiee  ^as  grafifted  heritably  to  the  family  of  Stewart^ 
IMk^«f  Lenox )  and  "when,  their  male  line  failed,  Charles  II. 
cotffenM  it  in  tike  inaiiner  on  his  natural  fon,  the  Duke  of 
Monmotith } 'and  bit  bis  forfeiture,  it  went  to  the  Duke  of 
LaUdi'^  but  that  family  furrendered.  it  to  the  crown  in  1703. 

SAHii  MarischajC..  Marif6hal  is  fujppofed  to  be  a  German 
wordi-- mining  ^  miiker  of  camps ;  and  the  axe,  which  he 
fcedOFS^^a*  the  badge'  of  his  office,  was  the  inftrument  with 
wUck'he  broke  ground^  though  this  part  of  his  office  came  to 
be^ddcgfited  to  Marifchal  du  Camp.  This  officer  took  no 
pbceby  virtne  of  his  office,  but  according  to  his  precedency  in 
che  degrees  of  noBiHty.  He  commanded  the  cavalry,  whereas 
tlie  ooaftabk  commanded  the  whole  army.  They  feem  to 
Ittfe  had  a  fort  of  joint  command,  as  of  old  all  orders  were 
i9dri»efied«<ToourCdn(lable  and  Marifchal."  The  office  of 
eorf^inarifi^hid  has  never  been  out  of  the  iloble  family  of  Keith. 
Itwaswfervedatthe  Union;  and  when  the  heritable  jurif« 
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di^iions  were  bought,  it  wnsift  the  ctown^'beu^  fbffinted  bj 
the  rebellion  of  George  Keiftli,  Earl  Mafifchal,  in  171 1^ 

Mastbr  of  the  HoRftB.  Thia  was  in  ancient  timee  «s 
officer  of  this  kinff,  bi;t  becan^e  difcontiniied  when  the  nnioBQf 
the  crowns  fent  m  fovereign  to  refide  in  London. 
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,      iTnder  tins  head  will  be  conGdered  the  different  ordoi  of 
the  laity»  who  rank  bek>w  die  nobilitf* 

Knights  of  thb  Tkistls.  An  account  of  this  order  if 
^▼en  in  vol.  u  p.  456. 

Baronbts.  The  order  of  baionet  in  Scothmd  was  firlfc 
eredled  for  advancing  the  plantation  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Araierica^ 
and  for  {ettling  a  colony  there,  to  which  die  aid  obtained  from 
thefe  knights  was  appropriated:  this  order  was  defigned  by 
lames  VI.  before  his  death,  but  not  a£^ually  founded  tUi  1625, 
when  Charles  I.  difpofed  to  each  of  thefe  kniffhts  a  certain 
portion  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  for  their  further  eiv- 
couragement,  ordained  that  heretable  ftate  and  ftile  of  baronety 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  of  tliefe  gentlemen  who  hazarded  tfaear 

.  lives  for  the  good  and  increafe  of  that  plantation,  and  their 
heirs  mjale  for  ever,  with  priority  and  precedency  before  all 
knights  called  equites  avrati,  dll  lefier  barone,  oommooly  called' 
lairds,  and  before  all  other  gentlemen  (except  Sir  William 
Alexander,  his  majefly's  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia,  aod  hia 
heurs,  their  ^ives  and  children),  and  that  to  the  chriftian  naaae 
of  thefe  knights  (hould  be  added  the  titk  fir ;  and  his  mmf 
wives  (hould  enjoy  the  title  and  appellation  of  lady,  madaa, 
Rnd  dame  refpej^ively,  according  to  the  ufual  phrafe  m  (peaking 
and  writing  i  the  king  promifing  that  the  number  of  baroneta 
in  Scotland  (hould  ndt  exceed  150,  and  that  he  would  not 
create  any  other  dignity  or  order  fuperior  to  it.  Further  to 
adorn  this  order,  they  were  allowed  to  wear  and  carry  about 
their  necks,  an  orange  tawney  (ilk  ribbon,  wherebn  was  ao 
hang  pendant  in  a  Tcutcheon,  argent,  a  JoUire,  azure,  an4 
thereon  an  inefcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  with  ^ava 
imperial  crown  above  the  fcutcheon,  and  incircled  widi  tkia 
motto,  JPax.  ftt$ntis  b$n^  gloria:  all  which  grants  wa 
regiftered  in  the  books  of  Um  Ung  ^f  artifu,  and  th«  heraUs 
there  to  remain  adfuiuram  rei  mtmwiavu  But  after  the  iellis^ 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  die  French,  this  order  became  an  honoumbfe 
title  in  Scotland,  conferred  at  the  kii^s  pleafui^  witlioiai 
limitation  of  number.  From  the  caufe  of  their  creafioib  tfaey 
are  not  unfrequently  calkd  Nwa  Scotia  £ar0i0A 
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Mjtif^  Btummt^  Xm^bu  mi  Ef^mff  in  iicdUmi  had  die 
£une  bgnification  andiafik  as  in  England:  Laird mzs  a  pecilN 
]iar.aiia  iiiulefixi^d  title>  gw^ttllj  oliowi  hy  couftefy  toihe 
pdBTeflbp  |)(  land  wlup  we»»  vot  intitM  H^  s^  rafik  among  ibn 
nobHitjr,  or  the.eftabliflied  orders*  It  caanot  he  deemed  waw* 
derfttl  that  fnch  a  diftin^lion  (hould  be  given  in  a  countrjr 
wbere  fo  many  can  boaft  of  illuftrious  blood,  and  wheire,  even 
to  this  day,  it  is  ufual  in  famUJbur  fpMph  to  call  the  pofleflbr  of 
land  by  the  name  of  his  eftate. 

Gte&ALD*a.OFnciu    There  has  been  from  ancient  ume»  a 
ceUege  of  anne,  deSgned  to  give  eottt  of  armour  and  odier 
€a£gm  of'  hen^r  to  fodk  as  had  done  fignal  fervices  to  iheir 
king  and  oonntry ;  to  prevent  .the  afiuming  of  arms  by  fuch  as 
haie  ju^  tidea-te  tliem ;  and  to  take  care  of  pro^r  diftindions 
ketvnesi  the  nm^of  i}fe>clnefs  of  JamHies,  and  their  cadet$. 
The  diMt  ^  this  office  iM  ftyled.  Lord  Lion,  King  at  arms,  be- 
caufe  &e  lion  is  the  royal  bearing  of  Scotland,    and  he  is 
created  tij  patent  under  die  great  feal.    He  attended  formerly 
on  the  pai&mentj  affifted  on  coronations,  and  ftUl  walks  or 
zide9  in  ptoceffions  and  cavakades :  he  is  at  all  folemt)  pro- 
daoMtioaa,  and  -wears  (Hi  thofe  occafions  a  rich  coat  of  arms, 
and  fometimes  a  long  crimfon  robe;  and  at  coronations  he 
voie  a  gilt  erow&«    Heffiaa  a  rich  foo^  mantle,  and  fuitable 
hodk  cMaments  at  cevidcades,  and  batroonfemie  of  thijltes :  he 
is  principd  lM»kl  of  the  older  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  Thi/Ue, 
a»4  <WMitf  the  Older  kigold  about  his  neick,  hanging  doi^n 
M  \m  fci^aft.    He  has  power  to  give  and  difference  arms  ; 
at8  ^^riie  hevald^,'  purfuivants,  and  mefiengers  at  artn^j 
of  olds  admitted,  both  macers  and  trumpets.    He  tiolds 
4Ue|nn  head^^nirts  in  &e  year,  on  th^  odi  of  May,  amd 
4lw^Sdm»f  Novembeft-andat  oliher  times  as  often  as  he  has  oc- 
enfioo  to  oatt  •nei  ^riien  aH  mefiengers  axe  dbli^d  td  appear 
J^tfot*  him.    He  atteiks  all  genealogies  under  his  hand  and 
6al»  fvAA^  bear  faitii  sAniad  as -well  as  at  home.    He  and  the 
odMT  h«ralds  and  parfnitaiits,  according  to  their  refpedive 
%iti»PSi  4knotta€e  wte,  and  piodaim  peace,  command  die 
fiAje&stolay^tfws  their  arms^  make  citations  in  a£lions  of 
>rf  1  fniij  ^md  dp  ^'  things  proper  to  the  toffice  of  an  herald 
lMve>^  ia  aiiy^Acr kingdom;  befides  vHiich,  Lion  and  his 
i0(Hhm  ^oy  many  other  privile^s,  honours,  dignities,  and 
imtam^t    The  Mary  -oi  Ham  is  (S0O/*)  Mid  he  has  a  cUtlt 
wAJI^ftt^tbentQrds. 

Thaw  Me  fix  heralds,  jManj^  Rrthfafy  Snadown,  Mdrch^ 

'   TlMitfR^  alfo  ix  pvcibsrami,  Ifi9^^  MtH^ibihg* 

waff,  Ornwnd,  and  Carridu    Salaries  16L  oadi. 
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TKe  heralds  and  purtuivancs  take  place  according  to  tfaeir 
patents. 

There  are  Mojtx  trumpets,  called  the  kin^s  ordinary  trumpets^ 
who  are  obligied  to  attend  upon  the  orders  of  the  lierald*8 
office. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  fimUarity  of  the  fuperftitions  which  prevail^  on  tho 
neighbouring  continent  and  in  the  Britifli  iflamk^  is  evipha- 
tically  mentioned  by  Julius  Caefar,  as  a  ftrong  proof  id  the 
common  origin  of  the  Gauliih  people  of  both.  The  Drutdifm  o£ 
the  ancient  Britons  obvioufly  derived  its  fource  from  the,  prances 
of  the  moft  early  ti^es.  The  barbarous  facrifices  of  human 
vi£Hms,  however,  were  too  general  in  the  firfl;  ages  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Britiih  priefts.  The  moft  ufual  objeAs  of  their 
worihip  were  woods  and  waters,  fires  and  rocks.  The  fame 
natural  objefls  were  equally  the  gods  of  their  idolatry  in 
North  Britain,  as  they  had  been  in  the  moft  fouthern  diftriAs 
of  our  ifland, 

'The  priefts  and  the  people  equally  aflembkd  in  the  facred 
groves,  and  within  the  circles  of  ftones,  to  perform  their 
unhallowed  rites.    The  ftone  monuments  which  ftill  remain 
in  North  Britain,  are  indubitable  proofs  of  the  fimilarity  of 
the  worihip  which  was  praflifed  there,  as  well  as  in  South 
Britain,     Within  the  Fi£liih  territories,  there  long  remained 
the  (acred  groves  and  ftone  circles,   the   areas  whereof   the 
fuperftitions  vulgar  called  holy  ground,  which  they  refufed 
to  apply  to  any  civil  ufe.    Some  of  the  firft  Chriftians  con^ 
verted  thofe  facred  inclofures  into  chapels.     As  the  Scoto* 
Irifli,    who    came    in    upon    the  Fi£ls   after    the  year  843, 
had  long  become  Chriftians,  none  of  thofe  Druid  monuments 
can  be  attributed  to  their  unfuUied  hands*    The  era  of  Chrif* 
tianity  and  th^  epoch  of  the  declenfion  of  Druidifin  may  be 
^onfidered  as  the  fame.    Auguftus  profcribed  the  Druid  rites 
to  the  Iloman  citizens ;    Tiberius  enforced   the  prohibitioa 
of  his  predeceftor;    and  Claudius  aboHflied  the  religion,  of 
th^  Druids,   within  the  ample  extent  .of  Gaul*  duiiiq;  the 
year  43.    As  the  Romans  extended  their  conquefts  ia  B«i» 
tain,  the  practices  of  the  Druids  were  either  pr^icribed  by 
power,  or  difufed  by  negled }  yet,  in  WakSf  •  in  Itebsd^  and 
in  Caledonia,  Druidifm.  continued  to  maintain iits^iioAiience^ 
til)  the  lights  of  €hriftianity  penetratiKl  in^  thcifK^tkaft  re* 
ceffes.  '      •'       ,  '    ..  • 
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The  religion  of  Chrift  gained  upon  the  world,  in  defiance 
of  perfecution,  during  three  centuries  of  adverfity.  With  the 
acceCBon  of  Conftantine,  in  306,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
eftabiifhed,  within  the  Roman  empire,  though  not  vrith  all  the 
temporal  rights  which  it  afterwards  acquired.  In  Britain,  it 
appears  to  have  very  foon  aiTumed  the  fame  form  of  policy,  as 
ic  had  naturally  acquired  within  the  other  districts  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  and,  as  early  as  the  year  3 14,  three  bifhops 
actually  appeared  from  Britain  at  the  council  of  Aries,  the 
reprefentatives  of  three  diocefes,  which  were  probably  com- 
menfurate  with  three  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  this  ifland. 

Yet  is  there  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  benign  influence  of 
Chriftianity  had  been  felt  in  thefis  parts  of  North  Britain, 
which' were  inacceflible  to  the  iRoman  power,  as  foon  as  the 
beginning  of  die  third  century.  .Tlie  Romanized  Britons  of 
Valentia,  who  are  called  the  Southern  Pitfts  by  Bede  and  the 
contemporary  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  were  converted 
from  their  ancient  fuperftitions,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  reformation  they  owed  to  Ninian,  who 
was  bom,  about  the  year  360,  of  noble  parentage,  in  the 
country  of  the  Novantes,  near  the  Leucophibia  of  Ptolomy.  He 
founded  a  monaftery  at  Whithem,  which  fupplied  the  country 
with  fucceffivc  teachers^  and  erefted  a  church,  which  is 
emphatically  mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  firft  ihat  was  built  of 
ftone ;  and  i.3  having  from  this  circumftance  obtained  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Candida  Cafa. 

During  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftsahity,  before  the  Chriftian 
votaries  had  yet  been  formed  into  a  regular  church,  which 
could  afibrd  protection  to  its  paftors,  their  moft  early  teachers 
were  obliged  to  feek  (belter  in  caves,  from  the  heady  rudenefs 
of  half  informed  followers.  We  may  thus  trace .  to  its  origin 
the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  the  names  of  parifhes,  in  Nordi 
Britain  and  Ireland,  have  in  them  the  prefix  Kil,  from  the 
Britifli  Cf/,  a  retreat^  a  refuge,  and  the  Irifli  Kil  j  fignifying, 
fecondarily,  a  church. 

Ireland,  which  was  deftined  to  furnifii  religious  inflru&ors 
to  the  Caledonian  regions,  was.  herfelf  converted  by  Britifli 
mtffionaries,  as  early  as  43  a.  And  the  IriQi  colonifts,  who 
wisre  conducted  to  Kintire  by  Fergus  in  503,  were  thus 
enabled  to  bring  Chriftianity  with  them,  and  to  interweave  it 
with  their  poSty«  The  ecclefiaftical  patron  of  the  Iriih 
emipaocs  ^ra^Ciaran,  a  pretete^of  great  fafi^e,  to  whofe  name 
ieveral  churches  in  Argyle  and  Ayrfliire  were  dedicated  i 
bttt  the  Iriih  colonifts  feem  to  have  been  too  much  occupied 
frith  tlMifoWn  temporal  alFairs,  to  allow  them  leifure  for 
ittaktng  converts  beyond   the  narrow  extent  of   their  little 
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kiogdom.  Tbe  converting  of  thft  noidiem  PiAs  irai  lefiaived 
fmr  a  gmtter  perionage.  As  he  came,  not  to  deftroy»  but  lo 
lave  s  jaod .  ^ot  to  conquer^  Jbut  to  civilize,  Columba  will 
always  he  iresiembered  as  the  difioterefted  benefa£h>r  of 
North  Britaia.  Bom  of  a  family  of  the  higheil  rank  in  Ireland^ 
the  cottfin  of  Scotorlriih  kings,  Columba  earlv  dedicated  hi» 
life  to  reii^oa  during  a  religious  period  i  and  oeing  involiTed  . 
in  the  troubles  of  a  tumultuous  peoplei  he  departed  frQin 
Ireland  for  xhe  colony  of  hb  kindred,  in  563,  at  tbe  ;^« 
gf  forty-twop  after  foundii^  feveral  mona&eries  in  his  nativie 
land. 

Columba  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  ipirit  of  moakifiny 
whidi  in  his  times  was  widely  fpread  in  £u8q>e«  Far  tfat 
(ite  of  the  mooaftery,  which  was  defigned  by  hun  to  be  tfat 
fchool  of  tbe  Caledonian  people,  he  caft  his  eyes  on  a  tol&buf  * 
ifle  lying  in  the  Scoctifli  H^  near  the  ibum-weft  angle  ef 
Mull,  and  fettled  in  Hy  with  his  twelve  difcipbs.  They 
now  neither  fought  nor  loved  any  thing  of  this  world,  a$ 
Bede  relates,  They  laboured  two  fsars  with  Jtheir  own 
bands  in  ere&ing  huts,  and  building  a  church  ipf  very  flight 
materials.  The  Columbans,  though  they  were  called  iwdb» 
were  a  body  of  regular  clergy,  except  thoie  who  werexhiefly 
employed  in  cotporal  labour,  and  thofe  who  wene  oonfigwl 
to  puolic  penance.  They  lived  under  the  ftri&.difdpline 
which  Columba  had  eftabliihed  as  the  rule  xtf  his  inonail;erieii» 
After  thus  forming  his  eftabliihment,  Columba  (vndcrtook  die 
difficult  enterprize  of  convertkig  a  jpeople,  tfaofe  Pids  (who 
dwelt,  nor^ward  of  Drum  Albin.  The  pow^  of  ftGfbncf§ 
the  gift  of  miracles,  which  were  arrogated  by  Cniumba,  and 
^e  related  by  his  biographers,  are  jooc^s  of  the  tgomwom 
and  £mpUcity  of  the  age.  The  Pi^  confifted-^  wm  who 
had  advanced  little  from  a  iavage.  ftate^  •  and  wW  wei9 
governed  by  Bridei,  the  ion  of  MaiIco%  a  prinee  <rf  g^^ 
influence,  but  of  little  civilisation.  The  patience  and  porftp* 
verance  of  Columba  converted  the  king  i  and  the  pmcej  by 
bis  perfuafion  and  authority,  .converted  the  people^  Coiuinba 
and  his  difciples  <^w  journeyed  for  the  ufeful  end  of  inftnifi» 
tion  tlurough  every  part  of  the  Pidilh  teiriioneSf  and  eves 
penetrated  into  the  Orkney  ifles :  they  at  length  eftabliihed 
monaflieiies  within  every  diftrid  of  the  Caledoitiin  conotry^ 
while  parifhes  did  not.yet  exifta  vith  the  dej^n  qf  finding  out 
a ..  iucceifion  of  adequate  iaftm&ors  io€  an  wmbxamA 
people.* 

Columba  during  four  andtliirty  years  o£  alQIvj^  hmevolevce 
continued  to  fend  out  his  naftoDsto  inform  the  igngnmt,  iko 
iiiperintend  t)ie  «dls  which  htf  iniUty  ha4  efls^^fhcdj  aa4  't» 
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_^^^  \Ae  luftj difpotes  of  roMefl  cbitftains.  TfieeoDtem- 
poravf  princes  often  felt  the  influence  of  his  councils^  (bme- 
times  profited  from  the  interpofitioa  of  his  authority,  and|  at 
leagth^carriedtheirTenerationfo  far  as  to  attend  him  to  receive  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  from  his  hands*  Columba  died, on  the 
9th  of  Juney  597«  leaving  his  monaftery  firmly  fettled,  a  people 
CDfiyerted  by  his  labours  from  paganifm  to  Chriftianity,  and  % 
i^ame  fior  the  celebration  of  every  age. 

The  Clmftian  religioo,  bemg  thus  eftabliflied^  was  exercifed 
according  to  the  finrms  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  the  churdi 
of  Scotland  owned  no  fiiperior :  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to 
bring  it  within  the  jurifdi^ion  of  thearchbifhop  of  York ;  all 
fttch  ende^raurs  were  efie£lually  refifted,  the  church  being 
firmly  maintained  in  its  independence,  as  the  daughter,  nulhmi^ 
HaaU^  of  that  of  Rome* 

Cuxj3£Bs.  One  of  their  eftabliihments,  which,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Scotland,  is  nu>^  «e# 
lebrated  thiere,  was  that  of  die  Culdees,  of  whom  the  followii^ 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 

*<  The  fecoLir  clergy  feldom  or  never  appear  in  the  Scotida 
biftory }  during  the  Scotifii  period^  the  biihops,  indeed,  and 
the  abbots  appeared  very  confpLcuons,  and  die  Cuidees  we 
ikall  dificover  in  their  cells,  though  their  origin  be  extriemely 
obfcnre :  they  were  neither  mentioned  by  Bede,  nor  known  to 
NaDnittfi,  nor  acknowledged  by  Adamnan :  yet  were  not  the 
Gildeee  peculiar  to  North  Britain :  they  were  equally  recog«> 
nized  by  the  £ime  name  in  die  ecclefiaftical  fyitems  of  Ireland» 
of  Wales,  and  of  England.  The  Culdees  were  undoubtedly 
monks  in  all  thole  countries,  as  the  name  implies,  though  they 
acquired  their  diftiqguifhed  appellation  at  diflerent  epochs  in 
thoCe  feveral  nations  *•  In  the  united  kingdom  pf  the  PiAs 
and  SeoUy  the  name  feems  to  haye  been  udcnown,  if  we  ina|r 
determine  from  the  filence  of  Bede,  of  Nennius,  and  AdamoaOa 
till  the  eftabliikment  of  a  monaftery  at  St.  Andrews  \  and  hers 
were  they  firfl:  diftinguiihed  by  the  fignificant  name  of  CuUets. 
They  were  obvioofly  an  order  of  Celtic  monks,  who  performed 
die  (unctions  .of  fccular  priefts  among  the  Celtic  people  under 
a  Celdc  government ;  as  the  faith  and  di(cipline  of  the  church 

*  Their  name  was  proVably  d«vtve4  from  the  notion  of  tbetr  mteat  and  fedufion. 
ia  tlie  Wdlh,  c//,  which  means  (helter,  a  bidingt  would  fonn  the  name,  in  the  plural, 
thitt:  «^,  cdjdhmiy  atyUfny  §4lydwys.  In  the  Oaelio,  eMei  fignifles  a  monk*  « 
btaaki  Um  lume  ai  emltitati  is  ooniaionly  given  «Jt  this  cUy*  fays  tilt  learntd  an4  ' 
rcvtread  Dugal  Campbell,  of  the  lHa  of  Mull,.to  perfohs  who  are  not  fond  of  r<Kiet]r* 
Stat.  Account,  V.  ziv.  p.aoaL  In  the  Gaelic,  atfo,  uiU  fignHiea  a  fervant :  hence. 
ctHt'dey  tbe  (flmot  ^  C^ ;  4e  baing  the  genitive  of  dh^  Goi*  See  0*Brien*s  Dier. 
ia  «o.  .Xhp  toDQgapliy  of  JMof  th  finain  docs  not  throw  eny  Ught  on  ^  Mmn 
Baae  of  |he  Cuuecs  \  ag  there  does  noc  appear  to  he  any  tppelbtios,  in  ths  IIMVI  of 
ecotiaiid,  whiiA'BefTs  the  leift  iiutqgy  to  the  Culdean  noiJct. 
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had  come  down  to  them  from  Conftantin  and  Keilach.  Of 
Culdees^  ihi?re..exii^€^  m  North  Britain  during  the  Scotifii  pee 
riodi  relig^s  hp^fes  at  Abernethjr,  Duukeld,  St.  Andrei; 
Dunbismei  Qrechin^  Mo]rt]ach>  Aberdonj  Monymufk>  Loch- 
Leveny  Foft^noaVy  Dumfert^lini  Scone,  and  at  Kirkaldie.  This 
form  pf  4  iieligu^us  eftal^lifliment  feemsto  hare  exifted  among 
the  ^i^s  and  Scots,  even  from  the  age  and  example  of  Colamba. 
During  the  Pi£tilh  period,  there  was  endowed  at  Abernetbj  a 
religious  h^gufe)  wiiicjb  was  dedicated  to  Brigid. .  Here  it  long 
flourifhed  in  ufefulnefs,  un4er  the  .patronage  of  the  SoQtifll 
kings.,  A;^  We  the  Culdeps  continued  .till  they  were  fap- 
preflTe^  \J*  :the  thittcsenth  cpntury,  after  religious  novelty  had 
removed  ntanj  ancient  (oju^dations.  .  %.  Dfinkeld  owed  the 
ereGbion  of ^a  ri^ligious  hoof?  to  the  pious  gvatitude  of  Kennetii^ 
the  fon  oJ^;  Alpin*  It  imnxediately  a0umed  the  forni  which 
was^knf^wn  and  pra6tife4i  within  the  united  kingdom,  during 
that  age.  ^Ilie  houfe  w^  filled  with  Culdees,  who  were 
governed  by  ;^n  abbot  *,  and>  with  them,  refided  a  bifliop,  who 
perfo^jped  independently  the  functions  of  his  office- .  TIm; 
abbots  of  punk^Id,  for  Hijmj  s^es  a£led  a  confpicucfus  paiit^ 
in  theJ)l9ody /cenes  of  tbc;  S<;oti{h  governments  And' the 
mdnftifterj,  with  the  ^.kkei^  an4  3>eir  abbot,  cantifuibd 
abiidft  n^an;  TdForms  ^tijl .  4^e,  <  maid^  reign .  of  Malcolm -l^. 
3.  At  S4.1 4"drenusei  religious  houfe  with  its  ufualconconHitlypli 
ejtifted^  when  the  union  of  th^,  Scpf/s  an<t?iftl  took  place.  Tie. 
abbots  |i^9  were  alfo.  di^tinQ;  and  they  had  the  hotiDi^cotd 
enume|rate  ^eral.  kings,  in  their  lift*  Hef^  &e  ^Culdees  natiH 
tatned  ihei|[  purity  and  ufeCulnefs  for  manj^laA'age^ .  VAjirioiqfi 
was  foupciad^^t  t^sds  'ancient,  feat  >y  AkflU^def  I.  Ax^ 
canons  regular  were  intfoducti^.  here,  in  Ji4b,  by  Robest 
the  Bifliqp9{  Saint  Andreif^s.  .4.  At  Brechin  z  religious  h^e 
was  fettled  as  early  as  994*  ..The  Culdees  of  lih^  monaftery. jq£ 
Brechhi  continued  for  many  ages  to  zOi  as  tfa^^leanan^'diap^ 
ter  of  this  eplfcopate,  and  they  feem  not  to  haw  been  reformed^ 
by  the  introduAion  of  the  caifons  regular^  :tiU  the  accdE<Mi  of 
Robert  Bi^uce*  5.  The  i^igious  houfe  at  Durtklam  ia  of-^eif 
ancient  foundation,  Th#  Culdees  and  their  pricto'  retained  pdf 
feffion,  and  here  performed  their  fun&ions,  duiitig  fevend  aflf« 
of  refprm.  They  were  fuperfeded>  however^  by .^^nona  rcgjuW*^ 
fometime  before  the  middle  of  ^«  thirteenth  .century.  :&ii  A- 
religious  Wfe,  which  was>  dedicated  to  S^  Ssr^im,  wa^.evelQMt 
in  tibe  earlieft  times  on  f^.  iflet  in  Loch«Levea«  SucccAve 
kings,  Macbeth,  IjAalcolnx. I{I«  .and  Edgar,. and  his  b«ol^^. 
Ethelred,  wjth  the  bifliopi^'.  Maldevin  atd  Modoch,  were:afiL 
ftudious  to  endow  the  Guldens  ^f  Loch-Leven.  Here  the]y 
performed  their  ufual  f un£ltions,  till  the  reforming  band  of. 
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Datid  L  fell  upoA  them.    To  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  thi$ 
picas  prince  ga^e  the  monaftery  of  St.  Seryan,  with' the  ifland 
pf  Loch-Leven  ;  and  with  an   intimation,  that  if  the  Culdees  ' 
wot^  live  peaceably,  they  ihould  be  protected  ;  but  if  they 
(hould  refift  the  royal  grant,  they  would  be  expelled  the  holy 
ifle  of  Servan.    The  Culdees  ^^re  expelled  ;  though  it  is  not 
eafy  to  afceftain  the  time  and  circumftances  of  that  event, 
which  arofe  from  the  violence  of  the  canons,  and  the  conni- 
vance of  the  biihop,  who  ufually  fupported  the  canons  againft 
the  Coldees.  •  7.  Pbftmoak,  on  the  eaftern  margin  of  Loch- 
Leven  acnd  the  northern  efflux  of  the  Leven  river,  was  founded 
during  the  ninth  century  by  Ungu^,  the  Pidifli  king,  a  reli- 
gious lioufe.     Here  the  Culdees  under  the  ufual  rule  of  their 
abbot  performed  their  accuftome'd  fun£tions  for  many  a  favage 
reign.     They  were  rrfotmed  during  the  general  reformation 
of  the'Worthy  David.     They  too  became  the  prey  of  the  prior 
and  canons  of  Saint  Andrews,  thotigh  the  time  and  circum- 
ftatkces  of  the  depredation  cannot  now  be  afcertained.     8.  The 
fptendid  abbey  of  Dumfermlin  owed  its  inconfiderable  founda^ 
WSkf  to  Malcolm  Ceantnore  \  its  completion  to  Alexander  I. ; 
and  iti  reform  to  David  I.    The  monaftery  of  Dumfermlin  vtras 
d«dicaced,  like  the  other  Caldean  eftabfifliments,  to  the  Holy 
TtfaityJ*  Here  the  Ctildets,  with  their  abbot,  difcharged  their 
ofiKal '  dutiMr  dttf iiig  fevieral   reigns :  and  David  L  who  lived 
m«ch  witk  Henry  I.  of  finglahd,  upon  his  acceflion  introduced 
among  the  Celtic  Culdees  thirteen  Englifli  monks  from  Can- 
tefbury.    9.  We  ttaf  eafily  fuppofe,  that  when  ^^t  fatal fiom 
was  txamferred  b]r  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  from  Argyle 
to  ScoMy  X  religtom  houfe  would  be  eftablifhed  at  this'ancient 
iBetMi|K>lis.     AuOuldean  church  was  here  dedicated  in  the 
eariieft  times,  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  like  other  Culdean  monaf- 
teiies.  'The  Clildees  wei%  at  length  reformed,  in  11 15,  by 
Alexander  L^^fao  difmiil&d  the  Culdean    churchmen^   and 
cdSMfticred  fbi^initody  of  the  chutch  of  Scone  to  canons  regu- 
lar of  Saint  Amgiiftine,  with  a  prior  at  their  head.     10.  At 
Ifimjmujki  in  Ab^rdeenfhire,  was  alfo  in   ancient  times  an 
efiablS&mene  cf^  Culdees.    Here,  with  their  prior,  they  per« 
fonned  tbeit  »fiad  functions  for  many  ages  without  complaint. 
The  (npetinCiiidauJce  of  this  houfe  was  transferred  by  David  I., 
wlii]ehepa&t«d:fot  reform,  to  tile  bifhops  of  Saint  Andrews. 
Tbeiievctal^pmen^s  of  the  dependants  and  fuperlor  foon 
preduoirf  coBmrveiees.     Thefe  dilutes  w^eie  fettled,  by. a 
reference  ftxmi^  teiecent  IIL,  in  f  2 1  i:i  Which  gflrre  them  a  new 
OOfiftitiicioni  yset^d  the  Bifli<7|^bf  Su  Andreivs,  hi  oppolition 
to  a  folmn  p^ftvl(i^,  fupj^r^fs  tho^e  (^Id^es,  and  ^lace  canons 
xegiolat  m  ^Som  f^m  at  MonyiltitijDki  >K^hich  became  thenceforth 
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»eeH  eff  die  pnerf  of  ik.Anittw9.  ft.  tittASiSon  f6  dl* 
Aolb  Gttldeaff  bcNmS,  there  appears  M>  hay^  b^en  an  e(bt>Klh«* 
ineiit  ef  Ae  Culdeteai  W  KirleaiSt,  htTifc }  whence  fhe  pface 
1NM  fumied  Kit-de4e)|  wMch  w4i9  changed  daring  th^  Scotd* 
Sflttdftperiod^^  te  Kbfccal«iKe. 

<<  Sttck  dmi  w«M  (be  originds,  the  nature^  ai^d  the  end  6t 
die  GiMtes  itt  North  Britain.  Yet  fvftem  has  concorred'  with 
ign^txttcey  in  fiippdfihg  that  Ac  Culdees  trere  pecnHar  to  the 
'  flMit^  kingdem  of  Ae  Fids  and  Scots,  and  aAualTf  pof- 
Mfed  rights  and  exereifed  powers  which  were  incoirfrftcnt 
widi  Ae  eftabfifiied  tiws'  of  the  untverfal  eharch  ih  that  age. 
A  TtfrofpeAive  view  of  ecclefiafttcat  hiftor|r»  from  the  epoch  of 
the  ii^ibde£lion  of  Chriflianitjr  into  North  Britain,  wouM  fliow 
Cota'dilceniing  eye,  that  the  doArines,  litnrgicaf  forms,  and 
monkifll  ^Kfcipfine  0f  the  Britons,  the  Irifli,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Kate,^were  extremely  fhmlwr ;  as  all  Aofe  people  were  indeed 
coagenercms.'* 

£sTABLt6H]tfEMT.  Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  Kdman 
Cadiolic  wKgion,  Scotland  had  two  archbiftops  and  twehtt 
kiil^op^^  nine  conventr  of  Benedi£Mtte  monks;  two  conWnts 
0fi  CUuniae  monks;  fenrteeti  convents  of  Ctfterctan  monlb: 
fcmr  Oowretfts  of  reform^  CiAercians,  cdled  the  Valley  of 
Reedfi;.ntftetten  oontents  of  Aufttn  firiafs ;  fiv$  convents  of 
pnmi^ratenfiaa  monks ;  three  contehts  of  reformed  Angnftt* 
ttam,^iftinginfhed  by  the  name  of  Ordhiis  Tirvnenjisy  or  Tvrv- 
nnifU  i  one  convent  of  Cardmfians ;  twenty^hree  cdnvenitS'  df 
Ikmffafieam,  ot  friars  preachers ;  fourteen  convents  of  fVznc&. 
em  ffiatsi ;  feven  con^vencs  of  Carmelite  iriars ;  feven  convent^ 
'of  Trinitarians  for  the  redemption  of  cajptfve^;  ten  convedt$ 
flierc!  off  difeient  orders  not  defcribed  in  htftory ;  and  tw^ity 
fia  hebfea  ealled  colleges'  of  fecnlar  priefts  or  canosEs.  To  theie 
stey  be  added  one  heme  of  knights  templars,  ntdiich  was  (be 
iMfpind  of  St.  Germains  in  Lothian,  diflblved  in  1404. 

RfiFotCMitTtoH.  The  progrefs  of  the  reformation  lA  fimj. 
famd  war  attended  with  fimilar  efForts  itk  Scotland',  l^e 
Romift  detigy  by  their  feandalons  lir es  dnd  grofSs  imj^oiht^ 
drewindignatioti  and  ruin  on  their  dwn  heads,  and  their  ex'ten- 
five  poffeflSons,  by  exciting  the  cupidity  of  tft^  great  and  iflie 
powerful^  deprived  the  ehurch  of  its  natural  pmte6lofs.  Tfee 
fbvereigns  of  Scothmd  indeed  exerted  Aeir  influence  m  fkvotkr 
of  the  eftajMifiiment  \  but  the  ambition  of  England,  the  cdvet- 
oufnefe  of  thofe  whcf  hoped  to  enrich  Aemfelves  by  the  ftt>ifc 
of  the  church,  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  above  all  tHe  baft- 
fiefs  of  the  caufe,  concurred  to  effe^  the  oveithrow  of  a 
degrading  and  fnperftitioifs  form  of  woffbip-  ^ 
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Tbe  reformation  was,  however,  wAnaptXIff  eSiSbA  lilmnigli 
tbe  means  of  tlie  celebrated  John  Kjun,  wiu^  xettirdeol  in  15$; 
from  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  educated.  .Be  preached  in 
private  to  the  friends  of  the  reformfttion,  and  ie3kt>^itiai€d  vith 
vehemence  againft  the  impiety  of  tho&  ttmpori^ixtg/  tueafittcea 
which  the  power  of  the  clergy  had  bidiereo  indaJSed^.tlien  to 
adopt.  He  himfelf,  however,  was  ipMdily  under  therAecefiitf 
pf  flying  from  the  kmgdom ;  but  th»  did  nptft^x^uAetfU}^ 
grefs  of  the  new  opinions.  The  daiigeroosweapotS9.of  vrit^od 
rifficnie,  for  which  the  pageantry  or  the  Rom&fli  cht^jDch  and 
the  licentioas  lives  of  Hs  clergy  during  that.  age».jalK^rded  am- 
ple fcope,  were  employted  with  foccefs  ag;^^  it;;  j£o  thai  the 
populace  were  infpired  with  fuch  owneknpt  for  whuft  thty  for*^ 
n^rly  accounted  znoft  iacred,  that  they  wantonly  dd^ed  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  M^y,  the  Trinit^^  and  Sa^Cfraocis^iil 
St.  CBtes's  church.  On  tins  account^  in  1556,  Mary  qf.Xor* 
faine^  queen  dowager  and  ri^gent  of  the  kingdom,  wiete  from 
Abegrdeen  a  violent  letter,  requiring  die  provoft,  .baUies>  and 
CQundl  of  Edinburgh,  to  difcover  t£s  authors  of  certain  6dioni 
faaOads  and  rhymes  lately  publiflied,  together  with  tbe^d^ftniyerl 
of  .1^  facred.^imagesi  Aflairs,  how/ever,  wete  novln.^ha 
ftate,  that  the  cunent  of  oppo&:k>n  could  not  be^inJiAQd.  Jxk 
i55$9  ^  detgy  made  great  preparations  as  ufisal  forxelebnt^ 
i^g  pn  die  fir(t4>f  September  tlw  aoniretftry  of  Seim  QOtt^ 
thejMitrpnof  E4inbivgb*  As  dusyivfsre  notwiij^t  .appee# 
hen$0!ns  that  thff^iew  coov^ts  mghr  'diftuiht  the  pocet^i^ 
tfHSy  i^treated  ^.  queennreg^t;  to  iHtfiour  the  felematty /with 
her  (^ence^  which  they  imv^lned  mi^t  overawe  the  popu- 
lace I  dus  was  agr^d  to.  When  tJbe  ddy  cams^^  and.  eveiv 
ti&^j^was  in  r^adinefs  for  thd  proceffion,  the  clergy^  bom 
fecnl^r  and  r^u|a;r,  repaired  in*great  ftate  t;ii>the  llirine,jabring. 
for^^^e  faint's  ftatiie^  when  it  was  difcovered  that  {btote  of  the 
refef mets,  J  during  idle  preceding  night,  had  ftolen.die  image  ^ 
acttdJi  was  even  faid  that  they  had  calk  it  into  the  North  Loch« 
T^occa£bne4  oo^derabk  confufion  \  but  a  fmall  image  wae 
bo|Tuyy<i  ixom  the*  grey  friars,  which  the  refonttex^  among 
thg^n^pb  called  In;  deridon  2W»;^.  GH/es.  The  procelSon 
h^l^ it^endei  by. the  queen^regenc  and  a  multitude  of  ptiefts 
an^^onks^  wii^  nmfic,  was  oondu^i^ed  peaceably  till  towards 
tMfjdf^e,^  when  the;  queen  having  withdrawn,,  the  mob'di^ 
a^jmfiKi  the  imager  and  attacked  the  attendants.  Then, 
iu:^iac£i^  to  JohnKiios>  <^Dagon  wasJeft  without  head  or 
<^  ^mnds  s  down  goes  the  crofs }  off  fto  the  furplices,  round  caps 
^  and  comets,  with  the  ctowns;  the  grey  friam  gaped;  the 
^  bhck  friars  blew ;  the  priefts  panted  and  £ed  j  and  hajppj^ 
^  ivas  be  that  got  firft  to  the  houfe  ^  for  fuch  a  fudden  fray 
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<*  bame  never  among  the  generation  of  aatlchrift  within  this 
*»  realm  before."  Affairs  were  now  approaching  fad  to  a  crifis. 
The  reforming  preachers  appear  to  have  underftood  well  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^  and  the  fource  of  its  in* 
fluence  over  the  human  mind  ;  they  attacked  therefore  all 
thofe  fenfibljC  objeAsj  and  all  that  apparatus  of  n^agnificent 
(emples,  (latues^  reiics>  muHc^  robes,  proceOtons,  and  fplendid 
ceremonies,  by  whjch  it  ioipofed  upon  the  imaginations  of  men. 
The  profelytes  of  the  religious  reformers  having  increafed  in 
number,  they  aiTumed  the  name  of  the  congregatiofi,  ^nd  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  their  n:\utual  fupport  in  propagating  their 
tenets^  m  demolifhing  the  buildings,  and  interrupting  the 
folemnities,  by  which  the  catholic  priefthood  had  hitherto  fop- 
ported  their  power.  Their  chiefs  were  fly  led  the  Lords  9f  the 
Congregation ;  and  becoming  confident  in  their  own  flreogth^ 
they  advanced  in  arms  towards  Edinburgh^  where  the  queen- 
regent  found  it  necefiary  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  ; 
by  which  each  party  confented,  that  the  feparate  religions 
fliould  be  exercifed  unmolefled  till  a  day  fixed  on.  •  At  the 
fame  time  the  magiflr^tcs  of  Edinburgh  prevailed  with  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  to  fpare  their  churches,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  proteftant  worfhipj  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
populace  of  the  country  from  tumultuoully  entering  the  city, 
the  gates  were  fhut,  excepting  the.  Nethejrbow  and  me  Weft- 
port,  which  were  flrongly  guarded. 

'  In  this  manner  was  tb^  conteft  condudled,  the  efforts  of 
the  people  on  the  one  hand  being  fuch  as  for  a  lefs  caufe 
might  have  been  termed  feditious  or  even  rebellious,  and  the 
refiftance  to  it  involving  appeals  to  foreign  aid,  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  and  the  miferies  attendant,  on  various  fac->. 
tions  under  leaders  fwayed  by  their  feveral  pai&ons  and 
interefts. 

The  inclination  of  the  people,  who  were  for  the  mofl  part 
.  followers  of  Knox,  was  for  that  form  of  religion  which  is 

feherally  termed  prefbyterian.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
Lomifh  church,  a  ftrong  though  unpopular  effort  was  made 
to  continue  the  epifcopacy  on  a  plan  approaching  to  that  of 
the  church  of  England.  For  this  purpofe  Scotland  continuted 
to  be  divided  into  the  archbifhopricks  qt  Saint  Andrew's  and 
Glafgow  i  and  the  twelve  bUhopricks  of  Aberdeen,  Arryle, 
Brechin,  CaitHnefs,  Dunblane,  i)unkeld,  Edinburgh,  (wmck 
was  er^£led  into  a  fee,  fo  late  as  1633,  by  King  Charles  1.) 
Galloway,  the  Ifles,  Moray,  Orkney,  and  Rofs.  AlthoyigH 
Glafgow  vas  ereded  into  an  archiepifcojpal  fee,  St.  Andrew's 
V^  iUways  accounted  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Scotland.  The 
fees  of  Argyle,  Galloway,  and  the  Ifles,  were  fufirapns  ta 
Glafgow^  all  the  others  to  St*  Andrew's.  - 

Th© 
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The  attempt  to  eftablifli  the  epifcbpal  form  of  worfliip  m 
Scddand  by  Charles  I.  caufed  the  commencement  of,  that  open 
tefiftance  to  his  authority  which  terminated  in  his  murden 
His  fon  Charles  II.  however  revived  it  5  but  at  the  Revolution 
it  was  definitively  aboliflied^  and  the  church  (or  ki^k  as  it  18 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country)  was  fixed  on  its  prefent 
prefbyterian  principle.  ^ 

Government.  The  government  of  the  church  is  by  ktrk 
feffions,  prefbyteries,  provincial  fynods^  and  general  aflemblies. 
Thefe  ecclefiaftlcal  judicatures  are  compofed  of  ruling  elders^ 
deacons,  and  minifters,  who  are  all  reputed  as  ecclefiaftics  ii| 
that  church. 

RuUNG  Elders.  The  epifcopal  form  of  church  polity  i$ 
fuppofed  to  have  been  patronized  fo  warmly  by  the  Stuarts^ 
from  the  notion  that  it  tended  to  fupport  prerogative.  The 
prelbyterian  fyftem  is  faid  to  have  captivated  the  majority  of 
the  people,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  fuperior  claim  to 
apoilolicid  inftitution,  as  becaufe  the  laity  are  mixed  with  die' 
clergy  in  church  judicatories,  and  the  two  orders,  which  under 
epifcopacy  are  kept  fo  diftinfl,  incorporated,  as  it  were,  into 
One  body.  In  the  Scottifli  church,  every  regulation  of  public 
mporihip,  every  adl  of  difcipline,  and  everv  ecclefiaftical 
cenfur^  which  in  other  cihurches  flows  from  tne  authority  of 
a  diocefan  bifhop,  or  from  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  is  the 
joint-work  of  a  certain  number  of  clergymen  and  laymea 
ading  together  with  equal  authority,  and  deciding  every 
queftion  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  laymen  who  thus 
formaneflentialpart  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  of  Scotland, 
2it  called  ruling  eiders.  Every  parifti  has  two  or  three  of  thofe 
lay-elders,  who  arr  grave  and  ferious  perfons,  chofen  from 
am6ng  the  heads  of  families,  df  known  orthodoxy  and  fteady 
adherence  to  the  worfhip,  difcipline,  and  government  of  the 
church.  Being  Iblemnly  engaged  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours 
for  the  fuppreflion  of  vice  and  the  cherifliing  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  to  exercife  difcipline  faithfully  and  diligently,  the  minifter, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  congregation,  fets  them  apart  to  their 
office  by  folemn  prayer ;  and  Concludes  the  ceremony,  which 
is  fomc times  called  ordination,  with  exhorting  both  elders  and 
people  to  their  refpe&ive  duties. 

Probationer.  No  man  can  lawfully  preach  in  Scotland, 
unlefs  be  be  licenfed  by  a  preibytery  fo  to  do  ;  and  fuch  licence 
tbey  rarely  give  to  a  ftudent  in  divinity,  unlefs  he  has  firft  been 
admitted  to  trials. 

'  >  When  a  ftudent  in  divinity  brings  a  certificate  from  a  pro- 
feAbr  in  an  univerGty,  of  his  having  performed  his  exercifes  with 
approbation,  and  ot  his  nianners,  he  is  immediately  tried  by 

Vol.  IV.  Q  the 
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ihei  preAyt^ry,  Otherwife>  if  he  has  not  ftudi^  at  aa  univerfit jr, 
j^ey  appoint  9L  committee  tp  try  him  before  they  try  him  th€m« 

The  trials  of  probationers  are  private  before  a  prefbytery, 
and  public  before  a  congregation,  ^he  preibytery  being  prefent. 
Th^  priyate  trials  are  a  homily  or  two,  and  an  exeg^s,  that  is,  a 
theological  fubjed  is  given  in  to  the  preibytery  in  thefes»  and 
th^  probationer  aafwers  any  obje&ion  which  any  minifter  in 
the  preibytery  makes  againft  chofe  thefes.  They  examine  in 
the  languages,  and  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  they  put  what 
fl¥tempore  queftions  to  him  they  pleafe.  The  public  trials  are 
a  popular  fermon,  and  an  exercife  and  addition,  that  is,  a  text  IS 
l^andjied  half  an  hour  lop:ically  and  critically,  and  for  half  an 
$our  more  pradically.  If  in  all  thcfe  he  approves  himfelf  to 
the  fatisfa^ipn  of  the  prefbytery,  he  figns  the  confeflioa  of 
laith,  and  owns  the  prefbyterian  government  to  be  the  only 
government  of  the  church  within  Scotland,  and  promifes  obedi* 
ence  to  the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk  i  after  which  the  prefbytery 
give  him  a  licence  to  preach.  ^ 

Though  a  probationer  may  immediately  after  his  licence  ac- 
cept a  call  to  be  a  minifter  of  a  parifh,  yet  it  is  ufual  to  flay  a 
year  before  he  is  ordained,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  can  only 
preach  and  pray ;  but  has  no  public  maintenance^  nor  can  he 
adminifter  any  facrament. 

Deacons,  A  deacon  muft  be  a  man  of  good  charader  for 
manners  and  underftandlng,  who  having  a  competency  in  the 
worlds  is  chofen  by  the  kirk  feflion  in  every  parifh,  approved 
by  the  congregation,  and  fet  apart  by  the  minifter  folemnly 
before  the  congregation,  after  a  fermon  and  prayer  for  the 
ocqafion,  fpr  his  office,  which  is  during  life,  unlefs  he  ooiiV 
behaves  himfelf.  His  buGnefs  is  to  collet  the  ofierings  £91 
the  poor  at  (he  church  doors  when  there  is  a  fermon,  which  i^ 
the  only  public  way  in  Scotland  of  providing  for  the  poor  i  tit 
enquire  into  the  neceffities  of  the  pariihioners ;  to  viiit  and 
t^e  an  account  of  the  condition  of  poor  fick  people ;  to  ac- 
quaint the  kirk  feiTion  with  their  cafe ;  and  to  diftribute  to 
tjbem  as  the  kirk  feflion  (hall  appoint ;  to  afhft  at  the  com* 
munion  *,  to  attend  the  minifters  and  elders  in  the  vifitatioa 
and  examination  of  his  particular  dtftri£t.  In  kirk  feffions  he 
has  no  vote,  only  may  give  his  advice,  if  aiked^  except  in 
matters  relating  to  the  poor  ^  nor  has  he  any  ftipend  from  the 
parifh. 

Ministers,  or  Preaching  Presbyters.  The  ofEce  «f 
thefe  perfons  includes  the  duties  of  deacons  and  ruling  eiders* 
They  only  can  preach,  adminifter  the  facraments,  catechife^ 
pronounce  church  cenfures^  ordain  deacons^  and  ruling  elders^ 

affift 
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iffift  at  the  impofition  of  hands  upon  other  minifters,  and 
moderate  or  preCde  in  all  ^cclefiafttcai  judicatories.  Befide 
the  minifter's  qualification  of  life  and  manners,  of  which 
ferere  fcnitinies  are  made,  he  ought  to  he  competently  learned 
in  the  fcriptureSi  the  learned  languages,  and  divinity.  The 
prefbytery  always  tries  him  before  he  can  be  licenfed  to 
preach,  in  order  to  obtain  a  call  to  be  a  minifter  of  any   - 

Erifli ;    and  ufually  in  Scotland,    all   their  minifters   have 
d  univerfity  education,   and  have  commenced  mailers  in 
arts.    • 

None  are  ordained  till  they  have  obtained  a  call  to  a  parti- 
cular flock,  which  when  obtained  they  cannot  defert  without 
the  authority  of  a  prefbytery,  .or  fome  fuperior  judicatory, 
nuralities,  curacies,  and  non-refidences,  are  not  pra£lifed  in 
Scotland.     To  be  guilty  of  the  laft,  merits  depofition. 

Formerly,  when  a  parifh  wanted  a  minifter,  the  heritors  and 
elders,  and  in  royal  burghs  the  magiftrates,  and  kirk  fe(fion> 
and  heritors,  chofe  a  probationer,  i.  e.  one  previoufly  licenfed 
by  a  prefbytery  to  preach,  or  an  ordained  minifter,  to  be  their 
paftor.  Hini  they  propofed  to  the  prefbytery,  defiring  them 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preach  and  prefide  among 
them.  When  the  call  was  to  be  figned  in  a  public  meetings 
the  perfon  to  be  called  was  then  named  to  the  congregation* 
who  approved  or  difapproved,  with  giving  reafons,  of  which 
the  prefbytery  was  the  final  judge.  At  prefent,  however, 
every  pscrifli  has  a  patron,  who  nominates  or  prefents  a  qualified 
minifter. 

The  crown,  the  nobility,  and  gentry,  by  the  ancient  laws 

ai^  conltitutions  of  Scotland,    had  the  right  of  prefenting 

xninifters  tp  livings  in  their  gift,  to  the  bifhop  of  t?*  diocefe 

for  inftitution  and  indu£lion ;  but  upon  the  abolition  of  epif- 

copacy,  lay  patronages  were  taken  away  by  TiGt  of  parliament^ 

and  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  in  any  church  the  right  of  prefentation 

uras  fettled  in  the  heritors  of  the  faid  parifh  (being  proteftants) 

and  the  ruling  elders :  but  that  method  being  JFound  prejudicial 

to  the  rights  of  lay  patrons  in  difpofing  thereof,  and  for  other 

reafons  afBgned,  tne  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the   10th 

Y^^  of  Queen  Anne  ena£led,  that  from  and  after  the  firft  day 

of  May  17 1 2,  it  fhall  and  hiay  be  lawful  for  her  majefty,  her 

beis^  and  fuccefTors,  and  for  every  other  perfon  or  perfons  who 

IiaVe  a  right  to  any'  patronage  or  patronages  of  any  church  or 

churches  whatfoever  (wh6  have  hot  made  and  fubfcribed  a 

fM'iaiU  renunciation  thereof  under  their  hands)  to  prefent  a 

Qualified'  ihinlifter  or  minifters   to   any  churdh  or  churches 

wber^f  they  are  patrons,  which  fhall  ^t  any  tinie  after  the 

taUd  firft  day  of  May.  happen  to  be  Vacant  j  and  the  prefbytery 
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of  the  refpe£live  bounds  (hall  and  is  obliged* to  receive  and 
admit  the  minifter  fo  pfefented  accordingly. 

The  minifter  takes  an  oabh  of  allegiance*  and   make3  an 
aflurance  equivalent  to  the  oath  of  fupremacy. 

Upon  the  ordination  day,  a  faft  is  ftriftJy  kept  to  implore 
God's  blefling  upon  the  work  they  are  about :  the  moderator 
preaches  upon  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  minifterial  office) 
then  examines  the  perfon  to  be  ordained,  of  bis  faith  and  aflent 
to  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  kirk,  of  the  motive  of  hb 
coming  into  the  miniftry,  and  whether  by  any  indire<3  means 
he  has  obtained  that  prefentation  or  call  ^  of  his  refolution  to 
do  his  duty  faithfully  in  that  ftatlon,  and  to  obey  the  feveral 
judicatories  of  the  church  in  the  Lord.  Upon  his  anfwering 
to  the  moderator's  Hitisfaftion,  the  parittrioners  are  called  upon 
to.  ratify  their  choice  by  lifting  up  tlieir  hands-  When  that 
'  is  done,  the  moders^tor  goes  froqi  the  pulpit  into  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  there  he  and  the  other  minifters  then  prefent, 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the.  perfon  that  is  to  be 
ordained,  and  fo  ordain  him  minifter  of  the  Gofpel,  and  pa  ft  or 
of  that  congregation.  The  ordination  being  over,  the  elders, 
heritors,  and  chief  parifliioners  take  tlieir  minifter  by  the  hand. 
If  the  nominee  had  been  ordained  before,  he  is  only  recom- 
mended to  the  people  with  a  fuitable  fermon  and  prayers  by 
the  moderator,  and  the  people  take  him  by  the  hand.  The 
pcitron  i^  bound  to  nominate  or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a 
vacancy,  otherwife  the  prefljytery  fills  the  place  jure  devQlutOi 
but. that  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs.  . 

pRiyiLEGEs. .  The  privileges  of  the  Scotch  clergy  iince  ihe 
teformation,  are  as  confiderable  as  in  any  other  proteftant 
kingdom  or  ftate^  in  relation  both  to  their  perfons  and  eftates  ; 
for  the  f^w  has  provided,  that  fuch  as  fliall  be  found  guilty  of 
anaulting  the  lives  of  minifters,  or  robbing .  their  houfes,  or 
•adually  attempting  the  fame,  fliall  be  puniftied  by  death  and 
efcheat  of  moveables.  And  that  this  law  may  be  the  better 
executed,  five  hundred  marks  reward  is  allowea  to  the  dif- 
coverer,  and  three  hundred  K^arks  to 'the  app.rehender  of  the 
aforefaid  criminals,  to  he  paid  out. of  his  majefty's  treafury- 
Arid  for  their  better  accommodation,  they  are  provided  with 
convenient  manfes  (parfonage  houfes)  j  and  where  they  are  not 
fitting,  the  heritors  of  the  ^arifli  ftiall  build  complete  manfes 
for  them,  ilot  exceeding  jooo/.  nor  under  500  marks  value. 

JFlEyENUES.  The  law  has  provided  that  every  pariih  church 
and  fiich  bounds  as  ihall  be  found  to  be  a  fufficient  and  con\« 
petent  parifli*,  fliall  have  their  own.  paftor,  with  a  fufficient  and 
reafonable  ftipend,  according  to  the  ftale  and  ability  of  ^e 
place  ;  and  be  exempted  from  paying  teynds^tentlis)..    And  aa 
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a  farther'  addition  to  their  maintenance,  every  minifter  has  fuel, 
foggage,  fail,  and  diviots  allowed  hiQi  (except  minifters  in 
burghs  that  have  no  right  to  glebes)  with  grafs  for  one  hoirfe 
and  two  cows  to  be  defigned ;  and  if  there  be'  no  ^irk  lane) 
near  the  manfe^  or  the  fame  be  arable,  then  the  heritors  pay  the 
minifter  twenty  pounds  yearly  for  their  grafs.  And  when  the 
right  of  teynds  was  fettled  upon  the  lay  patrons,  care  was  taken 
by  the  government  that  the  teynds  (hould  be  burdened  with  the 
miniftePs  ftipend,  and  with  a  proportionable  augmentation  for 
the  future,  as  the  rents  of  lands  increafed. 

A  minifter  that  enters  upon  his  charge  before  Whitfunday, 
has  on  that  day  a  right  to  the  whole  year's  (lipend.  If  he  enters 
between  Whitfunday  and  Michaelmas,  he  has  half  and  his 
predeceflbr  if  tranflated  or  depofed  has  the  other  half.  But 
if  his  predeceflbr  ferves  rill  after  Michaelmas,  he  hath  the  whole 
of  that  year's  ftipend.  •  The  widow,  children,  and  neareft  kin 
to  the  def un£l  have  a  right  by  a^  of  parliament  to  an  annate, 
that  is  half  a  year's  ftipend  over  and  above  what  was  due  for 
his  incumbency.  So,  (ex-  gr.)  if  he  dies  between  Whitfunday 
and  Michaelmas,  half  is  due  for  incumbency,  and  half  for 
annate.  If  after  Michaelmas,  there  is  a  whole  year's  ftipend 
for  incumbency,  and  half  the  next  year's  ftipend  for  annate ; 
the  ani;iate  is  equally  divided  between  widow  and  childrei^,  and 
ia  default  of  both  it  goes  to  the  neareft  kin.  It  is  liable  to  pay 
no  debd;,  and  cannot  be  devifed  by  the  incumbent's  will  or 
affignation. 

Kirk;  SessionsI    In  Scotland  are  950  parifties,  whereof 
thirty «one  are  collegiate  churches.     Every  parifh  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  its  extent  into  particular  diftrifls,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  elders  and  deacons  to  overfee  it.     A  coniiftory  of 
minifters,  elders,  and  deacons  is  called  a  kirk  feflipn.    Thisi 
coniiftory  meets  once  a  week  at  leaft,  to  confider  the  affairs  of 
the  parifti  as  a  religious  fociety.     This  t»  the  loweft  eccle^af- 
txcal  judicatory  in  Scotland,  and  its  jurtfdi£tion  goes  not  be* 
yond  its  own  parifh.    The  minifter  is  always  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative ;  can  call  a  kirk  feffion  when  he  pleafes,  andj' 
if  at  home  is  always  bound  to  attend  %  if  abfent,  the  elders  and 
deacons  may  meet  about  the  afFairs  of  the  poor  without  him, 
and  can  give  alfo  teftimonials  to  any  pariihioner  that  would 
remove.    The  kirk  fefiion  can  judge  of  matters  of  lefier  fcan- 
dal ;  ffeateVf  fucb  as  adultetyy  ^c«  ate  left  tp  the  preft)ytery. 
Th^  QfXk  fuipend,  fronpj  ^  the^  Lord's  jfupi^er  for  a  time  ;  their - 
ean!^ijLiiJthe  callj/lyf^^a  fninifter  and  precentor  (parifll, clerk). 
is  xte^lfa^  J.  they  prp)|ide.^^  nece^^i^9i  for  the  communion, 
•1^  jpre  jBotice  of  aU  catechifipgj^.  a^  parpqhial  viCtations* 
Tak^  Ma?e  a  tteafurer  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  deacons,  to 
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keep  and  diftribute  the  poor^d  money,  which  diftributkm  they 
Aire(k,  They  keep  two  regifters^  one  of  births  and  marriages, 
the  oth^r  of  their  own  proceedings,  which  they  muft  lay  befoie 
the  prefbytery.  Appeals  lie  from  them  in  all  cafes  to  their 
own  prefbytery,  whom  they  are  to  contradi£k  in  nothing. 

Presbyteries.    The  next  judicatory  is  the  pre/byteijf  which 
confifts  of  all  the  paftors  within  a  certain  diftrid,  aod  (me 
ruling  elder  from  each  parifli,  comrpiffioned  by  his  brethren  to 
reprefent,    in   conjun£lion  with  the  miniiler,   the  feflion   of 
that  pariih.     They  meet  in  the  head  town,  from  whence  the 
prefbytery  is  denominated,  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  and  choofe 
their  moderator,  who  muft  be  a  minifter,  half  yearly  j  he  is 
only  their  prolocutor,  and  if  he  is  abfent  they  choofe  anodic 
moderator  pro  tempore,    .When  immediate  bufinefs  falls  out 
within  the  time  of  the  adjournment,  the  moderator  cai^t  fummon 
a  prefbytery  to  meet  in  the  intermediate  time  as  they  call  i^ 
pro  re  natd.     The  adjacent  prefbyteries  ufually  fend  corref- 
■  pondents  to  each  other,  who  upon  producing  their  commiiBons 
have  a  vote  in  the  prefbyteries  to  which  they  are  fent.    By  thefe 
means  they  can  afk  advice  of  each  other  in  difficult  cafes,  and 
they  can  give  an  account  of  tlieir  own  determinations  in  par- 
allel onea.    In  ordinary  meetings  there  is  always  a  prefbyterial 
exercife  upon  a  text  of  fcripture  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
performed  in  the  church  by  one  or  two  minifters,  whofe  names 
and  texts  with  the  prefbytery's  approbation  are  recorded,  if 
their  performance  be  approved.     The  members'  names  that 
meet  are  regiftered,  and  the  abfenters  marked  in  order  to  be 
examined  concerning  the  reafon  of  their  abfence.   Prefbyteries 
have  no  jurifdiftion  beyond  their  own  bounds.     They  deter- 
mine all  appeals  frohi  kirk  feilions,  but  can  try  nothingat  the  firit 
inftance  which  is  cognizable  before  a  kirk  feflion.     They  com- 
pofe  all  differences  between  miniflers  and  people,  for  which 
end  they. hold  ptefbyterial  vifitations  in  every  parifh,  where 
they  examine  the  regifter  of  the  kirk  fefTions,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly to  cenfure  or  commend  as  they  find  caufe.    They  in- 
quire into  repairs  of  churches,  and  fee  that  glebes  and  manfes 
fufier  no  dilapidations :  they  appoint  fchools  in  all  pari{hes» 
and  fee  that  the  funds  fettled  by  a£t  of  parliament  for  that  pur- 
pofe  be  not  mifemployed :  and  the  'fchool-maflers  are  fubje& 
to  their  cenfures  and  examination.     They  only  can  infli&  the 
greater  excommunication,  that  is,  abfolute  prohibition  of  ibe 
communion  of  the  Lord's  fupper.   They  licence  probationers, 
intefpofe  in  all  calls  and  ordinations  of  miniflers  to  different 
parifhes,  fufpend  and  depofe  them,  and  in  fhort  determine  ec- 
defiaftical  matters  of  all  forts  within  their  bounds,  but  fo  as 
not  to  contravene  any  aA  of  parliament.    There  lies  an  appeal 
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fiobi  Ae  {Mreibytericso  in  all  cafes  to  Ate  proTincial  fynoda. 
Before  dnej  inSiSt  ppvy  cenfures  they  obferve  a  fall.  In  thefe 
pihry  eenuires  every  minifter  withdraws  by  tum$,  and  the 
moderator  inquires  of  the  reft  concerning  his  condud,  and  aci* 
cording  to  the  report  they  are  called  in  and  commended^  and 
^nconraged  or  cenfured.  All  ecclefiaftical  judicatories  begin^ 
adjourn,  and  diflblve  thenifelves  by  prayer, 

PKLoTiNciAL  Sykods.  Thefe  fynods  are-compofed  of  feveral 
adjacent  preibyteries.  The  members  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  tlie  fiibordinate  prefbyteries,  viz.  the  minifter  and  a  ruling 
dder  oat  of  everj  parilh;  This  fynod  meets  twice  a  ye^r  at 
the  principal  town  of  its  bounds,  and  is  Opened  with  a  fermouj 
pveached  by  the  preceding  moderator,  whofe  name  and  text  is 
legiftered.  They  choofe  a  moderator  every  ordinary  feffion, 
who  18  their  prolocutor  without  a  negative.  They  fend  to  and 
receive  correfpondenis  from  the  neighbouring  fynods,  as  the 
feveral  preft)yterie8  did  before  among  one  another,  upon 
whom  in  every  thing  they  are  a  check,  appeals  lyiiig  to  them 
from  prefljyteries  in  all  cafes  whatfoeven  If  the  plurality  of 
the  preibyterydefire  it,  the  moderator  can  call  an  intermediate 
ieffion,  fro  re  nati.  Preft)yteries  are  fubjeft  to  the  privy  cen- 
fures of  the  fynods,  as  minifters  are  to  the  privy  cenfures  of 
prefbyteries.  At  every  ordinary  feffion  a  diet  is  appointed,  fhat  ■ 
is  one  certain  time  in  which  thefe  privy  cenfures  are  performed. 
AH  the  ads  of  the  fynods  are  fubjeft  to  the  review  of  general 
affi^mblies ;  for  which  reafon  they  keep  exa£t  regifters  of  all 
meir  pvoceeding^ 

The  95opsuri(hes  of  Scotland,  %ith  a  few  chapelries,  compole 
fixty'-eight  prefbyteries,  which  forrii  thirteen  provincial  fynods, 
acccmiing  to  the  foUbwitig  table. 


}Veu7jt6n€s* . 

S^Bodst 

Edbibai;gh 

Ijnlkfagf>w 

InXrfitbUB 

>      and 

DaUi«)di 

Tv«edale 

BMixifffim 

DmvUr 

Xhud^          -j 

" 

InMerfe 

fc4b«nh 

)        Selkirk* 

Tetriotdale 

'        ErfikoQ 

1 


.  Prefbyteries. 

Middlebee 

Lochmaban 

Pentpout 

Dumfries 

Wigton 

Stranraver 

Kirkcudbright,  i 

Air  "* 

kvin 

Paiflev 

Hamilton 

Lanark  ^ 

Glafgow 

Dumbarton 


ProTinckd 
Synods. 


Q4 


►In  Dumfries 


In  Galloway 


^In  Glafgow 
^  and  Air 


Denom 
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Prefb^^teries. 
Denorn 
Campletoh 
Inverary 
Krfmoir 
Skye  s 

Dunkeld 
Perth 
Dumblane 
Stirling 
Auchterarder 
Dunfermline 
Kirkald^y 
St.  Andrew's 
Cowpar 
Meigle 
Dundee  * 
Forfar 
Breechin 
Aberbrothick 
Fordan 


1 


Provincifd 

Synods. 

In  Argyle 
and  the 
il}es 


In  Perth 

^d 
Sterling 


In  Fife 


In  Angus 
*     and 
Meamis. 


Prcfbytcrics, 

Kinkardin 

Aberdeen 

Alford 

Garioch 

Deer 

Turreff  ' 

Fodie 

Ellon 

Strathbogie 

Elgin 

Forrefs 

Invernefs 

Abernethy 

Aberloner 

Charony 

Tain 

Dingwal 

Dornoch 

Caithnef&  ^ 

Orkney 

Jetland 


Synodfl. 


In  Aberdeen* 
Ihite 


1(1  Murray 


In  Rofs 


\- 


Orkney 


Genekau  Assemblies*  The  general  aflembly  is' the  dernier 
re/hrt  of -ttie  church  of  Scotland;  to  which  appeals  it^  from 
cyery  provincial  fynod,  and  from  which  no  appeal  lies.  It 
conriit&  of  ccnnmiffionei^  from  prelbyterles,.  roy^l  buirgH^^  and 
uniyerfitiisA.  A  preibytery  ctmfifting  of  fcfs  than  twelve 
mintfterSy  fends  two  minifters  and  one  rulihg  elder.  If  f(' 
contaipsi  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  mlnifters,  it  fetidft 
fo^r  mioifterst  and  two  ruling  elders;  btrt  if  the prefbVtj^ 
has  t»reiUy>*four  minMlersy  ic  fends  five  mltiifters  and  mo 
ruling  telder^:  Every  royal-  burgh  fends  on^  ruling  "ild^r,'  and 
EdtohipEgh -two,  whofe  ^leftion  muft  be  atifefted  W  •  Ae 
refpediavB  kirk  feffion  of  th«ir  own  burghs.-  Et^ry  tmimrQtv 
feuds  ;one  ixspmiffioner,  iifual'ly  a  minift^rof  their  owtiB^dy. 
The  cammiffionersaFe  4:hDJ[en  yearly>  ^  weeks  befotS  tSe 
meefeinpiof  the  afTembiy;  ^Th6' ruling  elders  at^  ufukll^  ^^ 
firftt{iralityo£<betou9tryi''  '  '  ■  ^  '^^   *'* 

Tliii>iai«nibly:9AMt6  'Ontj^  ft  year^  andforthemoft  pait 
£4ii>b^gh«[  ^'Xlie  Ibveitign^  -dnr  bis  commHGoner,  'is  Hirit 
prefenta  butt  %mk  Dq  i^te.  'XJpbn'the/tt^  appomi^,  "ti 
precedjngioEspderatiov  m^Ues'a^  ftthion  beJCbre^^  kin^V^n 
miffioncov  and  t}ie  in«n«btflW    S«r<»on  ehd(^,(ttt^f  ^'^ 't&^ 
aflembly  Jioufe^wiiert  ^  desiiiniffibtier  teng  u^otl  the  Hh&iStp 
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they  proceed  to  choofe  a  moderator.    The  eleAion  is  managed 
thus:  the  laft  moderator  nominates  two  or  three  minifters,  to 
whota  the  aflembly  add  whom  they  pleafe.    The  nominees 
are  laid  to  be  .upon  the  lift.     Every  man  upon  the-  lift  gr^eg 
his  Tote  and  withdraws :  then  the  ailembly  TOte,  and  he  that 
has  the  majority  is  chofen,  and,  takes  the  chair  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.     The   moderator  being  chofen,  the  commiffionet 
produces  his  commiffion,  empowering  him  to  fit  there,^with 
his  majefty's  letter  to  the  jiffembly  5  both  which  are  read  by 
the  clerk»  all  the  members  ftanding.    The  commiflioner  then 
makes  a  fpeech,  which  is  anfwered  by  the  moderator;  and 
then  committees  are   appobted.     This  clofes  the  firft  day. 
Next  day  i^SeH  apart  for  prayers  ;  the  commiffioner  certainly 
attends  that  day.    The  moderator  nominates  eight  or  nine 
fucceifively  to  pray ;  after  which  .the  aflembly  adjourns.     Next 
day  they  propeed  to  buiinefs*     The  moderator  has  no  negative  1 
he  puly  fums  up.  the  debates,  and  puts  the  qucftion.    The 
firft  byifineis  is  always  to  aofwer  the .  king's  letter  ;  which  is 
done  by  a  committee,  whofe  drau^t  ^^  ^^^  si^d  examined, 
and  altered  if  need  bej  a^  thi^n  approved  finally  by  "the  houfe. 
Then  the  modpratpr  figos  it  in  their  prefence,  and  deUvers  it 
to  the  commiiTionery    who   fends  it    away  to  hid  majefty* 
Thoygl^  1^  bufinefs..is  ufually  done. by  committees,  yet  any 
member  may  prappfcwhat  he  pleafes  in  the  affemWy.    When 
a  Q»ption  is  made^  of  3^y  bufmefs  19  brought  in  by  a  com- 
mitte^y.  the.  mpderatpr  iiames  two  or  three  of  the  moft  eminent 
members  40  fpe^  tO;.it,;  after  whom,  any  other  member  may 
fpealp.     yVT^n  tiie  deb^e  »6  over,  it  is.  put  to  the  vote,  and 
carried^  aff-u  or  difaffcf^f.^  by  the  ^majority. 

Makers  of  great  weight,  that  bind  the  whole  church,  are 
firft  'brought,  in  by  way  of  overtures^  aod  then  debatbd  in  the 
houie^  ^te;r  whi^hj^  if  ^pp^oved^  the^.are  tfranfoiki^  tb  eve^y 
pn?fbytery-iuSQqtlaj>4a  whci  return  their  amfwers  by  theW'Jcom- 
mii^oi^rp  jo  ^^ie>?>eKt  aflembly,:  who,  according  as  theVfind 
th^qi  ^pjtrpFf^  .J>jf\tbeiprea)yte!ricfl,  .pafs.  them  into  >clff  pf 

Q-nq^j  -^ve?ry;  .?flii?mbly*  a^iditfr  Js  appointed,  to  Infpeft  the 
aft^  ^  ti*?,prow|c;i.4  l^wds»  ias  theyhrad  before  infpefted  the 
prog^mgs^fji;^  Beforfectheyarifo,  they  hbmi*- 

natc  n':§^dj^  cpaii^u9>r^f  mit^ftersand  rulings  elder^i 
cbofi^.f^^ .  of  ^yery.,(y.m)d  fti  stteadi  the  affairs^  of  tfi^dhtnftli 
uiljlai^'i^%^S^^  is^a  "^t^df^irti^ 

rf  .wiopji,^teieft^iT\ftft»ibe^  hiK>de*atOr  ^  thfc^ 

afl^piies!,n)6d^r4tf^  prtfeAt.    They 

WW^f-PWigft^  mM^^\\»  Ifcrft  ,twjbk4<^ief«rj^^rter,-dlf  par-  • 
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liament  time  before  the  Union^  and  as  often  elfe  98  they 
thought  fit.  They  have  the  power  of  an  afiembly  in  aU 
matters  referred  to  them  from  it^regularly  they  can  aA  in 
nothing  but  what  ie  recommended  from  the  a&mbly ;  bat 
.  dben  that  recommendation  often  includes  a  general  claufe» 
empowering  them  to  aA  in  every  thing  that  may  be  for  the 
good  of  the  church*  They  are  accountable  to  the  next 
general  afiembly^  and  therefore  keep  a  regifter  of  their  pro^ 
ceedings* 

When  the  afiembly  are  to  rife,  the  moderator  te.U8  them  that  it  is 
time  to  difiblve  themfelves,  and  appoint  anothet  afiembly  in  the 
name  of  their  mafter,  the  Lord  Jefu3  Chrift :  then  he  fpeaks  to 
the  commifliotier  in  the  name  of  the  afiemblyi  who  returns  an 
anfiRrer,  and  then  difiblves  them  in  the  king's  name,  and  fixes 
time  and  place  of  the  new  afiembly^  which  is  always  to  be 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  diflblution  of  the  old  one. 
The  moderator  then  prays,  and  the  afiembly  fings  a  pCilm  %  after 
which  the  moderator  blefies  them,  and  they  arife. 

Parochial  Examinations  and  Catbchising.  Before 
every  communion  the  minifter  vifits  and  examines  every  family 
in  his  parifii,  once  at  leaft ;  of  this,  the  Lord's  day  preceding^ 
notice  is  given,  that  every  diftriA  may  know  when  he  intends 
to  vifit  them.  He  is  accompanied  with  the  ruling  elder  ^and 
deacon  of  the  particular  diilri£l,  and  carries  a  regifter 
book  with  him,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  examinable 
perfons  are  entered.  When  he  comes  into  any  family,  he  aiks 
what  addition  or  diminution  there  is  fince  he  was  there  laft  : 
if  any  addition,  he  defires  the  new  comer  to  produce  his  teftt- 
monial  of  life  and .  manners  from  the  laft  place  of  his  abode^ 
without  which,  by  feveral  afiembly  acts,  no  man  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  anv  congregation.  Upon  producing  fuch 
a  certificate,  his  name  is  regiftered ;  upon  failing,  he  is  com* 
manded  to  procure  one,  elfe  he  can  be  no  member  of  that  kirk« 
To  live  fix  weeks  in  a  parifii  makes  a  man  a  parifliioner,  after 
which,  if  he  leaves,  he  muft  get  a  certificate  of  hisjgood  bdisi* 
viour,  figned  by  the  minifter  or  kirk  fefiton  clerk,  in  the  nasM 
and  with  the  confent  of  the  kirk  feffion.  If  the  new  oemer 
only  removes  from  another  family  in  the  parifii,  his  name  is 
transferred  in  the  regifter  (or,  as  they  call  it,  the  examination* 
book,}  to  its  proper  place.  Then  he  marks  the  children^  and 
enters  them  in  his  examination-book  if  they  are  of  a  fit  age. 
He  then  exhorts  every  one  to  a  ftri£l  obfervance  of  their  refpec* 
tive  duties,  and  particularly  to  family  prayer,  reading  the  Scrip* 
turesi  and  finging  of  pfalms.  To  omit  family  prayer  is  efteemed 
very  fc^ndalOus^  and  the  omifiion  of  it  is  often  puniifaed  with 
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cxecmtmufiicatioD.    At  parting,  the  mimfter  ufually  prays  with 
vrety  family. 

Vifitation  being  OTer,  the  minifter  gives  notice  when  he  will 
examine  the  perfons  marked  in  his  book.  Each  diftri£t  comes  to 
fbnrch  feparately  at  the  time  appointed,and  the  minifter,  accom- 
panied with  the  elder  and  deacon  of  that  diftri£l|  examines  them 
in  order  as  they  ftand  in  the  examination-'book.  H^  examines 
tiiem  out  of  tha  fhorter  catechifm,  and  if  the  perfon  ^werSy 
he  catechifes  upon  thefe  queftions,  and  inftru&s  them  upon 
what  is  difficult.  He  marks  alfo  at  every  one's  name  how  ijiey 
anfwer.  Adults  who  have  been  often  examined  are  not  cate^ 
chifed  when  they  are  found  to  be  fufficiently  knowing,  this 
exercife  being  chiefly  intended  for  children  and  ignorant 
perfons. 

Preaching  and  Public  Worship.  Every'  Lord's '  day 
there  is  public  worfliip  twice  in  every  parifli  church'  in  Scot- 
land $  the  method  of  which  is  this :—  In  the  morning  about 
ten  o'clock  the  congregation  meets,  and  when  the  minifter  is 
come,  a  pfalm  is  fung  which  is  read  and  tuned  by  the  precen- 
tor I  after  which  the  minifter  prays,  and  then  reads  a  chapter 
or  two  out  of  the  Bible,  which  he  expounds  for  abou^t  half  an  . 
hour  i  this  is  called  leduring ;  when  another  pfalm  is  fung, 
and  then  another  prayer ;  after  which  fermon  begins  ;  which 
ended,  there  is  another  prayer,  and  another  pfalm  ;  and  then  all 
is  concluded  with  the  minifter's  bleffing.  Service  is  ufually 
done  by  a  quarter  after  twelve. 

In  the  afternoon  they  meet  about  two :  the  order  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  morning,  only. there  is  no  leduring.  The  afternoon 
fermon  ought  to  be  about  fome  queftion  in  the  fliorter  cate- 

In  moft  of  the  royal  burghs  and  towns  there  is  once  a  week 
a  weeki^y  fermon  befides  ;  in  villages  only  once  a  fortnight, 
and  in  fome  places  only  in  fummer-time.  They  ufe  no  inftru- 
fl^ental  mufic,  nor  have  they  any  forms  of  prayer;  but  in  the 
diredory  the  Lord's  prayer  is  recommended  to  be  ufed,  and 
genexal  rules  are  there  fet  down  for  prayer,  preaching,  finging, 
and  adminiftration  of  the  facraments. 

Baptism.  This  facrament  is  adminiftered  by  none  but  the 
nnnifter,  who  does  it  byfprinkling  only,  not  immerfion;  whethet 
it  be  adminiftered  at  church  or  at  home,  there  is  always  a  fer 
mon  before  it.  -The  father,  if  he  lies  under  no  public  fcandal^ 
and  in  his  abfence  fome  reputable  neighbours  prefent  the  infant 
to  the  minifter,  who  aiks  the  parent  if  he  defires  that  the^child 
ihall  be  received  into  the  vifible  church,  and  receive  the  figns 
and  feals  of  the  covenant  and  grace  by  baptifm  ?  Upon  his 
aitfw^nngy  Yea^  the  minifter  difcourfes  concerning  the  nature 
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of  b^ptifm*  commands  the  parent  and  the  congregation  to  fttck 
to  their  biiptifmal  yows,  bids  the  parent  educate  his  child  in 
the  f^aTj  nurture,  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and. adhere  to 
the  proteftant  religion,  as  contained  In  the  Scriptures,  the  Con- 
feflion  of  Faith,  and  the^ihorter  and  largei"  C^techifm.  This 
being  prpmifed  J>y  the  parent  K}r  prefenter,  the  xninifter  craves 
a  bleffing  upon  the  ordinance,  and  fprinkles  a  little  water  on 
the  child'.9*lace9  to  thenami  of  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghojl.     .  • 

Lqrp*^  Supper.  Some  time  before  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
adminiftecfdf  the  congregation  is  to  have  notice  of  it  from  the 
pulpit.  [rh<^  (.week  before,  the  kirk  feffion  meets  and  draws  up 
a  lift  of  all  the  communicants  in  the  parilh,  according  to  the 
minifter's  e3(aminatiou-.book  and  the  teftimony  of  the  elders  and 
deacons.  According  to  this  lift  tickets  are  given  out  to  the 
clder3  to.give.totbe  communicants  if  required.  Theminifters 
and.  eldecft  give  tickets  aKo  to  ftrangers,  who  bring  ftifficient 
teftimontalss  ^nd  none  are  ever  allowed  to  communicate  witb« 
out  fjiipjiticketa,  which  are  paroduced  at  the  table*  Thofe  that 
never  r^c^^ed,  are  iaftrufikcd  by  the  miniftet,  feverally  and  by 
thgx^elvgs^in.the  nature laf  the  facraments,  and  taught  whatia 
the  p^Qp^  ptq>aiation  thereumo. 

The  ^omgciunioQ'  is  always  cekbrated  upon  the  Lord's  day  ; 
the  Wednefday  or  Thurfday  before  there  is  a  folemn  faft ;  and 
on  the  S^tuKday  there  are  two  preparatory  fentioris.  On  Sun- 
day morning)  after  fining  and  prayer  as  ufualj  the  minifteT 
of  the  p4f^  preadies  a  futtable  fermon;  and  when  the 
ordinary,  w^rihip  it  ended,  hc)  in  the  name  of  JeSus  Qirti^ 
forbids  the  unworthy  to  approach,^^  and  invites  ihe  penitmit  to 
com^e  and  teceive*  Then  he  goes  into  the  body  of  the  churdi, 
wherp  pneiipriwo^  tables,  according  to  its  width,  are  placed, 
reaching,  ^om^OQis  end  to  the  others  covered  with  a  white  Kneii 
cloth^.anii  fea^  cOn  both  fides  for  the  connnunicants.  The 
minlftei:  places  himfelf  at  the  middle  or  end  ^f  the  tsfbte,^  da 
which  ,the  .^Ifments  are  plaesd^  After  a  Qxkt  i^cottfe.  hSi 
reads  the  inftitution,  and  hlefles  the  elements.'  *  Th^n  hehri^'jil 
the  hr^ady'and  diftdbutes  >it  and  the  wjn^  to  thofe  that^  aV^. 
next  hiin>'^vi^;tranfmit  thiem  to  thrir  neighboUts^  lihe'  eM^ 
and.  d.^Q^>  attemiii^  to  feit^  and  to  fee  thiiit  things  anre  *^e 
decentiy,  andiiin  aider*  T^Whilftithcfe^ecrflfe,  tfie  tnmiftefd 
di{cx>}^f^,  c^c^iriUi^  the.natu«et<rf  this'&<:rametit.  "Wb^ri^i^ 
firiV  cqo9P^i^,J)#a  recedvad,:.^tboy  witfadra%V^nd  othei^s  ^e' 
^^Ve^e^ijMd.iwdiUft  tthe.eiHilp^  are^flfiftibgi  a"  p£4m1$ 
fuqjg«.'fnd^49^>fhfty  ttoi\tbiiefrtitt)dLh!ftVe^^oiti^nitated.  :TBd' 
mi^%]|.'fhef]t)f-^IM»ri^:t»^^  and  difc6Urfes  eonceffiiiig- 

(he^^p^quiar  cafes  of  communicants  j  and  wi|h  thankfgnring 
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and  fingiog.  of  pfalms  the  morning  fervice  is  cotidttckd.  Then 
the  congregation  are  difmified  for  an  hour,  and  fo  meet  again, 
when  they  t^ve  the  ufual  afternoon  woribip ;  and  on  Monday 
about  nine  p'dock  in  the  momingt  there  is  public  worOiip  and 
two  fermons,  ^hich  dofe  the  whole* 

On  tliefe  occaGons  the  pasifli  .minifter  is  affifted  by  two  or 
three  of  his  neighlxiurs,  and  feldom  preaches  oftener  than  the, 
morning  of  the  facrament.  day.  Prirate  communions  are  npt 
allowed. 

Holt-Dats.  No  holy«days  are  kept  except  the  Lord's  day, 
,irhich  is  obferved  with  great  exaflnefs.  There  are  fafts  and 
thankfgitingSi  in  the  appointing  of  which,  although  power  is 
attributed  to  the  church,  yet  the  Xan&ion  of  the  privy  council 
is  added,  that  they,  may  be  the  more  religioufly  kept. 

MarAiages.  Marriage  is  fotemnized  by  the  minifter. 
None  can  maWy  that  are  nearer  than  couGn  germans  ;  and  pro* 
hibited  degrees  in  blood-  hold  alfo  m  affinity.  Banns  are  always 
a&ed  three  feveral  Lord's  days  in  churches  where  both  parties 
live,  before  marriage  can  be  contraded;  and  the  minifter  th^ 
marries  any  perfons  ought  to  have-  fufficieut  proof  that'  banns' 
have  been  already  .proclaimed. 

The  form  of  matrimony  is  not.  unlike  that  iifed  in  the  church 
e£  England.  The  minifter  firft  prap,  then  difcourfes  upon 
the  inftitution,  ufe,  and  ends  of  marriage,  and  the  duty  either 
l^urty  owes  to  the  other ;  after  that  he  alks  the  congregation  if 
they  have  aught  to  obje^,  and  chargeij  the  perfons  to  be  mar«^ 
xied,  to  declare  before  the  great  God,  if  they  know  of  any  legal 
impediment  why  th^y  fnoukl  not  be  lawfully  married.  If  no 
Apapediment  be  acknowledged,  the  minifter  commands  thenfi  to 
3€»ii  hands,  the  man  faying,  I  A*  do  take  thee  B.  to  be  tn)  marned 
va^  :  and  I  do^  in  the  prefence  of  God,  and  be/ore  thefe  his  people^ 
ffxnmfe  to  be  a  huing  andfaithfid  hujband  unto  thee^  untiSGed  fiall 
fifiaratem by  deatbm  And  the  woman  faying,  /  B.  do  take tiee'A^ 
t0  iem^  married  hujband  :  and  Ida,  in  the  prefence  ofGodj  andie^ 
Jmre  tbt^  bis  people^  promife  to  be  a  laving^  faithful^  and  obedient 
wg^  tmto  thee,  until  God  fball  feparate  us  by  death.  Then  the 
minifter  pronounces  them  to  be  man  and  wife,  and  concludes 
ili  with  a  prayer.    * ' 

BiTRiALS.  The  church  -of  Scotland  ufes  neither*  funeral 
ierraons,  or  any  public  prayers  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  '\ 

Method  of  Discipline.    The  difciplihe  of  the  church  is 
veguiated  by  two  aflembly  a£ls;  one  dated  April  4.  1705  ;  in 
yt&€h  it  is  enacied,  that  in  cafes  of  grofs  fcandal,  where  the         , 
paribus  guilty  appear  oftener  thau^nce  before  the  congregation,    % 
fjift  kirJK  feffion  iball  declare  to  .them,  that  they  are  unworthy     '*« 
oi.  ih^  -communion,  or  command  them,  penitent  ot  not,  to 
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appes^r  in  publie,  to  be  rebuked  for  their  fin^  accordbg  to 
Saint  Paul's  command,  i  Tim.  v.  ao.  After  fuch  rebuke,  the 
'minifters  and  elders  (bait  inftrud  them  in  the  heinoufnefs  of 
their  fins ;  and  when  they  are  fatisfied  that  thefe  offenders  are 
truly  penitent,  ihall  admit  them  to  public  profeflion  of  their 
repentance,  in  order  to  abfolution.  If  they  continue  impeni- 
tent, the  kirk  feflipn  fhall  confult  its  own  prefbytery,  who,  if 
they  fee  caufe,  lhall  command  the  fentence  of  leffer-  excommum-^ 
catim  to  be  denounced  againft  them  before  the  congregation^ 
which  0iaU  continue  till  the  feffions  are  fatisfied  of  their 
amendment.  And  this  fentence  is  to  be  intimated  the  Lord's 
day  nert  before  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament.  The 
other  afiembly-adi  bears  date  April  1 8. 1 7 1 7.  In  that  the  whole 
form  of  procefs,  with  relation  to  fcandals,  cenfures,  and  abfo» 
'lutions,  is  fet  down  with  minutenefs  and  precifion. 

Protestant  Dissenters..  Diffenters  of  every  denomi- 
nation  are  found  in  Scpdand,  but  the  moft  numerous  are  thofe 
who  were  formerly  members  pf  the  eftablifhment,  and  are 
called  epifcopaliam.  The  laity  of  this  perfuafion  enjoy  the 
'fame  civil  privileges  with  tl^e  eftabliflied  church.  They  are 
under  no  reftri£tiQns^  are  obliged  to  no  tefts ;  but  are  employed 
in  all  places  of  trujpc,  eith^  civil  or  military,  only  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  ggirer^ment. 


THE  LAW. 

W^Ey  the  ui^ion  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  projected  in  the  reign  ol  James  the  Firft,  the  favourers 
of  t^e  plan  jydged  it  the  more  eafy  to  be  done,  as  both  kiiig. 
do^is  were  anciently  under  the  lame  government,  and  ftili 
retained  a  great  refemblance,  though  far  from  an  identity 
lA  ^eir  layvs.  3y  an  zGt  of  parliament,  i  Jac.  L  c.  i.,  it  was 
declared,  ^at  thefe  two  mighty,  famous,  and  ancient  kingdoms 
lyere  formerly  one  j  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferved,  how 
jgaarvdlbus  ^  conformity  there  was,  not  only  in  the  religion 
and  hn^uage  of  the  two  nations,  but  alfo  in  their  ancient 
lawSy  thedefcentof  the^crown,  their  parliaments,  their  titles 
gf  nobility,  their  ofiicers  of  (late  and  of  Juftic^,  their  writs, 
their  cuftoms,  and  even  the  language  of  their  laws;  upon 
wjiich  account  he  fuppbfed  the  common  law  of  each  to  have 
^^n  originally  the  fame;  efpecially  as  the  ancient* and  au- 
thc^itie  book  called .  Regiam  MajeftaUmy  which  contains  die 
nUes  of  the  old  common  law  of  Scotland^  1%  extremely  fimifar 
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to  that  of  Glanrily  ^hich  contains  the  principles  of  ours^  as ,  it 
ftood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.*  And  the  many  diverfities 
fabGfting  between  the  two  laws  at  prefentf  might  be  well 
enough  accounted  for,  from  a  diyeriity  of  prafiEice  in  two 
large  and  uncommunicating  jurifdi&ions,  and  from  the  aAs 
of  two  dtftind'  and  independent  parliaments,  which,  in  manj 
points,  altered  and  abrogated  the  old  common  law  of  both 
kingdooEis. 

The  difficulties  which  at  firft  oppofed  the  union  being 
furmounted,  it  became  one  of  the  articles,  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  tradkt,  cuftoms,  and  the  excife,  fhould  be  the  fame  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  but  all  the  other  laws  of  Scotland 
ihould  remain  in  force ;  though  alterable  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet  with  this  caution :  that  laws  relating  to 
public  pdicy  are  alterable  at  the  difcretion  of  parliament :  Taws 
relating  to  prirate  right  are  not  to  be  altered  but  for  the 
evident  benent  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Confeauently  the 
raunicipal  laws  of  Scotland  are  ordained  to  be  ftill  ooferved  in 
that  part. of  the  ifland,  unlefs  altered  by  parliament;  and,  as 
the  parliament  has  not  yet  thought  proper,  except  in  a  few 
inftances,  to  alter  them,  they  fliU  (with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lars unaltered)  continue  in  full  force;  the  municipal  or  common 
laws  of  England  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  no  forc^e  or  validity 
in  Scotland. 

Civil  Law.  The 'civil  law,  ftriftly  fo  called,  is  the  rule  <rf 
an  proceedings  in  Scotland,  where  the  ftatute-law  is  defe£tive : 
upon  the  civil  law  the  folemn  judgments  in  law  cafes  have  , 
been  colle£led,  which  are  called  Pratiques,  a  word  of  the  fame 
import  with  that  of  Sjports  in  England.  There  is  a  greater 
harmony  betwixt  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  than  one 
would  imagine :  for  the  a£ls  of  Sederunt  are  the  fame  with 
the  ruW  of  court  in  England.  The  Scottiih  letters  (^ 
advocation  are  all  one  with  the  prohibitions  in  England: 
both  nations  agree  in  their  pradiice  in  the  fecret  exa- 
mination of  married  women  in  paf&ng  of  fines ;  and  the  Jus 
RdiBai,  that  is,  the  Scottifi  tercesy  and  the  Englijb  thirdr  are  ^ 
the  fame.  Th^  SaOti/b  tvadfets  and  reverfionSi  anfwer  to  the 
Exigiiih  mortgages  and  defeazances  ;  their  poinding  of  goods  after 
iMers  tf  iormftgt  differs  not  from  the  Englijb  executions  upon 
aa  mdkmry:  nor  does  the  king's  remilFion  in  Scotland  free    . 

*  The  work  called  Regtatn  Majeftatem,  derives  its  afjpellation  from  the  vord^  with 
friuck  it  oonmeocts.  It  hat  been  a  fubjeA  of  fome  controverfy  \vh(^ther  this  work 
or  diat  of  Glanvine  were  the  origin^ ;  but  it  feemt  dearly  decided  tliat  the  EnslHh 
work  yrM  the  more  ancient^  and  was  copied,  and  ita  fome  placet  explained,  in  the 
ocber«     ^  the  preface  to  Mr.  Beames*8  craoflatiei^  of  Glanrille,  p.  xxiv. 
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from  affything^  any  more  than  hii  pardon  in  England  foteclofefs 
an  appeal. 

M^NiciPiiL  Law.  The  'municipal  law  eonfifts  either  of 
a£^  of  parliament,  or  of  the  cuilom  and  pra£tices  of  the 
college  of  juftice)  which  in  cafes  not  otherwife  adjudged,  haire 
the  force  of  afts  of  parliament ;  and  when  neither  of  thefe 
contradi£l8,  the  civil  law  is  of  force,  which'  in  truth  is  the 
common  law  of  Scotland. 

Forest  Laws.  Foreft  laws  were  defigned  for  the  good 
government  of  the  king's  forefts,  parks,  woods,  and  chafes  ;  to 
prevent  pailuring  in  forefts  by  fuch  as  have  no  right  to  it,  or 
without  licence  from  the  comptrollers  or  keepers,  who,  if  they^ 
fufier  it,  are  to  forfeit  that  office,  and  the  ofFender^s  chattels 
are  to  be  efcheated  to  the  king;  alfo  to  punilh  fellers  of  the 
king's  wood,  flayers  of  deer  or  wild  fowl  therein,  whh  dog, 
hawk,  bow,  gun,  or  other  engine,  or  thofe  that  (hoot  with  any 
gun  therein,  or  in  the  night,  within  a  mile  thereof,  or  flay 
any  deer  ftraying  in  time  of  ilorm,  under  the  penalty  of  having 
all  their  goods  efcheated;  to  prevent  hunting  or  hawking 
within  fix  miles  of  the  king's  woods,  parks,  chafes,  and  palaces, 
under  the  penalty  of  loo/.,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the 
informer;  which  penalties  the  keepers  of  forefl;s,  and  others 
having  right  thereto,  by  their  infeofments,  have  power  to 
infli£t  upon  tranfgreflTors  after  trial  and  conviflion  by  an 
inqueft. 

Registers.  The  law  of  Scotland  is  eafy  and  regular,  by 
reafon  of  public  regifters,  of  which  there  are  two  Torts,  for 
recording  conveyances  of  the  lands  and  pofl!eflions  of  private 
fubjeds ;  whereof  one  is  general,  and  fixed  at  Edinburgh,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  other  is  more  particular  in 
the.  feveral  (hires,  ftuartries,  and  regalities;  they  were  firft 
eftablifhed  by  a^  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  II« 
fince  which  time  they  are  the  beft  repofitories  of  records 
relating  to  civil  rights  of  the  fubjedis ;  which  are  fo  full,  that 
titled  are  much  more  eafily  underftood,  than  can  be  done  with- 
out them ;  for  by  this  means  men  are  not  cheated  in  purchafing 
and  conveying  eftates;  which  may  appear  by  the  following 
inilanceft. 

No  man  can  have  a  right  to  any  eftate,  but  by  his  being 
feifed  of  it,  and  that  muft  be  fegiftered  within  fixty  daySj 
otherwife  it  is  of  no  efFeft  ;  by  which  means  all  fecret  convey- 
ances are  cut  ofl^;  for  if  no  feifm  be  pafled  upon  them,  or  if 
ihev  be  not  entered  in  the  regifter,  which  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  fearch,  the  conveyance  is  of  no  fbrce. 

Secondiyy  All  bonds  have  a  claufe  in  them  for  inferting  th^m 
in  the  public  regifters ;  and  they  being  regiftered,  without  aiiy 

further 
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further  afbion,  by  a  charge  of  fix  days  the  debtor  muflr  make 
payment,  otherwife  writs,  called  letters  of  horning^  a^ption^  and 
fcinding^  are  given  out;  by  the  firft  of  which  the  party  is 
under  outlawry  and  rebellion,  and  forfeits  to  the  king  his  per* 
fonal  eftate;  and  if  he  continue  a  year  under  it,  the  life-rent 
of  his  real  eftate,  in  which  the  creditor  is  preferred  for  his 
intereft,  and  tKe  reft  goes  into  the  exchequer.  By  the  letters 
of  caption  the  debtor  is  feized.and  put  into  prifon,  nor  is  his 
houfe  a  place  of  fecurity,  but  may  be  fearched  for  him.  By  the 
letters  of  poindings  the  debtor's  goods  may  be  diftrained  wherer 
ever  they  can  be  found, 

A  third  inftance  is,  that  any  creditor  may  fcrve  a  writ  oij 
his  tkbtors,  called  letters  of  inhibition^  which  hinders  him  from 
making  any  difpofition  of  his  goods  or  eftate,  till  the  creditor 
is  fatisfied,  and  all  is  null  and  to  no  efFe£t  that  he  does  after^ 
wards,  if  thefe  letters  be  returned  regiftered  within  twenty-one 
days  after  they  are  fcrved,  otherwife  they  are  of  no  force.     In 
ihortj  all  reverfions,  regreffes,  bonds,  and  writs  for  making  the 
iame,  affignations  thereto,  difcharges  thereof,  renunciation  of 
.     wadfets,  grants  of  redemptions,  and  all  inftruments  of  feifiri, 
are  to  be  regiftered  in  the  general  regiftry,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  clerk-regifter  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  particular  regifters  for 
that  purpofe,  within  threefcore  days  after  date  of  them ;  and 
extracts  out  of  the  faid  regifter  make  faith  in  all  cafes,  except 
in  the  cafe  of  improbation  :  and  if  any  of  the  faid  writs  (hall 
not  be  regiftrate,  they  are  null  in  prejudice  of  a  third  party  \ 
but  not  again  ft  the  maker  thereof  and  his  heirs.    Hiis  regiftra* 
tion  is  annexed  to  the  clerk-regifter*s  ofEce,  and  is  to  be  made 
by  him   or   his   deputies  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
receipts  of  the  writs,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  the  clerk  of 
his  place  and  oflSce  of  notaiy;  who  are  alfo  to  deliver  back 
the  writs,  marked  with  the  day,  month,  year,  and  leaf  of  the 
regfftration^  for  which  he  is  to  receive  twenty-fix  {hillings  and 
eight-pence  for  his  fee,  and  then  they  are  delivered  to  the  clerk* 
regifter,  to  be  patent,  and  extrafts  thereof  given  to  the  pro- 
prietors ;  which  law  now  extends  to  all  lands  in  burghs  and 
their  liberties,  and  the  town  clerks  are  to  keep  a  feveral  book 
for  their  regiit^ations,  depending  only  on  the  magiftrates,  an4 
not  the  clerk-regifter.     All  letters  of  horning,  inhibitions,  in- 
ter<S€Wohs,  feifins,  and  reverfions,  are  to  be  regiftered ;  the 
firft'wtth'm  fifteen  days,  the  fecond  and  third  within  forty  days, 
an<i  rlie  bft  two  within  fixty  days,  or  elfe  they  are  null  and  of 
na  effeft.     Ail  charters,  and  other  writs  paffing  the  great  feal 
and    privy  feal,  muft  be  regiftered  by  the  writs  thereto,  in  the 
regifters*  thereof,  atid  no  keeper  muft  append  the  fea)  to  any 
Vot.  IV.  R  \     writ, 
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writ,  before  he  receives  a  oerti&cate  that  the  inftruments  are 
regiftered* 

GouKTs*  There  exifts  in  Edmburgh,  as  in  former  times,  a 
complete  eftablilhment  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The 
principal  courts  of  law  are  three  in  number :  a  civil)  a  criminal^ 
and  a  revenue  or  exchequer  court. 

Court  of  Session.  The  fupreme  civil  court  is  ftyled  the 
^ourt  of  Seffion.  This  court  was  eftabliflied  in  its  prefent 
ferm  in  1532.  It  was  appointed  to  confift  of  fifteen  ordinary 
judges,  feven  churchmen,  feven  laymen,  and  a  prcfident,  whom 
It  behoved  to  be  a  churchmen.  Befide  thefe,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor had  a  right  to  prefide  and  vote  in  that  court ;  and  the 
king  might 'alfo  appoint  three  or  four  peers  of  the  realm  extras 
ordinary  lords^  as  they  were  called,  with  a  power  to  take  their 
feats  on  the  bench,  and  vote  when  they  thought  proper;  a 
privilege  which  he  never  failed  to  exercife.  This  part  of  its 
conftitution  was  a  great  nuifance.  Men,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
in  general,  and  unacquainted  with  the  particular  cafes  in  which 
they  interfered,  who  had  no  falary,  and  who  on  thefe  accounts 
could  not  be  expefled  to  attend  the  court  but  when  inftigated 
by  perfonal  interefts  or  political  views,  were  not  afliamed  to 
take  their  places  amidft  experienced  judges,  and  to  thwart  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  juftice.  This  pernicious  privilege  has  been 
abrogated  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  The 
judges  of  this  court  are  now  appointed  <by  the  crown  from 
among  the  body  of  advocates  or  barrifters  of  at  lead  five,  or 
writers  to  the  fignet  of  ten  years'  ftanding ;  but,  in  pra£iice, 
inftances  of  the  latter  being  raifed  to  the  bench  are  extremely 
rare.  The  court  at  prefent  confids  of  a  preiident  and  fourteen 
other  judges.  Each  of  the  fourteen  fits  for  a  week  alternately 
in  the  outer  htnife.  The  judg^  fo  fitting  is  called  the  lord  ordi^ 
nary ;  and  except  certain  caufes  fuppofed  to  be  of  peculiar 
intereft  and  importance,  or  to  which  the  law  allows  unufoal 
difpatch^  which  can  at  once  be  brought  before  the  whole  lords^ 
he  difcufTes  all  the  new  caufes  that  are  put  into  the  roll  during 
the  week  that  he  fits  in  judgment.  Thefe  caufes  are  feldom 
determined  upon  a  fingle  hearing ;  and  the  judge  has  a  power 
of  altering  his  own  fentence  as  often  as  he  inclines.  Each  of 
the  lords  comes  once  or  oftener  in  the  week  to  the  outer 
houfe,  to  hear  pleadings,  or  give  judgment  upon  thofe 
caufes  which  came  firft  before  him  when  he  fat  as  lord  orifi- 
nary  $  and  upon  which  many  written  cafes,  or  nfrefentations 
as  they  are  called,  may  have  already  been  laid  before  him.  If 
the  parties  do  not  acquiefce  in  the  lord  ordinary's  judgment^ 
which  in  matters  of  importance  is  often  the  cafe,  appli- 
cation is  made  for  altering  the  fentence  by  a  printed  petitjon, 

which 
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.whadi  b  prefented  to  the  whole  lords,  Befides  petidkms^ 
various  printed  papers  are  produced,  under  the  titles  of  ftates, 
Gskfes,  proofis,  informations,  anfwers,  replies,  and  duplies ;  yet^ 
notwithftaDding  thefe  voluminous  papers,  the  lords  will  hear 
pleadings  in  the  fam^  caufe,  and  thefe  fo  diffiife  as  to 
occDpy  the  court  during  a  whole  week,  fometimes  three 
weeks. 

The  Court  of  Sei&on,  or  Lords  of  Council  and  Sef&on,  pof- 
(A  a  fupreme  civil  jurifdidlion,  liable,  however,  fince  the 
Union,  to  the  review  of  the  Hpufe  of  Lords,  although  before  thfe 
union,  no  appeal  lay  from  the  Court  of  SefGon  to  the  parlia- 
jnent*  They  do  not  judge  maritime  nor  confiftorial  caufes, 
nor  thofe  which  are  proper  to  a  court  of  freeholders,  or  the 
lord  lyon  in  the  firft  inftance ;  but  the  decrees  of  thefe  diffe-  ^ 
lent  courts  are  fubjeA  to  their  review.  They  poflefs  a  cri- 
minal jurifdidion,  not  only  in  matters  which  may  arife 
incidentally  in  civil  caufes,  luch  as  perjury  and  forgery,  but 
alfo  in  the  crimes  of  ufury,  deforcement,  or  refiftance  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  wrongous  imprifonment,  fracLdulent  bank- 
Tuptcy,  and  others ;  and  although  they  cannot  indeed  puni{h 
capitally,  yet  whipping,  imprifonment,  pillory,  and  perpetual 
banifhment,  are  clafled  among  the  puniihments  which  they 
once  infli£ked. 

Their  power  is  chiefly  important  becaiife  they  a£l  both  as 

judges  and  jury ;  and  at  once  as  a  court  of  law  and  of  equity, 

not  bound  by  ftriA  forms  whetv  they  appear  inconfiftent  with 

jaftice.     In  virtue  alfo  of  a  ftatute,  empowering  the  Court  of 

Seffion   to   make   rules  for  regulating  the  procedure  which 

occurs  before  them,  and  for  the  fpeedy  execution  of  juftice, 

Aej  exert  a  kind  of  legiflative  authority.     By  ediSts  called 

aBs  cffederuntf  they  not  only  regulate  the  forms  of  procedure 

before  the  court,  but,  like  the  Roman  prsetors,  declare  the 

principles  upon  which,  in  certain  cafes,  they  intend  to  admi- 

nifter  juftice.     Thus,  by  one  of  thefe  afts  of  federunt,  they 

fupededed  an  exprefe  zGt  of  parliament  which  regulated  the 

mode  of  removing  farmers  from  their  pofleflions,  and  efta- 

Uiifaed  a  new  mode.     By  other  a£ls  of  federunt,  they  ordained 

that  all  bankrupts  (hould  continually  wear  an  upper  coat,  of 

ivhick  the  6ne.-half  ihould  be  of  yellow  cloth,  and  the  other  of 

bffowo,  and  upon  their  heads  a  party  coloured  cap  of  the  fame 

ibrt.     They  underlland  themfelves  to  be  in  fome  meafure 

lttCoeffi>rs  of  the  Scots  privy  council,  ^nd  as  intitled  to  provide 

M    remedy  fbr  every  evil  or  irregularity  that  may  occur  in 

£aciety,  againft  which  no  other  provifion  is  made.     Accord- 

iMglj  they   have    frequently  fixed   the   prices  of  provifions, 

9md   iiave    fiven    authority   to   magiftrates   to   c^hipel    all 

R  a  inn- 
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inn-keepers  and  dealers  in  poultry  to  declare  upon  oath  at 
what  prices  they  had  (old -poultry,  dreffed  or  undrefied^  fe 
that  it  might  be  difcovered  whether  the  ftandard  price  had 
been  conformed  tp.  Upon  the  .death  of  commiflaries  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  of  (heriff-deputes,  they  have 
been  in  ufe  to  grant  commillions  to  perfons  to  exercife 
thefi^  offices  till  they  were  of  new  filled  up  by  the  crown. 

Judges.  The  judges  in  this  court  and  their  falaries  are, 
^e  herd  PrtJidenU  3000/.,  the  Lord  Juftta  Clerk j  1500/.,  and 
the  Lords  ot  Seflion,  1200/.  each. 

Officers.  There  are  in  this  court  Various  officers  Krom 
the  principal  clerks  downward,  but  their  feveral  employments 
do  not  demand  enumeration. 

^  Advocates.  The  advocates  in  this  court  are  gentlemen  of 
.liberal  education,  who  undergo  examinations  upon  the  Scottifli 
and  Roman  laws  \  they  alfo  pay  upon  their  admiffion  a  fum  of 
money  which  has  been  increafed  at  diflfierent  periods,  and  ac 
prefent,  including  perquifites  to  inferior  officers,  amounts  to 
nearly  170/. 

The  King's  or  Lord  Advocate.  This  great  officer  is 
mentioned  in  this  place,  although  he  is  not  peculiarly  connefled 
with  the  Court  of  Seffion,  but  as  the  head  of  the  pr6feffion 
of  advocates.  His  office  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  attomeyy- 
^en^ral  in  England ;  his  bufinefs  is  to  purfue  and  defend  in 
all  caufes  wherein  the  king  has  an  intereft,  and  he  is  ftyled 
My  Lord*  His  power  and  privileges  are  very  great.  He  is 
allowed  to  (it  within  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Seffion  covered, 
where  only  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  allowed  to  fit.  He  can 
ilTue  warrants  for  fearching,  apprehending,  and  iraprifoalng, 
in  any  part  of  Scotland  \  and  his  warrants  are  as  valid  as  any 
judge's :  and  as  it  was  decided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
1 6851  that  the  king's  advocate  might  at  the  fame  time  be  a 
judge;  fo  in  like  manner  was  it  allowed  in  Scotland;  as  both 
Sir  William  Oliphant  and  Sir  John  Nefbit  were  lord  advocates 
and  lords  of  feifion  at  the  fame  time.  His  falary  is  1500/.  a 
year. 

Writers,  Solicitors,  and  Agents.  The  perfons  who 
condu£):  bufmefs  in  the  fame  way  that  attomies  and  folicitors 
do  in  England  are  of  orders..  The  firft  clafs  are  ftyled  wrdirry, 
^r  c/erksy  to  his  mnjejly^ s  ftgnet*  They  pofless  the  exclufive  priri* 
lege  of  writing  fummonfes  and  other  writs  which  pafs  in  the 
king's  name.  They  ferve  an  apprenttceihip  of  five  years, 
paying  a  clerk's  fee  of  loo/.,  and  fums  to  the  footety  of  wrttexs 
>to  the  fignet  amounting  to  an  additional  no/.,  aod-thejf 
undergo  an.  examination  at  their  admiffion.  There  is  likewiro 
an  incorporated  society  oi  folicitors  before  die  fuprenae. .courts," 

who 
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who  fenre  an  apprenticefhip  of  three  years,  and  pay  a  moderate 
fum  at  their  admiflion.  In  addition  to  thefe,  every  advocate  is 
en6tle4  to  nominate  a^&^  clerk^  who  pofiefles  the  privilege  of 
a(£Ung  as  an  agent  hefore  the  court. 

Cov^T  OF  Justiciary.  The  fupreme  criminal  court  of 
.  Scotland  is  called  the  Court  of  Jufiiciary.  It  has  a  power  of 
reviewing  the  decifions  of  all  inferior  courts ;  but  it  is  under- 
ftood  that  no  appeal  lies  againft  its  decrees  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  Anciently  the  JuJHce  Ayre^  or  Court  of  Judiciary, 
was  the  supreme  court,  civil  as  yrell  as  criminal ;  and  caufes 
of  both  kind^  were  tried  in  it  by  juries.  It  retained  its  civil 
jarifdi£lion  Sometime  after  the  inftitution  of  the  Court  of 
Seffion;  but  it  is  now  aboliihed.  The  judges  in  it  formerly 
were,  the  lord  juftice  general,  juftice  clerk,  and  certain 
afleflbrs  added  to  diem  by  the  privy  council,  who  were  chofen 
from  among  perfons  not  verfed  in  the  laws,  and  whofe  com- 
miifions  only  lafted  during  the  particular  trials  upon  which 
they  were  appointed  to  prefide.  A  conftitution  fo  highly  im- 
proper was  altered  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  court  modelled 
into  its  prefent  form.  It  now  confifts  of  the  lord  juftice 
general,  who  is  always  a  peer  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  rank 
or  influence,  the  lord  juftice  clerk,  and  four  commifiioners  of 
jufticiary,  who  are  alfo  lords  of  feffion.  The  office  of  lord 
juftice  general  bears  a  fimilar  relation  in  the  Court  of  Jufti- 
ciary to  that  of  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  formerly  in  the 
Court  of  Seffion,  and  like  thofe  too  ought,  to  be  aboliflied, 
were  it  not  on  account  of  the  trial  by  jury  ufed  in  this  court 
which  renders  the  office  harmlefs. 

The  judges  of  this  court  go  on  circuit  to  the  principal  dif- 
txi£U  of  the  country,  where  they  hold  courts  twice  a  year. 
Upon  thefe  circuits  they  pofTefs  a  civil  jurifdi£lion  by  way  of 
appeal  in  caufes  below  la/.  fterling,  and  in  thefe  they  proceed 
urithout  a  jury. 

In  criminal  trials  before  this  court  the  peremptory  challenge 
is  not  allowed  to  the  accufed  party ;  but  in  every  other  refpe£k 
(he  form  of  procedure  is  more  favourable  to  him  than  in  Eng- 
land.    He  muft  be  ferved  a  fortnight  before  his  triai  with  a 
full  copy  of  the  indictment,  with  a  lift  of  the  witnefles  againft 
iiim,  and  of  the  names  of  forty-five  men,  out  of  whom  the  jury- 
of  fifteen  are  to  be  appointed.     He  is  alfo,  in  every  cafe,  con- 
erSbry  to  the  finglifii  law,  allowed  the  affiftance  of  counfel,  who, 
befides  examining  and  cro&^xamining  the  witnefTes,  have  the 
privilege  of  addreffing  the  jury  after  the  counfel  for  the  crown 
has  ended.   • 

The  falary  of  the  Lord  Jtifiice  General  is  2000/. ;   pf  the 
'J.s9r4  Jn/H^e  CUrk  \  200/.  \  and  of  each  of  the  Lords  Commif- 
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jioners  'jZoL  ;  the  Sclicitor  General  la$  tfooA  z  yea?)  andlbere 
are  fome  other  oflBcers. 

Court  9F  Exchequer.  In,  the  court  of  exchequer^  »- 
venue  caufes  alone  are' tried.  It  was  eftabliihed  in  it$  pfefent 
form  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Union)  and  tri^  proceed 
in  the  EngllQi  manner^  The  judges  of  this  court  are»  the 
high  treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  chief  baroQ  and  other 
four  baronS)  who  rauft  be  either  ferjeants  at  law  or  £ngli(K 
barriflerS)  or  Scottifli  advocates  of  fi,ve  years'  ftanding,     AU 

-may  plead  before  this  court  who  can  praAife  in  the  courts  of 
Weftq:iinftcr  Hall  or  in  the  Court  of  Scflion.  The  fsdary  of  the 
chief  baron  is  3  coo/. ;  that  of  the  fenior  puifnebaren  2075/.  | 
and  of  the  other  barons  laoo/.  The  king's.  remenibiaQoer  h^ 
loooA  a  year,  and  the  principal  auditor  laoo/.  i  ih^re  aire  vari- 
ous other  officers. 

ApMiRAi^TY  Court.     Although  Scotland  never  pofl^flied  ^ 
po:werful  navy,  yet  the  couart  of  admiralty  is  as  ancient  ^  in 
xnoft  other  kingdoms  and  fta^es  in  Europe }  and  the  office  of  loxd 
^igh  admiial  ha^  been  ufually  entrufted  to  perfons  of  the  great<« 
eft  quality.     By  a&  16.  Pari.  3.  Charles  II.  the  admiralty  i« 
declared  to  be  a  fupreme  court  in  all  caufes  competent  to  tta 
own  jurifdi£tion  j  and  the  lord  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be 
the  king's  lieutenant  and  juftice-general  upon  the  feas,  and  it\  all 
ports,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  \  and  upon  fr«Oi  vf^tpr^ 
and  navigable  rivers  below  the  iirft  bridge,  or  within  ^opct 
mark  :  fo  that  nothing  competent  to  his  jurifdi£lioi\  can  ba 
peddled  with,  in  prima  injiantia^  but  by  the  lor4  high  admiraji 
and  the  judge  and  judges  of  his  court ;  and  no  adv^ocation 
or  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  feffion,  or  any  other  court 
pf  ji^dicatture,  unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime.    Sentence  pafTed  in 
all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty  may  be  brought  again  before 
this  court.     No  fufpenfion  or  other  ftop  to  his  decrees  can  b^ 
pafled,   except  by  the  lords  aflembled  together  in  fefTion-timc^ 
^d  by  three  lords  met  together  fqr  that  purpofe  in  vacation- 
time  ;  and,  if  they  find  that  the  fufpenfion  was  un}uftly  pror 
cured,  they  may  give  damages  to  the  perfons  aggrieved^  over 
an4  above  the  expences  of  their  plea,  before  the  lords.     This 
court  alio  may  review  its  own  acls^  wherein  iit  is  controulabU 
by  no  other  court ;  and  in  this  power  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
19th  article  of  the  aA  of  Union;  fubje^>  to  iuch  regutatiow 
and  alterations  as  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fliall  ihinl^ 
fit.     All  maritime  caufesj   crimeSf  trefpafles,  ai£lions>  &€*  a^e^ 
triable  before  the  judge  of  this  court,  (for  the.  lord  higlv ad- 
miral never  judges  in  perfon,)  By  the  civil  law  and  cuftpms  oi 
Scotland  ;  in  which  the  court  is  affifted  in  deciding  fome  par- 
ticular cafes  by  thp  iawd  of  Olenon^  ^jfifx  and  Q^her  maritia^ 
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conftitutioos.  There  are  alfo  other  peculiar  jurifdifbiona  of 
admiralty,  hereditary  in  fome  families.  Thus  the  I>uke  •£ 
Argyle  is  hereditary  admiral  of  the  Wefternlfles  /  the  Earl  ef 
Sutherland  of  the  ihire  of  Sutherland;  the  Earl  of  Morton  of 
Orhfuj  and  ZetUmd.  Again,  many  noblemen  are  conftituted 
deputy  admirals  on  fereral  coafts  by  the  lord  high  admiraly 
changeable  at  his  pleafure.  The  magiftrates  of  great  towns,  on 
the  coaft,  are  appointed  admirals'  deputies  within  their  own 
precin£ls ;  and  fuch  of  his  majefty's  (hips,  which  at  any  time 
are  ftatkmed  in  the  Firth,  for  guarding  and  fecuring  the  coafts, 
receive  their  orders  from  the  Lord  Provoft  of  Edinburgh.  The 
principal  officers  are  a  lord  high  admiral  with  a  falary  of  looo/; 
and  a  judge  with  400/. 

.  College  of  Justice.  The  members  of  all  the  courtd^  with 
the  praftioners  before  them,  conftitute  an  incorporation  called 
die  Colkge  ofjufiicey  which  was  inftituted  by  James  the  Fifth. 
The  judges  of  the  court  of  feflion  are  ftyled  fenat9rs  of  this 
college  or  incorporanon.  It  includes  advocates,  writers  to  the 
fignet,  agents,  the  iirft  clerk  of  advocates,  the  clerks  of  th^ 
courts,  and  the  attorneys  in  the  exchequer.  The  whole  mem« 
bers  of  this  incorporation,  forming  the  moft  wealthy  and  not  the 
kaft  numerous  clafs  of  perfons  in  Edinburgh,  poiTefs  the  pri* 
niege  of  paying  no  taxes  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
Inpport  of  the  clergy,  the  city  guard,  lighting  the  ftreets,  or  any 
otber  purpofe. 

Faculty  of  Advocates.  Upon  the  inftitution  of  the  college 
<rf  juftice,  otherwifc  the  feOion,  ten  perfons  of  the  beft  reputa* 
tion,  knowledge,  and  experience,  were  appointed  to  plead  in 
all  actions  before  that  court ;  and  when  any  more  were  necef* 
Cary  the  numbers  were  fupplied  by  advice  of  the  fenfttors  or 
loids  ;  but  buGnefs  increafing,  their  number  increafed  alfo.  So 
that  now  it  is  reckoned,  there  are  about  three  hundred,  many  of 
whom  are  gentlemen  of  good  families  and  eftates.  The  body 
meet  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  January  annually,  and  chufe  t 
dean,  treafurer,  clerks^  examiner,  and  librarians.  And  they 
enjoy  many  great  and  valuable  privileges,  with  the  reft  of  thit 
college  of  juftice. 

Advocates' Library.  Aa  a  literary  eftablifliment,  the 
Advocates'  Library  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  Sir  George  Mac* 
Jcelizie  had  the  merit  of  projedling  this  inftitution,  which  was 
founded  in  i68a.  In  1695  the  colle£tion  was  confiderably  tx^ 
creafed  by  a  donation  from  William  Duke  of  Queenft>erry  \ . 
and  it  was  long  ufual  for  men  of  rank  to  make  prefents  to  it  of 
rare  and  curious  books  and  other  obje£);s.  As  every  advocate 
at  his  admiffion  pays  a  fum  of  money  to  the  faculty,  a  part  of 
itm  money  is  appropriated  to  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of 
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the  library-  The  ftatutes  alfo,  which  cftaWiih  the  rrteraty  pro- 
perty of  authors  in  their  books,  require  that  a  copy  of  eacH 
book  fhill  be  given  gratuitoufly  to. this  hbrary^  The  c<Jle£lioa 
of  books  is,  upon  the  whole,  feleft,  and  amounts  to  nearly 
60,000  volumes,  m-  all  fciences,  and  in  feveral  languages. 
Very-  eminent  men  have  been  keepers  of  this  library,  particu- 
larly Thomas  Ruddiman,  Walter  Goodall,  and  David  Hume. 
Beiides  printed  books,  the  Faculty  are  in  pofleflion  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  manufcripts,  confiding  of  the  Regifters  of  many 

'  of  the  Scottifli  mpnafteries,  of  illtiminated  miflals,  and  of  many 
volumes  of  original  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  as  ■ 
well  as  copies  of  others  whkh  have  been  preferved  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  public  offices  in  England. 
The  F:iculty  are  alfo  in  poffeffion  of  a  colleAion  of  *"  prints. 
Among  other  curiofities,  the  Faculty  poffefs  an  entire  mummy 
preferved  in  the  original  cheft.  This  was  purchafed  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Morton,  lord  regifter  of  Scotland,  at  the  ex  pence  of 
300/.,  and  was  prefented  by  him  to  the  Faculty.     In  1705  the- 

'  Faculty  purchafed  and  ftill  poffefs  a  large  colkfifcion  of  coins 
and  medals.  They  are  chiefly  Greek,  Roman,  Saxon,  Scottifli, 
and  Englifli ;  but  no  ufe  is  made  of  them.  The  books  in  this 
library  are  lent  out  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty  upon  their 
receipts ;  and  each  member  may  obtain  as  many  books  as  he 
thinks  fit,  fubjeft  to  the  obligation  of  reftoring  them  at  the  end 
of  a  year. 


LEARNING. 

In  all  periods,  Scotland  has  contributed  her  full  proportioil  > 
toward  the  mafs  of  literature  and  fcience,  with  which  Europe 
has  been  edified  and  adorned  ;  and  the  good  fenfe  »nd  liberal 
policy  of  the  nation  have  been  fuch,  that  knowledge  has  not 
been  monopolized  by  one  clafs,  while  thofe  in  inferior  ftation«. 
have  been  left  deftitute  of  the  very  elements  of  learning  and 
means  of  thinking,  but  inftru£lion  to  a  certain  degree  has  been 
diffufed  among  all  ranks  of  people.  How  far  fuch  general 
education  might  be  beneficjal  in  a  rich,  corrupt,  and  luxurious 
community,  may  be  the  fubjefl  of  fome  fpeculation,  but  in 
Scotland  it  has  produced  the  beft  effe£i,  in  imparting  and  fuf- 
taining  an  honeft  pride  and  manly  felf  denial,  and  in  encourage- 
ing  confcious  worth  to  feek  independence,  if  not  to  be  found  at 
home^  through  the  paths  of  induftry,  utility,  and  perfeverance 
in  foreign  climes.  Hence  among  the  ufeful  pra&itioners  in 
every  liberal  art  in  all*  countries,  the  natives  of  Scotland  are 
ID  be  found,  while  they  never  ailgment  the  number  of  needy, 
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{MTofligate  adventttrersi  or  fwell  the  difgraceful  mafs  of  an  ig« 
norant  and  turbulent  rabble. 

Schools.  In  every  pariih  is  a  fchool  eftabliflied  by  z£t  of 
parliament,  whofe  maiiier  has  a  falary  from  the  public^  and 
the  fchclvTS  allow  him  a  fmall  fum  quarterly.  In  country 
fchoolS)  tliey  teach  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  reading  Englifi), 
and  m  fome  Latin.  In  the  royal  burghs  they  teach  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  have  tolerable  falaries ;  befides  that  each  fcholar 
gives  two  (Inilings  or  two  (billings  and  fixpence  a  quarter;  and 
in  thefe  fchools  they  reach  nothing  elfe,  having  £nglt{h  and 
writing  fchools  befides  in  all  places  where  they  have  grammar 
fchools.  In  country  pariihes,  .the  fchoolmafter  is  ufuaUy  pre- 
centor. For  a  conbriuial  f uppl  y  of  minifters  in  the  k ixh  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  ordained  by  the  General  'Aflfembly  fitting  at  Edin^' 
bttrgh,  in  1645,  ^H^^'^  numbeir  of  piou^youths,  of  good  ,expec- 
rations  and  approved  abilities,  ibduld  .W  chofbn^  amk  fent 
burfars,  or  exhabitioners,  to  the  .'Univelfrties,  by  the  feveral 
preibyteries  of  Scotland,  every  pr^fbj^tery  confiftiirgiof  twelve 
kirks,  being  required  to  fend  and  maintain  one  buriar  yearly 
at  the  univerfity;  and  where  the  prefbyterias  ar^  fewer  in 
nnmbcr,  they  are  to  join  with  other  prefbyteries.  td  qiake  up 
the  number :  and  the  overplus  of  the  number  10  be  ordered 
and  difpofed  by  the  prefbyteries  and  fynods ;  a«id  thmr  books 
to  bear  record  thereof.  Thefe  burfars  are  to.  be  allowed  for 
their  maintenance  100/.  Scots  per  annum  at  leaft,  which  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  kirk  penalties  j  apd  the  faid  maintenance 
to  be  collected  by  the  moderator  of  every  prefbytery,  by  equal 
portions,  at  the  winter  and  fummer  fynods.  The  time  of  the 
burfars'  continua^ice  at  the  univerfity  is  not  to  exceed  four 
years-;  if  before  that  time  any  of  thefe  burfars  fliould  be 
removed  by  death,  or  called  to  a  particular  charge,  another  is 
to  fucceed  ih  his  room*  All  burfars  of  theology  are  obliged 
to  bring  teftimonies  from  their  univerfities,  of  their  proficiency 
and  good  behaviour,  and  be  alfo  ready  to  give  a  proof  of  their 
labours  at  the  feveral  fynods,  if  required  :  and  if  they  are  found 
deficient,  their  exhibitions  are  taken  away  and  given  to  others* 
Beiides  burfars  from  prefbyteries,  there  are  alfo  others  main* 
tained  by  noblemen  and^entlemen,  minifters  and  others,  who 
bave  left  great  fums  of  money  for  that  fend ;  and  ,by  a  gift  of 
William  III.  divers  ftudents  have  Iconfiderable  allowances  to 
fhidy  beyond  feas  ^  which  gift  is  charged  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  late  bifhops* 

Universities.    There  are  in  Scotland  four  univerfitiesj 
which  are  mentioned  according  to  their  antiquity. 

Sajmt  Andre-W^s.     This  univerfity  is  fituated  in  the  town 
of  the  fana«  name  in  the  county  of  Fife.    It  appears  to  have 
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been  begun  in  14119  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  then  bifhop  of  Saiat 
Andrew's.     It  was  confirmed,  on  the  following  year,  by  Pope 
Benedict  the  Thirteenth.     The  feminary  was  encouraged  by 
James  the  Firft  5  but  it  was  not  till  1444  that  funds  appear  to 
have  been  provided  for  rendering  it  permanent.     It  afterwards 
confifted   of  three  colleges ;   viz.  St,  Salvadore,  founded  by 
James  Kennedy,  Bi(bop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in   1458;  St.  Leo* 
nard's,  fouuded  by  Prior  Hepburn,  in  15 12,;  and  St.  Mary's, 
founded  by  fiiihop  John  Hamilton,   1552.     In  each   of  thefe 
colleges  were  lecturers  of  theology,  as  well  as  in  philofophy,. 
languages,  &c.    In  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  1579,  under 
the  diredion  of  George  Buchanan,  the  univerfity  was  new 
modelled,  and  St.  Mary's  college  was  appropriated  to  the  ftudy 
of  theology,  and  is  therefore  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the 
Divinity-college,  or  the  New-college.     In  1747,  on  a  petition 
from  the  mailers  of  the  two  colleges  of  St.Salvadore  and  St.  Leo* 
nard,  the  parliament  fornied  them  into  one  fociety,  under  tlie 
defignation  of  the  United  College,  but  they  are  independent  of 
each  other  in  their  revenues  and  difcipline.  Tht  fenatusacademiods, 
or  univerfity-meeting,  confift's  of  the  principal  and  profefTork 
of  both  colleges.     The  library  belongs  alfo  to  the  univerfity. 
The  reftor  is  chofen  by  an  affembly  called  the  cemkia  of  the 
univerfity,  confiding  of  the  rediory,  principal,  and  profefibrs 
of  both  colleges,  with  the  ftudents  of  divinity,  of  moral  and  of 
natural  philofophy.     AU  thefe  matters  and  ftudents  are  divided 
according  to  the  place  qf  their  birth,  intp  four  nations,  Fifans, 
Angufians,  Lothians,  and  Albans;  which  laft  clafs  compre- 
hends all  who  belong  to  none  of  the  firft  three.    Each  nation 
choofes  an  intrant,  and  the  four  intrants  name  the  redlor.     [f 
the  votes  of  the  intrants  are  equally  divided,  the  laft  re^or^ 
who  is  prefes  bf  the  comitia,  has  the  cafting  voice.     The  only 
perfons  eligible  into  the  office  of  re£torate,  are  the  principals 
and  the  profeffors  pf  divinity.     The  reftor  is  a  civil  judge  in 
the  univerfity,  before  whom  complaints  may  be  brought  againft 
any  of  the  members,  and  appeals  from  the  courts  of  each  co]« 
lege  lie  to  him.     In  the  redior's  court  the  afleflbrs  have  no 
power  to  controul  his  decifions.     In  each  college  are  apart* 
ments  for  lodging   the  ftudents,  for  which  no  rent  is   due. 
There  is  alfo  a  public  table  for  the  burfars  or  penfioners  on  the 
foundation,  who  are  very  numerous.     In  the  united  college 
there  is  a  feparate  table  for  fuch  ftudents  as  chofe  to  board 
themfelves.     One  of  the  matters  prefide?  at  each  table.     The 
principal  and  profeflbrs  wear  black  gowns,  and  the  ftudents  of 
the  united  college  fcarlet.     The  feffion  of  collespe  annually  lafts 
about  iix  months  and  a  half;  and  in  all  the  8cotti(h  univer— 
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fities  the  feffion  is  uniaterrupted  ;  that  is,  it  does  not  confift 
of  feparate  terms  as  in  England. 

GLASGOW.     The  uniTerfity  of  Glafgow  confifts  of  a  fingle 
college,  the  buildings  of  which  ftand  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
High  Street.     The  front  toward  the  ftreet  is  of  poliflied  ftone, 
three  ftories  in  lieight,  and  330  feet  in  length.     The  principal 
gate  is  in  the  centre,  and  has  the  royal  arms  placed  over  it. 
At  fome  diftance,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  two  other  lofty 
arched  gates  ;  the  one  leads  into  a  handfome  court,  in  which 
tixe  profeflbrs  refide.    The  fides  of  the  area  in  this  court  have, 
a  ftone  pavement,  and  the  middle  is  formed  with  gravel,  with 
a  well  in  the  centre.     The  other  fide  gate  leads  into  a  garden 
allotted  to  the  principal  of  the  univerfity.     The  chief  gate,  firft 
memioned,  and  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  build- 
ings, leads  into  a  court  or  area  furrounded  by  (lone  buildings. 
The  open  area  is  88  feet  long,  and  44  feet  broad.     From  this 
court  is  a  pafiage  eaftward  to  a  fecond  court,  the  area  of  which 
18  103  feet  in  length,  and  79  feet  in  breadth.     Both  courts  are 
paved  with  hewn  free  ftone.     In  the  outer  or  fmaller  weftern 
court  neareft  the  ftreet,  is  wliat  is  called  the  Faculty  Hall  of  the 
univerfity.  -  It  contains  two  hiftorical  paintings  by  Reubens  ; 
the  burial  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Katha- 
rine.    The  chapter  room  of  the  univerfity  is  in  this  court,  and 
alfo  the  divinity-hall,  and  other  apartments  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  different  clafiTes.     The  divinity-hall  is  ornamented 
by  portraits  of  John  Knox  and  Martin  Luther,  George  Bucha-p 
nan,  William  the  Third  and  Mary  his  queen.  Queen  Anne, 
aad  others. 

Over  the  paflage  or  entry  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  and 
larger  court,  is  the  fteeple  of  the  college.  The  inner  court 
contiins  halls,  clafs  rooms,  and  other  apartments.  Oii  the 
fouthem  fide  of  this  innermoft  or  eaftern  court,  adjoining  to 
the  garden,  is  the  library  of  the  univerfity,  a  handfome  dnd 
lofty  apartment,  containing  about  20,000  volumes.  Here  are 
preferved  a  confiderable  number  of  ftones  containing  ancient 
iolcriptions  or  figures  brought  from  the  Roman  wall  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  garden  of  the  univerfity  is  laid  out 
in  walks,  lined  with  trees  and  hedges,  but  kept  always  ih 
grais.  To  the  eaftward,  beyond  the  Molendinar  Burn,  over 
which  a  bridge  is  thrown,  the  territory  afcends,  and  in  an 
elevated  fitoation  the  obfervatory  of  the  univerfity  is  placed. 
It  contains  a  valuable' apparatus  for  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and 
in  particohr  a  refledling  telefcope,  conftrudled  by  Herfchel, 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  This  univer- 
fity has  profeflbrs  in  divinity,  church  hiftory.  Oriental  Ian- 
guagesi  natural  philofophy,  mathematics^   moral  philofophy^ 
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logic,  (?reek,  humanity,  civil  law,  medicine,  anatomy,  and 
botany,  pradlical  aftronomy,  materia  medica,  chemiilry^ 
midwifery,  botany,  natural  hiftory,  ^drawing,  and  painting. 

Beiide  the  regular  profeflbrs,  the  college  has  a  chancellor, 
redor,  dean  of  faculties,  and  principal.  The  feflion  of  college 
commences  in  October  or  November,  and  terminates  iti  May 
or  June  in  different  clafle^.  Degrees  are  granted  by  the 
univerfity  to  ftudents  after  examination  ;  but  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  divinity  and  doftor  of  laws  is,  both  there  and  in 
other  Scottifli  univerfities,  confidered  as  honorary.  The  college 
poffefles  confiderable  funds,  which  are  managed  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  profeffors,  who  fix  from  time  to  time  the  extent  of 
their  own  falarie«,  which  ^re  moderate ;  fo  that  their  per- 
fonal  wealth  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fees  received 
from  ftudents. 

This  univerfity  was  originally  inftituted  by  a  bull  from  Pope 
'  Nicolas  the  Fifth,  at  the  requeft  of  James  the  Second ;  and 
William  Turnbull,  then  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  his  fucceiTors 
in  that  fee,  were  appointed  patrons  of  the  univerfity.  The 
bull  is  dated  at  Rome  the  7th  of  January  1450.  The  univer- 
fity was  opened  in  the  following  year,  and  to  give  celebrity  to 
the  event,  the  biftiop  published  a  bull  which  he  obtained  from 
the  pope,  granting  an  univerfal  indulgence  to  all  good  Chrift- 
ians  who  ihould  viGt  Glafgow  in  1451.  David  Cadzow  was 
the  firft  re£lor.  They  had  feveral  charters  and  privileges. 
The  magiftrates  of  Glafgow  were  required  to  fwear  a  fort  of 
allegiance  to  the  college,  or  that  they  would  obferv.e  its  whole 
immunities  and  ftatutes.  The  moft  complete  civil  and  criminal 
}urifdi£tion  was  conferred  upon  the  redor  of  the  univerfity  \ 
and  whatever  houfes  were  poifeffed  by  its  members,  the  rents 
of  them  were  ordained  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury,  confiftin^  half 
of  members  of  the  univerfity  and  half  of  citizens.  Before  the 
reformation  the  whole  univerfity  formed  a  general  corpora- 
tion, while  at  the  ^  fame  time  it  was  divided  into  different 
faculties,  which,  like  the  different  clafles  of  tradefmen  in  a 
borough,  were  diftin^l  inferior  corporations,  enjoying  peculiar 
immunities,  property,  and  bye*laws.  It  is  fingular  that  when 
this  univerfity  was  inftituted,  no  funds  appear  to  have  been 
fet  apart  for  its  fupport,  nor  any  falaries  granted  to  thofe 
'  employed  in  the  laborious  bufinels  of  teaching,  neither  was 
any  fufficient  authority  conftituted  for  reftifying  diforders  that 
might  occur.  The  confoquence  was,  that  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  fell  into  pieces  at  the  Reformation,  and  its 
property  was  feized  by  the  crown  or  the  nobles,  this  univerfity 
almoft  ceafed  to  exift  ;  gradually,  however,  the  crown  and 
individuals  granted  to  it  various  donations,  particularly  of  tithes 

and 
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and  church  property,  and  James  the  Sixth,  in  his  minorityy 
during  the  regency  of  Morton  in  1577,  granted  it  fome  ecde- 
fiafttcal  property,  and  a  new  charter  of  foundation,  regulating 
us  conftitution,  and  confirming  its  previous  privileges.  Charles 
the  Firft  granted  to  the  college  in  1641  the  temporality  of 
the  biOiopric  of  Galloway.  After  the  revolution  in  1693,  ^^® 
fum  of  300/.  per  annum  was  granted  to  each  of  the  Scottifh 
univeriities  out  of  the  property  of  the  abolifhed  biflioprics  in 
Scotland }  and  the  college  of  Glafgow,  to  fecure  payment  of 
this  fum  more  effeftually,  obtained  a  leafe  for  nineteen  years 
of  the  rents  of  the   archbifhopric,  and   this  leafe   has  been 

Seriodically  renewed  by  the  crown.  At  prefent,  by  the  con- 
itution  of  the  univerfity,  the  office  of  chancellor  is  ufually 
fiUed  by  fome  nobleman  or  other  gentleman  of  rank  in.  the 
country,  chofen  by  the  redlor,  dean  of  fa.-rulty,  principal,  and 
profeflbrs.  The  chancellor,  being  the.  head  of  the  univerfity, 
prefides  in  all  its  councils,  and  in  his  name  are  all  academical 
decrees  beftowed. 

The  re5ior  is  chofen  annually  in  the  comkia ;  that  is,  ia 
a  court  in  which  all  the  (Indents,  on  this  particular  occafion, 
are  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
univerfity.  He,  with  the  advice  of  his  aifeffors,  whom  he 
nominates,  judges  in  all  difputes  amongft  the  (Indents,  and 
betwixt  them  and  the  citizens.  He  alfo  fummons  and  prefides 
in  the  meetings  of  the  univerfity  called  for  the  eledion  of  his 
fucceffor,  or  for  preparing  addrefifes  to  the  king,  ele£{ing  a 
member  to  the  General  Aflemhly,  &c. 

The  officer  next  in  rank  is  the  dean  of  faculty^  who  is  chofen 
annually  by  the  reftor,  principal,  and  profeffors.  His  office 
cozxfiils  in  giving  directions  with  regard  to  the  courfe  of 
fludies ;  in  judging,  together  with  the  reftor,  principal,  and 
profeffors,  qf  the  qualifications  or  ^thofe  who  defire  to  take 
^c^demical  degrees;  and  in  fuch  meetings  as  are  called  fdr 
thrfe  purpofes,  he,  in  abfence  of  the  reftor,  prefides. 

There  have  been  feveral  valuable  donations  to  this  univerfity, 

one  is  called  Snelh  Foundatitm^^tiA  another  Ander fori s  In/iiiution^ 

but  one  of  the  moft  important  was  that  made  by  the  late  Dr. 

William  Hunter  of  London.     He,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  his 

muieum  to  the  univerfity^  referving  the  ufe  of  it  for  thirty 

years  to  his  nephew,  (and  failing  him  to  his  partner,)  for  the 

purpofe  of  promoting  anatomical  and  natural  knowledge.     He 

aJIb  Ml  to  the  univerfity  8000/.  fterling,  to.  be  paid  to  them 

within    two  years,  one-half  of  the  intereft  whereof  to  be  ap* 

plied  for  fupporting  the  mufeum  while  in  London ;  the  other 

halfy  together  with  the  capital,  to  be  at  the  immediate  difpofal 

of  the    oniverfity, .  for  the   purpofe  of   buying  ground,   and 

•  .  eredfing 
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erefting  proper  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  mttfeum. 
The  principal  articles  of  the  mufeum  are,  a  mod  curious  and* 
valuable  library  of  books  and  manufcripts ;  his  own  large  and 
incomparable  anatomical  preparations  ;  a  choice  colledion  of 
natural  curiofities,  including,  among  other  particulars,  the  large 
colle£lion  of  (hells,  corals,  infers,  and  fnails,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill ;  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  ancient 
and  modern,  of  which  the  different  feries  are  confeffedly  the 
moll  complete  and  beft  conneded  of  any  in  Europe,  and  ate 
faid  (this  lad  article  atone)  to  have  cod  him  upwards  of  25,000/. 
fterling.  This  donation,  by  the  deceafe  of  the  intermediate 
aflignees,  has  taken  effeEt, 

Aberdeen.  In  this  place  are  two  univerfities,  totally 
difl:in£l  and  feparate  from  each  other,  and  which  feparately 
confer  the  ufual  degrees.  The  Marifchal  College  and  Univer- 
fity  belongs  to  New  Aberdeen,  and  the  King's  College  to  Old 
Aberdeen.  The  Marifchal  College  and  Univerfity  was  founded 
and  well  endowed  by  George  Earl  Marifchal  of  Scotland,  by  a 
charter  dated  the  2d  April  1593.  The  original  fonndatioa 
was  a  principal  and  two  profeffors  of  philofophy ;  but  by  fofne 
munificent  donations,  there  have  been  (ince  added  another  pro- 
feflbrfiiip  of  philofophy,  one  of  divinity,  and  others  for  mathe* 
fnatics,  chemidry,  medicine,  and  oriental  languages,  and  many 
burfaries  for  poor  dudents.  The  buildings  are  fituated  in  the 
Broad-dreet  of  New  Aberdeen,  and  contain,  befide  lecture- 
rooms  for  the  different  clafles,  the  public  fchool  for  conferring 
degrees,  a  common  hall  ornamented  with  fome  fine  paintings 
by  Jamiefon  and  others,  the  library,  and  a  fmall  mufenm  of 
natural  hidory  and  antiquities.  The  college  alfo  contains  an 
obfervatoiy  well  furnidied  with  adronomical  apparatus*  The 
officers  are,  the  chancellor,  the  redor,  the  dean  of  faculties,  the 
regent,  who  is  alfo  profeflbr  of  Greek,  and  the  principal. 

The  Kin^s  College  is  the  chief  ornament  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  \i  a  large  and  dately  fabric.  It  appear.s  that  there  exifted  an 
univerfity  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth;  but 
the  prefent  college  was  founded  by  Bifhop  Elphindone,  who  ob- 
tained, in  the  year  1494,  a  bull  from  Pope  Alexander,  inftituting 
in  the  city  of  old  Aberdeen  or  Aberdon,^i/rfi«fw  generaUyior  theo* 
logy,  canon  and  civil  law,  medicinej  die  liberal  arts,  and  every 
lawful  faculty  privileged  to  grant  degrees  according  to  die 
merits  of  the  dudents ;  which  degrees  bedow  all  privileges* 
&c.  uhicuhque  terraruntj  which  belong  to  any  other  univerfity. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1506,  and  bei;!g  taken  under  the 
immediate  protedlion  of  the  king,  it  was  denominated  the  King^s 
College.  James  IV.  and  Bifliop  Elphindone  endowed  it  with 
Very  large  revenues.    The  bilhop  of  Aberdeen  for  the  time  wika 

declared 
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declared  to  be  chancellor  of  the  unirerfity.  The  building  19 
ancient,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  mufeum,  common  hall^ 
and  rooms  for  the  lediuies  ;  and- a  long  uniform  range  of  mo- 
dern houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  profeflbrs,  and  fuch 
(ludents  as  choofe  to  live  in  the  college.  Behind  is  the  gar- 
den of  the  college,  and  the  principal's  houfe  and  garden.  The 
library  and  mufeum  are  well  furnifhed.  There  are  burfaries 
for  poor  ftudents,  the  funds  for  the  fupport  of  which  amount 
to  near  17,0001.  The  feffion  lafts  five  months,  beginning  in 
November.  The  officers  are,  a  chancellor,  generally  ^  noble- 
man of  high  rank  ;  a  rector,  entitled  Lord  Rector ;  a  principal, 
a  fub-prinCipal,  and  a  procurator,  who  has  charge  of  the  funds^ 
The  profeflors  are,  of  humanity  or  Latin,  Greek,  three  of 
philofophy.  Oriental  languages,  civil  law,  divinity,  and  me- 
dicine. 

The  crown  is  fuperior  or  patron  of  both  colleges,  having 
fucceeded  ?o  the  King's  College  upon  the  abolition  of  epifco- 
pacy,  and  to  the  latter  on  the  attainder  of  the  late  earl  marif- 
chal;  but  has  never  interfered  in  the  elediions  of  their 
chancellors  or  reftors.  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to 
unite  the  two  into  one  univerfity  and  one  college,  but  hitherto 
without  effeft. 

Edinburgh.  The  capital  of  Scotland  could  not  boaft  of  a 
regular  univerfity  till  the  year  1582.  Before  this  period, 
however,  teachers  of.  philofophy  and  divinity  had  been  long 
eftablifhed  in  the  city.  That  illuftrious  and  accompliflied  mo- 
narch, James  L  anxious  to  promote  the  learning  of  the  times 
among  his  people,  had,  after  his  return  from  his  long  captivity 
in  England,  invited  a  number  of  learned  Francifcans  to  his 
country,  and  conferred  on  them  grants,  and  ereded  houfes  for 
tbem  in  various  diftrifls.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  zealous 
to  promote  tlie  fame  end,  feconded  the  views  of  their  en- 
li^rhtened  prince.  They  built  for  the  reception  of  thefe  friars 
a  magnificent  convent ;  but  one  of  the  learned  monks,  Cor-^ 
nelxus  of  Zirich2en>  thinking  the  fplendid  apartments  which  the 
generofity  of  the  citizens  had  provided  ill  fuited  to  the  bare^ 
£x>ted  mendicants  of  the  order  of  Si.Francis,  modeftly  declined 
accepting  the  appointment.  By  the  perfuafion,  however,  of 
lames  Kennedy,  Arclibifiiop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  founder^  of 
St.  Salvador's  college  in  that  city,  Cornelius  fixed  his  refidence 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  himfelf,  his  brethren,  and  their  fuccef-. 
fors,  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  until  the  year  1559.  The 
reformation  in  religion,  and  the  confequent  diflblution  of  reli- 
gious houfes  at  tliat  period,  aboliChed  this  inftitution,  to  make 
way  for  one  wliich  was  in  time  to  throv/  light  upon  fcience^ 
^d  iuftre  to  learning,  and  enlarge  in  lo  fmali  degree  the  boun- 
daries 
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dartes  of  human  knowledge.  The  houfe  occupied  by  thefc 
friars  ftood  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Grafs-market,  almoft  op* 
pofite  the  foot  of  the  lane  called  the  Weft-how  j  and  the  gardens 
^helonjghig  to  it  were  by  an  a<9:  of  the  town  council  in  1561 
converted  into  a  burial  place,  which  ft  ill,  from  its  former  pro- 
prietgrs,  retains  the  name  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Church-yard. 

In  the  year  1566,  when  the  reformed  religion  was  fully  efta- 
blifiied,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  petitioned  their  royal  mif- 
trefs  for  the  lands  and  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  which  belonged  to  the  Black  and  (3rcy  Friars,  Their 
requeft  was  in  part  complied  with,  and  the  inhabitants  in  con- 
fequence  refolved  to  eredi  an  univerfityv.  A  bequeft  of  eight 
thoufand  merks,  Scotriili  money,  which  had  been  left  for  this 
.purpofe  by  Robert  Reid,  Biftiop  of  Orkney,  and  prefidentof 
the  court  of  feftion,  who  died  at  Dieppe  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember J 558,  likewife  encouraged  them  in  their  undertaking. 
I»  '5^3>  ^'^^y  ^^^  purchafed  the  property  of  tli^  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Field,  (SofiSia  Maria  itrcampisf)  ^% 
a  fite  for  their  intended  college,  and  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  The  oppofition  they  .met 
with,  however,  in  the  outfet  of  their  undertaking,  from  the 
Archbiftiop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  and  the  ecclefiaf- 
tics  of  the  fee  of  Aberdeen,  induced  them  for  a  time  to  re- 
linquifli  it  5  and  in  the  me:\n-time  the  Grammar  or  High  School 
was  erefted.  The  members  of  the  colleges  in  thefe  cities, 
which  had  becti  ere<^ed  more  than  a  century  before,  were 
perhaps  afraid  that  the  projefled  univerGty  in  Edinburgh  might 
Tival  their  fame,  and  as  the  metropolis  was  not  yet  ranked 
among  the  bifliopricks  of  the  north,  the  ecclefiaftics  looked  wi^h 
a  jealous  eye  on  its  rifing  confequence. 

In  the  year  1580,  however,  the  building  was  begun,  and  the 
preceding  year  a  colleflion  of  books  had  been  left  to  the  in- 
tended univerfity  by  Mr.  Clement  Little,  as  a  foundation  for  a 
library.  .  A  charter  of  ereftion  was  granted  by.  James  VI.  in 
1582  ;  and  in  1583  thie  college  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  ftudents.  Robert  RoUock,  of  St.  Salvador's  College,  St. 
Andrew's,  being  appointed  profeflbr  of  humanity,  begaii 
teaching  in  the  lower  hall  of  Hamilton  Houfe^  within  the  pre- 
cin£ls  of  the  college,  in  .the  month  of  0£lober  tliat  year.  Sgon 
after,  Rollock,  finding  the  ftudents  who  reforted  to  the  new 
univerfity  rather  inditferently  grounded  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, recommended  as  an  afRItant  one. Duncan  Nairn,  to 
prepare  the  young  ftudent;^  for  their  initiation  into  a  more  per^ 
left  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clalTics. 

In  1 5  8^5  this  infant  feminary  received  a  temporary  check  from 
:he  plague  appearing  in  Edinburgh  which  began  in  May,  and 

conn 
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contmaed  its  ravages  till  the  January  following.  On  this  ocica- 
fioti  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  town,  but  <<  never- 
^heles,"  according  to  Robert  Birrel,  "  ther  dyed  of  peipetl  wich 
Ter  not  abill  to  flee,  14  hundredth  and  fome  odd.'^  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  alarming  calamity  the  magiftrates  perfevered  with 
tmwe^ed  diligence  in  the  profecution  of  their  plan,  for  in  the 
begkming  of  the  next  year  the  college  was  inclofed  within 
high  walls*  A  third  profeflbr  of  philofophy  being  now  chofen^ 
RoUock  was  advanced  to  the  ftation  of  principal  of  the  college, 
on  the  29th  February  1586. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  lords  of  feflion,  the  faculty 
of  advocates^  and  the  fdciety  of  writers  to  the  fignet,  who  each 
gave  a  fum  for  his  eftablifliment,  a  profeflbr  of  law  was  now 
chofen.  But  inftead  of  giving  prelections  on  law,  the  new 
pfTofeftnr  taught  the  humanity  dafs,  which  fell  vacant  on  the 
piomotioti  of  RoUock  to  be  the  head  of  thef  college.  The  'au- 
uvak  £dary  of  the  profeflbrs  at  this  time  was  150  merks  fcots. 

In  the  year  1617,  foon  after  the  King's  return  from  the 
court  of  St.  James's  to  that  of  Holyrood-houfe;  he  was  much 
pleafed  at  the  progrefs  which  his  favourite  univerfity  had  made 
duriiighis  abfence,  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  A  public  hall^ 
a  divinity  fchool,  and  other  apartments  were  erefked,  and 
£<>  much  fatisfied  was  the  king  with  the  inftitution  that  he 
Tefolved  to  honour  the  univerfity  with  his  prefence  at  a 
public  dMputation  in  philofophy.  4ut  the  bufinefs  of  the  pub- 
lic while  he  remained  at  Holyrood-houfe  engrofling  entirely 
Ins  attention^  he  invited  the  profeflbrs  of  the  college  to  iheet 
him  at  Stirling.  They  accordingly  did  fo  in  the  chapel  royal 
of  that  town  on  the  29th  of  July  1617,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king,  thfe  nobility,  and  many  of  the  learned  men  of  England 
md  Scotland,  a  difputation  took  place  in  which  the  king  him- 
ielf  bore  no  inconfiderable  (hate.  After  fupper,  James  in- 
Vited  the  profeflTors  into  his  prefence,  and  highly  pleafed  with 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  which  had  been  difplayed  in  tlie 
eottrle  of  the  debate,  addrefled  them  in  a  ftrain  of  punning- 
panegyric  peculiar  to  that  pedantic  monarch.  His  remarks 
were  afterwards  turned  into  miferable  rhyme,  of  which  the  fol- 
towing  are  the  concluding  verfes : 

^  To  their  deferred  praife  hire  I 

**  Thus  pUiyed  upon  their  lumes ; 
*■  And  will  thb  college  hence  be  catt*d 

The  king  accordingly,,  in  a  letter  to  the  magiftrates  of  Cdin- 
Inurghi  dated  at  Paiflev  the  25th  of  July  1617,  obfeiVes  that  as 
lie   <*  gavfe  the  firft  being  aond  beginning  thereunto,"  fo  he 

Vol.  IV."^  S  «  thoit 
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"  thott  it  worthie  to  be  honoured  with"  a  ''  name  oP'  hi$ 
«*  awin  impofition.'*  The  magiftrates,  therefore,  in  compliance 
with  the  wifhes  of  the  royal  godfather,  called  the  infant  uni- 
\j;erfity  «<  The  college  of  King  James,**  which  name  it  ftill 
retains. 

The  liberality  of  James  and  the  generoiity  of  private  bene-» 
fa£lors  foon  enabled  the  unive^fity  to  advance  rapidly  in  cele* 
brity.  Sit  William  Nlfbet,  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  in  16199 
gave  I  ceo/.  Scots  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  profeflbr  of  ^- 
vinity  y  and  the  commOn  council,  on  the  20th  of  March  idaq^ 
not  only  nominated  a  profeflbr  for  that  faculty,  but  alfo  one 
for  mathematics,  and  another  for  phyGc. 

during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  the  chairs  ia 
the  univerfiiy  feem  to  have  been  filled  with  able  teachers.  Ia 
that  troublefome  time,  when  civil  difcord  defolated  the  country^ 
the  names  of  Andrew  Ranrfay,  to  whofe  Latin  poem  on  the 
**  Creation'*  Laudei^  aiTerted  that  Milton  was  much  indebted  in  hia 
«  ParadifeLoft/*  and  John  Adamfon  the  friend  and  contemporary 
t)f  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  may  be  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  college  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  uiurpation  that  followed,  if  there  were  not  many- 
teachers  of  merit,  yet  Robert  Leighton,  afterwards  archbiihbp 
of  Gla(gow,  who  at  this  time  filled  a  chair  in  the  univerfity^ 
formed  an  illuftrious  exception.    Cromwell  endowed  the  uni«- 
▼erfity  of  Edinburgh  with  a:i  annuity  of  200/.  fterling. 

William  III.  alk)  beftowed  on  the  univerfity  an  annuity  of 
300/^  fterling  to  be  paid  out  of  his  treafury  and  bifliops*  rents  in 
pcotland  i  100/.  of  which  was  for  the  fupport  of  a  profeflbr  o£ 
Aeology,  befides  the  profeilbrs  of  divinity  already  eftablifiied^ 
and  aoo/.  for  twenty  exhibitioners  at  10/.  each  per  annunu 
Tart  of  this  grant,  however,  was  withdrawn  by  his  fucceffor 
Queen  Anne,  by  which  means  a  profeflbr  and  fifteen  ftudents 
(exhibitioners)  were  difcharged  froknthe  benefadion. 

For  a  long  period,  little  dfe  was  taught  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh  befides  the  dead  languages,  the  divinity  and  pmlo- 
fophy  of  the  fchools,  and  fdme  branches  of  the  mathematics 
then  m  general  ufe.  After  the  Reftoration,  Revolution,  and 
the  accemon  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  however,  profeflbrs  of 
other  d^Mnrtments  of  fcience  were  appointed  y  s^nd  in  the  year 
1721  the  fchool  of  medicine,  which  has  fince  lifen  to  fuch  un* 
paraUed  eminence,  was  founded.  Many  excellent  profeflbrs  in 
all  the  various  departments  of  fcience  have  adorned  this  univer- 
fity»  but  its  celebritv  does  ndt  reft  merely  on  the  merits  of  its 
teadiers.  Thefe  mdeed  were  the  caufes  from  which  ^be  efle£b 
Has  followed.  The  perfons  educated  at  this  femina^,  rnanf 
of  whom  have  made  a  diftinguilbed  figm;e  in  the  world  for 
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nearly  a  century  paft,  likewife  refle£):  a  high  luftre  on  the  place 
vrhere  they  wer^  firft  initiated  into  the  principles  of  fcience  and 
true  philolophy.  And  this  univerfity  has  reared  many  of  thofe 
who  as  ftatefmen,  lawyers,  divines,  phyficians,  mathemati- 
cians, poets,  and  orators  now  exhibit  on  the  extended  theatre 
of  ment. 

The  mean  appearance  which  the  o}d  buildings  of  the  univer- 
tity  exhibited,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  £sime  which  it  had  acquired^ 
vras  long  a  subje£b  of  general  complaint.  The  difficulties 
'which  prefented  themfelves  to  the  projeftion  of  a  new  building 
bowever  becoming  lefs  formidable,  a  **  memorial  relating  to 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh"  was  drawn .  up  by  one  of  its  pro- 
i  feflbrs  in  the  year  1768.  In  this  memorial  a  propofal  for  re- 
building the  fabric  of  the  college  on  a  regular  plan,  on  the  fite 
of  the  did  buildings,  was  fubmitted  to  the  conCderation  of  the 
public  ;  voluntary  contributions  were  to  be  received  from  pa« 
txiodc  individuals,  and  places  were  to  be  opened  for  fubfcrip* 
tions  under  the  management  of  proper  perfons,  in  order  to 
nufe  a  fund  fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  defign*    This- pro- 

Krfal  feemed  for  a  time  to  intereft  the  public  ;  but  the  means 
ing  infufficient  to  realize  the  project,  it  was  laid  afide  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  fliould  prefent  itfelf.  This  did  not 
occur  tin  after  the  An:^erican  war,  when  the  magiftrates  of  the 
City  fet  on  foot  a  fubfcription  /or  ere^iing  a  new  ftruc* 
turej  according  to  a  defign  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
late  celebrated  architefi;  Mr.  Robert  Adam.  Confiderable 
fums  having  been  thus  obtained,  part  of  the  old  building  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  foundation  ftone  of  the  new  college  was 
tsddon  the  i6th  of  November  1789  by  Lord  Napier,  as  grand 
tnafter  mafon  of  Scotland.  The  building  for  fome  time  went 
on  rapidly ;  but  the  fum  colle£ted,  though  large,  being  far  from 
fu^cient,  it  was  necefiarily  (topped.  The  north-^weft  comer  is 
the  only  part  which  has  peen  quite  completed,  but  a  fum  of 
money  having  been  given  by  his  majefty  for  forwarding  the 
work,  the  eaft  jFront  has  been  nearly  (iniihed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  building  however  appears  like  a  vaft  ruin ;  and  it  is 
probable  chat  unlets  it  is  made  a  national  concerpy  and  a  grant 
o£  money  is  given  by  parliament  for  its  completion,  it  wiU  long  . 
remua  i|ofini(bed« 

l%e  ftudents  who  attend  the  umverfity  of  Edinburgh  are 
not,  like  moil  others  in  the  kingd<mi,  ob%ed  to  adopt  any  par*  . 
ticcdar  mode  in  their  living.  They  mix  promiicuoufly  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,,  ^nd  live  in  the  manner  beft  futted 
to  tLeir  circumftances  and  inclinations.  Neither  do  the  rules 
of  the  college  require  that  they  (hould  appear  in  anj  peculiar 
drefs.    tn  die  choice  of  their  academical  purfuits  alio  they  are 
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left  at  perfe£l  freedom.    The  chairsr  have  alwajs  be^n  fiHed 
by  able,  often  by  very  eminent  men. 

The  library  is  valuable  and  extenGve.  It  owed  its  firft  be- 
ginning to  the  teftamentary  donation  of  Mr.  Clement  Little}  ad« 
vocate)  in  1 5  80.  An  apartment  for  holding  the  bdoks  was  ercAed 
at  that  time  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles  (now  the  Parliament 
Square) ;  but  the  college  being  founded  in  the  following  year^ 
they  were  removed  there  in  1582.  There  are  properly  two 
libraries  belonging  to  the  Univerfity ;  but  one  ^  of  tnefe  con- 
fining moftly  of  books  in  divinity,  is  appropriated  folely  to  the 
nfe  of  the  ftudents  of  theology.  In  the  library  are  many 
curious  manufcripts  and  interefting  hiftorical  documents; 
among  which  are  the  original  contra£i  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot» 
with  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  a  Bohemian  proteft  againft  the 
council  of  Conftance  for  burning  John  Hufs  in  14179  witK 
105  feals  of  -Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  annexed ;  and 
fome  oriental  manufcripts.  Here  is  alfo  kept  a  fine  copy  of 
Fordoun's  Scotichronicon,  beautifully  written  on  vellum.  The 
library  room  is  adorned  with  feveral  portraits^  the  chief  <£ 
which  are  thofe  of  RobertRollock,  the  firft  principal,  King 
James  VI.>  Napier  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  John  Knox,  Prin- 
cipal Carftairs,  'phomfon  the  author  of  the  Seafons,  the  late 
celebrated  Principal  Bobertfon,  zad  Provoft  Elder.  The  coUege 
library  receives  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers' HalU 
The  only  other  fund  for  -its  fupport  is  the  money  paid  by 
ftudents  at  matriculation  y  and  5/.  given  by  eachprofefibr  at  hi^ 
admifiion.  The  amount  of  thefe  fums  is  uncertain,  but  ha^ 
been  eftimated  at  about  150/.  per  annum.  The  books  are  un- 
der the  care  of  a  librarian  and  an  under  librarian,  who  are  both 
appointed  bv  the  college.  The  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory  be- 
longing to  tne  Univerfity  is  fmall,  but  the  number  of  fpecimens 
is  daily  increafing.  The  mufeum  of  anatomical  preparations  is 
particularly  valuable,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  profeflbrs  in 
this  department.  There  is  alfo  a  coUedion  of  anatomiod 
preparations,  belonging  to  the  profeflbr  of  midwifery. 

The  ieilions  of  uie  college  continue  for  about  fix  ogionth% 
beginning  in  Odober  and  November,  and  ending  in  April  and 
May.     The  annual  number  of  ftudents  who  frequent  this 
'  feminary  is  from  laoo  to  1400. 

The  botanic  garden  and  the  obfervatory  are  eftablifhrnents 
well  deferving  of  notice,  and  the  ftudies  of  anatomy  and  medi« 
cine  are  much  aflifted  by  le£tures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary. 

'Edinbuugh  High  School.'  In  the  account  given  of  vauv 
ous  towns  and  cities,  notice  has  been  taken  of  their  eftabViflie^ 
fchools  I  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  intitled  to  partical2i]r 
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attentionj  and  dafles  among  the  national  eftablUhments.  The 
firft  attempt  toward  its  eftablifhment  was  in  15199  when  for  its 
encouragement  the  magiftrates  prohibited  the  books  taught  in 
the  High  School  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  private  fchools.  Before 
die  end  of  that  century,  it  was  eftablilhed  in  its  prefent  form^ 
and  confifts  of  a  re£lor  and  four  mafters.  Annually  in  the 
month  of  O£lober  boys  are  received  into  the  firft  clafs^  and  re- 
main with  the  mafter  to  whom  they  firft  enter  during  four 
years ;  after  which  they  are  removed  into  the  reftor's  clafs, 
where  they  remain  one  or  two  years.  In  this  way  there  are 
five  dafles  of  different  years'  ftanding,  and  each  mafter  is  occu- 
pied only  with  his  own  clafs.  Once  a  week  the  re£lor  vifits 
one  of  the  clafles  in  rotation,  the  mafter  of  which  at  the  fame 
time  vilits  and  examines  the  xeGtcn^s  clafs.  The  mafters  have 
trifling  falaries;  the  ftated  fees  are  five  fliillings  quarterly^ 
diough  ten  (hillings  and  fixpence  are  now  generally  eiven ;  and 
the  reftor  receives  quarterly  one  (hilling  from  all  the  boys  in  the 
four  junior  clafles  in  addition  to  the  fees  of  his  own  clai^.  The 
Ichool-faoufe  confifts  of  five  apartments,  befides  a  great-hall 
irhere  the  boys  meet  for  prayers,  and  a  roomin  which  a  library 
j^  kept.  It  is  a  plain  ftone  building,  in  t)^e  middle  of  a  con- 
iiderable  inclofed  area.  There  is  an  annual  examination  of  the 
ibhool  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  at  which  the  magiftrates  of 
the  city,  the  profeflbrs  of  the  *univerfity,  the  clergy,  and 
fa9h'men  of  letters,  and  relations  of  the  boysj  or  others 
as  think  fit,  are  allowed  to  attend.  The  parents  and  tutors  ol 
the  boys  are  at  all  times  admitted^  when  they  pleafe^  to  obferve 
their  prog^efs. 
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In  this  divifion  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  prin- 
cipally relied  on. 

Hiftorians  differ  materially,  that  author  obferves,  in  the  re- 
prefentations  they  give  of  the  ancient  revenue  of  die  Scottith 
monarchs.  Dr.  Robertfon  fays  that  their  income  was  fcanty 
vaA  precarious ;  and  that  they  were' kept  in  cbntinual  indigence, 
anxiety,  and  dependence :  whereas  it  is  aflerted  by  others,  that 
iiich  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  that  the  kings  of 
Scotland  poflefTed  property  and  wealth  fully  adequate  to  their 
wants,  and  at  leaft  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 

Spulence  of  their  dominions,  to  thofe  of  the  other  princes  of 
urope.  The  fburces  of  their  revenues  were  fimilar  to  those 
of  die  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  at  that  time.  They  poflefled 
coilfiileTable  domainsi  wUch  on  the  one  hand  were  perpetually 
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.  * 
duninifhing  by  gmnts  ^o  itiiMAu^a,  aod  a  profiife  libeiaKtf 
to  the  church ;  and  6ix  tiie  ^Aiety  received  continu&d  acceiffions 
from  the  confifcations  ii(4iicK '  fe  oftea  took  place  iaagesoE 
(\ich  turbulence  ahd'  cdfifufion.  The  fovisreigns  of  Sootlaiid 
alfo  enjdyed  the  cufttnns,  mlhes^  and  fi{hmg$)  which  were  not 
unproduftir^.  (JccafidniiUy  tkey  ppfleiled  vaittable  propevty 
and  eflates  iii  England ;  Mid  taxes  were  ibmetiines  leriod  oa 
great  Emergencies  rar  public  pui^fbs*  « 

The  firft  tax,  levied  ^h  'Scotland,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  can  be 
traced  by  record,  was-  fot  'Ae,purpofe  of  pyQcuring  from  the 
Englilh  cmwn  a  full  and  cdinptete  renunciation  at  its  claims, 
to  the  horhage  ^nd  dependency  o£  that  Country*  WilUana 
the  Lion  was  unfortunately  « taken  prifoner  by  the  Engliih» 
whiTft  he  was  beiieging  the  ^aftle  of  Alnwick  in  Northumber- 
land, tti  order  to  procure  his  releafe^  both  the  king  and  the 
people  of  Scotland  becanie  bound  to  acknowledge  the  feudal 
fuperlcftity- of  the  EnglHh-42Wywn  ^  and  Henry  IL  then  kiing 
of  Enghin4  adually  rec^li^ed  the  homag^  of  WilHani  an4  .hi» 
fubje&S}  but  Richard  L  -to  otder  to  procufe  money  for.  ^ 
h6ly  war, -and  preferve^  his  dominions  iki  .peace  duriiig  ltt& 
abfende,^  agreed,  in  confldetutioii  of  DOfOeo  ]iiarkB,.fterlit|g^ 
to  abandon,  and  folemnlytofenoiimcey  alllclajmitothe  homage 
of  the  Scottifh  crow^.-  it  ii  impofiible  aLprefent  to  af(^ttaiiir. 
whether  the  fum  was  levied  by  ^phmtary^oaiitributiony  by  tie 
autho^ity^  of  the  crown,  «v«by  tki^  fai^&>^tX3£  pailiafiient  Ifr 
is  only  knewn,  that,  as  it  was  intended  ibctUfigeneffaL  baiieSt^ 
it  was  not  paid  from  the^  private  revenusr^tfvtheibv^rego,  ,(tpd' 
ihconfidetable  indeed  tobeaf  fnch  a  bMnrdeii^  but  by  tiK  pi&lia 
at  large.  »    i^  ,  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Aieitmider  IIL,  in  iajo>the  whole  ro]^ 
income  is  eftimated  at 'ia>ooo*  marks^.  The  crown  bnd» 
having  fufieted  greatly  dWing  the  wa^s  betfween  England  and 
Scotland,  Robert  Bruce -obtained  from  pariiament  m  i^td  a 
fubfidy  of  the  tenth  penny  for  his  life.  His  fon,  David,  beiftg. 
taken  prifoner  in  Englahd/his  ranfom  was  fixed  at  looiooo'  ' 
marks,  which  was  afterwards  increafed  to  loo^ooo/.  fterlin^ 
which  was  fcrupuloufly  difcharged,  the  lafl:  payment  being 
made  to  Richard  IL' in  1383. 

There  ftill  remain  two  rolls,  which,  though  rather  incomplete 
fumifh  evidence  fufficiently  fatisfactory  of  the  revenues  and, 
expences  of  the  Scottifii  crown  at  the  commencement  of  jDavid'a. 
reign.  The  firft  is,  an  account  by  Reginalde  More,  lord  chaixv- 
berlain  of  Scotland,  of  the  receipts,  and  iflues  from  the  5>th 
of  December  1329,  to  the  20th  June  1330.  The  total  re- 
ceipts, ihclucUng  84/-  i^*  i^  of  crown  Tents,  &c*  amounted 
•nly  to  1,685/.  i6a  zid.,  and  the  expences  to  31436/-  ^•i^* 
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llie  fiKpIus  expenditure  ccnpifequetitly  was  19750/.  12/.  2}^» 
The  other  contains'  the  receipts  and  expences  nrom.  the  14th 
€i  Mareb  1330,  to  the  14th  of  December  133 1.  The  whole 
receipts  during  this  period  came  to  ^%/^isL  13/.,  the  expenses 
to  11,047/*  ^S*'  7i^'9  ^"^  ^^  there  was  another  deficiency 
to  the  amount  of  1,632/.  is^'jiJ,  That  there  ihould  be  fucn 
ad  onfavoarable  balance  is  tiot  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  there 
is  included  in  the  account  of  the  expenditure  the  fi;m'  of 
6^66/.  13/.  4^.  in  complete  payment  of  30,000  marics,  which 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  England  and  Scot- 
Ittid^  the  latter  was  obliged  to  pay,  to  compeniate  for  the 
damage  which  the  Englifii  had  recently  fuftained  by  the  Scottifli 
iocurfions. 

The  period  to  which  this  account  relates  exceeding  the 
^pace  of  a  year,  and  there  being  included  in  it  fome  contributions 
to  aid  thtf  crown  in  difchaxging  its  debts  to  England,  renders 
It  difficult  to  make  an  exaS  calculation  of  the  royal  income. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  received  in  the  above  period 
487/.  2/.  11^  from  the  difierent  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
TiL  14/.  lid,  from  that  of  Lanark.  The  various  feudal  pre- 
^rpgattves,  for. the  colle&ing  of  which  the  iheriffs  in  the. different 
counties  were  refponfible,  came  to  1,474/.  18/.  oid^  making 
ia  all  3,769/.  3/.  lod.  The  account  was  for  the  fpace  of  about 
twenty-two  months;  confequently '  the  receipts  per  month 
would  be  171/.  6s.  6id*f  and  per  annum  2,227/.  4/.  ^d,  of  the 
maaej  of  Scotland  at  diat  rime. 

As  to  the  real  value  of  this  fum,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  from  the  price  of  different  articles  being  inferted  in 
tfaefe  accounts.  It  appears  from  them,  that  a.  ton  of  wine 
mame  ealy  to  ^L  6s.  Bd.  Scotch  ;  that  feven  chaldron  two  bolls 
of  wheat  came  to  91A  i^.  io{i.  Scotch,  which  is  about 
xdr.  lid.    per  Scotch  boll,    and   iL  i/.  4|//.    per  Engliib 

riterf  that  the  price  of  a  mart  or  ox,  fatted  to  be  killed  at 
term  of  Martinmas  in  November,  was  10/%  oriQ^.fterling;. 
and  the  price  of  a  (heep  only  i^d.  Scotch.  Thus,  though  the 
ibm  W2$  Imally  the  real  value  of  this  monareh'»  income  was 
aoc  incoofiderable. 

James  the  Firft  of  Scotland,  among  his  other  misfortunes^ 
Ind  to  number  an  unjuft  detention  in  England  of  fourteen  years? 
.  dmnion,  for  the  expence  t>f  which  he  was  afleffed  at  40,000/. 
fteiiii^  and  obliged  to  leave  twelve  fons  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  Scotland  as  hoftages  for  the  payment.  To  raife  this 
itiiB,  two  ads  were  paffed,-  the  one  impofing  a  ta)c  of  twelve 
pence  in  the  pound  on  all  goods  and  rents,  ezcepring. drawing 
esen,  riding horfes>  and  utenfils  of  houfej  and  tUb  other,>the 
following  taxes. 

S  4  On 
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Oa  each  boll  of  wheat        -  »       •  -      2 .  p 

On  e^ch  boll  of  rye,  bear^  or  peafie  -t  •14. 

On  .each,  boll  of  o^ts         »       .«  *  -06 

On  each  cow  and  her  follpwera  of  two  years  old   -      6    9> 
On  each  wether,  fow,  &c.        -  -  -       i     q    ; 

On  each  drawing  or  ploughing  0x9  of  and  above 

.   three  yeara  old  •  -  -        -      tf    p 

On  each  wild  mare  and  her  follower^  of  three  years 

old  r  -.  -  -  -     ID:    o 

It  is  not  to  be  wondsred  at  that  fach  taxesi  impofed  upon  a 
people  wiMffa^principal  weakh  coofifted  in  their  cattle^  fhovid 
occafion  much  clamour)  aid  confequentiy  tint  it  was  imtxA 
impoffible  to  peifevere  id  lerying  it.  With  regird  to  the  Soottiib 
hoftages  (as  we  have  no  acccvnt  of  their  being  releafed)  it  is 
fuppofed  that  they  either  died  in  England,  or  were  difmi&d^ 
swhen,  in  confequence  of  the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafkef,  boA  pcnties  found  atnec^bry  to  cukmte 
the  friendftip  of  Scortand. 

The  povmyof  the  cropwn  in  the  tetgii;  of  James  II.  was 
fo  very  gfeat^  that  it  occafioiied  in  the  words  of  an  old  a^ 
^  the  povertie  ef  the  realme  in  general,  and^manie  vther  in** 
**  convenienfts  are  diere  thvow^  the  quhiikia  were  too  laag  to 
<<  expreme*''  To  remedy^o  great  an  eviti'  it  was  enamdy 
that  the  whole  of  the  cuftoms  of  Scotland  fliould  be  paid  to 
the  king  alone  I  and  fuch  as  had  penGonaooc  of  that  brmdi 
of  the  revenue  were  to  be^odierw^  fadsficd.  Land»  of  con* 
fideraUe  extent  alfo  were  onalienably  annexed  to  the  crown  $ 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal  to  difpofe  of  diem  widioat 
the  confent'  of  the  eftates«  Such  fegolacians  have  often  been 
,  ordained'^  ^nd  •  in  -evei^  country  refutbpinbnB '  have  been  prao* 
tifed. '  But  public  domains*  can  hardly  be  mtained  by  any  ktw, 
hewever  ftri^  fvom  dw  fidfifli  intrigues  flf  ceurders;  Even 
in  republics^  diofe*who  aiein  power  ave-tqualty  rapacioea  and 
fttoorfsful.     ' 

These  Is  a  curions  account  extant,  cf  the  public  revenue  of 
Scotland}  in  die  reign  of  James  III,  as  made*  up-  for  the  year 
1474,  1^  John,  bifliop  of  Glafgow,  then:  tteafurer*.*  The 
receipts  for  <x>mpofition8  of  charters,  wards^^  mafriageB,^sdirfs> 
efch^ts,  lemiflMmS)  &c.  amounted  to  39^40/.  19/.  ^iL  flcouJu 
In  the  difcharge  it  is  ftated  that  the  expence  for  the  kiogi'a 
perfon  amounted  to  Ii8/.'i8x.  64/.,  dnt  of  the  queen  to 
XI 3/.  I A  6tLf  and  that  of  the  prince  t0  4i/.  i/.  8i«,.  making 
in  all  for  dieexpence  of  die  royal  family  ayjAijr.  &/jScotdu 
The  balance  -being  1,967/.  i/.  8J.  Scotch,  it  is  pvobable  was 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  houfehdd  atidtonatioial 

1 1  purpofes. 
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porpefiBS*  Bat  die  real  ralue  of  fuch  an  income  ought  not  to 
be  eftimated  according  to  modem  ideas.  Its  importance  ought 
to  be  caklilated,  not  from  its  nominal  amonnty  but  from  what 
it  coidd  dien  purchafe ;  which,  according  to  the  prices  then 
cftabBflied,  would  be  '^ut  le^ooo  oten. 

During  the  long  minority  of  James  V.  {who  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  when  fcarcely  two  years  of  age)  the  aroyal  property 
and  income  were  fa  much  wafted  or  -embezzled  by  thofe  who 
eovemed  the  kingdom,  that  when-  he^^An^  of  age  he  found 
nimfielf  immerfed  in  the  greateft  difficulties.  Even  the  royal 
paiaoes^ were  ftfipt  of'  tbeir  f amitufe»  ^od  haftening  to  ruin : 
nor  *wafl' there  any  money  Tesiainiiig  i»  the  eichequer«.  As 
an  £Xftdient  for  procuring  wealth,  James  befitated  whether  he 
fliottld  attack  die  clergy «or  the  nobles  9  each  traidered  gifts  to 
arerttfae  danger  £rom  thcir.claft,  aod>adviiedthe  king  to  direA 
it  towaard  the  otliec^  btthis  death  freed^both  parties  From  their 
appiehenfions. 

Confideradile  quantities :of  goU  ore.  were  ibvud  aboiiA.  this 
time,  at  Crawford  Mooir  in  Clydefdale  i  miners  from  Oennany 
woreemj^loyed  toadig  lot  and  coUeft  it  rand  when  James  in 
JS37f  ^^na  married  ftt  Paris  -to  the  ^daughter  of  Francis  i.,  men« 
tioa  is  made  oif:a  nfeuabekF  of  coveted' (CUps  ftUed  with  pieces  of 
gold,  iht  native  produtte  «f  .Scotland^  which*  that'  monarcb 
diOtribitted  among  the^guefts  who  were  pseient  at  the  nuptial 
ceremDoj.  J 

Among  the  curious  and  importslnt.  events  which  diftinguifh 
ilka  iseig^  of  Mkry,:a  plan  attempted 'to  be  enforced  by  the 
qoam  regent,  het  mother,  during  her  .minority ,  of  impofiag 
a  penftaaent  tax  upon^i^tidt  and  maintaining  a  ftanding  army, 
is  aot  the  leaft  remavkaUe.  'The  greater  nobles  had  lb  far 
dagcaerated  from  the  fpirit  iff-  their  anchors,  and  dreaded  fo 
mnch  die  refentment  q£  the  court,  tfaiA  ifta  general  aflembly 
of  btfiiopsi  earls,  abbots, .  and  lords,  who  called  themfelves 
lords  of  the  feoxet  council,  the  phn^was  approved  of;  but 
about  three  hundred  of  the  lefTer  barons  aflembled  ia  a  body, 
and  repfefented  to  die  regent  the  dibrace,  the  impolicy,  and 
die  ioji^ice  of  fuch  a  meafure.  13ie  wealth  of  the  clergy 
fdieved  the  difficulties  of  the  crown,  and  a  portion  of  it,  when 
confilbted,  was  applied  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
die  FioicftaBt  minifters,  who  enjoyed  as  yet  no  certain  means 
of  fuhfiftence.  The  whole  of  the  ecde&aftical  revenues  in 
Scotland  at  that  time  amounted  tozt  71473/.  13^.  10^  Scotch, 
of  which  the  third,.  Of  72»49i/.  6/*  yidi  was  appropriated  to 
dieib  paUic  fmrpofes.  Mary  unwillingly  confented  to  the 
ptopofiiii  and  her  attachment  to  the  religious  and  political 
'  ~     of  the  court  of.  Rome  being  well  known,  notwith* 

ftanding 
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ftanding  her  countenancing  to  obnoxious  a  meafttre^ihe  re* 
ceived  not  long  after  a  papal  fubfidy  of  89O00  crowns. 

During  this  reign,  many  odious  modes  of.  raifing  money 
were  adopted.  Some  towns,  fufpe^^d  of  difdffe£iion  to  the 
queen,  were  fined,  and  heavy  taxes  were  levied  on  the 
.  boroughs  in  general.  An  attempt  was  made  to  compel  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  lend  money  to  the  crown ;  but  they 
refilled  fo  unprecedented  an  exadion,  until  fufficient  fecurity 
was  given  for  the  (urn  that  was  bprrowed. 

At  the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  the  public  treafury  was  fo 
much  exhauftcd,  that  it  could  not  fumifh  the  money  neceflkry 
to  equip  fome  veflels  for  attacking  the  infamous  Earl  of 
Both  well,  who  had  taken  flielter  in  the  Orkneys,  where,  he 
fubfifted  by  piracy ;  and  he  might  have  remained  hi  the  un- 
difturbed  pofieflion  of  thofe  iflands  for  fome  time,  had  not 
James  Douglas  Earl  of  Morton  defrayed  the  charges  required 
for  fo  neceffary  an  armament. 

The  king's  affairs  were  fo  embarrafled  that  he  thankfully 
accepted  an  annual  penfion  of  5,000/.  fterling  from  Elizabeth* 
And  although  fond  of  the  fplendour  of  th#  hierarchy,  yet  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  give  .his  affent  to  an  ad  by  which  the 
whole  landed  pofleflions  of  the  church  were  annexed  to  die 
crown.  This  great,  refource  was  however  rendered  of  little 
avail  by  the  profufenefs  of  James  to  his  favourites, , and  in 
confequence  of  all  former  grants  having  at  the  fame  timel)een 
confirmed. 

The  year  1597  was  diftingutihed  by  the  greateft  tax  that- 
had  ever  been  levied  in  Scotland.  The  fum  of  200,000  marks 
.was  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  fending  embafladors  to  foreign 
courts,  to  obtain  the  afliftance  of  the  continental  powers^ 
ihould  it  be  necefiary,  to  infure  James's  fuccellion  to  the 
Engliih  crown :  of  which  100,000  marks  were  to  be  paid  from 
the  ancient  property  of  the  church ;  66,666  marks  8  (hiUing» 
and  10  pennies  by  the  barons  and  freeholders;  and  331333 
marks  4  {hillings  and  6  pennies  by  the  boroughs.  Anodier 
tax  was  granted,  in  162 1,  to  continue  for  four  years,  of  30. 
(hillings  yearly,  on  every  pound  land  of  old  extent,  and^of  doe 
twentieth  penny  of  all  intereft  due  on  bonds^  billsy  and  other 
fecurities. 

There  is  an. account  extant  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  it  is  impoflible  to 
afcertain  the  real  value  of  the  income,  from  the  variety  of 
articles  of  which  it  confifts;  for  it  contains  not  only  the 
money  received,  but  alfo  the  wheat,  bear,' malt,  oats,  oatmeal^ 
mutton,  capons,  poultry,  cunnings,  (rabbits,)  doves,  onions, 
geefe,  falmon>  herrings,  butter^  lads,  martisi  ftirks,  &c«  paid 

to 
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to  the  .crown.  .  Fromx  th«  fame  manufoript  it  appeay^;  that 
anno  1634. the  penfions  and  gifts  00  the  Scotch  efts^liihmeAt 
aipoonted  to  the  following  fum. 

.   Penfions  payable  in  money       -       -    ^^  302)859  jScotch. 
. .    ^75  chaldrons  df  visual  converted  into    329300 

Total    -    33Si«59^ 

There  were  alfb  other  confi^er^bl^'  burdens ;  and  ti^'  whole 
v^as  fo  heavy  aload^  that  his^Scottiflj^aunifters  recommended  to 
CbarleSp  either  to  enforce  the  a^  ths^t  had  been,  m^de^for  the 
rcAuoptionof  the.cfown  lands,  or.  to  praAife  more  economy.  * 

Thjs  principg)  branch  of  thq  revenue  of  the  crojwn.at- this 
ume  was  the  cuftomsy  rwhich  were  let  to  farmi  and  produced, 
in  1628,  the  fum  of  133,666/.  13/.  Scotch  money;  of  which 
74,666/.  13/.  were  paid  upon  the  import  of  wines  1  and 
5p^o/.  on  all  other  goods  br<^bt  in^  ihe  kil^dom*- 

The  only  parliamentary  tax  in  this  reign  was  granted  in 
166^;,  it^  was  t;hirty  {hillings  $(;f>tcb  on;  every  pouyudUand  of 
old  extent ;,  and  the  tixteeath  penny. of  all  intereft  for  the 
fiiace  of  fix  years ;  bu^  it  is  not  knQwn  wjbat  fum  it  j^Oduced* 
On  the  fubjugation  of, Scotland  by-thearn^s  of  Cromwell,  tb* 
nation  experience4  ^  rigours '  af^  grievous  burdens .  of  a 
inilitary  gov^rnpie^. .  Before  the  u(iifpation»  it  4s  iprobable 
that  the  income  of  Scotland  could  not  exceed  40^0004  fterjiog 
p^-annufn^  whereas. jijft^  th^t  ^y^U  'the  fo&owipg  fun^s  were 
anpnally  exacted.;.  ,,.      .  .  ■        .     ^ 

Ibcom^  of   Scbtlaiid^'  as  laid  before  ParJiamentj^  7ih  Aprils 

'    *      '  Sterling. 

Byateffinencsof  4^6/.  a  ttionth'-     ^  *     -£^2,060    o    o 

By  tbe  income^of  dM^pTdpetty  of  the-cft>wri, 
and.  th^  ieittift<  utmUaHy  pttid  irito  the  '£x- 
ditqtter       .  "  u  ■«-         -         •  •  '  • 

By  cafuatties  .and  *  Uncertain  rents         * 

By  cMnpofition  ^f  fififnaittre^  ' '         - 

By  Cttftotus^  inward  and  outward^  and  excife 
of  goods  imported 

By  the  duty  on  (ea-coal 

By  ialt  duties  ^  .  . 

BiHifeonheer,  ale^and  aqu^-vltx 

Borfekure  of  fnniggled  goods 

Imereft  of  money  appropriated  fof  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  judges'  falaries 

Total 


•  S.3'i4  <« 

57^,  3 
92^  6 

Si 

s 

0 

12,500  0 

•  2,216  5 

1,674  9 

47.444  13 
595  10 

0 
4 
S 
4 
"J 

•  .  39»  S 

0 

143,65a  II 

ti 
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The  eocpMces  ef  Scotland  at  that  time  were  as  follows : 

To  the  anny         .  -  -  ^  270,643    4  2 

Salaries  of  the  council  and  other  officers      -  9)4io  11  o 

Contingent  charges  of  the  council       «        -  350    o  o 

Salaries  to  the  court  of  Exchequer               •  1,833    4  2 

Contingent  charges  of  the  Exchequer           -  80  10  ai 

Salaries  to  the  courts  of  juftice         •          -  4*246    4  o 

Contingent  charges  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ^  485  12.0 

To  the  commiffioners  of  excife  and  cuftoms  «  4yi77    9  6 

Their  contbgentexpences        •        -  771     9  4 

Salaries  to  the  court  of  admiralty                 *  304    8  8 

Its  contingent  expences        -            -  167  14  i 

Charges  of  ad  hofpital        -            -        ;    •  $87  10  6 

Fire  and  candles  to  the  army              -         -  *  59297  19  4 

Penfions  and  other  temporary  contingencies  8,915  15  9 

307,171  12    ii 
The  revenues  of  Scotland  eame  per  annum  to  143,652  11  11 

The  balance  confequently  was  163,619    o    9^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  Scotland,  under  a  military  and  defpotic 
govemmenti  infiead  of  yidding  a  rerenue  adequate  to  its 
expences,  was  every,  year  confiderably  deficient 

In  the  firft  parliament  which  Charles  11.  aflbmbled,  a£l8 
were  pafled,  hy  which,  befides  the  ordinary  crown  revenues, 
480|OOo/.  Scotch,  or  40,000/.  fterling,  were  granted  during 
die  king's  life,  partlv  to  be  levied  by  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  partly  by  monthly  rates  upon  the 
towns  and  counties.  In  addition  to  this  annuity,  the  ftatee 
in  1665  impofed  a  tax  of  forty  fliiUings  yearly,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  years,  upon  every  pound  land  of  old  extent  belonging 
to  the  temporality,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  upon  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  the  different  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom,  to  affift  .the  crown  in  the  profecuting  the  Dutch 


Durmg  this  reign,  the  military  mode  of  levying  money,  by 
quartering  foldiers  in  the  houfes  of  thofe  who  were  deficient 
in. the  regular  payment  of  their  taxes,  wfaidi  had  been  fihrft 
pra&ifed  in  1649,  during  the  grand  rebellion,  was  re-«na£i«d 
and  too  frequently  pra£bifed. 

In  1685,  eig^t  months'^ceft,  as  it  was  called,  payable  half- 
yeariyi  amounting  to  576,000/.  Sootdi,  or  48,000/.  fterling, 
was  granted  by  parliament  during  tibe  life  of  James  die 
Second. 

t  In  die  reign  of  William  HI.  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
voted  land  taxes  for  feveral  years,  amounting,  in  the  whol^ 

to 
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to  ^3»3itA  fteiling;  a  poll-tax  proceeding  gradually  from 
fmail  tndefinen  who  paid  4/.  21/.  per  annunii  to  dukes  who 
were  affeffed  at  8/.  6s.  M.  i  hearth^monej  was  alfo  in^pofed  in 
Scotland,  though  reprobated  in  England,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
the  aflefiin^it  on  the  intereft  of  noonev,  which  after  repeated 
trials  had  been  found  untenable.  ^ 

The  revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  Union  confifted  of  die  fol- 
lowing particulars ; 


1.  Crown  rents  which  produced 

-  jC5»5o<5 

2.  Feudal  cafualties 

3,000 

3.  The  cuftoms 

-    30,000 

4.  The  excife        -        -         - 

-    33»5<5o 

5.  The  poft  o£Bce 

-       iji94 

6.  Coinage  inpoiitioni 

-       1,500 

7.  The  land  tax        • 

-     36,000 

•  Total 

-  110,694 

To  put  both  nations  on  an  equal  fooling,  it  was  agreed  that 
l2fO0o/.  of  additional  land  tax  fliould  be  levied  in  Scotland  ; 
smd  it  vras  ftated  by  die  Scotch  commiffioners,  that  v(4ien  ' 
peace  vras  concluded,  the  cufloms  would  probably  yield 
20,000/1,  the  excife,  if  properly  coUe£^«d,  16,500/.,  and  the 
poft  ofiBce  806A  per  annum,  in  addition'  to  their  former  pro- 
duce^  making  in  all  160,000/. ;  but  the  a£bual  revenue  at  the 
Union,  free  of  all  charges,  viras  only  110,694/.  The  debts  of 
Scotland,  however,  were  proportionably  inconfiderable,  being 
only  about  i6o,oooA  By  the  15^1  article  of  die  treaty  of 
Umon,  the  equivalent  that  Scotland  vrasto  receive  for  fuch 
branches  of  the  cuftoms.  and  excife  levied  in  that  country, 
ae  were  appropriated  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  England,  con-» 
traded  previouAy  to  the  Umon,  was  fixed  at  398,085/.  10/.  oi. 
It  viras  fpecially  provided,  however,  hj  the  faid  article,  that 
any  addition  to  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  beyond  the  fum  of 
639500/.  per  annum,  ihould  either  be  dedicated  to  public 
m^esin  Scotland,  or  that  an  additional,  equivalent  fliould 
be  paid  to  that  country,  in  proportion.to  the  increafe  of  thofe 
bfaoches  of  the  revenue }  at  leaft  in  fo  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cabk  to  the  paymesit  of  the  debts  contn&ed  by  England 
befofe  &e  two  nations  were  incoiporated  together.  It  has 
been  aflened,  that  the  cuftoms  of  England  were  over-rated, 
in  order  to  render  the  equivalent  as  little  as  poffible.  There  is 
leaibn  to  believe  that  large  quantities  of  goods  were,  before 
Midfummer  1706,  brought  to  England,  and  afterwards  ear- 
ned to  Scotland,  in  order  to  get  the  drawback,  and  were 

fraudulently 
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fraudulently  re-ifiiported  rinto^  England  aftet  the  Union,  duty 
free-  ' 

The  {MTogrefs  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland  being  incla^M, 
fince  the  Union,  in  that  of '  England,  does  not  require  any 
particular  illuftration.  As  now  paid  it  may  be  confidered 
under  two  heads.  Firft,  the  hereditary  or  private  property  of 
the  crown.  Secondly,  the  public  income  of  the  country. 
«  There  are  various  branches  of  the  public  revenue  or  9c6t- 
land  to  which  the  crown  of  Scotland  lays  claim  as  its  here- 
ditary ,and  private  property,  more  efpecinUy  certaiti  crown 
rents  an4  feudal  cafualties^  the  rents  of  certain  lands  formerly 
pofleflerf  by  the  bifhops  in  Scothmd ;  the  ntsw^fiibfidy  of  the 
cuftoms ;  a  (hare  of  the  feizures  made  by  cutboni-houfe  officers  % 
a  fliare  of.  the  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the  tocife;  the  heredi- 
tary and  temporary  ezdfe;  fome  -coinage  dtties;  together 
with  the  produce  oi  certain  toyal  prerogatives^   -■ 

As  to  thA  revenue  vrhich  the  nation  at  large  derives  from 
North  Britain^  as  the  fame  taxes  with  hardly  any  exceptions 
exift  in.ScotWd  as  in  Englaiaid,  the  income  of  this  part  of  'the 
iiland  m^f  be  rconfidmred  under  the  fame  general  'heaiis; 
namely,.  <^ft<HBS|  excife^  ftstmps,  and  incidiHifis,  together  with 
the  taxes  ifdhi^h  ate  annvially  ioipofed  tnftettd  ofbebg  per* 
mauently^j^anted.       -        t  «;  ' '  '* 

"the  income  derived  from  thefe.  fev^ral  fources  in  die  year 
which  ended  on  the.  fifth  «rf  January  i8't3i  was. 


CuAoms 

• '  ' 

-  £  flfn.744  8   2 

ExcHe 

*'     ' 

-    ij7atf,9do  14    9i 

Property  tax 

-'' 

-      066,^go  14    4 

Land  tax 

^  '  ' 

74,s$i  10    4{ 

AjETefied  taxes     ' 

■■  -i 

-    •  412,977  19  Hi 

Stamps 

»      .;-''• 

-      348,523     2     5 

Poft  office       - 

'     m> 

i<J7,877  18    0 

MifcellaneouB 

Giofs 

-        14,526    9    8{ 

-  4,5»«)>8^2  17    ^i 

Off  charges  of'  managemmt  and 
corapeniations  and  allowances 
to  (uperannuated  and  retired 
officers       -        -        -        -     3<$4>293  ^3     8 


,.  Nett        -  45i5S»599    3  "I 

~-    ■  '  -   '  * 

The  bplle^ion  of  thefe  £everal  impofts  is  regulated  on  a  pboi 
exactly  Gmilar  to  that  adopted  in  England.  .  Tberp  is  a  boafd 

•        of 
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of  cuftoms,  widi  fttbordinate  cuftom-houfes  in  various  ports ; 
a  board  of  ezcife  and  fait  duties,  with  proper  officers  diftri- 
bttted  throvgh  thecountry  ^  a  tax  office,  and  a  poft  office. 


TRADE. 

In  the  drfcrtption  already  given  of  the  feveral  counties  of 
Scotland,  mention  has  been  ma^e  of  the  produSs,  animal, 
vegetable^  and  mineral,  which  by  the  aid  of  induftry  may 
be  rendered  profitable  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  trade. 
Commerce  was  not  in  early  times  the  favourite  purfuit  of 
this  nation,  although  it  was  never  utterly  negleded,  and  oc- 
caiionally  promoted  with  all  the  vigour  of  government,  and 
the  eagem^fs  refttlting  from  a  general  fenfe  of  advantage* 
The  cdamities  arifing  from  war,  and  the  military  fpirit  dif- 
fttfed  among  the  people  damped  the  zeal  of  commercial  en- 
teiprize  until  a  fettled  form  of  fociety  permitted  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  to  ufe  the  bleffings  of  their  foil,  and  avail 
themfelves  of  their  induftry  and  fagacity.  Since  that  period. 
the  pro^efs  of  England  in  the  paths  of  commercial  prosperity 
has  not  been  more  mari^ed  than  that  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
benefits  of  induftry,.  integrity^  and  capital  have  been  fully 
leoognized  and  abundantl^f  enjoyed. 

Fisheries.  Scotland  is  fo  favourably  fituated  for  all  forts 
of  fiflieries  that  a  portion  of  induftry  has  always  been  em- 
ployed in  that  direfUon,  and  many  writers  have  anxioufly 
refffefented  to  government  the  propriety  of  extending,  by 
bounties  and  all  other  means,  the  facility  of  applying  to  this 
mode  of  induftry  and  fource  of  profit.  '  It  is  furmifed,  but 
appttrensly  without  fufficient  authority,  that  at  a  very  remote 
period  indeed^'  early  ^  the  ninth  century,  the  people  of  the 
Netfaeriaods  fupplied  themfelves  with  faked  fifti  from  Scot- 
laiuL  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the  importance  of 
lius  undertaking  was  well  underftood,  protected  by  remiffion 
of  duties,  and  carried  to  fuch  an  extent  that  the  Frith'  of 
Forth  was  frequently  covered  with  boats,  manned  by  Englifli^ 
•Sootdfti,  and  Qelgic  fifiiermen.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Aberdeen  was  famous  for  the  curing  of  fiih.  In  fubfequent 
dines  ordinances  were  ifiiied,  ftatutes  enaAed,  corporations 
£nrmed,  and  public  money  allotted  for  the  extenfion  and  en- 
ooaragement  not  only  of  the  herring,  cod,  and  other  fiflieries 
lor  fi^ply  of  food,  W  alio  of  the  whale  fifliery.  Between 
the  years  175 1  and  1776  the  herrins  fifliery  increaied  from 
rworeflels  whofe  tons  were  148,  whofe  crews  were  33  men 

Iboysy  and  whofe  capture  confifted  only  of  313  barrels  of 

fifli^ 
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fifli,  to  294  veflels  bearing  r4,i93  tons,  having  as  Aetr  cfewt 
3,365  man  and  boys^  and  bringing  home  51)863  barrels  of  fifiu 
This  advance  was  much  accelerated  by  a  timely  bounty,  which 
in  1776  exceeded  21,000/.,  but  neverthelefs,  during  the 
American  war,  owing  to  the  increafed  price  of  barrels,  {alt, 
naval  ftores,  and  Teamen's  wages,  the  bufinefs  rapidly  declined^ 
and  in  1782  only  147  bufles,  msdcing  7,291  tons,  manned  with 
1,067  perfons,  and  producing  139457  barrels  of  fi(h,  were  em« 
ployed.  Since  that  time  die  bufinefs  has  been  profecuted 
witn  increafed  vi|[Ottr,  eftablifliments  have  been  formed  in 
advantageous  pofiuons  for  curing  the  fi(h  taken,  but  ftill,  in 
the  opinion  of  well  informed  writers,  much,  almoft  evory 
things  remains  to  be  done  $  it  is  even  fuppofed  that  the  valM 
of  fifli  taken,  confumed,  and  exported,  excluiSve  of  die  wbakt 
filhery,  might  be  made  to  exceed  ten  millions  fterling. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  feveral  counties,  norice  has  been 
taken  of  their  commercial  produAions,  and  of  various  eft^ 
bliihments  for  the  manufi&ure  of  metals  and  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  other  ftufTs.  The  principal  canals  are  enumerated  in  % 
general  lift  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

Shifping.  In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January 
181 3,  the  (hipping  entered  inwards  was  39403  veffels,  burthco 
3 1 81306  tons,  and  employing  201792  men;  the  (hips  cleared 
outwards  were  3,462,  burthen  3291664  tons,  and  they  had 
229423  men. 

Banks  and  Bankehs.  In  Scotland  are  three  diartered 
banks,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  and  tlie 
Britiih  Linen  Company ;  their  united  capitals  are  eftimated  by 
Mr.  Colquhoun  at  three  millions  and  a  half. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland^  now  called  the  Old  Bank,  was  creirtied 
by  an  zGt  of  parliament  in  1695.  The  company  were  em* 
powered  to  raife  a  joint  ftock  of  1,200,000/.  Scots,  or  ]oo,ooaiL 
fterling.    Their  afiairs  are  managed  by  a  governor,  depvty 

SQvemor,  and  twentv*four  direAors.  The  capital  ftodc  is 
ivided  into  {hares,  01  which  the  fmalleft  is  1,000/.  Scots,  and 
the  largeft  ao,ooo/.  In  the  ele£kion  of  office  bearers,  the 
qualifications  requifite  are9  that,  the  eovetnor  muft  be  poflefled 
of  at  leaft  89O00/.  in  the  ftock  of  the  company,  the  deputy* 
governor,  69O00/.  and  3,000/.  for  each  of  the  dnedors.  Plo» 
prietors  who  have  a  (hare  of  i,ooo/.  of  ftock  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  managers ;  and  thofe  who  have  fto^ 
above  that  fum  have  a  vote  for  every  1*^000/. 

In  the  year  17749  thii  company  obtained  an  ad  to  eidaxge 
their  capital  to  21400^000/.  Scots,  or  20Q9O00/.  fterling,  and  it 
was  provided  that  no  one  individal  fliould  pofiefs  in  tie  vrfiofe 
more  than  40,000/*  in  ftpck,  and  Ae  qoalificatJOD  for  the  offices 

of 


qC  fMMmor-atid  dirvClors  was  dMbkd.  *  In  «784f  179^2,  ud 
17941  thay  obtained  fimilar  powers,  and^itlieb  capital  »  now 

a  nnlUoB  fterliiig^ ^ 

TUs  composiy  has^  cftaUtflied  brandiai  in  ^iTcry  confiderable 
towu^in  Scotland,  eto^pting  Glafaowy  whidi,  in  conftqnence 
of  an  aimcable  adjuftn«iit>  to  avoid  ri^ralfltip,  is  left  to  tiie  royal 
huik*  By  agteemeiit  Ae  kmep  hai^  a  branch  at  Glafgow»  a|id 
mid  no  brand)  in  any  other  town  in  Soodand.        • 

The  Bank-:  was  eftabiiihed  in  a  houfe'tiown'  a  nanow  lane 
at  the  ibiith  fide  of  that  part  o£  die  HigbStrs^t  tailed  the^Lawn 
Market ;  hot,  at  a  great  expenctj^  Ttfaetoompaliy  «feAed  a  mag* 
aifident  ftniftiire,  whiclv  is  fittMbd  flo  the<notfthward  of  the 
^iHigh  Street^ -in  (uH  vmw  of  Prinee's  Streer.     At  th^^dom-. 
flacQcaenient  of  the  boiUing,  very  ferious  difionMee  vt^re'ex- 
'peiicnced«-  in  confequenee  of  •  thch  feme*  oircamftaBCe  which ' 
.  fiennerlv  annoyed  the  aiobiteft  tf  the  North  Bridge  ^  it  wa$- 
fonnd  that  the  wbolev  earth  on  that«&lt  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  High  Street,  ftands-was  not  natwral,*  but  badl^en  biought ' 
thftfaer  when  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  was  origiiliaily 
laid  out  for  bttilding.  ^  The  confequencewaSi  that  after  cutting 
down  the4]de  of*  thefaill  fat  festrohof  folid'giOtnd  for  a 
ibnndatiqii'to  an-inMenfe  ^th^  die  4it]l  abbt^'gave-^ayy 
.  and  orerwhelmed  die  foundation  that  had  b^ff  elSaved  'out. 
^iW-rubbifh  was  no- fboaea  tssmofed  Uian  the'Sd^of  the  hiU 
again  gave  way  repeatedly;   fo  that  the  taik  of  diggin^^he 
ferindatioa-wH  feveral-'tiihes^  renewad;  •    In  the  mean  while^ 
the^  eaith  above^  ta^fotaaerdilfoiice-tiyward'  the'  High  Street, 
.  began  -to  open^-  SomeTevyftelty'bttildingSi  deprived -of  the 
-fnppoft  which  die?  had  received  ftoiu  'the 'weight  of -'earth 
%dioiiMig  to  th^ir  fomidationsy  mvtt-begxn'  to  gWe  way}    The 
inhahitasita  removed,  and  die-  houfes<  were  tidcen  down.  ^  A 
fnflkiaidy  firm  foaqdadon  of  tettiral  clay  having  been  at  laft 
obtained,  the  building  was  rapidly  urged.  -  It -was  reared  in 
^moft  foli4  manner.  r£nOrmott§  quahdties  of  inortiiir' and 
maiy  ftooes  were  buried,  and  a  fabric  't^rtted  npwards,  csfpabte 
of- refifting  the  incumb^  weight  <tf  thd'nVo^nt»n.    It  fbrms, 
upon  the  whole,  a  beandful  and  moftAmetb  fabric;  -  • 

Tbe  RcfJBmi.  '  By'thfeaydalffe  Ht  ^nbii,.Se6tHnd  was 
dedared  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  dudett  whidiwei^  levred  by 
-way  of  cttftoma  or  exdfe  in  EnglaffiN^  and  thefef  ddtiv^s  having 
heea  .aqpprbpriated  for  th^  difi£arge  of  debts  cdntt^fied  by 
England  before  the  Unioii,'  Seocland  was  to  re^eive.certain  fums 
as  an  equivalent.  The  proprietors  of  thefe  fumd,  to  th^  extent 
of  248,$So/»  fterling^  were  ere&ed  into  a-body  corporate,  under 
die  name  otAeEqtmaleni  Company  i  and  obtained  a  toyal  charter, 
SUEmpwering  fiich  of  them  as  inclined  to  fuUcribe  their  (hares 
'vol..  IV.  T  in 
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in  die  joint  (took  ftr  that  {Ms/pofe^  to  ccnrnr  on  ibe<lm6«i&1iC 
hwkixxg:  thefei  fubftribers  having  contribulied  ^  c/^ipi  "of 
111,000/.  were  in  1727  erefbed  into  a  body  oorporsM^'fo  be 
<;alkd;  ^<  Ite  Rajal  Bm^t  pf  ScHh^d^  ted  the  manfigeaMit  of 
tbeir  affiiirs  decbt^  to  be  in  si  gOTomoi^  d<iptftjF*gb^^twr»»»i» 
^Tdtnary  and  nine  6ttniordittai7'<lire£borft.  Thtfit  ^vpital  ia 
1738  was  ^ncreafed  to  1509900/.  In  conieqvcnce  of  rtjftt 
jealous  and  narro^Rr  pdicyi  whioh  tiH  of  late  yeiirs  w^-fo>ciM»» 
4npn  among  commatcialcompaQies>  when  the  Roytd  Bank  was 
£rft  ereded,  that  company  ptrohaled*  up  aU  the  notes  of  die 
Sank  of  Scotland  which  they  4>oiiild  obtaiiH  and  tfkade  fnck 
A  nin  lUpon  thi^baiik^  as  reduced  it- to  i^onfiderabie-^ifiieMkiea* 
To  avoid  fiich  difti^ffeafor  the  fifeture,^  the  Bank  of  Scotlaml, 
on.  the  9th  of iNovamber  1 7301  began  to  iflue  5/.  notes^  payable 
fO^/demaiHif  or  5/*  Zf.6d*  fix  monUis  after  thdr  being  prefafttcd 
^op  payment!  in  .the  option  of  the«bank.  On  the  .1^  of  JDe^ 
(Cumber  1732*  the  R^al  Bank  bogan  to  iffue  notes  with  a  finu* 
lar  claufe.  i?he  otter  bailing  ooihpanies  in  Scotiattd  fooad 
it  convenient  to  follow  the  example.  Bank  notes,  frfioned  with 
4hefe  optional  claufes,  and  for  the  mod  trifling  fuma,  e^^ea 
igs*  fterliiig)  were  generally  iffued  and  Currently'aop^iited  in 
jpaymentf  fo  that  filver  wtis,  in  a  manner,  baniflied ;  but  an  adl 
oi  parliament  4n  1765  prohibited  all  promiflbry  notes  payaUe 
,to  the  bearer  undier  lA  fterling  1  and  declared  void,  all  tbe 
optional  daules. 

.  lie  Britijb  Linen  Company^  with  a  capital  of  loojooo/.,  was 
[incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1744^  vi^th  a  view  to  cfncouiage 
the  manufii£kure  of  linen  in  Scotland*  By  the  eonftituuon  of 
.this  company,  its  afiairs  are  declared  'to  be  under  the  nwmg»- 
m^nt  of  a  governor,  depu^-goyamor,  and  five  dke^tofea,  Iq 
«  department  feparate  from  Ae  linen  trade,  it  carries  oa  the 
bu^iiii  of  banking,  land  iflfiiea  prqcniflbry  <iotf»  like  the  two 
.fonn^  companies. . 

iSiifKBRs.  The  banking  bufin^s,  .according  to  Mtw.Col- 
.4|Mhoi9i,  IS  carried  on  by 

,  .  Forty-three  baling  eftabtiflmieQts^  where  there  are  th|W  and 
upwards  in  the  principal  towns.  • 

Twentyrnine  banking  eftabU0i9iant$ir  where  there  ase  .one 
and  two  in  the  inferior  towns.  •  .      • 

But  as  a  large  proporticm  of  thefe  are.branofaes  pi  the  ohfliF-* 
tered  banks,  wliofe  i^gpitals  are  already  ftaM^  ^  private 
^picaU  may  be  eftimated  nt  about  9o9»oooA 


isat. 
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THE  METROPOLIlfe. 

HttT9U*    Edimboroh  b  cme  of  die  iBoft  ancient  clli^ 
in  tbe  noffth  of  Euxope  ^  its  name»  as  already  has  been  obfenred, 
kas  defied  the  refeaorch^  of  etymologifts^  and  its  origin  is 
aotcone&ljasoeitaBaed  by  hiftorians  or  antiquaries.    S^ne 
cmninftaaees  tend  to  inrdrYe  in  peculiar  obfcurity  the  hiftpry 
of  this  dty.    It  is  fituated  in  the  Roman  prc^ince  called 
Takmia;  whidi  inclnded  the  territory  between,  the  two  cele- 
bMed  Roman  Walls  of  Hadrian  on  the  fouth,  which  crofled 
she  ifland  from  Newcaftle  to  Carlifle,  and  thfe  wadl  of  Antoninds 
en  the  WMrth;  from  Carriden  cm  die  Forth  to  Dungbfs  on  tlfe 
liver  Clyde*     This  territory  alfo,  at  a  fubfequent  period^ 
hdonged  to  the  Pidis,  and  was  conquered  from  diem  by  the 
Scots  under  Kennedi  II.     As  Edinburgh  is  fituated  withih 
fifty 4biir  miles  of  the  EngUih  border,  its  neighbourhood  was 
Ae  feeoe  of  many  fanguinary  confli£ks,  during  federal  centuries. 
bis  probable,  that  the  Angular  rudenefs>of  the  territory  on 
which  Edinburgh  is  fituated,  with  its  precipices  and  abrupt 
deoUfilies,  which  render  it  extremely  inconvenient  for  an 
extenfive  capital,  were  the  very  circumftances  which  brigbally 
led  to  its  eftaUiftment,  as,  by  rendeiring  it  of  eafy  disfence, 
they  contributed  to  its  prefervation  in  very  barbarous  times  i 
at  leaft  there  is  little  doubt  that  die  moft  rugged  part  of  it^ 
tliaC  iS  to  fay  the  caftle,  is  the  moft  ancient,    '^e  oldeft  appeU 
hrion  i^ven  to  this  fovtreft,  is  <  The  Caftle  of  Agnes's  Hill/ 
It  was  likewife  diftinguKbed  by  the  appellation  of  Cqfirum 
PmUanam,  or  the  <  Maidens'  Caftle,'  fuppofed  from  its  being 
die  tefideaee  of  the  daughters  of  the  kings  of  the  Pi£ls  till 
she  time  of.  theic  intfiriage.  .  The  name  of  the  city  has  alfo 
been  afcrtt»ed  ito  Edwin,  a  Saxon  priiice  of  Nordiumberland, 
irho  began  his  reign  in  dry,  and  conquered  much  territory 
firom  die  Pida. 

In  the  early  periods,  the  annals  of  Edikiburgh  frequently 
cecord  die  injuries  infilled  in  theinvafions  of  the  Englifli,  who 
femetimes  poflefled,  fometimes  ravaged  the  city,  and  once  die 
caftle  was  deftroyed  by  the  Scots  themfelves,  who  doubted 
their  ability  to  prevent  its  being  occupied  by  die  enemy.  Iif 
proportion^  however,  as  the  independence  of  Scotland  became 
pftabftflicd,  and  the  hoftile  iiKurfions  of  the  Ebglifli  were 
ioQpcnded^  Edinburgh  gnufaially  rofe  into  confideratioh.  Its 
-Btuatixm  in  the  ibudi  of  Scodand,  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from 
.die  EngUfli  border  to  fecure  it  from  furprife,  while  it  was  near 
CBomh  CO  be  accounted  a  proper. pofidon  for  fuperintending 
At  4mnce.of  the  kingdom,  prolMibly  contributed  to  render  ft 

T  2  a  royal 
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a  royal  refideace«  and  laid  a  fonqdarion  for  its  becoming  tiie 
ordinary  feat  of  ggivernment.  The  kings  of  Scotland  dvdt 
in  it ;  parliaments  were  frequently  held  tnere,  and  in  every  no* 
(peA  it.grew.  to^rd  the  dofe  t>f  the  fourteenth  ceitt«M  'to  be 
QQ^er^  as  tlie  capital  of  tlie  country.  Henoe  the  SoofbdOi- 
princes  ^nd^TO«red  to  render  themHelres  popniar  whJb  Ae 
citizens  ^  Edinburgh,. and  beOowed  onthem  many  priviieget. 
Robert  HL  permiited  all  the  biiraefies  to  buiki  hotrfes  wtttun 
t^e  caftle,  probably  as  a  place  of  retreat  againft  boftile<iafa- 
fipn,  Jn  13291  Robert  I.  granted,  to  diem  the  harbonr  ^md 
a|iils#f  Lcithi  but  it  would^  appear  that  His  MajeAytirar 'not 
Qonfid^red  as  proprietor  of  the  banks  of  the  nn»f  or«£  the 
ibore  adjoining  to  the  harbour ;  as  the  inhabitants  v«re  trodttr 
the  neceiTity  of  purcbafing  from  Sir  Robert  Logan  of  Refta^ 
ngy  the  basics  0r  wafte  piece  of  ground  extending  from  die 
walls  of  the  boufes  to  the  river,  to  be  conyected  intoSriiarflosr 
quays  i  with  a"  right  of 'making  ways  or  roads  tluro«|^  the  lands  ' 
of  Reftalrig,  keeping  certain  faoipSi  and  eieding.  grattuies 
within  the  town  of-  Leith.  James  IL,  in  i4;9»  empowerdd 
the  corporjitian  to  fortify  thexi^  by  fiirromiding  it  widfe-m 
vrall^  amd  to  defray  the  expenoe  bya  tason  thetnbabitairts. 
The  original  ws^l  began  at,  the  foot  of  tliQnorth-eaft  rock  of 
the  caftle»  (where  il^  ruins  of  a  fmall  fortnefs  are  ftill  to  be 
Csen,)  and  pr^eeded  eaft ward  along  the  foot  of  the  Utt  ad- 

J'oining  to  the  north  lock»  till  it  came  nearlv  oppofite  to  die 
lead  of  the  High  Street.  From  this  place  to  the  prefisst  North 
Bridge,  the  city  was  defended  by  the  North  Locbt  but  fipom 
that  point  to  the  head  of  the  Canongate  the  kind  of  defence  is 
unknown.  From  the  Nditfa  Loc1i»  oppofitr.tb  the  nmet  end 
of  the  High  Street,  the  walkadvanoed  fiwdtfrard  to  mt  fum^ 
mit  of  the  hilli.  where  At  was  intorfeded  by  a  gate  tyf  com- 
manication  between  the  town  and  tfaecaftlei  Emhi.dttS'^ate 
the  wall  proceeded  along  the  fouthem  brow^  AerbiSrp^i>^ 
tng  to  the  fouth-eaft,  to  the  middle  of  what  is  Jiow4:slM  dae 
ITj^  BfiWf  irom  the  arched  pAe  vdiich  was  anciendy  pheed 
there ;  thence  it,  proceeded  ftiU  eaftward  along  the  face  of  the 
hiU,  till  it  reached  what  is  i|e«r  caAed  Grafs  ClAg  from  wUch 
it  cspfl'ed  the  High  Street. oUiquek  to  Leith  Wynd.  Heife  a 
irpntinued  range  of  hottfes».and  afterwards  a  wall»  completed 
^tUe  defence.  .     • 

After  the  (own  had  been  fortified  in  the  mgn  of  James  D.^ 
xhe  citizens,  either  in.  confequence  of  inciealing  nnmberSrOC 
of  a  paflion  which  feems  ftill  to  adhere  to  diem  for  having 
Jhoufes  without  the  borough^  Tory;  fpeedily  ereAed  die  Cowgete^ 
which  in  thefe  times  was  ^ccomited  e  amgntficent  Areet^  end 
vas  inhabited  by  perfons  of  the  ftcft  diftinAion.    A&e^  ihe 

battle 
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batde  of  WMden^  Ait  CWgate,  witli  the  lanes  adjoining^  and 
tke  l)n»ad  ftreet  at  the  weftem  extremity, .  called  the  Grafs 
Market,  >rere  included  wtthin  the  city  by  the  new  wall.  This 
new  Wall  is  to  be  feen  commencing  upon  the  fouth-eaft  fide 
of  the  tock  of  the  Caftle ;  thence  it  defcends  obliquely  acrofs 
the  Talley  to  the  fouth,  where  the  gate  left  in  it^  received  the 
appdkuion  of  the  JFe/l  Port ;  then  it  afcends  to  the  brow  of 
the  (oothem  ridge,  and  turning  eaftward,  it  proceeds  along 
tke  north  fide  of  the  gardens  of  Heriot's  Hbfpital  and  the  Gray- 
gnats'  Cburck^yaid  to  Brlfto  Port ;  and  from  Brifto  Port,  ad- 
vaacmg  in  the  fame  diredion,  it  ftill  inclofes  the  buildings  of 
Afgyle  Square.  It  has  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
bttildinffl  of  the  New  College )  but  it  (till  remains  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Royal'  Itifirmary  and  the  High  School.  At  the  Pleaf- 
ance,  that  is  to  (ay,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cof^gate,  it  turns  norths 
ward  toward  the  eaftera  extremity  of  the  moft  ancient  wall. 
Thtts  it  appears,  that  the  wall  reared  after  the  battle  of  Flod«> 
den  was  chiefly^  or  rathet  felely,  conftruded  for  the  purpofe  of 
defending  the  Giafs  Market,  together  with  the  Cowgate  and  its 
adjoinipg  lanes.  At  a  fubfequent  period,  in  1620,  the  magif* 
tndteff  pitrchafed  about  ten  acres  of  ground  on  the  fouth-weil 
of  the  city,  on  the  fumitiitof  the  fouthem  ridge  where  Heriot^^ 
Hofpical  and  th^  Charity  Workrhoufe  now  ftaiyi ;  and  an  ad« 
dmonal  wall  was  built  to  include  this  newly  purch^fed  territory 
wtAin  the  limits  x>f  the  city's  fortifications. 

As  Bdioboxgh  continued  from  this  period  till  the  Union  til 
be  the  metiopolis  of  Scotland,  its  hiftory  is  the  biftory  of  thef 
Inngdora,  and  it  is  not  therefore  intended  to  detail  that  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  this  work. 

Description.  Edinburgh  is  fituated  in  55  ^57^  of  north  lati* 
tude,  and  in  3*^  14^  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  It  ftandtf 
fiear  the  centre  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country,  and 
wridnn  two  miles  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Leitb )  toward 
wliidi,  by  the  extenfion  of  its  buildings,  it  is  rapidly  approacli-* 
ing ;  and  m4iicfa,  for  this  %nd  other  re«ifons,  may  be  confidered 
as  one  of«tt8  fuburbs.  '  * 

It  is  extiiemcily  difficult  to  give  by  defcription  a  corfeA  idear 
q€  die  city  of  Eainburgh,  on  account  of  the  ftrange  irregularity 
of  die  tenitofy  upon  which  it  is  fituated,  and  of  the  great 
diTOffity  of  the  form  and  afpe£i  of  the  buildings  of  which  it 
iKmrxonfilb. 

TSie  Frith  of  Forth,  adjoining  to  Edinburgh  on  the  north,* 
ii-lfom  five  I0  finren  miles  in  breadth.  Eaftward  from  Edin-^' 
bvrg^  and  Leith  is  the  bay  of  Muflelburgh,  which  is  the 
kucgeft  bay  im  this  4Bftiiary  or  frith,  and^  advances  feveral  'milei 
joathward  ta  the-  town  or  village  from  which  it  derives-  ttt^ 
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name.  The  harbour  of  Leith  is  fituated  in  an  angle,  or  a  felt 
of  pemnfuhj  formed  by  the  ordinary  line  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  norths  and  by  Muflelburgh  bay  on  the  eaft.  Edinburgh 
loNoks  downwards  upon  the  fea  on  two  fides,  ^nd  ftanda  at  ilearly 
an  qqu^l  4iftaiv:e  from  MuflTelburgh  baj  oh  the  eaft,  and  from 
the  general  line  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  north.  From 
Leini,  and  the  whole  fliore  of  the  bay  of  Muflelburgh,  the 
counii'y  afcends  gradually  and  regularly  weftwatd  toward  the 
centre  and  northern  parts  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  from  the 
diftance  of  two  to  three  miles.  Between  the  fouthem  quarter 
of  the  city  and  Mufielburgh  bay,  the  mountainous  tmGt  called 
Arthur^s  Seat  is  interpofed.  At  the  harbour  of  Leidi,  the 
fmall  river  called  the  Waiter  of  Leith  falls  into  the  fea.  To 
the  horth-weft  of  Leith,  along  the  (hore,  the  country  is  re^ 
gular  and  beautiful  j  its  form  is  triangular,  having  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  north,  on  the  fouth  the  water  of  Leith,  diverging 
from  the  Frith,  and  running  like  moft  ScottiQi  rivers  and  even 
Tivulets,  in  a  deep  bed  with  elevated  banks.  To  the  weftward^ 
this  territory  very  gradually  and  flowly  continues  tq  widen,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  afcend,  for  fome  miles,  till  the  foudiera  pait 
of  it.  is  crofled  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge  in  the  form  of  a 
jCock's  comb,  called  Ccrflorphine  Hi/bf  and  the  reft  of  it  begins 
to  flppe  downwards  to  the  river  Amon,  on  the  nortb-weft. 

From,  the  Water  of  Leith,  two  mUes  weftward  from  tlie 
harbour,  the  country  to  the  fouth  rapidly  ^cends  to  a  very 
Gonfiderable  height.  The  afcent  terminates  in  a  horizontsd 
ridge,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  b  about  three  hun^ 
dred  feet*  above  die  level  of  the  fea.  Along  the  fummit  of 
thi$  ridge  is  fituated  what  is  ufually  called  the  New  Town  o£ 
Edinburgh}  which  from  its  elevated  pofition-is  enabled  to 
overlook,  toward  the  north,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  op* 
pofite  bold  coaft  of  Fife ;  and  on  this  fide  the  beautiful  inter- 
fei^ing  territory,  which  is  well  cultivated  and  adorned  widi 
niimerous  villas. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  New  Town  ftanda 
is  a  deep  valley ;  fouthward  from  which  fuddenly  afcends  an* 
Qther  ridge  or  long  hill,  upon  which  is  placed  the  Old  Town» 
€ft  the.  moft  important  part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh* 
This  ridge,  whofe  higheft  point  is  on  the  weft,  tenninates  ia 
that  quarter  in  a  precipitous  and  lofty  rock,  on  which  the 
caftle  is  placed  ;  the  hill  gradually  defcends  to  the  eaft.  On  the 
ridge,  formed  ly  its  fuipmit,  the  High  Street  is  built^  which 
terminates  on  the  eaft  at.  the  valley  on  whidi  die  palace  of 
Holyrood-houfe  ftandfi^  From  the  High  Street^  ^akmg  ite 
whole  length  from  the  caftle  to  the  palace,  fucoeflive  naxrcMr 
lanes  delcenil  down  tbefteep  fides  of  tte  hill}  dide  on  the 
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Mirth  tenninafiie  ill  dib  talkj  wkich  divides  die  New  {roin» 
the  Old  Town,  and  wlucb»  from  its  anciently  liaving  been? 
eoTcred  with  water,  is  termed  the  North  I^xh ;  on  the  (butb^ 
the  lanes  from  the  High  Street  defcend  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
italley*  m  which  is  the  ftreet  called  the  Cowvate,  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  High  Street^,  and  the  remainder  of  this  bw  ground^ 
toward  the  weft,  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and  ancient  ftreet 
called  the'  Grafs  Market.  Toward  the  eaft  it  has  not  been 
bivik  upon. 

Txpm  the  Cowgate  other  lanes  afcend  toward  the  fouth,- 
.  where  a  third  long  ridge,  covered  with  buildings,  runs  parallel* 
to  the  High  Street  i  but  which  is  not  like  it,  formed  into  a' 
ppecipit^te  hilU  except  toward  the  ea{\,  where  it  approaches: 
Salifbury  Craigs.  On  the  fouth  it  defcendf  gradually  into  an 
e^ciienfinre  valley,  where  was  anciently  the  South  Loch,  oT' 
Borough  Loch ;  but  which  being  drained,  is  now  called  Hbpe> 
Paifc,  or  the  Meadow.  The.  notion  at  one  time  entertained 
that  the  Cowgate  had  been  covered  with,  water,  is  fhewn  b]^' 
Maitlaod  to  be  erroneous. 

The  ^itv  of  Edinburgh  thus  ftands  on  three  parallel  ridges  \ 
two  of  which  are  of  confiderable  breadth  at  the  fummit,  and  m^ 
i«  neatly  a  horizontal  dire£tion  from  eaft  to  weft«  The  cen- 
tral rid^  however,  is  fo  narrow  on  its  fummit,  as  in  moft 
places  barely  to  leave  room  for  the  breadth  of  tlie  High  Street. 
This  ridge  alfo  differs  from  the  other  two  in  this  refpefl,  that 
iaftead  of  running  horizontally  like  them  from  eafl:  to  weft,  its 
weftem  point  is  a  lofty  fortified  rock,  feen  by  travellers  at  a 
gneat  diftance,  while  it  gradually  defcends  eaft ward,  till  ar  the 
dtfbuice  of  a  mile,  it  finks  into  a  plain. 

To  the  Ibuthward,  the.  country  gradually  rifes  with  a  great 
variety  of  furface,  and  the  view  is  terminaled  by  lofty  moun% 
tains,  which  at  one  point  are  fcarcely  five  miles  diftant.  On 
the  weft  the  territory  is  more  level;. fo  that  from  Edinburgh- 
Caftle  a  fine  plain  i$  feen  richly  cultivated,  and  flretcfaxng  ak 
the  diftance  of  fourteen  miles,  where  the  country  gradually 
alipmds,  till  it  forms  the  elevated  traft  which  looks  down  upen 
the  eourfe  of  the  river  Clyde  and  the  city  of  Glafgew. 

On  the  eaft,  the  vicinitvi  of  Edinburgh  is  (b  irregular-  and. 

Tugg^  as  irrefiftibly  to^luggeft  the  idea  that  this  has  once 

.  been;^  fcene  of  fome  great  natural  convulfion.   ,  Three  hills 

'  ave  cl^fly  wortlqr  of  notice  ^  they  confift,  like  that.on  whick 

the  High  Street  ftands,  of  rugged  precipices,  with  an  elevated 

fununit  toward  the  weft,  from  which  they  defcend  or  trail' 

along,  in  a  gradual  manner,  eaft  ward*    The  loweft  of  thefe  is 

cfaeOatoaHiU. 

The  horizomal. ridge  of  the  New  Town  terminates  fuddfnly. 
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on  the  eaft,  oppofite  to  die  meddle  of  thb  Higli  Street.  The 
terricoiy  on  xhei  iiorth  eaft  of  the  New  Town  omfifis  of  a  gra^* 
dual  def<;exit  lAwafd  Leith^  and  that  on  the  fonth^eafty  ^^^ 
paffisg  a  fudden  chafniy  48  occupied  by  the  Calton  Hill,  which 
abruptly  rifes  aloft,  and  evhibitft  in  that^  quarter  affront  of 
precipitous  and  broken  rocks,  which  incroach  upon  die  North' 
Loch,  and  puts  toward  4h#  Old  Town  or  centre  of  the  cky/ 
On  their  fummit  is  an  obfenratorj;  on  one  fide  is  the  Bride- 
well ;  and  on  the  brow  of  the  nill  is  a  public  walk,  which 
commands  an  extenfive  view  of  a  group  of  the  moft  interefthig 
obje&s  which  the  wof  Id-can  exhibit — a  fertile  country,  a  great 
city,  a  fortified  caftie,  a  crowded  fea-port,  a  royal  padace,  and- 
agreat  extent  of  ocean  $  the  whole  diverfified  by  ragged  fodcs 
and  precipices  cloie at  hand,  and  by  thelofty  mountains,  which* 
border  upon  the  weftem  Highlands,  which  form  the  diftant 
horizon. 

-  The  ridge  to  the  fonthward  of  die  High  Street,  or  ^d 
Town. of  Edinburgh,  terminates,  like  that  on  the  north,  in  a ^ 
fudden  chafm  on  the  eaft,  beyond  which  a  lofty  precipice 
afcends*  Here,  however,  every  thing  is  on  a  grandef  fcale  i 
the  rocks  ore  more  lofty,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others,  which 
form  a  fiogular  traA  of  mountainous  territory  in  the  victnity  of 
the  palace*  The  chief  divifions  of  thefe  hills  are  caUed  &fi^ 
hsry  Craigs  and  Arthur's  Seat.  The  former,  a  semi^^ircular 
precipice  of  great  height  and  extent,  is  the  moft  wefterly,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  an  Earl  d  Salifbury  who 
accompanied  Edward  I1I«  in  an  expedition. 

Arthuv^s  Siat^  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Saliibury  Cnigs,  confifta 
.of  two  extenfive  hills ;  one  of  which  rifing  mto  a  lofty  peak' 
overlooks  the  furrounding  country,  and  b  819  feet  above  the 
low  water-maric  at  Leith. 

The  three  ridges  on  which  the  city  is  built  are  coimeded  by- 
bridges  built  acrofs  the  low  grounds  which  divide  the  whole 
town,  or  central  ridge,  from  the  New  Town  on  the  north,  and ' 
from  the  fouthern  diftrift  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

In  confequence  of  its  being  divided  in  the  way  now  ta&a^ 
tioned,  as. it  were  into  three  diftin£l  cides,  buUc  upon  feparate' 
parallel  eminences,  divided  from  each  other  by  intervening- 
vallies,  there  is  no  city  of  its  extent  .which  is  lefs  perpkxfaig 
to  a  ftranger,  or  where  he  is  lefs  lifeeiy  to  lofe  his  way,  tfaatt 
Edinburgh.  After  the  flighteft  infpeflion,  he  canirot  poflibly 
miftake  one  divifion  for  another ;  becaufe  the  Old  Town,  the  ^ 
New  Town,  and  the  fouthern  diftrid,  are  each  of  moderste 
extent,  and  have  norefeniblance  to  each  other. 

The  weftern  part  of  die  central  divifion  of  Edinbiirgh  rifea^ 
ah)ft|  and  overlooks  the  whole  city.     At  the  fammSt  or  preci- 
pitous 
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phone  extremitf  die  caftle  is  fitnated,  confifttng  of  an  ar^  '^. 
about  fix  Englilh  acres*  Before  the  invention  of  artillery  it  muft 
have  appeared  impregnable;  on  the  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth 
it  appcazs  inacceflible,  being  on  a  rock  of  300  feet  in  height, 
wbich  is  at  many  places  abfdutely  perpendicular.  On  the  eaft, 
tht  euly  quarter  from  which,  it  is  acceffible,  it  is  feparated 
from  the  buildings  of  th6  city  by  a  kind  c^  glacis  or  fpace  of 
about  350  feet  in  l^gth  and  300  in  breadth,  called  the  Caftle 
HilU  which  alfo  commands  a  profped  of  the  city  and  its  whole 
environs^  with  the  fc^)  and  theoppofite  coaft  of  Fife.  At  the 
weftem  termination  of  the  Caftle  Hill  is  the  outer  barrier  of  the 
caftle,  beyond  which  is  a  dry  ditch,  with  a  draw-bridge  and 
^aUe ;  the  whole  commanded  by  a  half  moon  mounted  with 
twelve  and  eig|hteeo  pounders.  Within  the  gate  is  a  guard 
rooms  beyond  which,  on  a  road  windmg  upward,  toward 
the  north,  are  two  gateways,  the  firft  of  which  is  very  ftrong, 
and  )uM  two  port-cullifes.  Beyoad  the  inner  gateway  is  a  bat- 
tery, mounted  with  bfafs  guns ;  near  which  are  ftore-hoi^e9 
for  mn-carriages  ancl  other  implements  'of  artillery.  On  the 
norm  is  a  grand  ftor&*room  and  arfenal,  which,  together  with 
tfaie  other  magazines  in  the  fort,  are  capable  of  containing 
30,000  ftand  of  ^rms.  In  addition  to  thoft  already  mentioned, 
are  Come  other  batteries  at  different  points  of  the  circumfe^ 
lence  of  the  rampart  or  wall  by  which  the  brow  of  the  rock  is 
encircled  ;  bi)t  the  fortifications^  correfpond  with  none  of  the 
fules  of  art,  being  built  according  to  the  irregular  form  of  the 
precipice  on  which  they  ftand.  So  that  to  this  dav  the  chief 
ftiength  of  the  caiUe  may  be  confidered  as  confining  in  its 
Mg^t  and  inacceffible  fituation.  The  higheft  part  of  the 
caftle,  which  is  towards  the  fonth-eaft,  confifts  of  a  number 
ef  houfes  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  affording  a  parade  for  exer* 
^e.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  laid  out  in  bamufks  for  the 
^iflicets. 

Higb  Street.  At  the  eaftem  ettremity  of  the  glacis  of  the 
caftle  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  begins,  and  continues  with^ 
eiit  iaiemiption  downward  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the 
fdace  of  Holyrood-houfe.  The  upper  part  of  this  ftreet  is 
about  T40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  North  Loch,  and  almoft 
j8o  feet  above  Holyrood-houfe.  The  ftteet  from  the  caftle* 
gate  to  the  palace-gate  is  5,570  feet.  The  defcent  is  regular^ 
and  it  runs  all  the  way  nearly  in  a  right  line  ;  at  the  fame  time 
tile  beodings  are  fufficient  to  interrupt  the  view  from  one  end' 
to  the  odier  i  and  the  view  is  farther  broken  by  fome  edifices 
wUcb  are  ftill  fuffered  to  encroach  upon  the  ftreet.  The 
H^h  Street  receives  various  appellations  to  diftinguifli  dtffe- 
parts  of  it;  near  the  caftle  it  is  termed  the  Ca/fU  Hill; 
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iomewhat  lawer  down,  the  L^wk  Market ^.itoxn  afarancktif 
trade  formerly  carried  on  there;  at  tie  fower  end  of  the 
Lawn  Market)  where  ftands  the  ancient  Epifcopal  C^edral^ 
or  Church  of  St.  Giles,  the  (Ireet  for  a  con&derable  difta^f  e  is 
called,  by  way  of  diftin£lion,  the  High  Street;  thi$  being  the 
moft  frequented  an4  public  part  of  it ;  further  down  the  hill, 
at  a  place  where  the  city  wall  anciently  croffed  it,  the  appeU 
btion  of\he  Canongatei^  given,  and  continues  downward  to  the 

5)alace.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  Lawn  Market  a  ftreet  de- 
cends  the  hill  fouthward,  in  a  winding  dire&ion,  to  the  Orals 
Market  and  Cowgate.  In  ancient  times,  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  was  in  the  middle  of  this  ftreet.  The  gate  was 
covered,  by  a  ftone  arch,  termed  in  the  Scottifii  dialea  a  bows 
and  hence  the. ftreet  recj^iv.es  the  appellation  to  this  day  of  the 
WeJiBow. 

From  the  middle  of  th^  Lawn  MaiJ^t  toward. the  nprth,  a 
communication  with  the  Nei^  Town  ha^  of  latc^  mrs  b^ 
open^  by  meams  of  a  gr^at  mound  of  earth,  w^icK  i^rodei 
the  North  Locb«  At  the  lovrer  end  of  the  Lawn  Mark^et^  tte 
ftreet  is  embarrafied  by  an  old  prifon,  and  fome.  houfes  calleA 
Luciethiotttbsy  which  occupy  the  middle  of  it.:  but  thefe  are 
beginning  to  be  remoyed.  Adjoining  to  them  ia  a  iinall  UffOif^p 
called  the  Parliamentrfii/e,  to  the  Toutfi  of  the  ftricet^  Tbel 
fides  of  the  fquare  are  formed  by  the  cathedral  of  St*  Giksr 
on  the  north ;  on  the  jtouth  apd  weft,  partly  by  the  parlisyneQt-* 
houfe*  The  remainder  of  the  fquare,  which  is  not  ext^nAY<>,: 
is  completed  by  lofty  private  buildings  of  he^n  ftone,  .^4  the* 
centre  is  adosned  with  a  beautiful  equeftrian  ftatue  of  CharfenJL 
A  Jittle  below  the  Cathedral  of  &t.  Qiles,  tie  Cro/s.oi  ^dOb* 
buigh  anciently  ftood;.and  the  fpot^  which  is  marked.  Syai 
Ibrt  of  radiated  pavement,  ftill  receives  the  appellation. of  thei 
Crofs.  Here  the  Scotdfb  ftatutes  wer^  anciently  proclaimed  p 
and  here  royal  and  other  public  proclamations  are  ftill.  inade*i 
Here  alfo  the  principal  citizens  in  former  times-  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  aflemblie  every  day  hetwix^t  the  hours-' of  one  anJ  tivio, 
in  the  afternoon  i  and  tor  their  entertainment  a  fet  of.  bells  ia. 
placed  in  the  fteeple  of  the  adjoining  cathedraJl«  t|poii.whi<i„ 
at  that  hour,  a  perfon,  who  receives  a  faUry  horn  the  magif* 
trates^  daily  plays,  in  the  manner  of.  a  hdrp&;hoTd«.a.vaciety^of 
tunes.  At  no  great  diftance  below  the  proper  qroyfa  of  Edia-» 
burgh,  are  two  great  bridges  of  communication  MiihicKconneft 
the  Old  Towa  with  the  northern  and  fouthem  diftri^^'  Thefe 
bridges  form  a  moft  beautiful  and  elegant  ftreet.  The-^entral. 
hill  is  alfo  crofled  fomewhat  lQw:er  by  another  ftreet,  wbic^  oo^ 
the  fout^  receiv^  the  aj^ellation  of  St,  Marfs  Wyndj  v^-om 
the  norths  of  Leitb  Wynd. 

The 
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Hie  Cowgtte  lefembles  the  High  Street  only  in  the  I^tinefe 
of  its  buUdingSy  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  fide  payement 
for  foot  paflengersy  and  being  now  rapidly  falling  into  decay, 
in  confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  the  city  into  more  favour-* 
able  fitnations. 

Fxoffi  the  Caftle  Hill  to  the  palace^  the  whole  fpace  is  oo^  . 
cupieds  or  rather  mod  inconceivably  crowded,  with  buildtnga 
in  rows  down  each  fide  of  the  hill.  Thefe  buUdinga  are  piled 
up  to  a  great  height ;  and  as  the  lanes  (of  j  as  they  are  calledf 
clofeSi)  between  the  rows  are  feldom  more  than  ham  fix  to  te^ 
feet  in  breadth,  the  lower  ftories  are  necei&rily  extremely  dark* 
The  lanes,  however,  have  fome  variety.  Thofe  which  admit 
a  carriage  to  pafs  dirough  them  are  ofualty  termed  wytuh% 
and  in  fome  places  fmall  ^uares  are  formed,  which  are  ufualiy 
termed  courts  g  but  none  of  tliefe  are  very  ancient. 

The  communications  betMreen  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh^ 
or  tlie  central  ridge  of  that  city,  and  the  northern  and  fouthera 
diftziQs,  are  themfelyes  no  fmaU  curiofities.  The  moft  remark* 
ableconfifts  of  the  twp  bridges, 'which  form  one  continued 
ftiee^  croffing  the  H[igb  Street,  and  at  right  angles  with  it> 
luijC^  the  North  Bfidgi  was  begun  by  William  Mylne  the 
ascbsteA,  brother  to  him  who  built  Blackiriar's  Bridge,  h, 
oonfifts  of  three  great  surches  with  fevend  fmatl  ones  at  eadi 
end,  of  the  following  din^enfions:  width  of  the  three  great 
arches,  72  feet  each;  breadA  or  thicknefsof  the  piers^  13 J. 
each;  width  of  the  fmall  arches,  20  feet  each \  total  length  of 
the  piers  and  arches,  3 1  o  feet  \  length  of  the  bridge  from  At 
High  Stneet  to  Prince's  Street,  1^125  ^^^  >  height  of  the  great 
an^es  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the  bafe,  68  \  breadth 
of  the  bridge  witlun  wall  over  die  arches,  40  \  'breadth  at  each 
end,  50  feet. 

The  South  Bridge^  thrown  over  the  Cowgate,  is  in  the  fame 
line  with  the  Nprdi  Bridge  \  but  not  fo  hieh.  The  foundation 
ftone  was  laid  on  the  ift  Anguft  1785.  I^e  bridge,  confifting 
of  22  arches,  was  built,  the  old  hpufes  removed,  the  elegant 
new  buildings  on  both  fides  finifhed,  the  (hops  occupied,  and 
die  ftreet  opened  for  carriages,  in  March  1788,  an  operation 
of  wonderful  celerity,  which  proved  a  fource  not  of  expence 
but  of  profit  to  the  public. 

AraAfx  communication  between  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  has  of  late  years  been  opened, 
by  means  of  a  mound  of  earth  laid  from  the  Lawn  Market 
acrofs  the  North  Loch.  This  mound  was  made  paflkUe  for 
carriages  in  three  years.    It  is  above  800  feet  in  length* 

The  fouthern  diftriA  of  Edinburgh  is  a  mixture  of  anoient 
and  modem  buildings,  in  which,  upon  the  wiiole,  the  latter 
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prcdomimite.'  The  wrcftern  part  of  this  diftrift  Is  occupied  bv 
various  hofpitak ;  and  beyond  tfaef<(  is  a  very  mean  fuburo 
called  Porijkirgh^  from  its  vicinity  to  the'weftem  port  or  gate 
of  the  city. 

The  northern  diftrift  of  Edinburph,  called  the  Ne#^  Towrt, 
may  well  be  conlidered  as  the  pride  of  Scotland.  It  is  excelled 
in  regularity^  elegance,  and  magnificence,  bv  no  city  iii  the 
world.  It-  may  be  regarded  as  confiding  oi  two .  parts ;  the 
New  Town  as  originally  defigned  in  1767^  and  n^Hy'dom* 
pleted ;  and  the  additional  buildings  -erefted  or  erecting  to  tlie 
eaft  and  the  north  of  it.  ^    ' 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  is  nearly  feven  miles  in  circumference^ 
9nd  upon  the  whole,  ;in  obje£l  of  no  fmall  curiofity.  Hie 
durable  materials  of  its  buildings,  together  with  the  v^d  im« 
provements  which  have  taken  place  fince  die  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  enable  it  to  exhibit  at  once 
die  dwelKngs  and  the  accomimodation  required  by  the  fame 
people  in  very  di£ferent  ftates  of  fociety,  and  in  remote  jperiods 
of  their  hiftory.  The  houTes  may  ftill  be  >feen  in  wkidi'tlie 
proudeft  and  wealthieft  of  the  Scottifli  nobles  and  geiicrf  ibr- 
merly  found  adequateaccommodation  for  a  city  relraence,  but 
which  are  now  occupied  by  ordinary  mechanics  and  tradefmen  ; 
while  4n  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  fiiU  view,  a  city  of 
palaces  has  been  reared,  which  marks  ftrongly  by  ccratxuft 
the  altered  ftate  of  this  part  of  the  Btvtifli  empire. 

In  ccmfequence'  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  foil,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  Mttlity  of  the  adjoining 
countiy,  it  is  perhaps  impof&ble  to  find  in  the  world  a  fituation 
prefenting  ftich  a  boundlefs  variety  as  oo^rs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh}  of  beautifuli  magnificent,  and  fingolat 
fcenery.  At  every  ftep  the  profpeft  alters,  objeds  already 
-feen  appear  in  different  points  of  view,  or  new  ones  afcend  - 
into  nodce.  In  particular,  the  views  from  the  weftem  Jprt 
of  Queen  Street,  from  the  Calton  Hill,  from  the  CafHe  ffill, 
from  Saliibury  Craigs,  from  a  variety  of  fituations  on  the 
adjoining  hills,  and  more  efpeci^lly  from  die  towering  fummit 
of^ Arthur's  Seat,  are  inconceivably  magnificent. 

Edinburgh  is  well  fuppKed  with  excellent  water,  and  at 
an  eafy  expence. 

Leith.  Lelth,  which  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  ftands  at 
the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river  of  that  name,  and  appears  to  have 
been  anciendy  called  Inverkitb.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
die  conflux  of  the  Water  of  Leith  with  the  fea.  The  deotn 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  at  neap  tides  about  nine^  rat 
in  high  fpring  tides  about  fixteen  feet.  It  is  entirely  a  tide 
harbour;  the  water  in  the  river  being  too  trifling  to  affift  the 

navigation. 
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iia?mcioA.  .  It  ktt  wet  and  dry  docks^  and  otber  c<»i?au«fK;M 
for  mip^buUdnig..  .  Leith  ooofifta  of  two  pariOies,  called  SmA 
and  Rirtb  Leiih* .  In  the.forinec  th^  gteateft  part  of  the  town 
is  iQcln4e4»  ^tid  aiifo  a  cc»ifiderable  country  diftri£fc  eitendbg 
fouthwa^d  n>^ard$  Arthur^s  Seat*  and  including  the .  ancient 
parifluaf  Reftalrig«  South  Leith  contains  in  its  Tubuvbs  many 
fine  houCes  belonging  to  wealthy  merchanta>  and  <H)e  or  two 
good  ftreets ;  but  tn  general  the  town  is  laid  out  in  an  irregular 
£)rin»  with  narrow  ftreets  and  lanes,  which  are  ufually  ex* 
tremely  dirty.  .  Leith  is  alfo  illjupplied  wiAfrffli  water;  that 
in  the  wel|&  is  neither  good  nor  abuiniant ;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  never  adopted  any  rational  plan  for  fupplying  themlelvea 
hem  a  dHUnce.  They  once  levied  money  by  a  voluntary 
OCMitabi^nt  to  bring  water  from  a  lake  in  the  parifli^  called 
Lficifemlf  which  is  aboiit  500  yards  in  lengthy  and  half  as  much 
in,  .bieadtbi  hut  the  wat^r  was  nev^  gOQdj  and  is  continually 
becMung  worfe. 

-  iluviciPiiUTT.  By  its  municipal  conftittttioB,  Edinbuigh 
ist  divided  into  fevecal  diftrida.  Of  thefi^  the  ancient  royal 
bgsDttffhi  or  ipyalty  as  it  is  called,  is  tiie  head*  It  cpnfifts  df 
th^;9|^.Str(ec^  to  the.  head  of  the  Cmocfg^^,  of  |be  Cowgate 
ax^  Gntls  Market^  with  their  adjoiniog  lanes^  The  magilteniiea 
eC.tlilfKitndentdiiLtift^  in  the  charaAerof  harons,  qr  Jorda 
oi.  ^xbe  reft,  i^ppoint  inferior  magjUtmtesi  who  goverti  thft 
CailDngate,  the  fulmrbs  of  Portjfburgb  and  the  .Potter  Row, 
and  the  Town  of  Leith,  under  the  appeltotim  ei  Satm  Bmilus* 
£dinlnurgh»  ftndjy  fo  called,  i(hat  is  theasbrient  royal  bocough, 
ha^.i^piunicipal  goveqnn^nt,  ,confifti|igof  what  is  caUed.the 
/dw«.  ^Wi»/,  .compofed  of  thirtyrthj^tperfonSf  twenty^ve 
o^fW^fUie  jijdfOfyS^t^  ,4V0fciff  which  alone  manages  many 
of  t^^ty'^itfisiWf.i^lh^  remain  eight  wet  iktraorditmrf 
memifri.  Thefe  magiftrates  ar0.merciuint8  and  tradefmen.  In 
mwf  rdpe^  the  magiflbrates  pf  borwghs  are  ftill  coaCldered 
as  immediate  dependants  or  fervant^-ofr.the.croiitn,  particularly 
m  the  forms. by  which  property  in  boroughs- is  transferred* 
A  bu];gefs  felling  his  houfe  furrenders  it  to  the  magiftrate«i 
aa  the  king*6  commifiioners  or  bailies,  and  they  deliver  the 
poflelEon  to  the  purchafer.  It  was  probably  under  fom^ 
smliMhof  JthM  fort  of  theiv  immecQately  reprefenting  the  king, 
thai  the  town  council  of  Scottifti  boroughs  aflumed  the  privilege 
wluch. they, ftill  ea^ercife,  of  granting  charters,  ftyled  fi4ls  ^ 
«::«s{^,  tt>  particular  clafles  of  tradelmen,  called  rr^/^  or  €Wm« 
ptmks  (^  arti^  cpoftituting  them  into  feparate  incorporatioDS. 
T-befe  incorporated  trades  gradually  grew  into  import^nee  in 
^  feireral  boroughs  \  and  at  laft  a  diftindlion  ciune  to  be  made 
between  them  and  the  merchants  properlyjTo  ca!ledj  who  j9>er^ly 
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Wf  and  felly  but  do  not  cMrcife  any  bratidi  of  M  or  bmiioImd. 
€ttf^  The  tncorpofations  created  by  the  town  cowicilB  tippa^ 
dt  taft  to  haTe  infilled  upon  being  allowed  to  fit,  by  tbm  tej^ 
fJMitatives,  ki  the  body  which  beftowed  upon  th^ai  a  politick 
exift^nce.  The  municipal  conftitution  o[  Edinbuirgh,  wUch 
was  not  uhimately  fixed  without  many  ftruggles,  is  fo  contrived 
aft  to  preferre  a  fort  of  balance  between  the  merchants  or  per (bfis 
who  fell  commodities,  and  the  incorporated  tradefmen* 
'  MerchofH  Company.  Tbe  merchants  of  Edinburgh  weve 
«reded  inix>  a  bodv  corporate,  on  the  19th  of  Odober  1M1  $ 
when  they  teceivea  a  royal  diarter,  under  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany of  merohants  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  diarter 
authorizes  them  to  elefl  a  prefident,  who  is  oalled  ^  Mafier 
tf  the  Mfrckant  C&mpanyi  together  with  twelve  affiftantt,  a 
treafurer,  clerk,  and  officers.  The  <»ompany  were  empowmd 
to  purchafe  hnjs,  to  make  bjfr^laws,  to  lerjr  a  tax  upon  ap» 
-prentices  and  members,  chiefly  for  the  fupport  of  dieir  poor. 

Fourteen  Incorporations.  Tne  incorporated  trades  are  lour* 
it^n  in  nnmber ;  and  each  trade  eleds,  under  certain  relbi£doii8, 
a  ptefident,  called  its  Deacon^  by  whom  it  is  reprefianted  in  tiie 
town  council.  They  take  precedence  of  eacJi  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated. 

ift.  The  Royal  College  rf  Surgeons^  ereAed  into  a  cdrporatioil 
the  tft  July  1505.  In  1772,  the  fargeons  and  baiber^wefO 
feparated  in  all  rtfpeds,  except  that  the  barbers  are  ftill  cMiged 
to  enter  their  apprentices  in  the  resifter  kept  by  the  futgeons  1 
and  by  a  charter  dated  t4th  Mar<3i  177B,  this  incorpomtioii 
Was  ereAed  anew,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Sm^ 
geons  of  rife  city  ofB^nhirgh. 

td.  He  GMjkMsy  originally  incorporated  witb  the  ham- 
mermen.  The  period  of  their  feporadon  is  uncertain  %  b«t 
It  was  before  1581,  when  a  charter  from  the  town  councS 
prefcribed  to  them  minute  and  judiciouB  feguhtkma  colioemii^ 
their  apprentices,  and  work. 

•    3d.  The  Sknners  were  ereAed  into  a  corporation  in  or  belbf% 
die  year  1586.  ' 

'    4th.  The  Farriers  were  alfo  incorporated  \  but  at  what  time 
is  unknown. 

5th.  The  HammemUH  entered  into  a  corporation  the  ad  Sby 
5483.  This  commuhityat  that  time  comprehended  the  feU 
towing  crafts :  blackfmiths,  goldfmiths,  faddlers,  cutlers,  and 
^armourers.  There  are  now  comprehended  in  it  the  UackiiBidis, 
cutlers,  faddlers,  lockimidis,  armourers,  pewtefers,  fliecr* 
fmiths,  watch-makers,  goldfmiths,  hook-makers,  pin-makcra, 
belt^makersi  founders,  braziers,  coppersmiths,  and  whstiMroft* 
!biiihl«  •       , 
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i,i6AmiffiuIii  WrigiissMi  Mq^s  fovm  t  fingle  iMor^ 
fttation^  bat  t^y  have  a  double  reprefeatation  in  the  towft 
cdunctlf  one  deacon  being  annnatty  chofen  to  repTefent  each. 
Thmy  were  inccvporaled  tbe  i5thOAober  14755  and  are  com«>> 
motily  known  by  die  -naoie  of  tie  United  Inoorporafhn  tf  Mmry*i 
Chafel*  Hie  fQllowing  Grafts  are  compruEed  iii  this  defcrij^tion  t 
wnghtS)  mafonSf  bowyerB,  glaziers^  plumbers,  upholfterets^ 
painters,  iaters,  fieve(«rtigbt8|  and  cooper^. 

Bth.  The  TaUors  pc^efs  fetreral  charters  ratified^by  the  ScottHh 
idngs  ;  but  the  time  of  their  firft  incorporation  is  unknown. 

9tii.  The  BeAurs  p^flefs  a  charter  in  1522,  which  mentions 
their  having  been  in  pofleffion  of  previous  charters,  then  loft. 

]0th.  the  Flejhers  are  a  very  old  incorporation ;  but  the  time 
«f  their  inftitttliosi  is  unknown.  It  appears,  however,  that 
fttiearly  as  1488  regulations  for  them  were  eftabliihed  by  the 
ffi^ftmles^  At  &it  time  they  appear  to  have  been  dealers 
in  fiih  as  wdl  as  fiefli.  They  rejed:  the  appellation  of  hktcbersy 
oKcoimting.it'harfh  and  murderous. 

nth.  The  Cordiners  or  Shoemakers  are  among  the  oldeft  incor- 
porations in  Edinburgh.  Maitland  places  their  inftitution  in 

1449- 

1 2th*  The  Weavers  were  incorporated  by  a  charter,  dated 
31ft  January  147,5. 

13  th.  The  Waukers  were  originally  clothiers.  ,  Their  employ- 
ment is  now  circumfcribed  to  the  milling  and  fcqwering  of 
ckdi.  They  were  incotporated  on  the  20th  Auguft  1500. 
Tlie  Hatterrwert  united  with  them  in  i6^t. 

•t4di»  Tie  Bomut  Makers  wete  incorporated  in  1530*  By 
^fae  £aihion  nf  wearing  hats  their  bufinefs  has  been  ruined. 
J3u  Hjtrs  were  .united  with  tliii  incorporation  in  164c. 

The  CamUe  Makers  were  incorporated  5th  September  i ;;  1.7  ; 
hut  they  have  no  reprefentation  in-  the  council.  It  will  alfo 
fce  ohferved  that  feversd  new  trades  remain  necefiarily  unrepre- 
iisnted  in  the  ctancil,  ais  bookieUers,  printers,  engravers,  grocet^s, 
'jAasaaer&f  and  oiiiers. 

The  town  comicii  is  eleded  in  the  following  manner :  Urtt 
the  fonteen  ancorporatLone  meet  by  themfelves;  and  each 
incorporation  makes  out  a  lift  (ot  /eet,  as  it  is  called)  of  fix 
MKkmsj  out  of  which  the  deacon  of  each  incorporation  muft 
lie  ohcCeo*  Th^e  foucteen  lifts  or  ieets  are  laid  before  the 
xMndioary  council  of  twenty-^four,  who  fttike  off  three  names 
,fraaitbe  fix^  and  netnm  the  lifts  fo  abridged  to  the  diffisrei^t 
.inoocponitions  i  and  this  is  ttvm^A,  Jbortening  the  kets.  Out 
of  the  ieets  thus  0iortened-  the  incorporations  choofe  their  re- 
fjpe&tTe  deaomi^,  and  prefent  them  to  the  ordinary  council, 
.vfao  out  of  the  fourteen  deacons  choofe  fix  to  be  members 
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of  their  body*  open  wluqh  the  fix  council  detocms  of  ibet<maa 
year  retire*  The  next  ftep  in  the  eleAion  is  the  choice  of  thuee 
merchants'  an<l  two  trades'  counfellors.  This  is  performtd  by 
the  ordinary  council,  but  the  merchants'  and  trades'  counfsUors 
of  the  former  year  do  not,  upon  the  choice  "of  their  foe* 
ceflbrs,  immediately  withdraw,  but  vote  along  with  them  in 
die  remaining  fteps  of  the  ^leciion.  There  are  then  thirty 
members  who  proceed  to  make  up  Uets,  out  of  which  the 
lord  provoft,  dean  of  guild,  treanirer,  and  bailies  muft  be 
chofen.  For  this  purpole  a  lift  is  formed  of  three  perfons,  one 
of  whom  muft  be  ele&ed  provoft.  A  fimilar  lift  ficnr  the 
ele&ion  of  dean  of  guild ;  a  third,  for  treafurer  i  and  a  Uft 
of  twelve,  out  of  which  the  four  bailies  muft  be  chofen,  all 
of  whom  in  the  ieeti  for  proToft  and  magiftrates  muft  be 
merchants.  The  ieeii  beii^  made  upi  thefe  thirty  heSom 
joined  by  them,  the  eight  epctraor^ary  council  deacons,  eleS 
the  magiftrates  for  the  enfuing  year.  As  the  new  part  of 
the  council,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  now  filled  up  CO 
this  extent, 

6  Council  deacons, 

3  Merchant  cotincellors,  ,  • 

2  Trades'  counfellors,  and, 

8  Extraordinary  council  deacons, 

19  in  all, 
fourteen  more  members  are  required  to  form  the  full  coundl 
of  thtrtv-three.  Of  thefe  the  following  eleven  are  chofen 
<m  the  brft  Tuefday  after  Michaelmas  (29th  of  Septendxr) : 
.the  lord  provoft,  either  a  new  per(on,ele^ed  into  that  i>ffice, 
or  the  prefent  one  continued}  four  bailies }.  four  old  bailiest 
their  offices  borne  by  the  four  bfidlies  of  the  fomier  year  of 
co^rfe  I  the  dean  of  guild,  either  a  new  perfon  ele&ed,  or  the 
prefent  one  of  courfe.  Hence,  if  the  three  offices. o^  lord 
provoft,  dean  of  guild,  and  treafurer,  fliQuld  aU  happea  to  be 
fuppKed  with  new  perfons,  inftead  of  eleven  vacancies  in  the 
council  being  filled  up  on  the  day  already  menti(med>  there 
would  be  fourteen,  which  would  render  the  council  complete; 
for  the  perfons  who  were  formerly  provoft,  dean  of  guil<^  and 
treafurer,  would,  for  the  enfuing  year,  becoine  old  provoft^  old 
dean  of  guild,  and  old  treafurer  \  but  If  no  new  peribns  aie 
ele&ed  to  be  provoft,  &c.  then  there  are  none  to  fill  up  the 
places  of  old  provoft,  &c.  of  courfe  \  which  therefore  is  dene, 
either  at  the  next  or  fome  fubfequent  meeting,  by  the  onlinsry 
.council  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four..  The  number  is 
, therefore  various}  becaufe  it  fometimes  happens  Aat  a  new 
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provoft,  desQ  of  guild,  anid  treafurer,  do  iiot  come  into  council 
in  the  fame  year^  but  a  new  provoft  an4  deanjof  guild  the  one . 
year',  and  new  treafurer  the  other,  alternately. 

Magistracy.  The  ni^ftracy  of  Edinburgh  formerly  pof- 
fefled  or  aflumed  very  high  powers,  fetting  them&lTe^  fre- 
quently above  the  crown,  and  aflFe£ling  an  independence  of 
the  legiilature.  Modem  good  fenfe  has  reduced  thefe  ^xtra*: 
vacant  pretenfion$,  but  tney  ftill  poflefs  very  ample  powers 
inthe  adminiftration  of  juftice.    , 

LQrd  Provoft.    The  office  of  lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh  has . 
at  times  been  held  by  men  of  very  great  refp^£lability,  whole 
activity  and  public  fpirit  have  much  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city.     The  provoft  is  ftyled  rioht  homurakh,  and  is 
high  (beriff,  coroner,  and  admiral,  within  the  city  and  liberties^ 
and  the  town,   harbour,   and  road  of  Leith.     He  has  juri{- 
di£tioii  in  matters  of  life  and  death.    He  was  an  officer  of  the 
Scottiih  parliament,  is  prefident  of  the  convention  of  royal 
boroughs,  colonel  of  the  tramed  bands,  commander  of  thct 
city  guard  and  of  Edinburgh  jail.    Within  the  city  he  has  the.. 
precedency  of  all  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  ftate  upoiii  j 
all  occafions,  walking  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  or  of. 
his  majefty's  commiffioner,  and  has  the  privilege  of  having  a 
fword  and  mace  borne  before  him.     The  magiftrates  are  jufticea 
of  the  peace  and  (heriffs  depute ;  and  the  town  council  are 
patrons  of  the  univerfity,  and  elediors  of  the  city's  reprefen- . 
tatires  in  parliament.    They  have  the  right  of  prefenting  to  all 
offices  of  truft,  honour,  or  emolument,  depending  upon  the  • 
dty. 

The  lord  provoft  and  magiftrates  have  one  or  otl^er  of 
them  an  extenfive  civil,  and  a  ftill  more  ample  oriminal  jurif- 
didtioQ.  The  courts  held  by  them  are,  the  criminal  court, 
the  bsulie  courts  the  ten  merk  court,  and  the  dean  of  guild 
conrt. 

The  powers  of  the  lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the 
hailies,  who  are  coniidered  as  his  deputies  as  judges  of  crime, 
are  extremely  extenfive,  though  of  late  they  have  not  been 
frequently  exerted.  Inftances  exift  on  record  of  trials  before 
them  for  murder,  and  all  inferior  crimes,  fuch  as  houfe-break- 
ing,  theft,  forgery,  i:^fing  falfe  keys,  lifting  dead  bodies  from 
the  grare,  celebrating  irregular  marriages,  publifliing  defam- 
atory libels,  &c. 

BaHu  Court.  What  is  called  the  bailie  court  is  held  by  one 
of  the  four  bailiesi  who  fit  for  three  months  alternately.  In 
this  court  actions  for  debt  are  commenced  to  any  amount  againft 
a  party  who  is  inhabitant  of  Edinbur^.  This  court  tries 
frauds  agatoft  the  city's  revenues,  and  has  a  power  of  valuing 
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and  felling  ruinous  houfes  within  the  boroughithat  they  may- 
be rebuilt  in  cafe  the  proprietors  (hall  refufe  to  rebuild  them* 

Ten  Merk  Court.     What  is  called  the  ten  merk  court  is  held . 
weekly  by  one  of  the  bailies.     Its  name  exprefles  the  extent 
of  its  jurifdi£lion ;   the  fum  of    ii/.  i\d.  being  the  highest 
amount  for  which  any  adion  can  be  brought  before  it,  except- 
ing actions  for  fervants*' wages. 

Dean  of  Guild  Court.  The  dean  of  guild  court  regulates 
buildings  within  the  borough,  and  is  very  neceffary  in  Edin- 
burgh;  where  the  height  of  the  houfes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  crowded  together,  occafions  many  difputes. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  lord  dean  of  guild,  >as  he  is  called,  is  to 
take  care  that  the  buildings  within  the  city  be  ere^ed  accord* 
ing  to  law ;  that  encroachments  be  not  made  upon  the  public 
ftreets ;  alfo,  to  judge  between  adjoining  proprietors  concern- 
ing the  limits  of  their  refpe£live  properties  \  to  conJiider  the 
ftate  of  buildings,  whether  they  be  in  fuch  condition  as  to 
threaten  damage  to  thofe  dwelling*  in  them,  or  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood )  and ,  to  grant  warrant  for  repairing,  pulling  down, 
or  rebuilding  them,  according  to  the  qrcumftances  of  the 
c«fe. 

The  dean  of  guild  has  a  council  of  five  appointed  to  him, 
whofe  opinions  he  confults  \  but  if  it  be  a  matter  <^  much 
importance,  as  the  ordering  a  houfe  to  be  pulled  down  a$ 
ruinous,  he  does  not  proceed  but  upon  the  verdiA  of  a  jury 
of  fifteen  men,  half  merchants,  half  tradefmen,  who  are  fpe- 
cialty  called  for  the  purpofe. 

Town*s  AJfeJfors.  As  the  bailies  and  dean  of  guild  of  £di|i- 
burgh,  who  2lQ,  fis  judges  in  thofe  courts,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
qualified,  from  their  education  or  habits,  to  decide  upon  tl^e 
elaborate  written  pleadings  which  are  frec^uently  laid  before 
them  in  queftions  of  importance,  the  towii  council  allows 
a  falary  to  four  ordinary  afleflbrs,  who  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates ;  and  thefe  gentlemen  determine  all  fuch 
caufes.  The  magiftrate  only  annexes  his  fubfcription,'  to  give 
authority  to  the  decifion.  His  majefty's  advocate  and  folicitor 
are  at  times  confulted  as  extraordinary  aflefTors. 

Baron  BaUies.  As  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  are  fupe- 
rior3  of  the  Canongate,  Portfburgh,  and  Leith,  they  appomt 
certain  of  their  own  number  bailies  of  thefe  boroughs  of  barow^ 
They  are  called  the  Baron  Bailie  of  the  Canongate^  Port/burgh,  * 
&c.  The  one  appointed  for.  Leith  is  called  the  Admiral  cf 
Leith  i  becaufe  within  tliat  diftridk  he  has  a  jurifdiftion  in 
maritime  affaii^.  The  l>aron  bailies  appoint  one  or  tvco  inha* 
bitants  of  the  refpedive  baronies  their  fubftitutes.  Thefe  are 
ca?|ed  reftdent  bailies.    They  hold  courts  in  abfence  of  the 
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|)aron  bailies  for  difci^ffing  civil  caufes  of  fmall  momenfcj  and 
deciding  on  petty  ofiences. 

Incorporations  of  Leitb.  Mary  of  Lorraine}  queen-dowager 
and  regent  of  Scotland^  divided  and  incoporated  the  inhabitants 
of  Leith  in  fourclafles.  The  marimrs  confifting  of  (hip  mafters 
and  failors ;  the  malfters^  of  malt-makers  and  brewers ;  the 
trades^  p>eing  coopers,  fniiths,  bakers,  wrights,  jScc.  \  and  the 
fourth  of  merchants  and  (hQp-keq)er8.  Of  thefe  incorpo-; 
rations,  that  of  the  mariners  now  makes  the  principal  figure, 
in  confequence  of  their  poflefling  confiderable  funds,  and  of 
their  occafional  interference  in  the  regulation  of  afairs  relative 
to  navigation.  Oppofite  to  South  Leith  church  there  is  a 
large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the  Trinity  Houfe^  from 
its  having  anciently  been  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Some  of  their  poor  were  formerly  kept  here ;  but 
they  have  adopted  the  more  judicious  mode  of  fupporting  then) 
as  out  peufioners.      .    ^ 

Prisons.  ^Fhere  are  in  Edinburgh  two  jails  called  Toltootis, 
and  a  Bridewell. 

The 'building  called  the  Tolbooth  ftands  in  the  middle  of 
the  High  Street^  at  the  weftem  extremity  of  that  range  of 
buildings  (moft  part  of  which  has  been  lately  pulled  down) 
caped  the  Luckenbooths.  It  was  ere£ted  by  th6  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  in  1561,  not  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  a  prlfon. 
but  likewife  for  the  accommodation  of  thp  parliament  and 
courts  of  juftice,  but  they  being  iremoved,  it  has  been  kept 
folelyas  a  prifon,  ever  fince  1640.  The  laft  parliament  at 
which  royalty  prefided  was  held  in  the  Tolbooth,  immediately 
after  the  coroifation  of  Charles  I.  in  July  1633.  '^^^  external 
appearance j3f  the  building  is  mean ;  nor  do  the  accommod^r 
tions  within  compen&te  for  the  want  of  elegance  without. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  Tolbooth  is  partly  laid  out  in  fliops, 
and  partly  occupied  by  the  foldiers  of  the  town  guard.. 

Canongate  Tolbooth*  .  The  Canongate  Tolbooth,  or  prifon,  ap- 
pears from  an  infcription  on  the  front,  to  have  been  either 
built  or  repaired  in' the  reign  of  James  VI.  It  comprizes;^ 
court-room  for  the  baron  bailie  of  the  diftrift,  and  is  fur- 
mounted  with  a  fpire  and  clock.  Befides  this  there  are  court 
Boufes  and  prifons  in  the  other  fviburbs  \  b^t  none  pf  thefe 
deferve  particular  notice.  ' 

Bridewell.  The  Edinburgh  Bridewell  was  founded  the 
^otfa  of  November  1791$  before  which  period  there  was  an 
mftitution  of  a  fimilar  kind,  under  the  name  of  the  Hou/f  of 
CorreBicH^  for  the  reception  of  ftrolling  poor,  vagrants,  and 
proftitutes.  This  eftablidiment  was  proje£led  in  1632;  fin4 
peiug  the  firll  of  the  kind  in  the  town,  a  perfon  way  brought 
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from  England  to  fttperintend  its  management*  This  in  courfe 
of  time  being  found  on  a  fca|e  tod  fmall  for  the  increafed 
population  of  the  city,  a  new  bridewell  was  projeAed,  and 
the  prefent  building  reared  ^  it  ftands  on  the  high  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburght  is  of  femicircuiar  fonnt  >nd 
ctmfifts  of  five  floors.  It  was  finiflied  in  1796,  and  the 
expence  of  its  ere£iion  defrayed  by  as  afleflTment  on  the  in-i* 
habitants  of  the  city  and  county,  aided  by  a  grant  of  5000/* 
from  government. 

Revenue.  The  proper  revenue  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
confifts,  firft,  of  certain  duties  or  taxations }  fuch  as  the  im- 
poft  on  wines,  the  (hore  dues  at  Leith,  the  duties  colle^ed  at 
the  flefl),  poultry,  fi(h,  meal,  and  other  markets;  the  annuity, 
qr  mittifter's  ftipend ;  fecondly,  of  landed  property^  fuch  as 
Letth  and  Bruotsfield  Links,  Calton  Hill,  and  Meadows,  with 
fonie  houfes  and  fhops  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith;  thirdly,  of 
their  feu  duties,  as  thofe  of  the  mills  on  the  Water  of  Leith, 
of  the  hbufes  in  the  New  Towui  &c.  ^  andt  fourthly,  of  what 
is  paid  for  private  water-pipes.  Befide  thefe  there  is  a  l|atii* 
tory  revenue  arifing  fponi  a  tax  of  two  pence  Scots  on  every 
Scots  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brewed  within  the  city^  or  imported 
into  It.    The  debts  of  the  city  are  very  great. 

RoTAL  ExcHAMGB.  The  kxchange  is  on  the  aorth  fide  of 
the  High  Street,  adjoining  to  the  fpot  where  the  Crofs. formerly 
ftood.  It  was  begun  in  1754,  and  finifbed  in  I76i«  It  is  ao 
elegant  building  of  a  fquare  figure,  with  a  court  ia  the  centne. 
The  principal  part  forms  the  north  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  ex- 
tends from  eaft  to  weit  in  feet,  by  51  feet  broad.  PiUsucs 
atid  arches,  fupporting  a  platform,  run  alpng  the  fouth  firont, 
which  faces  the  fquare,  and  forms  a  piazza*  In  t£e  centre, 
four  Corinthian  pillars,  whole  bafes  red  upon  the  platform^ 
fupport  a  pediment,  on  which  the  arms  of  the.  city  are  en- 
graved. This  building  is  to  the  fouth,  or  main  mnt,  60  \ 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  inequality,  of  the  fuiface^  to 
the  northern  100  feet  high.  The  extreme  dimenfigos  of  the 
whole  building  amount  to  iSzfeet  fiMith  andiiorth,  by  in 
feet  eaft  swd  weft  upon  the  north  front,  but  upon  t|te  fouth' 
front  147  feet.  This  fine  building  has  never  anfwered  the  ^ 
purpofe  for  which  it  was.  intended.  Inftead  of  aflemhliiy 
here  for  bufmelrs,  the  merchants  and  others  ftill  oontioue  to 
meet  in  the  open  ftreet,  where  the  Cioofs  iisrmerly  was,  and 
where  they  remain,  like  thehr  anceftorir  eipofed  to  all  the 
fcverity  of  the  weather. 
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AlI  that  is  tailed  the  aiicieilt  royal  borough^  or  v^alty  •£  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  i&  considered  as  one  partOi,  to  whiA  the 
New  Town  has  been  annexed  $  and  it  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Giles ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  Canongate^  which 
forms  a  feparate  pari(h ;  nor  is  the  greater  part  of  the  foathem 
diftrifl  comprized,  nor  the  buildings  in  the  New  Town  beyond 
the  regular  pandlelogram  or  plan  adopted  by  the  public  for 
that  part  of  die  city.  Thefe  belong  to  die  parifli  of  St.  Cuth* 
bert,  which  includes  a  confideraUe  part  of  the  adjoining 
country.  The  town  of  Leith  has  alfo  a  di{lin£t  ecclebafticsd' 
eftabfifhii^ettt^  and  is  divided  hito  two  parifliesi  called  thit 
North  and  the  SwA.  In  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  regular 
efts^lifhed  clergy  of  the  Prefbyterian  church,  who  receive 
fahries  from  the  pubKc,  are  twenty-^four  in  number.  Of  thefe, 
^ec  belong  to  Leith,  two  to  the  Canongate,  and  two  to 
St.  Guthbert^s,  commonly  called  the  Wtji  Ktrh.  The  remainder 
are  allotted  to  the  new  and  old  divifions  of  the  royal  borough 
of  Edinburgh,  the  magiftrates  of  which  are  their  patrons* 
Beiide  thefe,  however,  thei^e  are  fome  other  churchee  con^ 
nedled  with  the  eftaMifliment,  called  Cbapih  of  Et^et  the 
incumbents  of  whieh  are  fupported  chiefly,  Iwe  diflenters, 
'tfol  of  the  revenue  coUefbd  from  the  rents  of  ^h'e  feats.  One 
of  thefe  chapels  of  eafe  is  in  the  parifh  of  8l#Cilthbert,  two 
itt*  ^  Canongate,  one  in  the  ancient  part  of  the  city  of  Edin^ 
Imrgh,  and  one  in  Lekh,  befides  a  chapel  in  which  the  Oadk 
or  Erie,  hnguage  is  preached,  for  the  accommodation  of  thil 
lower  clafs  of  perfons  nidio  refort  to  Edinburgh  fiom  the 
'Highfanids,  ^nd  who  ad  in  great  numbers  in  the  capacity  of 
diairmen,  porters,  and  fervants. 

Si:  Gilts.    Th^  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  ancient  cathedtal^ 

la  fituated  in  the  High  Street,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary 

of  tlie  ParKament  Square  Or  Clofe.     It  meafures  in  length 

'iv^m  eaft  to  weft,  over  the  walls,  ao6  feet ;  at  the  Weft  end  it 

b  f  ID  ^et  broad,  and  in  the  middle  129,  but  at  the  eaft  only 

76.     It  is  a  beautiful  Oothic  building,  adorned  with  a  lofty 

/i<|uare  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  encircled  with  open  figured 

'ftone  work,  refembhng  the  omatti^ts  that  etirich  the  circle  of 

an  imperial  crown.    From  each  fide  and  each  comer  of  the 

'tower  rifcs  a  flip  of  ftone  work,  which  meeting  in  the  top 

-widi  that  which  fprings  from  the  oppofite  iides,  forms  four 

arches,  interfering  each  other,  and  completing  the  figure  of 

an  imperiSal  crown,  the  top  of  which  terminates  iil  a  pointed 

i|)ire.     The  church  is  built  on  a  very  elevated  fituation,  and  the 
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height  of  the  fpire  is  i6i  feet.  At  what  time  this  fabric  wii 
ireared  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  long  in  great  eftimatiod 
as  a  religion^  eftablifhment,  and  about  forty  altars  werd 
founded  in  it.  In  1466  James  III.  ereAed  it  into  a  collegiate 
church ;  of  which  the  chapter  confifted  of  a  proVofti  curate, 
16  prebendaries,  a  minifter  of  the  choir,  four  chorifters,  » 
facriftan,  and  beadle.  At  the  Reformation,  the  facred  utenfiis 
belonginff  to  this  church  were  feized  and  fold  by  the  magiftrates 
of  Edinburgh^  Thi^  money  was  applied,  after  repairing 
the  churchy  to  augment  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  incorpo- 
ration. The  church  itfelf  was  divided  by  partition  walls } 
and  its  principal  apartments  are  ftill  ufed  as  four  feparate 
churches,  under  the  appellation  of  the  New  Churchy  the  Old 
Churchy  the  Tolboatb  Churchy  which  is  adjoining  to  the  prifon, 
«nd  Haddov/s  Hole  Church,  fo  called  from  a  gentleman  of  that 
name  having  been  confined  in  it.  To  each  of  thefe  churches 
two  clergymen  are  allotted.  The  New  Church  is  formed  oat 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Giles.  It  is  confidered  as  the  principal 
church  of  the  city ;  it  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  new  and  elegant 
inanner,  with  a  gallery  which  goes  along  two  fides  and  one  of 
its  ends.  In  this,  gallery  is  a  teat  or  ornamented  throne  for 
the  king,  -which  is  ufed  by  the  commiflioner  to  the  general 
alTembly  of  the  church.  In  the  fam'e  gallery  are  feats  for  the 
magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  tilie  judges  of  the  two 
courts  of  Seflion  and  Exchequer,  who  attend  divine  fervice 
during  the  time  of  Seffion,  in  their  robes.  'The  pulpit  and 
tibe  front  of  the  gallery  are  covered  with  crimfon  velvet  fringed 
with  geld.  The  lefler  apartments  of  this  church  are  allotted 
to  other  pui^pofes. 

College  Church.  The  College  Church,  the  fecond  in  point 
of  antiquity  in  Edinburgh,  is  a  fine  fpecimen  of  Gothic  archie 
teiEiure,  but  the  plan  has  never  been  completed,  the  choir^ 
^  the  central  tower,  and  the  crofs  alone  have  been  erefbed.  It 
was  founded  by  Mary  of  Gueldres,  queen  of  James  II.  in 
1462,  and  was  a  collegiate  churchy  confifting  of  a  provoft^ 
eight  prebendaries,  and  two  chorifters.  The  body  of  the 
foundrefs  is  interred  in  the  ilorth  aifle  of  the  church.  The 
remaining  churches  have  been  built  fince  the  Reformation. 

Gtejfnars.  The  Old  and  New  Greyfriars  form  one  buikltng 
on  the  ground  of  a  monaftery  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  poUic 
temetery  of  Edinburgh. 

Tron  Church*  This  church,  which  derived  its  name  fimii 
Its  vicinity  to  the  tron  or  public  beam  ufed  in  former  times  iot 
weighing  merchandize,  was  opened  in  1647;  ^^  is  now  % 
Very  confpicttous  objedi  ftanding  at  the  point  in  the  centre 
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of  the  towiij  where  the  two  bridges  communicate  with  each 
other. 

Ladj  Efihtr'i  Cii&cL  Lady  Efther's  Church  a  building  of 
moderate  extent^  fituated  in  the  fouthern  diftrifl,  near  the 
Infirmary  and  the  Higti  School,  owes  its  origin  to  a  donation 
hj  dame  Margaret  Ker  Lady  Efther,  in  1674. 

Cafumgate  Church.  Anciently  the  abbey  church  of  Holy- 
ro9d-boufe»  was  the  parifh  church  of  the  Canongate ;  but 
James  VlL  during  his  reGdence  in  Scotland,  having  ordered 
the  church  to  be  fet  apart  as  a  chapel  royal,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canongate  were  under  the  neceffity  of  building  the  prefent 
church  for  themfelves,  which  is  a  large  building  conilru£ted 
in  the  ancient  fafhion,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  contains 
feats  appropriated  to  feveral  of  the  nobility,  who  once  refided 
in  the  Canongate. 

St.  Cuthberfi  Church.  The  church  of  St,  Cuthbert  is  chiefly 
remarkable  within,  as  a  large  building  well  adapted  to  contain 
a  very  numerous  congregation,  and  without  as  a  coarfe  (lone 
building,  which  has  recently  been  ornamented  wi&  a  fpire. 

SLjndriv/s  Church.  St.  Andrew's  is  a  handfome  oval 
building,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Geprge  Street,  ui  the 
New  Town, 

Si.  Georg/i  Church.  The  laft  founded  church  in  Edinburgh 
is  called  St  George's ;  an  elegant  building  in  the  New  Town> 
which  was  opened  for  divine  fervice  in  1 814. 


CHARITABLB  IKSTITtmpifS. 

ISerie^j  HrfpUal.  This  magmficent  fabric,  efteemed  th« 
fineft  and  moft  regular  fpecimen  of  Gothic  architeiQure  left 
hf  Inigo  Jones,  is^  fituated  in  the  fouthern  diilridi,  on  the 
famvoit  of  the  ridge,  and  confifts  of  a  fquare,  wbofe  fide 
jneafures  162  feet  on  the  outfide,  leaving  an  open  court  94 
feet  each  way  in  the  middle.  The  north  and  eaft  fides  of  this 
court  axe  decorated  with  piazzas,  and  a  walk  6i  feet  in  breadth. 
This  court  is  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  and  has  a  well  in  the 
■liddle.  Over  the  gateway  is  a  fpire  and  a  clocks, and  tlie 
vpper  comers  of  the  building  on  the  outfide  are  ornan^ented 
with  turrets.  The  windows  are  200,  fo  ornamented  that  no 
one  is  fimilar  to  another  \  a  circumftance  which  to  perfons  of 
.tafte  conftitutes  the  chief  deformity  of  the  building.  The 
cbapelj  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  building,  is  extremely 
beautiful.  This  hofpital  was  founded  by  George  Hc^riot,  a 
f;oldfmith  in  Edinburgh,  who  from  fmall  beginnings  realized 
a  fam  of  jo,ooo/|  which  at  the  time  when  he  died  (1624)  ^"^^ 
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confidered  a  very  large  fortune.  After  providing  largely  for 
two  illegitimate  daughters,  and  giving  legacies  to  his  relations 
aiid  friends^fae  bequeathed  the  refidueof  his  ptoperty^  2316^57.9 
io  the  town  council  and  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  for  building 
and  endowing  an  hofpital  for  the  maintenance  and  education . 
of  indigent  children,  the  fons  of  burgefies  of  that  city.  The- 
number  of  boys  maintained  la  it  has  been  varioos  at  difiereat 
periods ;  at  one  time  they  amounted  to  140,  and  are  ftill  above 
joo.  They  are  inftru£ied  in  reading  and  writing,  EngUfli,  asid 
arithmetic,  and  on  being  apprenticed  each  boy  is  allowed  z^L 
and  a  farther  donation  of  5/.  at  the  end  of  his  fervice. 

JFatfof^s  H^hal.  Watfon's  Hofpital  is  inftituled  for  the 
education  of  boys,  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  decayed* 
merchants  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  handfome  building,  fitoated 
in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Heriot's  Hofpital,  and  contains  aboul- 
60  boys,  who  are  taught  by  the  beft  mafters,  Englifli,  Latm* 
Greek,  and  French,  fo  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  univerfity^ 
They  ate  alfo  tau^t  vmting,  arithmetic,  and  book-keepsng^ 
fo  as  to  be  qualified  for  die  connting-houfe;  together  widi 
geography,  v^  the  tife  of -the  globes  and  maps.  Such^ 
tiiem  as  dlfoover  an  unufiial  capacity  for  literature  are  aOowrd 
xo/.  per  annum  for  five  years  after  they  leave  the  hofpital,  to 
afiifl:  them  in  profecuting  their  ftudies  at  the  univei^ty. 
Others,  at  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  are  bound  apprenticef 
^to  different  employments:;  and  20L  are  adlowed  as  an  apprentice 
fee.  On  producing  certificates  of  their  good  behaviour,  when 
twenty-five  years  ot  age,  they  receive  a  bounty  of  50/.  T9m 
founder,  George  Watum,  was  the  fon  of  isi  Merchant  in  Edin-* 
burgh,  who  left  his  afiairs  in  embarraffment.  After  adii^  in 
various  fitualions,  he  was  appointed  accountant  to  the  6ank  of 
Scotland,  and  afmrvrards  tKafurer  to  the  Merdiants'  Maiden 
Hofpital ;  and  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriftian  Know«* 
lege.  He  died  in  1723,  bequeathing  his  property,  ia,ooo&9  to 
Ae  Merchant  Company  of  Edinbur^  to  build  this  hofpitaL 

Charity  WoMoufes*  The  charity  woikhoufe  of  E£nbui|^ 
is  a  municipal  inftitution  intended  for  the  fupport  of -^  aged 
and  infimk  poor4  It  ftands  in  the  neigfabourbdod  of  the  two 
former  hofpitadsy'andconfiftsof  a  very  plain  building,  whic^ 
was  erefted  in  1743.  The  expence  was  defiraved  l^rdbmh 
tary  fubfcription ;  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  nipportii^  the 
eJUtdiOiment  is  I7  a  tax  of  two^^im^.  on  the  valued  rents  of 
Ae  city,  by  coUeAions  at  the  church  doors  and  other  diaritk. 
liU^  donations,  by  the  ld)Ottr  of  the  perfens  xefiding  in  it^  and 
hf  yohintary  contributions  of  At  citizens  made  in  confeqnence 
0F  public  intimation  of  a  deficiency  of  the  iimds.     In  tbe 
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Canongatey  aod  in  the  pariih  of  St.  CtillilTeH,  are  fimilar  efta- 
ldiihment$,  which  are  fnpported  in  the  fame  manner. 

Merchmt/  Mmim  Hoffkd.  The  hofpital  whidi  bears  this 
name  wat  ere&ed  toward  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  centiiry 
by  voluntary  contribution ;  to  which  the  company  of  merchants 
gave  peculiar  affiftance^and  Mrs.  Mary  Erlkine  contributed 
i2|Ooo  merks.  Its  annual  revenues  are  now  confideraUe, 
aoMnmdng  to  upwards  pf  i>4ool.  fterling.  Seventy  girls  are 
maiiitaine4  in  it,  who  receive  the  profits  of  their  own  work, 
and  a  trifling  fum  on  their  leaving  the  houfe.  The  building  is 
.very  ordinary. 

Ttaief  Maulen  Ho/^ai.  Near  to  this  is  fituated  the  Traded' 
Ifaiden  Hofpital,  inftttuted  foon  after  the  former,  deftined  for 
dwedncadofi  and  fnpport  of  the  daughters  of  decayed  tradef- 
Mrs.  Mary  Erikine  was  a  libcratl  cot^bufeor  to  this 


Orptan  Ho^ital.  From  the  North  Bridge  is  feen,  cbfely 
adjcinine  on  me  north-eaft  of  it,  the  Orphan  Hofpital.  It  was 
phmned  Dy  Andrew  Gardener,  merchant  in  EdinlMirgfa  in  1732, 
received  countenance  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriftian 
Entf«riedge,  and  was  affifted  by  a  liberal  fobfcription.  Orphan 
cfaiUren  aitc  received  not  under  feven  years  of  age,  from  any 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  not  continued  after  fourteen. 
h$  revenues  are^inconfiderable,  being  fupported  chiefly  by  fmall 
benefiiftions  from  charitable  perfons,  and  by  a  part  of  the  fums 
coOeded  at  the  church  doors. 

Entity  Hofpiial  is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trmity  College  church,  and  endowed  by  die  fame  foundrefs, 
Mary  of  Gueldres.  After  fome  difafters  at  the  Reformation, 
it  furvived  the  fate  of  moft  other  religious  and  charitable 
eibbfiflinients,  and  was  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  decayed 
burgefles  of  Edinbui^h,  their  wives  and  unmarried  children^ 
not  below  fitfty  years  of  age.  Forty  perfons  are  mailitained  in 
it,  befides  a  confiderable  number  of  out-penfioners.  The  refi- 
dents  are  Tery  liberally  fupported,  being  allowed  decent  clothes, 
feporaae  apartments,  and  a  fmall  library. 

Difpenfaryn  The  public  difpenfary  is  a  valuable  inftitution, 
fmuided  in  1770,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  phyfician.  It  is 
cUefly  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions^  and  refembles 
eftafaUflunents  of  the  fame  d^fcription  in  I^ndon. 

GiUeJfi/s  Hejpital^  The  founder  of  this  ftruflure  was  an 
eminent  manufaAurer  of  fnuff  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  intended 
for  the  fupport  of  aged  perfons ;  and  thofe  bearing  the  name  of 
the  fotmder  are  praerred.  It  is  a  neat  ftone  building,  exe* 
mtid  in  a  ftyle  of  moderate  expence,  with  a  linall  tower  in 
^  centie  and  a  parapet,  and  Gothic  turrets'  at  fuitable  dif- 
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tances  around  the  roof.-  It«  (lands  to  the  norlh-Mreil  of  the 
cafUe,  near  a  fuburb  called  Wright's  2ioufe$. 

There  are  atfo  in  Edinburgh,  a  Magdalen  Hrfpital^  a  Lying- 
in  Hofpitali  a  Hofpital  for  ihe  Indufirieus  Blind f  and  a  Society  fw 
tho  Relief  of  ihe  Defiitute  Sick. 


PUBLIC  AMUSEAiENlV. 

The  public  amufements  of  Edinburgh  do  not  form  a  con- 
fpicuous  figure  in  its  defcription.  There  is  no  Opera-houfe,  ^ 
nor  any»public  mufical  eftablifhment*  The  Theatre  is  fmall, 
and  although  curiofity  occafionallv  attrafts  full  audiences,  it  is 
not,  in  general,  well  attended.  There  is  a  Circus  for  horfeman* 
(hip,  but  it  is  not  of  fufficient  importance  to  require  particular 
notice.  The  amufements  moft  popular  and  moil  congenial  to 
the  general  difpoGtion  feem  to  be  thofe  in  which  the  parties  to 
be  amufed  can  take  an  adiive  (hare,  and  particularly  thofe 
which  are  familiarized  bv  habit,  endeared  by  national  pecu^ 
liarity,  or  recommended  oy  the  pofition  of  the  city.  Among 
thefe  may  be  mentioned,  the  various  Societies  of  Archers  ^  tiM 
Golf  Clui,  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the  Leith  Kaies^ 
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THIRD  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

IRELAND. 

tJISTOklr.  the  {Period  of  the  firft  population  of  Ireland  has 
given  rife  tp  much  loofe  conjedurei  and  much  ingenious 
'difcn0ion.  The  great  predileAion  of  the  people  for  the  boaft 
ofanceftral  antiquity^  has  led  manjr  writers  to  fubfcribe  to  a 
oelief  in  the  genealogy  of  a  long  iferies  of  kings  of  whom 
nothing  is  Imown  but  their  names,  while  the  ingenuity  pf  ra 
learned  antiquary  has  (hewn  a  (Inking  and  curious  affinity 
1>etween  the  yemacular  language  of  the  Irifli  at  this  day,  and 
the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  Carthaginian  or  Phosnician 
tongue  preferred  by  Plautus.  Without  eiy)loring  thefe  pro- 
found recefles  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  fliort 
▼lew  of  Ireland,  and  its  hiftorical  epochs,  as  detailed  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton. 

The  large  and  fertile  ifland  of  Ireland,  being  fituated  to  the 
weft  of  Great  Britain,  was  probably  difcoyered  by  the  Phoeni- 
dans  as  early  tfs  the  fifter  ifland.  On  the  firft  dawn  of  his* 
tory,  and  when  the  north-weft  of  Europe  was  as  obfcure  to 
die  Greeks  as  the  iflands  on  the  north-eaft  of  Siberia  were  re^ 
ceotly  to  u^,  it  would  feem  that  Ireland  conftituted  one  of  the 
Gaffiterides*  The  poems  afcribed  to  Orpheus  defenre  ho  cre- 
dit, bttt  it  appears  that  the  ifland  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  Juvema,  about  two  centuries  before  the  birth 
0f  Chrift.  When  Casfar  made  his  expedition  into  Britain,  he 
liefcribes  Hibemia  as  being  about  hatf  the  fize  of  the  ifland 
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which  he  had  explored ;  .and  while  the  Romans  maintained 
their  conquefts  in  the  latter  region^  Ireland  continued  of  courfe 
to  be  well  known  to  them )  and  Ptolemy  has  given  a  map  of 
the  ifland  which  is  fuperior  in  accuracy  to  that  which  reprefents 
Scotland.  Toward  the  decline  of  the  weftern  empire,  as  the 
country  had  become  more  and  more  knowni  and  had  been  peo- 
pled with  various  tribes,  the  Romans  difcovered  that  the  ruling 
people  in  Ireland  were  the  Scoti ;  and  thenceforth  the  country 
began  to  be  termed  Scotia,  an  appellation  retained  by  the  mo- 
naftic  writers  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  name  Scotist 
having  faffed  to  modem  Scotland,  the  ancient  name  of  Hibemia 
began  to  re-aflume  its  honours.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  name, 
and  the  Gothic  denomination  Ireland,  are  mere  modifications 
of  the  native  term  Erin,  implying  the  country  of  the  weft. 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  population  of  Ireland  pafled 
from  Gaul,  and  was  afterward  increafed  by  their  brethren  the 
Guydil  from  England.  About  the  time  that  the  Belgac  feized 
on  the  foutii  of  England,  it  appears  that  the  kindred  Gothic  tribes 
pafled  to  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  Thefe  are  the  Firbolg  of  the  Iri(h 
traditions;  and  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  people  whom  the 
Romans  denominated  Scoti,  after  they  had  emerged  to  their 
notice  by  not  only  extending  their  conquefts  to  the  north  and 
eaft  in  Ireland,  but  had  begun  to  make  maritime  excurfions 
againft  the  Roman  provinces  in  Britain.  '  But^treland  had  Wen 
fo  much  crowded  by  Celtic  tribes,  expelled  from  the  continent 
and  Britain,  bv  the  progrefs  of  the  German  Goths,  diat  the 
Belgse  almoft  loft  their  native  fpeech  and  diftin£i  charaAer ; 
and  from  intermarriages,  &c.  became  little  diftinguiihable  from 
the  original  population  except  by  fuperior  ferocity,  for  which 
die  Scoti,  or  thcfe  who  zffe&ed  a  defcent  from  the  Got^'c 
colonies,  were  remarkable ;  while  the  original  Gael  feem  to 
have  been  an  innocuous  people. 

Htftorical  Epochs.  The  firft  hlftorical  epoch  of  Ireland  is  its 
original  population  by  the  Celtic  Gauls,  and  the  fubfe^uent 
colonization  by  the  Belgae. 

2*  The  maritime  excurfions  of  the  Scoti  againft  the  Roman 
provinces  in  Britain. 

3.  The  converfion  of  Ireland  to  Chriftianity  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, yhich  was  foflowed  by  a  finguiar  effecl ;  for  while  the 
mafs  oJF  the  people  retained  all  the  ferocity  of  favage  manners, 
the  monafteries  produced  many  men  of  luch  piety  and  learn- 
ing,  that  Scotia  or  Ireland  became  celebrated  all  over  Chris- 
tendom. 

4.  This  luftre  was  diminiflied  by  the  ravages  of  the  Scand!«> 
navians,  which  began  with  the  ninth  century,  and  can  hardily 
be  faid  to  have  ceaied  when  the  Engliih  fettlemetit  commencecll 
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The  ijland  had  been  fplit  into  numerous  principalities^  or  king^ 
doms  as  they  were  ftyled ;  and  though  a  chief  monarch  was 
acknowledged,  yet  his  power  was  feldom  efficient,  and  the  con* 
ftant  diflenfions  of  fo  many  fmall  tribes  rendered  the  illand  an 
eafy  prey.  » 

5.  In  the  year  1 1 70,  Henry  II.  permitted  Richard  Strong-, 
bow  Earl  of  rembroke  to  effeGt  a  fettlement  in  Ireland,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Englifli  poiTeflions  in  that  country; 
There  are,  however,  coins  of  Canute  King  of  England,  ftruck  at 
Dublin,  perhaps  in  acknowledgment  of  his  powei;  by  the 
Danifli  fettlers. 

tf.  Ireland  began  to  produce  fome  manufacturers  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  her  fayes  or  thin  woollen  clothes  were 
exported  to  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  were  produced  by 
the  Brillolian  colony,  which  h^d  pafled  to  Dublin. 

7.  Richard  IL  of  England  atten^pted  in  perfon  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland,  but  being  imprudent  and  ill  ferved,  nothing  of  moment. 
was  effected.  The  fubfequent  attempts  of  the  Engli(h  mp-, 
narchs  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe  need  not  be  enumerated. 

8.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Ireland  became  entirely  fubju* 
gated ;  and  colonies  of  Englifix  and  Scots  were  edablifhed  in 
the  north. 

9.  The  chief  mean  of  the  affimilation  of  the  countries  having 
been  completely  negle^ed,  namely,  the  univcrfal  inilitution  of 
parochial  fchools,  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  proteft- 
ant  religion  and  Eneliih  language,  the  Iri{h  continued  a  di(lin£b 
people ;  and  being  mftigated  by  their  fanatic  priefts,  executed 
their  dreadful  mafiacre  of  the  Englifh  fettlers  in  1641.  This 
infurreAion  was  not  totally  crufhed'till  Cromwell  led  his  vete- 
rans into  Ireland. 

10.  The  appearance  of  James  IF.  in  Ireland  to  reclaim  his 
cfDwn,  may  alfo  deferVe  a  place. 

1 1.  The  amazing  progrefs  of  Ireland  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  within  chefe  twenty  years,  may  be  clafled  as  t^e 
moft  iUuffarious  of  its  hiftorical  epochs. 

IZ»  The  deplorable  events  which  happened  in  Ireland  to« 
ward  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century  led  the  way  to  its 
Uiupn  with  Great  Britain,  a  meafure  which  it  is  eagerly  to 
be  h(^d  will  be  produdiye  of  great  reciprocal  advantages. 

Extent  and  Population.  Thefe  points  are  jiot  fo  ex- 
aAly  defined  wjth  refpe£t  to  Ireland,  as  they  are  in  England 
and  Scotland.  This  ifland,  which  next  to  Great  Britain  istfie 
laf^geft  in  Europe,  lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  weftem 
fliofies  of.  England,  and  is  ftill  nearer  tp  the  coaft  of  Scotland. 
It  IS  feparat^  from  Britain  by  the  Irifli  fea,  which  varies  in 
breadth  from  fourteen  to  forty  leagues  s  but  between  Scotland 
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and  the  county  of  Down  it  is  contra£ied  'into  a  channd  only 
fix  leagues  wide,  and  farther  north,  to  a  (till  narrower  ftrait  of 
lefs  than  four,  between  the  nortb-eaft  point  of  the  coaft  of 
Antrim  and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  Ireland  has  not  yet  been 
furveyed  with  fufficient  care  to  determine  exa£ily  either  itsfize 
or  its  fitiiation,  The  maps  hitherto  formed  have  not  been  fufn 
ficiently  accurate  to  make  the  exzGt  fize  of  the  country  cer- 
tain. Mr.  Pinkerton  fays  the  extent  is  about  300  miles  in 
length,  and  about  160  at  the  greateft  breadth,  and  the  con- 
tents in  fquare  miles  may  be  computed  at  271457*  Mr.  Wake- 
field, ufing  a  map  publiflied  by  Mr.  Arrowfmith,  which  he 
deems  to  be  the  moft  correA  extant,  makes  the  fuperficiai  con- 
tents of  the  ifland,  including  the  inland  lakes,  32,201  Englifli 
fquare  mile9^  equal  to  12,722,615  £ngli(h,  or  20,437,974 
Iri(h  acres. 

The  legiila^ure  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  never  attempted 
CO  procure  a  correA  enumeration  of  the  people ;  a  bill  for  that 
purpofe  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  ff^edily.  abandoned ;  confequently  all  notions 
on  mis  fubjeft  are  left  in  ^a  confiderable  degree  to  fpeculatioi^ 
and  conjefbure,  but  the  fagacity  of  political  writers  has  found 
data  capable  of  afibrding  fatisfaftory  refults. 

Sir  William  Petty,  the  firft  authority  on  this  fubje£k,  ftates^ 
the  following  projgrdT^  of  population.    The  number  of  people 

In  1652^  -  -  was    -  -         850,000 

1672.  -  -  -  -      »>ioo,ooo 

According  to  Mr.  South,*  die  computation  was, 

1695.  .  -  -  -      1,034,100 

3y  2  poll  tax  return  in 

173X.  -  -  T  ^     2,010,221 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  ftates  from  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Maule,  Bilhop  ot  Dromore,  that  the  number  was,  in 
1733,  2,000,000.  According  to  a  rietum  made  by  the  colle£lon 
of  hearth  money,  the  number  of  houfes  in  the  year  fpecified- 
were  as  follows : 

1754-        ^         ^  .  •         .  395*439 

1767.        -         ^  -  .  .  424,64<S 

X777 448^26   • 

1785.       -.-.-.  474i3*^ 

1788.        .r         -  -  *  -  621,484 

The  papers  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy, 
from  which  thefe  numbers  are  extrafted,  were  written  by  Mr. 
IBuihe,  firft  copmiffioner  of  the  revenue,  who  has  fubjoined 
10  his  table  a  great  many  curious  remarks  which  are  worthy  of 
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attention.  The  houfes  of  which  he  caafed  the  population  to 
be. taken,  gare  6i  fouls  each;  now  if,  omitting  the  fraAion^ 
we'aliow  onljr  fix  to  a  houfe,  the  numbet  of  inhabitants,  ac*. 
cording  to  tfaia  mode  of  computation,  muft  have  amounted  to 
3f728,9a4«  By  a  fimilar  return,  obtained  in  179I1  under  the 
diredion  of  Mr.  Wrar,  infpe£%or  of  hearth  money,  it  appears 
diac  the  number  of  noufes  li^as  701,102;  and  reckoning  fix 
to  a  houfe  as  a  medium,  we  fhall  have  for  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  4,206,612. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  population  of  Ireland  publiihed  by 
Mr.Newenham  in  1805,  die  author,  proceeding  on  a  calcula- 
tion formed  by  Dr.  Price,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
doubles  in  46  years,  eftimates  the  annual  increafe  at  91,448 
feub,  and  confequentlyfixes  the  population  at  ^bout  5)398,436. 
And  if  thefe  bafes  are  admitted,  the  addition  of  91,448,  for 
every  fucceeding  year,  with  perhaps  a  fmall  filper^addkion  for 
theincreaie  of  the  increafe,  will  fumifli  a  rationatiy  eonjed^Ured 
toed  for  any  year  for  fome  time  to  come. 

MofmTAiNS.  In  confid^ring  the  fsice  of  die  country  it  tnuft 
be  Tenaembered  that  Ireland  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  to  Scot- 
land^ being  moftly  lev^l,  fertile,  and  abundant  in  pafturage. 
The  chains  of  hills,  ;for  they  can  hardly  afpire  to  the  name  of 
aoontains,  are  few  and  unimportant ;  an  upland  ridge  divides 
theaonntiy from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.>  giving  birtfi  td  feve- 
ral  of  the  rivers.  The  Irifh  hills  generally  form  fhort  lines,  or 
detached  grbupes.  One  groupe  of  confiderable  height  appears 
on  the  weft  and  fouth  of  Lough  Lane,  or  what  is  called  the 
I«ake  of  Killamey :  of  thefe  Mangertx>n  is  2,500  feet  above  the 
fea.  A  fmall  line  of  hijls  extends  on  the  north-weft  of  Bantry 
Bay,  and  pafles  to  the  eaft,  under  the  name  of  the  Sheby  Moun- 
tains. To  the  north  of  this  is  the  line  of  >  Sliblogher  and 
^fi^JAr  fbllowed  by  the  Galtee  mountains;  and  toward  the 
.  eaft  are  thofe  of  Knockendown,  which  bend  fouthward  to- 
waM  the  bay  of  Diingarvon.  A  fmall  chain  alfo  appears  to 
the  tonA  of  Tralee,  which  with  a  groupe  to  the  north-eaft 
may  be  (aid  to  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  mountains  of 
Mnnfter. 

In  Leinfter  is  a  mountain  fo  called,  the  line  of  Slieb-loom 
on  the  S.  W.,  -and  a  confiderable  groupe  to  the  fouth  of  Dublin, 
ftjied  the  Kippure  mountains,  or  thofe  of  Wicklow.  The  ex- 
tent of  dus  groupe  is  about  30  Englifh  miles  in  length,  by 
about  12  10  breadth. 

In  TTIfter  is  a  fmall  groupe  called  the  mountains  of  Moume^ 
in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  province ;  one  of  them,  Donard,  is 
Cud  to  be  about  the  height  of  Mangerton.  The  hills  of  Sliev^- 
croob  (in  tfae^Irifh  language  Jliebh  fignifies  a  mountain^)  form 
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the  centre  of  the  county  of  Downj  and  federal  JUUi.ve 
fprinkled  over  the  eaftera  half  of  Antrim.  On  the  nortb-^fc|l 
of  Loaghnear  are  thofe  of  Slievegallan  and  Camtoghen  Sliere 
Snagbt  is  a  confiderable  mountain  N.  W*  of  Loughroyl,  whence, 
other  lines  and  groups  extend  down  to  Loi]f  hem. 

The  eaftem  part  of  Connaught  prefents  numerous  naar(hes^ 
but  few  mountains  except  tbofe  of  Baughta  on  the  fimdu  The 
extreme  weftem  peninfula  is  one  of  the  moft  mountmaous  re- 
gions in  Ireland.  Among  other  naanes  may  be  mentioned 
Moutit  (|ephin  in  the  county  of  Mayo>  a  foUury  hill  of  2^640 
feet^  and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  ifland.  That  of 
Croagb  Patrick  on  th^  $.  E.  of  Clewbayj  a  cone  of  2,666  feet^ 
the  Femamoor  mountains  to  the  weft  of  Loughmafk  y  and  the 
12  pinsj  a  line  of  fo  many  (mail  peaks  in  Bidlinahinch  j  wid^ 
others  to  the  fquth  of  Loughcorrib. 

The  following  is  fumiihed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  as  a  compai^ 
tiTe  table  of  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  of  ibme 
remarkable  eininences  in  England)  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
the  authorities  for  the  heights. 

BMOLAKD. 

F«M.>  Maifimd  bj 

Whemfide  Yorklhire  -  5340  Jefferya 

Ingleborough  ditto  «-  5280  ditto 

Penny  Gueft  ditto  -  *  5220  ditto 

Snowdon  Wales        -  •  3568  •  Pennant 

Pendlehill       .  ditto  -  -  34ZI  WaddingUm 

Cro&fellin  Cumberland  -  3390  Donald 

Hellvellyn  ditto  -  «  3324  ditto 

Skiddaw  ditto  -  «  3270  ditto 

SCOTLAMD. 

Benlombnd  ...        3240        Pennant 

Benewick  ...        4350        ditto 

Benybord  -  -  .        ftiU  higher 

I&KLAMD. 

Curranea^  Toohill,  or    1  -.  ^    .  ^. 

M^GiUeycuddy'sReeks  J^*"7         3«9S  Kixwan 

Mangerton  -  ditto  2693  ditto 

Sliebh  Donard         -  Down         2809  ditto 

Nephin  .  -         Mayo         2630  ditto 

Crow  or  Broagh  Patrick     ditto  2660  ditto 

Forests.     Scarcely  the  femblance  of  a  foreft  remains  in 

Ireland ;  and  Boate  nas  long  fince  obferred  that  the  ^woods 

have  been  greatly  diminifhed  fince  the  entrance  of  the  £nglifh» 

partly  from  the  extenfion  of  tillage^  and  partly  from  the  necefiity 
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of  opening  Up  the  receiTes  of  banditti.  Another  great  caufe 
was  the  confumption  in  domeftic  fuel|  and  in  the  iron  manu- 
fa£iureS|  ^  the  coal  mines  not  having  been  explored.  Yet  Boate 
informs  us  that  confiderable  woods  exifted  in  his  time  In  Wick- 
low,  Wexford  and  Carlo w»  Kerry ^  Tipperary,  and  Cork.  ,  The 
province  of  Ulftjer  alfo  boafted  of  extenfive  foref^s,  in  the  counties 
of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Antrim.  The.wefterii 
province  of  Connaught,  being- the  hioft  remote  from  the  new 
colony,  was  in  his  time  (lored  with  tree^ ;  but  the  moil  noted 
forefts  were  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sliga 

Bogs.    According  to  a  report  made  to  parliament  by  a  board 
of  gentlemen,  appointed  to  examine  the  bogs  in  Ireland, 'it  is 
eftimated  that  they  cover  at  leaft  one  million  of  acres  \  but  as 
*^  mountain  bog  and  bog  under  five  hundred  acres"  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  computation,  the  furface  covered  by  them  is 
jirobably  much  greater.     The  commiffioners  conclude  that  Cx- 
fevenths  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  occupy  a  portion  of  the  ifland 
fomewhat  greater  than  one-fourth  of  its  whole  fuperiicial  ex- 
tent, included  between  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  to 
Galway,  and  another  drawn  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  re- 
lembling  in  form  a  broad  belt,  (tretched  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  country,  with  its  narroweft  end  nearer  to  the  capital,  and 
'  graduaOy  extending  in  breadth  as  ii  approaches  the  weftem 
ocean.     This  di(lri£i   includes  a  number  of  bogs,  called  in 
general  the  ««  Bog  of  Alien,"  which  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  England,  is  not  one  continued  mdrafs  of  immeiife 
extent,  but  confifts  of  a  number  of  bogs  adjacent  to  each  other, 
and  all  contained  within  the  belt  defcribed  by  the  commif- 
fioners.    They  all,  however,  lie  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  are  for  the  moft  part  of  that  kind  called  Red  Bog, 
being  very  diflFerent  in  appearance  from  the  deep  black  bog 
found  to  tne  fouth  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  province  of  Ulfter, 
or  the  high  mountain  bogs  which  are  feen  in  almoft  every  part 
'of  the  ifland.    The  origin  of  thefe  mafles  of  inert  vegetable 
matter  has  given  rife  to  many  learned  antiquarian  and  phiJofo- 
phical  difcuffions,  and  notwithftanding  all  the  modern  difcove'- 
Ties,  it  appears  to  be  ftill  undetermined  when  or  by  what  means 
they  were  formed.    Tliat  they  are  not  primitive  or  original 
xnafles  of  eafrth,  appears  certain,  .becaufe  they  are  found  chiefly 
in  northern  countries,  and  always  cover  timber,  various  utenfils, 
and  coins,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  certain. indications  of 
the  liand  of  man  previous  to  their  exiftence.     Fofiil  timber  in 

Keat  quantities  has  been  dug  up  from  many  of  the  bogs  in 
>Iand ;  and  is  found  alfo  in  all  bogs  in  every  country  o£ 
Barope.     From  this  circumftance,  many  have  been  induced  to 
believ«>  that  bogs  originate  from  decayed  forefts,  which' by 
.    Vol..  IV.  X  fomc* 
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fome  accident, or  qonvulfion  of  nature  have  been  cHrertumed 
and  buried.  Mr.  Griffith,  who  was  employed  by  the  Irifli 
commiffioners  fo  furvey  a  conGderable  extent  of  bog,  ftates  in 
his  report,  "  that  thofe  bogs  which  fell  under  his  obfervation 
were  not  produced  by  any  caufe  of  this  kind,  as  trees>  or  the 
branches  of  trees,  are  rarely  found  in  the  interior  of  the  deep 
and  extenfive  bogs  of  Ireland,  but  are  always  met  with  at  the 
edges,  or  near  gravelly  hills  or  iflands  in  thefe  b6gs,  lying 
horizontally,  and  in  no  particular  dire£lion  j  frequently  crof&n^ 
each  other,  and  eithpr  attached  to  their  roots  or  feparated  from 
them.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  ftumps  ufually  ftand  upright .  in 
the  place  where  they  grew,  having  fix  or  eight  feet  of  the  bog 
fometimes  above  them,  and  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  but  rarely 
mere,  below  their  roots/*  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  thi$ 
circumftance,  and  therefore,  without  afcribing  the  origin  of  . 
bogs  to  decayed  timber  alone,  it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
thex:hief  caufes  of  their  formation.  Bogs  are  divided  by  Boate 
into  feveral  genera  and  fpecies,  forming  an  elaborate  fcale  of 
flerility.  Tl^e  dry  heaths  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountains. 
The  bogs  he  fubdivides  into  four  descriptions :  I.  The  graflyj 
in  which  the  water  being  conceale4  by  herbage,  they  becpni^ 
extremely  perilous  to  travellers,  fome  of  thefe  are  dry  in  the 
fummer.  2.  The  pools  of  water  and  mire.  3.  What  he 
terms  haflbcky  bogs,  or  (hallow  lakes  ftudded  with  tufts  of 
tufhes,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Leinfter» 
«fpecially  ih  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  ^  and  4.  The  peat 
moors.  Hopes  have  been  entertained  of  drainine  the  bogs 
and  converting  them  to  agricultural  purpofes,  but  Mr.  Wake- 
field,  after  an  ample  and  elaborate  view  of  the  fubjedl,  does 
not  confider.it  as  prefenting  well  founded  hopes  of  fuccefsj  to 
any  great  extent. 

Rivers.  The  principal  rivers  of  Ireland  are  now  to  be 
^ticed.  Few  countries  abound  more  with  fprings  or  runmn^ 
ftreams ;  for,  excluGve  of  fu^h  brooks  as  have  their  iburces 
on  the  fides  of  hills,  or  from  fountains  00  plains,  of  which, 
there  are  many,  there  are  others  that  run  out  of  bog^  and 
more  that  iflfue  from  lakes,  which  are^not  only  y^xj  (ervieeable 
in  domeftic  ufes,  and  for  all  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  hot 
are  likewife.  fo  eafily  adapted  to  machines^  tha(  windmilU 
are  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  But  in  regard  to 
the  riviilets  that  roll  down  from  the  hills,  they  are  more 
fubjed:  here^  than  in  many  other  places,  to  overflow  upon 
fudden  rains,  and  to  fwell  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  timet  £n>m 
Tery  fmall  rills,  to  deep  and  dangerous  torrents.  The  cmrs 
of  Ireland  are  alfo  very  numerous ;  but  though  there  are  fevetal 
Tery  confiderable  in  point  of  fize,  not  a  few  (hat  run  a  pre^jf 
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long  coiirfe>  and  fome  capable  of  bearing  even  large  boats 
many  miles  above  their  fall  into  the  fea;  yet  it  niuft  be 
acknowledged,  that  rivers  navigable  in  a  like  fenfe  with  the 
Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
this  luand. 

Shannon.    The  chief  river  is  the  Shannon,  which  riling  in 
Ae  coanty  of  Leitritn,  after  running  a  fiew  miles,  diffufes 
itfelf  fo  as  to  aflame  the  name  of  Lough  Allyn  ;  ifluing  from 
thence   with  a   much  fuller   ftream  than  it  entered,  after 
a    progrefs  of  feveral   miles,  it   again  expands   its   waters, 
fo  as  to  form  Lough   Eflce,  which,  though  of  confiderable 
length,   is  not  very  broad.     Paifing  from  thence,  it  fofips 
another  lake,  called  Lough  Ree,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  five 
broad.      On    its   exit   from    this   lough,   it  appears  a  large 
and  beautiful  river;   till  breaking  forth  again,   between  the 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare,  jt  forms  Lough  Derg,  or 
Derke,  ei^teen  miles  long,  and  four  broad.     Leaving  this, 
h  roils  with  a  full  and  mighty  ftream  for  many  miles,  and 
&lls  at  lengdi  into  the  fea,  about  fifty  miles  below  Limerick, 
at  a  place  called  Knock  Patrick,  with  fb  vaft  a  body  of  water, 
that  thh  alfo  has  been  ftiled  a  lough,  though  it  is  now  fimply 
called  the  Shannon;  which  Camden  interprets  Shan  awn, 
the  old  river ;  but  Baxter  inclines  radier  to  Seen  aun,  in  the 
old  Britifli  Synn  acvon,  1.  e.  the  flovv  river.    The  whole  courfe 
of  this  ftream  is  upward  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  it  is  faid 
to  be  fj^eh  miles  broad  at  the  mouth.    Li  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  an  z€t  was  pafied  forreitioving 
every  impediment  in  the  ^flage  by  that  river,  between  the 
town  of  Carrick  Dcumfna  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  the 
xSst^  of  Limeridc.      Commiflioners  or  undertakers  were  ap- 
pointed to  profecute,  at  their  own  coft  and  charges,  this 
llefign^  and  they  were  authorized  to  impofe  -certain  tolls  and 
duties  iat  the  repayment  of  the  expenfe,  and  for  the  fupport 
tX  Ae  neceflaiy  works.    By  a  concurrence,  however,  of  un- 
toward chrumftances,  the  execution  of  the  propofed  fcheme 
nn»  delayed  for  many  years,  and  not  ferioufiy  undertaken 
tin  a  CQmple<(e  change  had  been  made  in  the  original  plan. 
lidfcead  of  the  commiffioners  or  undertakers,  who  were  firft 
vpouited,  a  new  and  perpetual  council  was  created,  under 
t£e  tide  of  ••The  Corporation  for  promotiag  and  carrying 
<Mi  an  lobnd  Navigation  in  Ireland  r  compofed  o£  the  lord«> 
Ceatenant  or  chief  governor,  the  Archbrfhpp  of  Armagh,  the 
lord  ehancellor  or  lord  keeper,  the  three  other  archbifliops,  the 
Ijpeaker  of  die  hoofe  of  commons  for  the  time  being,  and 
twenty  tomanEEfionen  from  each  of  die  four  provinces  of 
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Ireland,  with  a  power  of  filling  up  va^anciesi  as  they  (hould 
happen^  by  eledlion.  ^ 

Barrow*  The  Barrow,  which  is  probably  the  Birgus  of 
Ptolemy,  is  a  noble  river^  and  of  a  very  long  courfe.  It  rifes 
in  King's  County ;  and  running  for  a  fliort  fpace  north*eaft, 
malfes  a  kind  of  elbow;  continuing  afterwards  a  fouth-eaft 
courfe,  it  divides  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  from  that  of 
'  Kildare.  Proceeding  next  through  the  heart  of  the  county 
of  Catherlogh,  it  feparates  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
Wexford :  till  a  little  before  it  reaches  the  town  of  Rofs,  it 
reoeives  the  river  Nore,  which  is  fometimes  written  Our  j  and 
then  varying  its  courfe  fomewhat  to  the  weft,  mingles  its  waters 
.  with  thofe  of  the  Suir,  in  making  the  right  arm  of  Waterford 
Haven. 

BJaclwater,  This  river,  which  is  alfo  called  Broadwater^ 
and  by  the  natives  Avonmorcy  is  by  Dr,  Campbell,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Camden,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Da^irona  of  Ptolemy.  It 
rifes  in  a  fwampy  bog,  near  Caftle  Ifland  in  Kerry,  from 
whence  it  runs  to  Blackwater-bridge,  being  ftill  but  a  fmall 
ftream ;  proceeding  forward  about  fix  miles  farther  to  Cutlin, 
thence  to  Ballyda^ly,  Drifliane,  and  fo  eafterly  to  Mallow, 
where  there  is  a  fair  itone  bridge  over  it,  and  then  rolls  forward 
to  Fermoy,  where  it  has  a  fecond  bridge  ;  *and  thus  purfuing 
a  t:ourfe  due  eafterly  till  it  enters'  the  county  of  Waterford  ^ 
pafling  by  Lifmore,  whence  having  run  in  the  whole  near 
fifty  miles  due  eaft,  it  comes  to  Cappoquin,  where  there  is  a 
bridge  over  it ;  and  there  making  an  angle,  it  turns  to  the 
Touth,  proceeding  in  a  pretty  ftraight  courfe  ten  miles  further, 
:till  it  falls  into  the  fea  at  Toughall. 

Slarny.  The  river  Slane  or  Slaine  rifes  in  the  fouth-weft 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  proceeding,  in  a 
winding,  courfe,  fometimes  turning  fouth-eaft,  fometimes  to  the 
fouth^wefti  paiTes  on  through  the  county  of  Catherloghj  and 
then,  in  a  fouth-eaft  dirediion,  divides  the  county  of  Wexford, 
till,  with  a  full  and  fwelling.  ftream,  it  reaches  Ennifcorthy, 
from  whence,  rolling  many  miles  fmopthly  in  a  fouth  courfe, 
.at  length  it  make$  an  elbow,  and  then  running  dire£ily  eaft, 
falls  into  a  bay  of  the  fea  a  little  below  the  town  of  Wexford. 

Liffy.  The  Liffy  rifes  about  ten  miles  fouth-weft  from 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  abcoit  fifteen  weft  from  the  fea :  while 
a  fmall  ftream  it  wanders,  for  fbme  miles,  fouth-weft,  thrbu^I^ 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  then  running  dii^e^ly  weft,  it  enters 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  it  .again  forms  an  «lbow,  ^and 
Tuns  away  north-weft,  and  at  length  due  north,  b^iog  then 
parallel  to  the  fea,  and  nearly  tlurty  mile^  diftant*     After 
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this,  bendi/ig  north-eaft,  it  purfues  its  courfe  through  a  pTeafant 
country  till  it  enters  the  county  of  DubKni  where  it  runs  for 
a  little  way  aimoft  due  north ;  and  then  turning  to  the  eaft, 
proceeds  with  a  full  ftream,  and  with  a  pretty  ftrong  current, 
to  that  city,  through  which,  though  navigable  but  a  very 
little  higher,  it  pafles  with  a  full  body  of  water  under  two 
very  large  and  fine  bridges,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin, 
at  a  place  called  Ringfend. 

Soyne.  In  the  King's  County  rifes  the  river  Boyne,  the 
Bovinda,  or  Buvinda,  of  Ptolemy,  and  alfo  called  Boandus. 
It  is  quickly  joined  by  fo  many  rivulets,  that,  running  on  north* 
eaft,  becomes  a  very  confiderable  river  in  its  paflage  through 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  dill  ftronger  in  its  courfe,  and 
more  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  when  it  enters  the  rich  county ' 
of^Eaft  Meath,  where  it  waters.  Trim,  the  county  town,  and 
then  pafles  on  to.Navan  and  Slane.  From  the  latter  of  thefe 
it  proceeds'  to  Drogheda,  which  it  divides,  and  falls  into  the 
fea  about  two  miles  below  it.  The  Boyne  will  be  ever  famous 
'  for  the  decifive  battle,  July  i.  i6go.  ' 

'  Barm.  The  river  Bann,  poeticalljr  called  Banna,  rifes  in 
die  plain  called  the  Deers,  or  King's  Meadow,  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  ridge  of  mountains  ftiled  the  Morne,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and,  fwelled  by  various  little  brooks,  foon  becomes  • 
a  large  ftream.  It  then  takes  a  serpentine  courfe  to  within 
two  miles  eaft  of  Rathfryland  \  thence  purfuing  ftill  a  north- 
weft  courfe,  and  having  leveral  fair  bridges  over  it,  the  filver 
Bann  comes  at  length  to  Portadown,  where  it  makes  a  moft 
ftately  appearance,  is  joined  there  by  the  canal  of  Newry,  and 
a  few  miles  further,  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at  Bannfoot 
Ferry,  after  running  about  thirty  miles.  Out  of  that  lake, 
continuing  its  former  dire£lion,  it  breaks  forth  again  above 
Toome  Caftle,  and  having  forced  a  paflage  over  a  ridge  of 
rockft,  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  ruOies  with  impetuous  force 
into  the  fea,  at  what  is,  from  the  river,  ftiled  Bann  Havea^  a 
few  miles  below  Colerain. 

Sandon.  This 'river  in  the  county  of  Cork  is  mentioned  by 
Spenfer  in  the  Fairy  Queen ;  <<The  pleafant  Bandon  crown'd 
with  many  a  wood."  It  was  anciently  named  GlaOieen,  and 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Carbery  \  paffing  by  Dunmanway  and 
Iniflceen,  and  then  through  an  elegant  park,  to  Bandon  ;  after 
traversing  that  large  and  wsU  built  town,  and  paffing  under  the 
bridge,  it  winds  north-eaft  to  Inniftiannon,  where  is  alfo  another 
ftooe  bridge;  it  becomes  navigable  and  falls  into  the  Bandon 
above  Innifliannon,  at  Lifabroder. 

Lee.    The  river  Lee,  ftiled  anciently  Luvius,  though  Camden 
thinks  it  the  Daurona  of  Ptolemy,  rifes  out  of  a,  lake  in  the 
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weft  of  Mu(ketj>  called  Gapgane  Barra;  'smd  runiiix^  by 
feveral  high  hiountalns,  at  length  expands  in  Lough  Alloa  f 
whence  being  much  contra£led  at  its  exit  it  flowa  very  brifUy 
to  Inchigreelagh,  where  there  is  a  ftone^  bridge.  In  its  whole^ 
courfe  it  may  run  aboiU  twenty-fix  Irifltmiles ;  and  receiving  m^y 
riyuletSi  and  fome  pretty  large  rivers,  it  becomes  a  broad, 
ftrong  and  deep  ftreanii  which  howevet  is  not  navigable  higher 
than  Cork,  oh  account  of  the  Wears.  The  Lee  beini;  joined 
by  the  river  Glanmire,  a  little  below  Cork,  di^u£es  itfelf  ib  as  to 
form.  a.  commodious  haven,  falling  at  length  into  the  fea  about 
fifteen  miles  below  that  city. 

Suir.  The  river  Suir^  or,  as  it  is  fomejlmes  fpelt  Shure,  or 
Showr,.  riles  at  the  foot  of  Banduff  mountains,  in  the.  county 
of  Tipperary,  where  alfo  rifes  the  Nore  ;  but  they  quickly  part, 
and  the  Suir  proceeds  fouth-weft  to  Cloneeanny;  thence  it 
pnaflea  through  Thurles^^  and  growing  a  confiderab4e  and  very 
beautiful  ftream,  has  a  ftone  bridge  over  it  at  Thuiles,  Holj 
Crofs,  and  fome  other  places^ 

'  Newry.  NeWry  river  is  not*  confideraUe  from;  the  length 
o£«its  coujrfe,  or  its  fize.  It  rifes  not  far  from  Rath&yhnd, 
in  the  barony  of -Upper  Ivea^,  and  runs  into  Cariiagford' 
Bay. 

Lagem.  The  river  Lagsin,  or  rather  the  bay  iato  whi<di'  it 
faHs,  is  the  Vindecius  of  Ptolemy.  This  river  rifes  ia  two 
fmall  .ftreatns^  out  of  the  ridge  of  momitains'called  SUeve  Crooh,. 
ia  the  barony  of,  Uppier  Iveagh^  which  unite  about  two  raUefr 
fouth-eaft  o£  Drom^e,,  through  which  the  ftreflOBA  naw  becoBUE 
CDoiiderabteji  pafle&  under  a  fa^ridge  of  two  arches.  It  proceeds 
thence,  througb  the' bridge  of  Gill  Hall }  attd  being' foon-  after 
augmented  by-  another  rivulet  from  two  loughs^  foutfar  cS 
Di^mose,  paflea  uade^  the  bridges  of  Donoghekmey,,  G&0D9 
and  MaghereliHy  wheve  it  turns,  nordi-eaft,,.  and  rolh  c»a.  iaSk 
it  arrives-  aear  Mbyrdi,  ffowsr  next  uader  Speno^s  Bcidge,  thi» 
vnder  the  biidg^  of  the  Maaey  pafies  through  Lifi>ufO,  BnoDr- 
bridge,  Shaw's  Bridge,  all  in  the  county  of  Aatrinit  aad-afi 
kit^  undev  the  Bridge  of  Bej^ft,  after  wJlich'  it  emptts  itfelf 
into  Cacrifikferg|Ois>  B'ay^.  having  rua*  int  thtBrwliokr  a.  coiitfe  qA 
thirty  nailes. 

.  JD«rg«  The;  river  I>eng>  fuppofed  to  be  ia  called  firom»tlu» 
oakfr  growing  about  it>  Ahmr^  out  of  ar  louf^  of  the  iame  nsmei 
in  the  connty  of  Dohegfdy  mUin||Da  many  miles  in  vkuatdk^ 
eaft  dtreAion^  till  it  receives  thsiiver  Fifmyt^  wfakh^  nuu*  alfei 
put  of  a  lough  of  the  faa»e  nastie  in  the  nortkem  gatft  of,  tli» 
county,  and  a  third  river,  called  the  Moume.  Thefe  wateBS^ 
thufr  coIie£led,  take  the  name  of  thb  xvfet*F(gle^  and  pitKreeding 
ftill  aorthreaft^  mpveoato  LsffoMBd^ia^th^coii^ 
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pafs  aftertPatd  by  3f.  Johnftown^  and  tlie  city  of  Detry,  below 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles,  they  expand  dbem- 
felve3,  and  uniting  with  the  fea,  produce  that  large  fait  water 
bke^  known  by  the  name  of  Lough  Foyle. 


Political  Division. 

Irelakh  k  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulfter,  licinfter,  Con- 
naught,  and  Munfter.  Each  of  thefe  in  ancient  times  was  a 
kingdom  governed  by  its  own  monarch,  while  one  general 
fbvereign,  king,  or  Iqrd  paramount,  enjoyed  dominion  over 
them  all  as  king  of  Ireland. 

Thefe  provinces  are  divided  into  thirty-two  counties,  which, 
are  fubdivided  into  252  baronies,  compriiing  2,436  pariihes. 


UL8T£R. 

The  province  of  Ulfter,  the  moft  northerly  in  Ireland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Deucalidonian  fea  ;  on  the  weft 
by  the  Adantic  Ocean;  on  the  eaft  by  St.  George's  Channel 
and  the  Irifh  fea ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  the 
provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Connau^ht.  It  forms  an  area  of 
Zj27f  Englifli  fquare  miles,  and  contams^nine  counties,  viz. 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  Down,  Lon* 
Amderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone. 

Annrsau.  Antrim  is  a  maritime  county,  bounded  on  the 
nortlk  and  eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Down, 
and  onf  the  weft  by  that  of  Londonderry,  forty-five  miles  in 
lengdi  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-four  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
it  contains  1,018  Englifh  fquare  miles.  It  is  pretty  ftuitful^. 
Aon^  incumbered  with  bogs  and  marfhes  in  the  north.  It 
coiitains  the  batonies  of  Ballie^Carif  Dunlace^  Ktlcon'Ota^  Tome^ 
jtmrinh  Gkrtatinj  CarrichferguSy  Belfaft^  and  Killallagh. 

The  chief  natural  curiofitv  of  this  county  is  the  Gianfs  Caufe- 

4Mrtr,  the  formation  of  which  had  given  rife  to  many  and  various 

opinions.     It  is  fituated  under  high  clifls>  and  confifts  of  rocks 

Compoied  of  pentagonal  bafdtic  pillars,  ftanding  in  a  perpen- 

i&a&xi  dire£lion,  which  extend  a  great  way  into  Sie  ocean.    It 

jsr  ieen  to  mfoft  advantage  at  low  water.     Recolleding  that  a 

tuadbst  pttidndlton,  the  celebrated  iiOe  of  Stafla,  remained  un- 

juydeed-tiil  the  latter  part  of  the' eighteenth  century,  it  is  the 

le&  fiitpiifing  that  the  Giant's  Caufeway  (hould  be  an  obj[ed 

cf  tecett  obfervation,  arid  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  Giralduil 

Gsmbrenfisj  Suoyhurft,  and  even  of  the  accurate  and  ingemous 
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Ware  s  the  iirft  account  is  that  g^ren  by  Sir  R.  Buckley  ia  » 
leher.to  Dr.  Lifter  1^93...  This  furprifing  coUeflion  of  ba- 
faltic  .pillars  Is  about  eight  miles  north-eaft  from  Coleraine. 
The  adjacent  coaft  is  verdant  but  precipitous ;  and  from  it  the 
caufeway  projefts  into  the  fea,  to  an  unknown  extent.  The 
part  explored  is  about  600  feet  in  length  \  the  breadth  from  240 
to  120  -9  the  height  from  16  to  36  leet  above  the  level  of  the 
ftrand.  It  confifts  of  marly  thoufand  pillars,  moftly  in  a  vertical 
pofitipn,  fome  of  them  high;  others  broken,  and,  for  a  con* 
fiderable  fpace,  of  an  equal  height,  fo  as  to  form  a  pavement. 
They  are  clofely  compared  together  ;  though  their  fliapes  are 
various,  trigonal,  tetragonal,  pentagonal.  The  pillars  are  rarely 
compofed  of  one  entire  piece,  but  moftly  confift  of  ihort  or 
long  joints,  either  plane,  or  concave,  correfponding  with  convex. 
The  pillars  are  from  15  to  24  inches,  or  more,  in  diameter. 
The  adjacent  fliore  is  moftly  the  common  crag  ;  but  there  are 
a  few  irtegular  pillars  on  the  eaft  ;  and  toward  the  north-eaft 
what  is  called  the  organ,  in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  confifting  of  fifty 
pillars  ;  that  in  the  middle  forty  feet  high,  the  others  gradually 
diminifhing ;  (imilar  pillars  are  alfo  found  a  mile  and  a  half 
inland,  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway. 

The  grand  features  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Antrim  are  the 
capes  ofBengore  and  Fairhead,  precipitous  promontories  diftant 
about  eight  miles.  Bengore  is  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller 
capes  and  bays  \  and  contains  a  vaft  qiiantity  of  columnar  ba- 
fait.  The  cape  called  Plefkin  prefents  a  magnificent  gallery^ 
or  colonnade,  about  60  feet  high,  with  a  lower  gallery  about  50. 
The.',  lower  ranges  contain  the  moft  fharp  and  exact  columns* 
The  promontory  of  Fairhead  confifts  of  an  immenfe  rocky 
promontory,  rifing  higher  and  higher  from  the  inland  country^ 
till  it '  terminates  abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  gigantic 
height.  According  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Staples,  }un.'of 
LifTon,  by  whom  it  has  been  meafured,  it  is  forty  fathoms,  or 
240  feet  above  the  rough  ground  which  ftretches  out  into  the 
fea.  By  another  account  the  meafurement  of  the  Fairhead, 
eaft  of  Bally  Caftle,  appears  to  be,  perpendicular  face,  283' 
feet ;  total  altitude  fr/jm  the  level  of  the  fea,  63 1  feet.  One 
of  the  columns  is  a  quadrangular  prifm,  thirty-three  feet  by 
thirty-fix, on  the  fides,  and  about  200  feet  perpendicular  height* 
This  column  is  perhaps  the  largeft  in  the  world.  The  fpecific 
gr;}vity  of  the  bafaltes,  of  which  this  itone  is  compofed,  is  about 
2.8,  from  which  the  weight  of  the  prifm  may  be  readily 
^ftimated.  This  ^bafaltic  prifm  is  greater  than  the  pedeftal 
which  Supports  the  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great  at  Peterfburgh, 
and  much  greater  than  the  fhaft  of  Pompey's  pillar  at  Alex« 
andri?.    •    . 
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.  The  principal  towns  are  Bdfqfiy  CarrickfsrguSf  Antrimy  Lif- 
bum^  Ballymenay  and  Ballymoney^ 

Belfa/t  fiands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Lagan;  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  ferrjr  which 
formerly  fubfifted  there  over  that*  river.  As  this  part  of' 
Ireland  was  not  thoroughly  fubdued  till  the  time  of  James 
the  Firft,  this  place  was  far  from  being  confiderable  until, 
in  the  next  reign,  the  Earl  of  StafR>rd  made  a  purchafe  of 
the  caftoms  in  the  bay,  which  had  been  anciently  granted 
to  the  town  of  Carrickfergus ;  and  ever  after  that  this  town 
throve  a^the  expence  of  the  otlier.  In  1682  th6  bridge  wa& 
begun  over  the  Lagan,  which  has  twenty«one  arches,  and  is 
foHdly  built  of  free-ftone.  Many  circumftances  have  con* 
tributed  to  render  this  a  large,  flourifliing,  and  populous  place. 
The  country  about  it  is  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteftants,  and  very  induftrious.  It 
has  a  great  trade  with  Scotland,  and  the  Weft  Indies  \  thefe, 
with  the  prodigioua  progrefs  of  the  linen  manufa^ure  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  cambric  manufacture,  have  enabled 
Belfaft  to  become  the  fourth,  if  not  the  third  town  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  upwards  of  feven  hundred  looms  in  it, 
eznploved  in  cotton,  cambric,  fail  cloth,  and  linen;  befide 
manufactures,  of  glafs,  fugar,  and  earthenware. 

Carrickfergus y  which  was  alfd  called  KnockferguSy  is  a  fea 
port  fituated  on  the  north-weft  coa(^  of  an  arm  of  the  fea 
called  Carrickfergus  Bay,  or  Belfaft  Lough.  The  affizes  for 
the  county  are  held  here,  as  likewife  for  the  town,  which  is 
a  (X>nnty  of  itfelf.  It  was  once  the  principal  fea  port  of  the 
xiorth  of  Ireland,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  with  a  garrifon ; 
but  the  port  is  now  little  frequented,  and  the  garrifon  removed. 
King  William  landed  here  in  1690,  and  in  February  1760 
the  town  was  plundered  ^by  Thurot.  A  francifcan  monaftery 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  here  in  1232.  . 

Antrim^  which  gives  name  to  the  countyi  is  fituate  at  the 
north-eaft  pare  of  J^ough  Neagh,  from  whence  is  a  commu«- 
nication  to  the  fea  northward  by  the  Bann,  and  eaftward  by 
the  river  called  Six^miie-waterf  and  fouthward  by  the  Newry 
canal.     It  is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  has  a  corporation. 

LMfurfty  formerly  called  Li/nagarry,  fituate  o|i  the  river  LagaUf 
podeffes  particular  privileges  for  its  fidelity  in  1641.  It  is  a 
large  handfome  town,  with  a  good  church,  which  in  confe- 
quexice  of  the  cathedrals  of  Down  and  Connor  being  in 
ruins,- was  made  a  cathedral  for  both  diocefes  by  patent, 
I  ytb  of  0£lober  1662. 

3^ymeara  and  BallyrMney  are  in  no  wife  remarkable. 

The 
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The  principal  Met  in  this  couAty  is  tfatr  Baim,  its  hoofe* 
are  efiimated  at  2i»9a2>  the  inhabitants  at  itfo,aoo. 


ABMA<3kH« 

A&M'Ad^  is  an  inland  county^  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  of  iTyrone  and  Lough  Nea^»  on  the  eaft  by  the 
c^iounty  ot  Down,  on  the  fbuth  by  Loudi,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Monaghan^  containing  451 
Eneliih  fquare  miles.  In  the  fouthem  paru  of  it  is  a  chun 
of  blacky  and  partly  uncuitiyated  mountains^  called  the  Fews, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  presenting  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
afpe&.  In  the  peighbourhood  of  the  city,  however,  are 
numerous  inclofures,  cultivated  fields,  and  other  figns  of  an 
abundant  population.  The  county  is  divided  into  the  baionies 
of  Oneatan^  Towraney,  Armaghy  Fenves^  and  Ofwr.  The  prin«> 
cipal  towns  are  Armagh,  Lurgan,  Blackwater-town,  Charle* 
mont,  and  Portadown. 

Armagh  fituated  on  the  river  Callen,  is  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
bifhop,  who  is  primate  of  all  Ireland  \  the  capital  of  the  county, 
and  the  place  where  the  affizes  are  held.  This  city  was  in  * 
a  ftate  of  utter  decay,  until  it  was  renovated  and  beautified, 
and  became  a  pretty  town  of  good  fize,  and  well  inhabited, 
through  the  munificence  of  Richard  Robinfon,  D;D.,  Baron 
Rokeby,  late  lord  primate.  He  built  a  handfome  archiepifco- 
pal  palace,'  and  a  noble  houfe  for  the  fchool,  which  is  one  of 
Ae  royal  foundations  of  Charles  I.,  and  extremely  well  en«* 
dowed.  To  thefe  His  Grace  added  a  public  library,  a  com* 
plete  oblervatory,  with  a*  liberal  eftabliihment  for  the  fupporc 
of  an  aftronomer  \  and  fecured  the  permanency  of  hil  endows 

^  ments,.  by  feveral  afts.  of  parliament.  The  lands  widi  which 
the  fchool  of  Armagh  is  endowedr  contain,  as  appesffs  by  the 
furvey  made  in  1771^  ^>53^  aei^s,  EngliAi  meafure,  indnding 
mads,  lakes,  rivers,,  and  alfo  about  loo  acres  of  bog. 

The  other  towns  are  little  worthy  of  dlcfcription.     Tte 
county  is  watered  by  the  Bann  v  the  Blackwater  and  the  Gdlen  i 

:  its  homes  are  computed  to  be^ai^83  -,  its  iidiabiflmtr  I20,ooo«. 


Cavak. 

Cavan  is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  -due*  north  by  tlie 
coundes  of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan  and  Meath,  on  the  foitdi 
by  Me^  and  Longfofd,  and  on  die  weft  by  Leitrim :  it  < 
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taim  75ft  Englifli  fquare  mfLes,  and  is  divided  into  the  baronies 
of  TulUgbaj  TuUah(mcb9r  Cavofiy  Tollagaruayi  Chncbj^  Ca^k 
Reu^jm^  aAd  Ckmmeghan.  The  foil  is  chiefljp  a  ftiff  clajy 
wbich  producer  naturally  a  coavfe  rulhy  pafture ;  but  in  fome 
places  it  has  beea  much  amended  by  cultivation.  The  furface 
of  the  country  is  fo  remarkably  uneven,  that  a  level  fpot  is 
rare  to  be  met  with  %  a  great  part  of  it  is  open,  bleak,  and 
dteasy;  but  from  Cavan  to  Lough  Erne  is  extremely  vrelt 
wooded  and  pi£tuvefque«  Though  many  of  thefe  hills  are* 
high  and  barren,  yet^  none  merit  the  appellation  of  mountains 
except  Brucehill,  m  the  fbuthem  extremity,  the  lofty  SUebh 
Ruflel,  which  lies  partly  in  Fermanagh,  and  the  mountain  of 
Bailynageeragh,  which  block  up  the  north-weft  angle.  The 
waters  which  proceed  from  the  lakes  in  Weftmeath  flow 
through  this  county  till  they  discharge  themfelves  into  Lough 
Erne*  In  fome  places  they  conftitute  fmall  lakes,  in  others 
retain  the  form  of  rivers,  and  in  many  cafes  they  contribute^ 
of  coucie,  to  the  formation  of  beautiful  and  pi^urefque  fcenery. 
1*he«e  is  a  larg^  lake  called  Shaalan,  which  is  feven  miles  long, 
but  ctf  various  breadths,  from  half  a  mile  to  four. 

The  principal  towns  are  Cavan^  which  is  the  (hire  town, 
Belturhtt^  which  is  pieafantly  fituated  at  the  fouth  end  of  Lough 
Erne,  and  Co&tMlL 

The  county  coAtdns  30  pariflies^  the  honfes  are  faid  to  be' 
16,3.14  \  the  inhabitants  81,570. 


DONBOiJ. 

DoMfiGAL,  formerly  called  Tyrconnel,  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  and  north  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the  counties  ofLon- 
doodtftry  and  Tyrone,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  For- 
mana^  and  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Bay  of  Donegaly  about 
iwenty  miles  in  length,.  an!d  from  ten  to  thirty  in  breadth  :  it 
is  comduted  to  contain  1^12$  Englifti  miles,  and  has  forty«tw<r 
pariflies,  23,531  houfes,  and  140,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very 
mount^unous  country,  and  is  nearly  divided  by  a  high  ridge 
ftretching  f  aft  and  weft  fron^  TieUen-head  to  the  countv  of 
Tyrone,,  and  in  which  there  are  three  paffes.  The  whole 
weftesn  coaft  eonfifts  of  a  mnge  of  mountainous  rocks^  which 
iff-  iome  places  throw  out  branches  that  extend  to  the  fea,  or 
roa  between  borders  of  fand  which  has  a  peculiar  whitenefs^ 
Ofwiag,^  perhaps,  to  its  being  formed  from  fragments  of  granite 
-^iraihcd  down  from  the  cockr,  and  reduced  to  its  prefent  ftat^ 
\pf  attricioik  Between  the  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  ^ 
county,  are  tra^s<of  bogi  and,  at  a  former  period,  it  \k  not 

improbable 
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improbable  that  thefe  were  forefts  ;  but;  at  prefent,  a  traveller  * 
xtkzj  proceed  many  a  mile,  without  feeing  the  leaft  veftige  qf  a 
tree.  At  Horn  Head  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  called  M'Swine^s 
Gun,  which  i$  fituated  in  a  rocky  cliff  of  a)>out  fixty  feet  in 
height.  Iti  this  cliff  a  fmall  bay  has  been  formed,  the  fides 
of  which  are  bordered  by  rocks,  rifing  almoft  in  a  perpendicular 
diredion.  The  lower  ftratum  of  thefe  rocks  confifts  of  porous 
fandftone,  in  which  the  violence  and  continual  buffeting  of 
the  waves  has  formed  a  cavern,  from  which  an  aperture  pro- 
ceeds to  the  fummit  of  the  cliff.  When  the  wind  comes  from 
the  north-weft,  it  blows  direAly  into  this  fmall  bay  j  and  the 
billows  being  driven  with  great  violence  into  the  cavern,  the 
water,  forced  to  find  a  paflage  through  the  aperture,  rifes  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  from  which  it  precipitates  itfelf  back  into 
the  fea  with  a  moft  tremendous  noife.  The^  rock,  where  the 
water  runs  over,  has  affumed  a  blue  colour^  which  gives  to  the 
whole  a  volcanic  appearance.  To  the  eaft  ftands  the  Arigal, 
faid  to  be  the  higheft  mountain  in  the  province ;  it  confifts 
of  mountain  fpar,  and  is  fliaped  like  a  fugar  loaf.  The  moft 
remarkable  river  in  Donegal  is  the  Erne,  ^nd  there  are  befides^ 
the  Finn,  the  Dale,  and  the  Guibaira.  At  the  top  of  Mount- 
Alt  is  a  lough  bearing  the  fame  name.  The  views  here  are 
truly  magnificent.  Lough  Swilly  is  alfo  in  this  county.  The 
baronies  into  which  Donegal  is  divided  are  £nt/b  Owm,  KilU 
mahrena^  Raphoei  or  Lageuy  Boylagh,  ox  Banneghy  and  Tyrehagb, 

The  principal  towns  are  th^  following.  Balljjbannony  the 
county  town,  fituate  at  the  extremity  of  a  good  harbour,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which  has  a  bridge  of  fourteen 
arches  over  the  river  Erne,  and  enjoys  a  confiderable  trade. 

Donegal^  which  eives  its  name  to  the  county,  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  £(k,  on  a  large  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  ob 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  called  from  the  town,  The  Bay  of 
Donegal.  Its  antiquities  are,  a  fine  old  caftle^  and  a  monaftery 
for  -  Francifcan  Friars  of  the  ftri£t  obfervance.  The  other 
towns  are  Killibegs,  Lifford,  and  St.  Johnftown.    ' 


Down. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of 
Antrim  and  Belfaft  Lough,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the'lrifli 
fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Armagh ;  about  fortf 
miles  in  length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  about  2^ 
in  breadth,  containing  936  Engliih  fquare  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Ards,  Caftlereagh^  Dufferim^  l^eale^  Ktni- 
learty^  Lower  Evagby  Upper  Evagh^  and  Mowrane. 

The 
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The  furface  of  the  county  is  irregular.  In  the  centre  the 
'Mourne  mountains,  the  fecond  in  point  of  height  in  Ireland^ 
rear  their  lofty  fumnlits  $  and  this  grand  feature  produces  a 
very  Tlriking  difference  in  regard  to  fomc  parts  of  the  county. 
To  the  north  of  tbefe  mountains,  and  on  the  weftem  fide  of  it, 
comprehending  Hillfborpugh,  Banbridge,  Moyallan,  and  round 
toward  Newry,  the  land  is  in  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation,  and 
inhabited  by  a  middle  clafs  of  opulent  manufaQurers,  whofe 
appearance  and  habitations  would  do  credit  to  any  country  in 
£uTOpe.  The  whole  tra£l  is  embellifhed  with  plantations,  and 
every  thing  exhibits  evident  figns  of  increafed  population  and 
induftry.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Bann  and  Laggan  are  covered 
with  bleach-fields,  where  the  whitenefs  of  the  linen  fpread  out„ 
contrafted  with  the  greennefs  of  the  furrounding  fward,  pro- 
duces an  efkSt  on  the  eye  not  eafiiy  defcuibed.  All  the  views 
'of  Belfaft  Lough  are  on  a  grand  fcale. 

The  number  of  houf(ps  is  computed  at  36,636 ;  of  inhabitants 
at  204,500. 

Down  or  Downpatrich^  th^  county  town,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth-weft  branch  of  Strangford  Lough.  It  is  a  town,  or 
xather  city,  of  no  great  fize,  but  boails  of  confiderable  antiquity. 
The  cathedral  being  in  ruins,  a  fubfcription  was  entered  into 
.for  rebuildine  it,  and  the  work  was  begUn,  but  arrefted  in  its 
progref&by  me  failure  of  fupplies. 

Bangor  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Belfaft  Lough. 

Nmny  is  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs 
into  Catlingford  Bay ;  veflels  carrying  200  tons  can  come  up 
to  the  town,  and,  by  means  of  a  canal,  from  Newry  to  the 
river  Bann,  an  inland  navigation  is  open  for  veflels  of  70  tons' 
burthen.  Here  is  a  very  confiderable  linen  manufacture,  and 
conGderable  trade  in  (hipping.  In  the  year  1689,  ^^^  town 
'waa  bttraed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  other  towns  in  this  county  are  Hill/borough,  Killyleagb, 
Newtown^  Strangford^  and  Donaghadee^  where  the  packets 
'  from  Scotland  arrive. 


Fermanagh. 

Tmscountyis  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
.and  Donegal,  on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Monaghan,  on  the 
/batch  b^  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  and  on  the  weft  by  Leitrim  and 
X>oxi6gai ;  about  35  miles  long,  and  27  in  its  greafeft  breadth,; 
containing  694  Engiifli  fquare  miles,  and  divided  into  two  parts 
by  tbe  extenfive  lake  Loiigh  Erne ;  it  confifts  of  eight  baronies, 
JLttrgt^  Magberehy^  Terdieneiyy  CanavfUy^  Magher$^  Kier^kelly, 

Krocknie^ 
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Kroekme^  and  Cixtle  i  and  is  computed  to^ofleTs  xi^^ooo  hoafei, 
and  73,000  people.  The  furface  of  the  countyis  hiily,  rugged, 
and  uneven,  feme  parts  are  mountamous,  but  yield  paftnre  for 
•cattle)'  and  no  doubt  with  proper  management  much  might  be 
made,  fertile  in  corn:  the  linen  manufadlure  and  raifing  com 
afc  the  chief  employment  of  the'  inhabitants. 

The  grand  feature  in  the  face  of  this  county,  fays' Mr. 
•  Wakefield,  is  Lottgh  Ernci  which  ftretches  throughout  its 
ewn  length,  forming  two  large  lake*  in  places  embayed  by 
mountains ;  which,  in  fbme  parts,  extend  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  -and  in  others  receding  from  it,  are  feen  at  a  diftance. 
Bo^  fides  of  this  noble  ibeet  of  water  are,  therefore,  hilly 
and  uneven  $  but  the  country  towards  Leitrim  forms  one  ex- 
tenfive  range  of  mountains,  of  which  Belmore,  fwelling  out 
its  mafly  fides  towards  tlie  Isdce,  is  the  moft  conlpicuous. 
'  Tliere  are  feveral  other  lakes  of  inferior  fize  in  this  county, 
and  a  great  many  magnificent  /eats,  which  are  highly  worthy 
of  notice.  .  The  ifland  called  Belleifle  in  this  lough,  contains 
112  acres.  Adjacent  to  it  is  another  ifland,  nearly  of  the 
fame  extent;  and  both  exhibit  a  moft  agreeable  profped, 
Jieing  covered  with  thriving  woods  of  afii,  oak,  beech,  and 
firs.  Immediately  to  the  weftwatd,  witlun  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  Weft  Ifland,  is  a  range  of  eleven  other  iflands,  all 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  timber,  and  ftretching 
dirediy  aerofs  the  lake.  The  iflands  in  thefe  loughs  lie  at 
various  diftances  from  each  other,  fome  of  them  being  hsdf  a 
mile  apart.  The  paflages  between  them  afe  faid  to  be  as  wide, 
and  very  fimilar  to,  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  in  the  Eaft  Indies* 
Kelligowan,  which  is  one  of  them,  contains  forty  acres  of 
land,  and  produces  oak,  afb,  firs,  willows,  and  hazel,  -of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  intermixed  widi  briars  and  underwood. 
Beyond  this  is  another  ifland,  far  more  «xtenfive,  called  EnniC- 
-more,  and  containing  1,400  acres.  Among  thefe  tflands,  the 
4cene  is  continually  varying  in  all  direAiont ;  Ae  expanfe  of 
water  is  completely  loft,  and  in  many  places  die  appearance  is 
exa£lly  the  fame  as  that  which  occurs  to  thofe  failing  either 
up^or  down  a  large  river,  bordered  by  woody  banks,  and  pur- 
fuine  its  fluggifli  courfeamtdft  diftant  mountsuns.  Tet  thefe 
reaches  are  fliort ;  and  in  a  moment,  on  turning  round  a  poiat 
^  land,  the  traveller  is  fuddenly  and  unexpe£le<uy  aftoniflied  by 
a  wide  expanfe  of  water,  and  numerous  wooded  iflands,  like 
dumps  of  trees,  emerging  from  the  bofom  of  the  lake.  The 
4refii  green  tx>lour  of  Enockninny,  Belleifle^  and  the  Wefk 
Hand,  together  wifii  the  diftant  profpeft  of  the  Black  Mouii<» 
•tatn^  form  a  delightful  aflTemblage  di  objefis,  in  which  tbe 
Softer  beauties  of  natmre  are  fo  blended  witfi  the  foUimey  am 

16  ,  to 
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to  excite  a  fenfationof  pleafure  mixed  wtcfa  aftonUbmeot.  In 
a  wordf  the  beauties  of  Lough  Erne  charm  by  their  varie^^ 
and  the  continued  jpbange  of  fcenery.  Toward  Caftle  Arch- 
daU  the  lake  widens^  fo  as  to  afTume  the  appearance  almpft  of 
a  fea.  Landixig  on  an  iilapd  called  Ennifmackeent,  from  the 
x:entre  Lough  &ne  is  ieen  as  if  the  fpeflator  were  ftanding  in 
a  panorama,  27  iflands  being  full  in  view.  On  jpokmg  b»ck  . 
toward  the  eaft,  be  comm^mds  the  Gully  and  other  wooded 
iflands,  together  with  the  principal  reach,  half  a  mile  wide^ 
equending  through  them  towards  Enniflcillen.  On  the  ri^t 
the  highland  ^  pn  the  left  the  promontory  of  R.ofs.>clear,  and 
beyond  it  RoTs  Fadd./  To  the  north  Caftle  Archdalt,  with 
th^  woods  bekmging  to  the  domain,  and  to  the  weft  a  iK^le 
hay  of  gi:eat  extent,  the  ihpres  of  which  are  bounded  on  ike 
jfouth-weft  by  hi^  land  riling  into  a  lofty  mouoiaui,  wincb 
finks  down  as  it  Aretches  xmt  of  fight  €0  the  £^th.  To  the 
ibuth-weft^of  this  ifland,  fo  fuU  of  pidiurefque  beauty,  is  a 
much  venerated  Roptian  Catholic  burying  ground,  with  a  large 
fioneocxofs  Aanding  xm  a  pedeftal  at  its  'entmnce.  The  faUs 
of  liougb  Erne  at  B^Uyfliannon  ;u:e  much  admired ;  W  the 
previous  fall  of  Beeleck  presents  the  moft  intereftiag  fc^pery 
and  views.  T^  country  round  BeelM:k  is  truly  d^Ughtful ; 
the  load  from  Church  Hill,  forming  on  the  whole  a  coup-^wU 
highly  interefting,  as  it  commands  the  wideft  part  of  Lough 
£nie  to  the  right,  and  above  it  a  mountainous  lidge  of  lime^ 
ftone,  clothed  with  graily  verdure  nearly  to  the  top,  la 
front,  the  wooded  peninfula,  at  Caftle  Caldwell,  appears  in 
full  view  J  and  the  road  being  on  a  very  elevated  fituatioQ^' 
ihe  g^realer  part  of  the  lake,  forming  a  moft  cxtenfive  iheet  of 
water^  prefents  a  fcene  of  uncommon  magnificence.  Afte^ 
wards  the  lake  becomes  contradedj  and  exhibits  the  appearane(e 
of  a  river  with  fiat  fides. 

Etrntj^iUen  or  InHt/k^U»i  the  principal  town  of  the  eotmly, 
flands  on  an  iilaiid  in  Lough  Erne.  It  has  a  corporatioa  aad  a 
£ree-{chool,  which  was  founded  and  end<)wed  by  Charles  the 
IFirft.  Tbe  fchool  lands  contam  about  3,360  acres  Eng^^  of 
which  %%lffi  ^re  arable  and  pafture,  and  are  fitua^  a^ut  fis  m 
ciglit  miles  froi4  the  town. 


LWPOKOSHETii 

This  county  was  called  Coldraine,  and  fometimes  Kriae* 
Its  preient  name  is  derived  from  Derry,  its  pHnpipal  city,  t^ 
wliich  liondon  J^as  been  prefixed  ever  Jince  James  the  Firft 
grmxited  the  prii^cipal  part  of  ^  m^xi^%  with  Htm  towns  of 
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Londonderry  ^nd  Coleraine  to  the  citizens  of  London,  in  con* 
.  fideration  of  their  fettling  an  Englifh  colony  after  the  rebelHony 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the 
Govemoi;s  and  Afliftants  at  London,  of  the  new  Plantation  of 
Ulfter,  in  the  Realm  of  Ireland.    The  county  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lough  Foyle  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
caft  by   the  county  of  Antrim,    on   the  fouth-weft  by  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  on  the  weft  by  Donegal,  extending  in 
I  its  greateft  dimenfions  32  miles  from  north  to  fouth,   atid 
about  the  fame  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  meafuring  837  Englifh 
fquare  miles.     It  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Coleraine^  I^og-^ 
htnjbolm^  Kerfughtj  Tyrekeriy  and  the  liberty  of  Londonderry^ 
in  which  are   31    pariflies  with  about  25}000  houfes,    and 
1 25^000  inhabitants.     Its  principal  waters  are  the  rivei'  Foyle 
and  Lough  Foyle.    The   country  although  not  incumbered 
with  mountains  of  the  firft  magnitude,  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous, the  eminences  prefenting  neither  roughnefs  nor  green 
herbage,  but  fomething  between  both,  which  may  be  called 
uncultivated  vegetation  \  while  the  lower  parts  are  inundated 
with  water,  and  in  fome  places  have  been  converted  into  bogs. 
The  linen  manufadure  flouriihes  here. 
Londonderry^  or  Derry,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  city 
and  fea-port,  fituate  on  the  weft  fide  of  Lough  Foyle.    It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  the  company  of  London 
Adventurers,  and  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls,  which  are  an 
Engliih  mile  in  circumference,  and  fumiflied  with  five  gates* 
There  is  a  cathedral,  built  in  1633,  ^^  '^^^  remarkable  feature 
of  which  is  two  towers,  rifing  at  the  eaftern  end.  *  It  was 
built  by  the  Irifli  fociety.     This  place  is  fupplied  with  water 
by  means  of  pipes,  which  proceed  from  a  high  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  Lough  Foyle.     Thefe  pipes  extend 
along  a  wooden  bridge,  1,080  feet  long,  the  building  of  which 
coft    11,000/.}    the  timber  being    brought    from    America. 
Lough   Foyle   ftretches  a  confiderable   wav  inwards    below 
Strabane.     The  epifcopal  palace,  which  ftands  within  the  walls» 
was  once  ufed  as  a  barrack;  but  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the 
hiihop.    Without  the  city  are  excellent  gardens  belonging  to 
the  fee,  and  near  them  is  a  banquetting  room,  built  in  a  whim- 
fical  ftyle^  the  windows  of  which  command  a  moft  delightful 
view  of  Lough  Foyle,  contracting  its  breadth  as  it  proceeds 
into  the  country,  and  winding  through  a  reach  of  great  beauty  ; 
they  have  the  advantage  alfo  of  overlooking  the  domain  on  tne 
oppofite  fide.     The  view  of  the  city  from  the  Deny  fide  of 
the  bridge  is  very  fine.     The  bridge  is  a  ftriking  objeft :  and 
the  town,  rifing  upon  the  hill,  backed  by  more  beyond   it, 
with  the  fliining  expanfe  of  water  in  Lough  Foyle }  the  fhip« 
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ping  in  ity  and  rarious  other  objet^s  of  lefs  importancei  form 
altogether  a  grand  and  impreffive  piAure. 

The  other  towns  are  Coieraim,   fituated  on  the  river  Banne^ 
which  has  a  falmon  fifhery,  Newto*tvn,,Limavaddy,  and  Cumber. 


Mqnaghai^.  > 

M0NA6HAN  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Armagh,  on  the  weft 
by  Fermanagh,  on  the  north  by  Tyrone,  on  the  fouth  by 
Cavan,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Louth  and  part  of  Eaft  Meath^ 
in  Leinfter.  It  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  eleven  to  twenty  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  con- 
taining 809  Englifh  fquare  miles,  and  forming  nineteen  pariflies, 
with  about  21,523  houfes,  and  118,000  fouls.  The  baronies 
into  which  it  is  divided,  are  Trough^  Monaghan^  Dartrecy  Cre- 
moumey  and  Farny  Dcnaghmoyne.  The  face  of  this  county  is 
hilly  }  but  the  hills  feem  as  if  fcattered  in  an  irregular  manner, 
without  forming  continued  ridges  or  chains.  The  foil  is  iiji 
feme  degree  fuperior  to  that  of  Cava;},  and  the  country  cx- 
liibits  the  appearance  of  more  com  and  flax. 

The  town  of-  Monaghan,  the  capital  of  the  county,  has 
little  worthy  of  notice. 


Tyrone. 

The  county  of  Tyrone,  otherwife  called  Tir-Owen^  or  Tir- 
*  «oghan,  is  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  London  Dorry,  on  the 
eaft  by  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Armagh,  on  the 
foudi  by  Monaghan,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Fermanagh,  ahd  on 
the  weft  by  Donegal.  It  contains  1,271  Englifli  fquare  miles, 
and  is  about  forty-three  miles  in  its  greateft  length  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  from  eighteen  to  thirty-three  in  breadth. 
It  comprifes  the  baronies  of  Strahane,  Omagh,  Clogher^  and 
Dungannotty  m -which,  are  35  pariflies  with  about  28,700  inha- 
bitants. The  foil  varies  exceedingly ;  in  fome  parts  it  is  rich 
and  fertile,  in  fome  rough  and  mountainous,  but  in  general  cul- 
tivated. The  linen  manufadlure  flouriflies  in  many  of  the 
towns;  and  near  Dungannon  are  fome  collieries. 

The  chief  towns  are  Straiane,  fituated  on  the  river  Mome, 
a  populous  and  well-built  place,  Dungannon^  which  has  a  free- 
fcbooL  endowed  with  1,600  acres  of  land,  Augher^  fituate  on 
the  river  Blackwater^  and  Cloghery  which  is  an  epifcopal  fee. 
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Province  of  Connaucjht. 


CoK^ AUGHT  i«  the  moft  weftern  province  of  Irtland,  neztif 
furrounded  hj  the  Shannon  and  the  ocean :  it  forms  an  arem 
equal  to  7,191  Engliih  fquare  miles,  and  comprehends  five 
counties,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Rofcommon,  and  Sligo. 


GalwaY. 

Tmxs  county  is  next  to  Cork  the  moft  confiderable  iti  point 
of  fize  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  leaft  populous;  it  is  boundecl 
on  the  north  by  M^yo  and  Rofcommon;  on  the  etft  by  Rof* 
common.  King's  County,  and  Tipperary;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  county  of  Clare,  and  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Galway 
6ay,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  5  abotxt  76  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  40  from  north  to  fouth,  forming  an  area 
of  2,5$^  Englifli  fquare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Balliniwinchi  Roffcf  Mvytuliwy  C/ate,  Downafhore^  BaliimGe^ 
Ki/main,  Ttaquin,  Kil/cdtinel,  Chn-ntac-owen,  Lougbreagbt  KH^ 
tartan^  and  the  Ifles  of  Atran;  which  contain  116  pariflies^ 
and  28  churches.  The  number  of  houfes  is  28,21a,  andabtmt 
142,000  fouls. 

In  appearance  this  county  is   exceedingly  various.      The 
nortk-weft  part  of   it,    confiftifig  chiefly  of  the  barony   of 
Connomara,    remains   uncultivated  and  nearly  in   a   ftate  of 
nature;  with  fcarcely  any  roads  through  it.    In  the  inhabited 
parts  there  are  more  gentlemen's  feats  than  in  any  other  diftri^t 
m  Ireland ;  but  it  contains  none  remarkable  for  their  magni- 
ficence except  Dalyftown*     The  fubftratum  throughont  the 
greater  part  of  the  coumry  is  Kmeftone,  on  which  sccount 
the  verdure  is  exceedingly  luxuriant.     In  general  the  Selds  are 
feparated  by  ftonc  fences.     Dr.  Beaufort  has  given  an  accurate 
defcription  of  the  face  of  the   country.      Allndhig  to  the 
thinnefs  of  inhabitants,  he  fays,  this  very  fcanty  pcpufatioii 
may  in  fome  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  rude  ftate  of  the 
three  baronies  on  the  weft  of  Lough  Cbrrib,  which  amount 
to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  county,  as  they  contain  about 
341,600  acres.     The   lake  itfelf  covers  31,300  acres.     The 
extenfivc  country  on  this  fide  the  lake  is  fl^at,  with  the  eas-« 
ception  of  a  few  fertile  hilis  of  no  gretrt  height,  and  ft>tne  bw 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Clare.     The  foil  is  warm  and  fer- 
tile, covering  at  no  great  depth  a  ftratum  of  fimeftoneTOcic» 
-which  in  the  baronies  of  Dunkelliu  and  Kiltartan^   and    ix^ 
many  other  places,  rifes  fo  thick  above  the  furface  ^3  to  render 
ihofe  parts  unfit  for  tillage^  though  they  are  excellent  for  paC- 
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bkre.  Few  ditches  ate  tti  he  Teen  in  this  c^odtit^,  iih^  fields 
being  chieHy  intjlofed  with  dtjr  ftcme  will*,  whiA  gives  th^ 
iCoUntry  a  dreary  afpeft; 

The  Weftem  part  of  the  county  is  of  quite  a  different  cha- 
ifaftei:  from  the  reft,      ithe  barony  of  Moyciillen,  which'  is 
^fo  ealled  jarconnaught,  contains  fome  good  land  6n  the  fea 
icoaft  and  along  the  l^autiful  (hore  of  Lough  Corrib  j  but  the 
lieart  of  thi^  barony  is  an  atfemblage  of  Urireclaimable  tock 
ind  mountain.     Th^  rbcks  at  Oughterard  and  iii  the  bed  of 
die  river  Fuogh,  df  which  there  are  imtnenfe  maffes,  are  all  a 
a  bhck  and  white  marble,  equal  at  lead  iii  besluty  with  that 
bf  Kilkenny  j  yet  there  is  teldom  employmeht  fot  mdre  that! 
bne'foHtary  artift  iti  working  up  a  few  chimney  pletes.     Lough 
Corrib  fomei^hat  refembles  Lough  Erne  in  its  form,  and  ex- 
tends lo  miles  in  length,  beiiig  1 1  wide  in  the  broadeft  Ipzn ;  it\ 
the  middle  it  is  conttadcd  to  a  fmall  channel,  which  is  croffett 
by  a  ferry  ?t  Knock.f    There. is  a  ffefli  Water  mufcle  in  this 
lake  that  produces  otcafionally  foihe  few  pearls.    The  lirge 
barony  of  Ballynahinch,  which  is  better  knoWn  by  the  name 
of  Connamara,  abounds  with  fine  harbours,  but  is  alfo  &i- 
fremclv  mountainous.     The  hills  bf  Outred  and  Caflifel  at^ 
▼cry  high,  and  the  taft  ridge  called  Beannabeola,  ot  the  twelve 
piiii,  which  is  a  well  known  fea  mark,  cotlfifts  almoft  of  per^ 
peniicalar  rocks.     At  the  foot  of  this  ridge,  clofe  to  the  little 
village  of  Ballynahinch,  a  charming  lake  Ipreads  itfelf  for  fom^ 
miles ;  and  on  the  river  Which  runs  from  it  into  Roundftone 
Bay,  there  is  a  great  falmon  fifliery.     On  the  fides  of  hills  and 
in  villages,  which  are  watered  by  rrvers  and  fmall  lakes,  and 
flieltered  in  fome  places  by  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient 
woods,  the  (bil  Is  moftly  inclined  to  a  black  bog ;  but  gravel, 
fand,  or  rocfk,  life  at  no  greater  depth  than  from  one  to  three 
feet  below  the  furface.     Great  quantit^s  of  kelp  ate  it)ad6 
along  the  coaft ;  and  by  manuring  With  fea-wreck  the  land  is 
rendered  very  produftive  to  the  fcattered  families  that  inhabit 
ft,  who  are  all  little  farmets  and  hardy  fifhermen.    The  nottherii 
part  of  Ballyrtahinch  and  the  barony  of  kefs  are  called  Joyces 
cotttttry,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  clan  of  that  name.    Rofs 
is  alfo  extreinely  rough ;  Mamtrafna,  on  the  bbrders  of  Mayo, 
is  tery  high>  and  Ben-LeVagh  at  the  north-weft  angle  of  Lough 
Conib  is  a  (tupendous  mountain.     Yet  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  the  (bore  of  the  Killeries,  and  the  Valley  through  which 
the  river  Bealnebrack  runs,  are  pretty,  well  peopled,  and  the 
foU  fuch  as  wduld  rimply  tepay  the  pains  and  expence  of  good 
cnltivatSoni 

• '  ^  Tlititdie  i^hcet  ^v«k1  id  a  great  p«it  of  Rofcoramon,  bf  Majo,  mm)  ef  ChtH, 
t  "k  ^  FM^  n^ber  U  eoncealed  rocki,  render  the  luvieattpp  of  this  yke  daa- 
gerows  to  tiot'e  who  ^re  not  wtU  acquahited  witfi  it,  __    . 
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This  county»  which  reaches  from  the  fea  to  the  Shannon,  i» 
well  watered  by  ritrers  and  lakes:  feveral  of  the  rivers  are  it¥ 
psirt  of  their  courfe  fubterraneous*  The  Black  River,  on  the 
bounds  of  Mayo,  dips  for  about  three  miles  near  the  village  of 
Shrule.    The  Clare  and  the  Moyne  unite  their  waters  under 

found,  alternately  appearing  and  retiring  from  view  at  the 
urlachmore,  which  in  winter  forms  a  lal^,  and  in  fummer  a 
beautiful  and  found  iheep  walk,  upwards  of  fix  miles  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth.  Near  Gort  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  these 
fwallowSi  in  which  fome  part  of  almoft  every  river  and  brook  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  engulphed.  The  river  Guftnamakin  dips 
feveral  times,  and  after  a  concealed  courfe  of  two  miles,  rifes 
on  the  beach  below  high  water  mark,  and  difcharges  itfelf 
among  the  rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Kinvarra.  Lough  Reagh  is  a 
fine  piece  of  water,  and  Lough  Contra,  near  die  borders  of 
Clare,  is  faid  to  poflefs  all  the  beauties  that  hills,  woods,  and 
iflands  can  impart  to  water. 

The  maritime  advantages  of  this  county  mult  not  be  omitted. 
The  vaft  bay  of  Galway  is  flieltered  at  the  entrance  by  the  three 
fouthern  ifles  of  Arran.  The  found  between  thefe  iflands  is  a 
fafe  road,  and  a  number  of  inlets  on  the  coaft,  as  well  as  the 
harbour  of  Galway,  are  fufficiently  deep  for  the  reception  of 
merchant  Oiips ;  but  are  more  frequented  by  coafters  and  fifhhlg  * 
boats  than  by  veffels  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  indented  ihores 
of  Connamara  abound  in  well  fiieltered  havens ;  —  thofe  of  Kil- 
kerran,  Birturby,  Roundftone,  and  Ballynakill,  are  thelargeft  ^ 
and  the  Killeries  are  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  diftri£k. 

The  principal  towns  are  Galway,  Tuam,  Ballinailoe,'  and 
Loughreagh* 

Galway^  the  capital,  is  advantageoufly  fituate  for  commerce, 
on  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
b  furrounded  with  ancient  walls,  which  are  haftening  to  decay ; 
the  houfes  are  generally  well  built.  It  was^formerly  the  firft 
commercial  town  in  Ireland,  and  has  now  a  confiderable  trade. 
The  port  is  very  commodious  and  fafe,  but  fo  diftant  from  the 
city  that  lighters  are  neceflary  to  carry  goods  into  the  town. 

Tuanif  a  city  by  title,  as  containing  the  cathedral,  is  but  a 
village  in  fa6i,  and  the  cathedral  a  mere  parifh  church* 


Leitrim. 

LBrrRiM  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
on  the  north-eaft  by  Feftnanagh,  on  the  fouth-«aft  by  Cavan 
and  Longford,  and  on  the  (outh-weft  by  Rofcommon  and 
•Sligo ;  about  42  miles  in  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft, 
and  from  6  to  16  broad,  and  comprizes  604  Englifli  fquare 

miles. 
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miles*  '  It  IS  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Mohill,  Leiirim,  Ca- 
rigallerij  Rufclogher^  and  Dromahaire.  The  houfes  are  101993, 
the  inhabitants  are  computed  at  76,63c.  The  county  is  almoft 
entirely  covered  by  groups  of  mountains,  which  afford  only 
herbage  for  the  cattle.  The  vallies  between  them  contain 
feveral  lakes,  fuch  as  Lough  Allen,  Clean  Lough,  and  Lough 
Melvyn,  which  give  birth  to  various  rivers,  fome  of  them  of 
coniiderable  fize.  The  Shannon  is  faid  to  take  its  rife  here 
at  Lough  Clean,  though  the  honour  of  producing  this  noble 
ftream  is  claimed  by  a  fpot  near  Florence  Court,  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh. 

The  town  of  Leitrim,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  is 
not  entitled  to  notice. 


Mayo. 

'  This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Oceaii 
and  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  the  Weft  by  Rofcommon,  on  the 
fouth  by  G^way,and  on  die  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extend- 
ing 49  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  44  from  eaft  to  weft ; 
and  comprizing  233  Englifh  fquare  miles,  including  about  two 
thirds  of  Lough  Mafk,  cut  off"  by  a  ftraight  line  drawn  through 
it,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  county.  The  baronies  into  which 
it  is  divided  are  Tirawly^  Err  is  ^  BuriJbhoQUy  Galhriy  Cf/lelhf 
CUnmorrisyKilmain,  Carragh,  and  Mori/i;  thefe  form  6d  pariflies^ 
about  27,970  houfes,  and  140,000  inhabitants. 

The  north-weft  part  of  this  county,  Erris,  is  mountainous, 

boggy,  and  deftitute  of  roads.     It  contains  two  mountains  of 

great  height.  Crow,  or  Croagh  Patrick,  and  Mount  Nephin, 

the  former  of  which  rifes  like  a  pyramid  to  a  great  height,  and 

may  be  feen  at  an  immenfe  diltance.     The  elevation  of  this 

mountain  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  faid  to  be  2^666  feet,  and 

that  of  Nephin  2,640.    Thefe  mountains  hold  the  fourth  rank 

among  the  mountains  of  Ireland ;  M'Gillycuddy's  Reeks,  and 

Mangerton  in  Kerry,  and  the  Mourne  mountains  in  Downe» 

all  being  higher.     In  their  general  appearance  the  diftridls  of  the 

coimty  do  not  exhibit  any  ftriking  marks  of  improvement ;  they 

Ihew  bad  tillage  and  a  thin  population.    The  people  in  general 

drefs  in  woollen  cloths  of  a  dark  colour,  and  their  cabins  have 

a  miferable  appearance.    Timber,  it  feems,  would  grow  well 

if  encouraged,  but  it  is  not  fo.    There  are  man^  lakes  in  thit 

county  which  generally  extend  over  a  bottom  of  limeftone,  and 

companicate  with  eacn  other  under  ground.    Toward  Killala 

there  are  fome  parts  wluch  exhibit  ri(£  pafture,  and  feem  well 

adapted  for  grazing.    <<  la  the  flat  country  which  borders  upon 
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the  lakes  of.  Ma^flc  and  Carrek,"  faya  Dr.  Beaufort,  **  there  av9. 
many  miles  of  rocky  ground,  whicn  at  a  di(lance  appear  like 
dne  immepfe  (beet  of  white  ftope  •,  but  upon  a  nearer  infpe£lionr 
of  thefe  fingjuiar  rocks  they  are  perceived  to  ftand  in  parallel 
lines  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  furface,'  like  flag  ftones 
hitche^  in  the  ground  upon  their  edges,  and  however  they  may 
vary  in  (hape,  (ize,  and  diftance,  they  are  all  calcareous,  and 
have  all  the  fame  dire&ion.     Figures  of  a  great  depth  are 
found  |n  fome  of  the  parroweft  inter(lices ;   but  in'  general 
the  verdure  |)etween  them  is  beautiful,  and  the  pafture  excellent 
.  for  iheep.     Large  caverns  and'  fubterraneous  waiters  are  ^llo 
freqqent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  efpecially.near  Cong.     At 
the  back  of  that  fmall  village  a  very  broad  river  ruflie^  at  once 
from  beneath  a  floping  bank,  and  after  a  rapid  courfe  of  about 
a  mile  lofes  itfelf  in  Lough  Corrib.     It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
outlet  of  a  fubterraneous  channel  through  which  the  fuperfluous 
voters  of  Lough  Malk  and  Lough  Carrah  are  difcharged  into 
^rr'^b. .   This  rocky  part  of  Mayo  abounds  alfo  with  t^rlofbs^ 
as  they  are  called  in  Iri(h :  Thefe  are  plains,  fome   of  them 
very  extenpve,  which,  having  no  vifible  communication  with 
any  brooks  or  rivers,  in  the  winter  are  covered  with  waterj^ 
and  becopie  in  the  fummer  a  rich  and  firm  pafturage,  tjie 
water  rifing  and  retiring  throi^h  rocky  cliffs  in  the  bottoms*. 
There  are  many  fine  lakes  in  this  county  i  lake  Conn,  at  the 
foot  of  Moi^nt  Nephin,  is  nine  miles  long;  Lough  ^^fk  is 
longer  by  two  rail^s,  and  cohfiderably  broader. 

Caftkhary  the  principd  town,  is  well  built  and  pOpulous^i  a^d 
carri^  Qn  a  con(iderable  trade  in  linen  \  it  is  faid  to  be  o^  of 
|he  neate{l  to^ns  in  Ireland,  Iiord  Lucan,  the  proprietor  k^ 
the  town  and  adjacent  country,  has  built  a  large  linen  haU*, 
^ver  which  is  a  hand  fome  aflembly  room.  Th^^  tow;^  .h^ 
j^{q  a  hot^l,  and  a  qhfirity  fchool  for  60.  girl^. 

.RpSCOMIkl^^ 

'  Is  bounded  on  the  nprth  by  Sligo  and  {^itrini,  QB  the  ea(t 
by  J^.itrim,  liongfprdi  and  Weftmeath,  on  the  fouth  by  JE^ing'st 
Cpunty,!  ^nd  on  the  weft  by  Galway  a^d  Mayo^  47  miles. JlpM; 
XxovBt  porth  tp  fputh,  ?ind  from  9  to  7,^  broad  froio  eaft  to 
|ijeeft  I  forming  an  area  of  891  Englifli  fqu^re  miles,  Its  b^r<)pi<^S 
5irc  Rojcpntj^ottj  Boyk,  Athloft^j  Salltniobar^  ^ojc^rne^  '^^J^ai^ 
fimoe.  It  ha^  (^fty  parilhes^  about. 17,140  hpufes,.  and  ^po.9 
}njhabit2|AtSi 

The  fubftratum  of  tho  county  cpnfifts  generally  of  limellohea 
i^A^  fton^  feiice?  ar^  emflcyed  to  iaclpfe  and  f^par^t?  ^  £|plds^ 
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Its  moft  prominent  features^  are  rich  and  beautiful  paftiires* 
There  are  extenidve  bogs,  and  indeed  the  whole  fiate  of  the 
countxy  exhibits  either  bogs  or  green  fields,  and  as  the  grafs 
fprings  from  a  calcareoua  foil,  the  verdure  is  exceedingly 
luxuriafit.  At  Longford,  near  the  manfion  of  Lord  Boyle,  is 
a  beautiful  lake  of  five  miles  by  four,  which  fills  the  bottom 
of  a  gentle  valley,  almoft  of  a  circular  form,  bounded  very  boldly 
1>y  the  mountains, 

Elpbin  is  a  bifliop's  fee ;  Athloncy  a  more  confiderable  plgce, 
\^s  once  fo ;  it  is  placed  on  the  Shannon,  and  has  a  caftle,  a 
(lone  bridge,  and  a  charter  fchool  for  forty  boys.  Rofcom^ 
fnofif  the  (hire  town,  fometimes  called  Affilyn,  is  a  m/san  place. 
BoyU  is  fituated  on  the  river  Buelle  or  Boyle^  over  which  there 
are  two  ftone  bridges. 


SUGO, 

This  maritime  county  i^  bounded  on  the  north  by"  the  fea, 
on  the  caft  by  the  counties  of  Iieitrim  and  Rofcommon,  and 

.  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  Mayo  \  about  3 1  miles  in  length 
from  nprth  to  fouth,  and  29  in  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft ;  making  727  Englifh  fquare  miles.  Its  baronies  are 
Carburp  Corrarty  Coolavin^  Leney^  and  Tyreragh ;  and  contains 
39  panfiies,  11,509  houfes,  and  6o,oqo  inhabitants. 
J  ..Sligo  contains  very  good  land,  intermixed  with  large  trails 
of  coarfe  and  unprofitable  ground.  In  the  barony  of  Carburj 
are  the  mountains  of  Benbulb  and  Samore  *,  a  chain  of  rough 
^lls.  e^ptends  from  Lough  Gilly  to  the  bounds  ofSofcommoa 
jand  I/citrim.  Tyreragh  though  level  along  the  coaft  is  inter- 
iei^ed  by  large  bogs,  and  the  fouthern  part  of  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Ox  Mountain,  Sliebh-Dham,  and  a  great  range  of  defolate 
hil]§  that  extend  a  good  way  into  the  barony  of  Leney,  in  which 
fdfo  there  is  a  great  fcope  of  bog.  The  Curlews  and  other 
mountains  cover  the  mod  of  Coolavin,  and  the  Ki(hcorran 
lorms  a  long  ridge  on  the  borders  of  Tyraghrill.  Among 
thefe  lulls  there  are  many  large  lakes  and  abundance  of  rivers. 
The  Moy  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Knpcknafhee^  and  after  rcf 
feii(ing  the  waters  of  Lough  Calt,  and  Lough  Conn,  flows  in 
abtoad  ilream  to  the  Bay  of  Killala.  Lough  Arrow  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  full  of  Iflands,  a^nd  of  a  very  irregular  forai. 
A  river  of  the  fafne  n^ime  proceeds  from  it,  and  running  north- 
ward to  Baliyfadere,  rufh^s  at  opce  into  the  fea  in  a  ftupendous 

^catatad.  .  Lough  ^Garra  is  alfo  an  extenfive  lake.  I4»ufh 
GiUy  exhibits  uiat'^  variety  of  charming  profpe<9;s  yjiich  hM 
biU^i  wooded  lawns^  and  large  iflands  clothed  with  verdure  and 
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crowned  with  trees,  united  witK  a  great  extent  of  water,  cannot 
fail  to  produce. 

Upon  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of  this  lake  are  dit- 
charged  into  a  large  bay,  ftands  the  town  of  SligOf  and  veffels 
of  two  hundred  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quays.  It  has  a 
charter  fchool,  for  80  bpys,  which  was  opened  in  175^5.  In 
the  year  1245,  ^  caftle  was  built  in  this  town  by  Maurice^ 
Earl  of  Kildare^  and  in  1 721,  it  was  deftroyed;  but,  in  I3ia> 
the  caftle  was  rebuilt  by  Richard  Earl  of  Uifter. 


Province  of  Leinster. 

Leinstkr  the  moft  eaftern  province  of  Ireland,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Uifter,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  St.  George's 
or  the  Irifli  Channel,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  province  of 
Munften  It  is  the  moft  level  and  beft  cultivated  province 
in  the  ifland,  and  contains  7,360  Englifh  fquare  miles.  It 
comprehends  the  following  twelve  counties :  Carlowy  Duilin, 
KUdare,  Kilkenny^  Ki/ig*s  County,  Ltngford,  Louth^  MeaiB^ 
Queen^s  County,  Weftrrteath,  Wexford,  and  Wichhw, 


Carlow. 

Anciently  Catherlogh,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queen'iB 
County,  Kildare,  and  Wrcklow,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  county 
of  Wexford,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  and  weft  by  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  ;  26  miles  long,  and  23  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It 
is  formed  of  the  baronies  of  RavUly,  Catherlogh,  Forth,  Idronty 
and  5/.  Mullir!s ;  which  comprize  346  fquare  miles,  forming 
50  pariflies,  with  8,763  houfes,  and  44,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  watered  on  the  weft  by  the  Barrow ;  but  prefents  very 
few  inftances  of  that  pi£turefque  ftenery  which  abounds  in 
fome  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Slaney  alfo  flows  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  it,  and  though  of  fmall  fize  contributes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  furrounding  diftrifts.  To  the  weft  of  the  Barrow 
are  mountains,  and  in  the  fouth  are  feen  thofe  called  the  Black- 
ftairs,  which  divide  Carlow  from  ^Wexford.  The  interior  is 
flat ;  the  foil  rich  and  calcareous. 

•  'CarloHv,  or  Catherlogh,  the  chief  town,  and  which  gives 
name  to  the  county,  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river 
Barrow,  which  is  navigable  to  Rofs  and  alfo  to  Athy,  where 
itfoitns  a  junction  with  the  Grand  Canal.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Janies  I. 

*  ♦  '  Leigb^ 
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Leighlinbridge  IS  alfo  fituated  on' the  Barrow,  over  which 
it  has  a  bridge,  built  in  1320,  by  Maurice  Jakis,  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Kildare  ;  who  alfo  built  the  bridge  of  Kilcullen. 
Although  this  is  the  thriving  eltablifliment,  Old  Leigbiin,  now 
a  decayed  place,  has  been  from  the  feventh  century,  the  fee 
of  a  bi(hop.  It  is  iituated  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Leigh- 
]  in  bridge,  was  incorporated  in  12 16. 

Tullow  or  Tullagh  is  alfo  a  town  of  fome  confideratioh,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Slaney.  » 


Dublin. 

The  county  of  Dublin  is  bounded  on  the  north   by  the 

county' of  Meath,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifh  fea,  on  the  fouth  by 

the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  counties  of 

Meath  and  Kildare ;  it  is  25  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  fouth, 

and  from  9  to  16  broad  from  eaft  to  weft;  forming  a  furface 

of  3^8  EngliQi  fqu^re  miles.      Its  baronies  are  Balruddervy 

Nethfrcrojfe^  Coo/ock^  CaJlUknocky  Newca/lley  Uppercrofs^  and  Rath- 

down^  half  of  which  is  in  this  county  and  the  other  half  in 

Wicklow.  Thefe  form  107  parifties,  of  which  aoare  in  the  capital^ 

and  the  population  of  the  rural  part  of  the  county,  that  is  ex- 

clufive  of  the  city,  is-  eftimated  at  170,000.     The  foil  of  this 

county  is  very  fhailow ;  the  quantity  of  fcavengers*  dung,  or 

fullage  of  the  ftreets,  brought  from  the  city  for  about  four  miles 

round,  has,  however,  greatly  improved  it.     The  fubftratum  is 

almoft  univerfally  a  cold  clay,  holding  water  like  a  difti,  and 

keeping  the  furface  in  an  unprofitable  ftate,  unlefs  remedied  by 

draining  and  proper  attention.     There  are  about  500  acres  of 

turf  bog  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  like 

quantity  of  the  fame  bog  extending  into  the  county  of  Meath. 

The  common  of  the  Ring,  near  Balruddery,  is  alfo  partly  com- 

pofed  of  bog ;  in  the  fouth  there  are  alfo  turf  bogs,  in  the 

mountains  adjoining  Montpelier  and  Kilmafliogue,  which  alone  ^ 

cover  three  or  four  fquare  miles.     Some  parts  of  thofe  moun«- 

tains  have  an  irregular  furface,  and  great  acclivities,  and  are 

in  many  places  covered  with  rocks  and  ftones,  fo  as  to  render 

them  neatly  ufelefs.     Turning  from  this  gloomy  profpefl:  to 

the  interior  of  the  county,  a  moft  beautiful  icene  opens,  of 

piesffant  villages,  and  ornamented   country  feats.      There  are 

a  few  fait  marihes  interfperfed  along  the  coaft,  but  none  of  any 

confequence  as  to  fize.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Liffey^  or 

the  Anna  Liffey^  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county 

and    through  the  capital,   difcKarging  itfelf  into  the  Bay  of 

Dublin.     The  Dudder  takes  its  rife  in  the  mountains,  and 
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running  by  Rathfarnhan>>  Milltown,  and'  Donnybrooky  dif- 
char^es  itfelf  alfo  into  tbe  bay  of  Ringfend.  Temple  Oge  an4 
Kimmage  river  is  a  branch  of  the  Do0der»  and  formerly  fup- 
plied  the  city  bafon  entirely  with  water  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublini  but  now  only  in  part,  as  the 
Grand  Canal  is  taken  in  aid  for  their  more,  ample  relief. 
There  is  alfo  a  fmall  ftream,  which  joins  the  Dodder  at  Rath- 
farnham,  and  fuppHes  a.  few  mills.  BaUfhtigk  is  the  next 
ftream  worthy  of  attention ;  it  fcarcely  deferves  the  name 
of  a  river,  but  is  neverthelefs  fubfervient  to  a  few  mills  in 
its  courfe,  and  empties  itfelf  at  Clontarf.  Several  other  fmall 
ftreams  running  through  different  parts  of  the  county,  with 
difficulty  keep  a  few  mills  at  work,  at  intervals,  in  the  fummer. 
Setween  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  on  each  fide  of 
the  Naul,  there  is  a  very  good  ftream,  that  runs  a  few  ipUes 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  capable  of  containing  a 
number  of  mills  for  manufaflurers  of  woollen  or  c'ottbn, 
grinding  corn,  and  fimilar  purpofes. 

Befide  the  capital,  whick  will  be  defcribed  under  a  feparate 
head,  this  county  contains  populous  villages,  and  fome  fmall 
towqs.  Swords  and  NewcaJIle  were  formerly  borough  towns, 
though  |iow  little  entitled  to  notice.  Howth  is  a  fmall  town, 
feven  miles  and  three  quarters  eaft  from  the  Caftle  of  Dublin ; 
pleafantly  fituated,  and  enjoying  a  fine  air.  There  is  a  good 
ftream  of  water  running  near  the  village,  that  would  anfwer 
well  for  fome  manufacture.  There  is  a  gpod  ligbt-houfe 
upon  the  promontory,  it  being  the  north  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Dublin,  Ireland'j  Eye  is  half  a  mile  north  from  the  hill 
of  Howth,  and  fronting  Baldoyle,  di'ftance  about  half'  a  mile ; 
this  little  ifland  is  compcfed  of  a  high  rock  on  the  north  fide, 
^d  v^hat  is  called  the  Stags  on  the  eaft,  it  is  perpendiculari 
of  great  height,  and  very  dangerous  for  (hipping  in  tempeftuous 
weather ;  it  was  fuppoted  to  have  been  formerly  joined  to  the 
hill  of  Howth  ^.forne  medicinal  and  fragrant  plants  giQy^  ppon 
It,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  Gde  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  chapel  \ 
4t  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  ba^f  a  miJe 
in  breadths  Clontarf  \^  alfo  a  large  and  pleafant  viU^gf,  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  eaft  from  the  caftje  or  Dublin,  on  the  fe^ 
fide*  The  Q^eds  of  ClQnt;arf,  as  thej  are  called^  derive  their 
name  from  ftage^  having  been  formerly  ere£hed  there  for  the 
purpofe  of  drying  and  during  fiih  \  it  now  contains  a  birge 
number  of  handfome  and  well  built  houfes,  much  frequented 
in  the  bathing  feafon.  Black-rock  is  a  larg^,  handfome,  and 
pleafant  town,  four  niijes  fouth-eaft  froni  the  caftle,  beautifully 
fituated  on  Dublin  Bay,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbour  and  the  adjacent  ^ox^ntry  \  there  is  |i  great  refort  of 
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companyi  partly  for  bathing,  and  partly  for  pleafure.-  Lucan^ 
which  has  a  fpa,  Glaffnevm^  and  feveral  other  villagea,  alfo 
deferve  notice,  . 


KiLDARB. 

Kii^iUliB)  anciently  Ci^iVr^d^iV,  that  is,  the  wood  of  oaks,  is 
an  inland  opuntY,  boiui4ed  on  the  north  by  Meath,  on  the  eaft 
by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  on  the  fouth  by  Carlow^  and  on  the 
weft  by  King's  County  and  Queen's  County;  about  yi  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  12  to  at  nom  daft 
to  weft,  and  containing  619  Englifh  fquare  miles.  It  i«  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Carbury^  lieatbyf  Sa/t,  Naas^  Conml^  O^ty^ 
Narragb  and  Reban^  Kilkea  and  Moone ;  and  is  fuppoted  to 
contain  1 1,^00  houfes,  and  j[6/>oo  inhabitants.  This  county 
has  q6  mountains,  but  comprehends  a  confiderabie  trad  of 
bogf  which  is  fo  ^xtenfive  that  one  gentleman  .pofleiTes  iS^bo 
acres.  The  Duke  of  Leinfter  has  in  this  county  73,0^0  acres 
of  what  is  called  in  Ireland  <^  green  land,"  that  is,  land  fit  for 
^lage  and  pafture ;  and  as  the  whole  of  it  nearly  is  let  on  deter*- 
minable  leafes,  there  are  on  it  of  courfe  no  feats  embelHihed 
with  that  expence  which  gentlemen  might  be  induced  to  beftow 
fm  their  own  property.  It  is  watered  by  the  Li£[ey,  the  Barrow, 
the  Boyflie>  and  fome  minor  ftreams. 

The  town,  or  city,  and  church  of  Kildare  were  of  confiderabie 
antiquityf  but  of  the  original,  there  are  no  retnains ;  both  the 
church  and  other  buildings  having  been  frequently  plundered 
and  deftr€^yed  by  the  Danes.    The  prefent  town,  which  feems 
to  b^  (ituate  eaftward  of  the  ancient  one,. ftands  boldly  on  a 
rifiog  ground,  and  confifts  of  the  cathedral,  par^  of  the  oaftle 
whidi  is  inhabited,  the  county  Infirmary^  the  pariOi  fchool 
fidjoining  the  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  m.arket-houfe, 
and  about  180  indiflFerent  houfes.      The  Curragh  of  KXXAzte, 
contain  nearly  5000  Englifh  acres,  and  is  under  the  fuperinten* 
dency  of  a  ranger.        It  is  the  Newmarket  of  Ireland,   and 
gex^erally  allowed  to  exceed  the  Eagliih  race  ground  in  elafticity 
of  turf,  and  in  chara£ieriftic  beauty  *,  the  meetings  are  holder 
on.  the  la(l  week  in  April,  the  fecond  Monday  in  June,  fand 
the  fecond  Monday  in  September,  when  king's  plates  are  f ut) 
for  t^  Irifh'  br^  borfee.     Thefe  meetings  are  the  principail 
fupf!C(n  of  the,  tow9.     Theve  are  alfo  in  this  county  the  towns 
of  Hdku  aud  Aibyy  whxft  ^be  aflizes  are  held  alternately,  and 
fofXHt  otibers  of  no  no^e. 


]^II.K£KNY, 
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Kilkenny. 

Is  bounded  on  the  dorth  by  Queen's  County,  on  the  eaft  by 
Carlow  and  Wexford,  on  the  fouth  by  Waterford,  and  on  the 
.weft  by  Tipperary  J  about  35  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
10  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  773  Englifti  fquare  miles.  Its 
baronies  are  eleven;  viz.  Fajfachdtning^  Gallmoy^  Cranaghi Kin^ 
kendyiibf  SheUtlogber^  Gowran^  Kellsj  Knocktopher^  Ida^  Ibercm^  and 
Iverk  s  thefe  form  1 27  pariflies,  containing  about  1 7,5  70  houfe?, 
and  more  than  95,000  people.  The  county  is  mountainous, 
but  cultivation  is  making  confiderablc  progrefs,  though  mudi 
furze  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  hills.  It  abounds  in  fine  fcenery, 
poflefies  a  great  many  gentlemen's  feats,  and  the  flat  diftrids 
contain  more  extenfive  tillage  farms  than  moft  parts  of  Ireland ; 
which  greatly  improve  its  appearance.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Barrow ^  which  bounds  it  on  the  eaft,  the  Si/rr,  which 
forms  its  fouthern  boundary,  and  divides  it  from  Waterford 
and  the  Nore^  which  croffes  it  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  city  of  Kilkenny^  and  the  borough  of  St*  Cankey  or  Irifli- 
town,  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  form  but  one  large  town^ 
which  ftands  in  the  midft  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny. It  is  delightfully  (ituated  on  the  river  Nore,  ovei 
which  are  two  handfome  bridges.  Of  the  many  large  and  good 
buildings  that  adorn  this  city  the  bifhop's  palace,  the  magai- 
iiceht  caftle  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  celebrated  free 
fchool  or  college,  founded  by  the  Butler  family,  and  lately 
rebuilt  on  a  large  fcale,  are  chiefly  entitled  to  notice.  The 
houfes  are  decorated  with  a  very  beautiful  black  and  white 
marble,  from  the  large  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city,  which  fupply  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  London^ 
with  tliis  commodity.  ,  Kilkenny  contains  about  i  ($,000  fouls. 
In  this  city,  and  its  environs,  abundance  of  blankets  and 
much  coarfe  woollen  cloth  are,  m^nufadiured. 


^   King's  County. 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Weftmeath,  on  the  eaft  by  Kildaxe, 
on  the  fouth  by  Queen's  County,  and  on  the  weft  bv  Gal  way  ; 
34  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and,  where  broadeft,  32  from 
eaft  to  weft,  forming  661  Englifli  fquare  miles.  It  is  formed 
of  the  baronies  of  IVartenfiownj  Cookfttnun^  Phili^owny  G^ 
Jbily  KilUourfey^  Ballicowen,  Balliboy,  Garriycq/fUf  Egliflff  BaU^ 
britt,  and  ChrUi/k:  which  comprize  52  parifhes,  about  I3j53tf 
houfes^  and  74,500  inhabitants.    Excepting  the  Sliebhbloom 

mountains,^ 
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mountains*  which  divide  it  from  Queen's  County^  it  is  gene- 
Tjdly  flat.  On  the  weft  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Shannon,  which, 
however,  does  not 'here  exhibit  any  of  the  fineft  of  its  fcencry. 
A  great  part  of  the  bog  of  Allan  lies  within  the  boundary  of 
this  county,  one  half  of  it  is  faid  to  be  of  this  defcription. 
This  diftri^,  therefore,  has  a  remarkable,  air  of  dulnefs.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the-  Shannon^  which  forms  its  weftem 
boundary,  the  Brofna^  the  Boyne^  and  the  Barrow.    - 

Blrr^  otherwife  called  Parfons-towriy,  is  the  principal  place 
of  the  county ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  handfome  caftle,  which 
formerly  flood  in  the  town,  with  its  back  toward  the  country  ; 
but.  the  houfes  adjoining  it  have  been  pulled  down,  fo  that  its 
fituation  is  now  much  more  open  and  free.  A  wall  is  raifed 
between  it  and  tfie  town,  and  the  back  converted  into  a  .front, 
is  well  caftellated. 


Longford. 

Longford  is  an  inland  county,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  bounded  oir  the  north-weft  by  the  county  of 
Jjeitrim,  on  the  north-eaft  by  Cavan,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eaft  by  Weftmeath,  and  on  the  weft  by  Rofcommon,  about 
21  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  its  general  breadth,  making  366 
Englifh  fquare  miles.  It  coniifts  of  the  baronies  Longford^ 
Granardf  ^  Ardagbf  MojdoCf  R^hliney  and  Sbrowie,  in  which 
are  23  pariflies,  about  10,000  houfes,  and  rather  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants,  It  is  interfered  by  the  Inny,  and  on 
the  weft  it  is  watered  by  the  Shannon,  which  at  Loughreagh 
expands  to  the  fize  of  a  lake.  On  the  banks  of  the  Inny 
are  36,000  Englifh  acres  of  bog,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  reft 
of  the  county,  particularly  toward  the  north,  is  in  a  rough 
and  uncultivated  ftate. 

The  town  of  Longford  ftaqds  on  the,  river  Cammin.  It 
has  a  charter  fchool  for  60  boys.  The  other  towns  are  Lanef" 
hrougtf  Granardy  and  St.  Johnfiowp. 


Lquxh. 

Is  the  fmalleft  county  in  Ireland,  boutfded  oq  the  north 
by  the  county  of  Armagh,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifli  fea,  on  the 
footh.by  Meatb,  and  on  the  weft  by  Meath  and  Monaghan.  ^  It 
IS  only  twenty-two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from 
nine  to  fourteen  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  329  £iigli(h 
fqnare  miles  in  the  whole.     It  is  divided  into  the.  baronies  of 

Dundalkf 
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Dunjalif  Louthi  Atheriee^  and  Firrardf   in   inrhicii  are  0i 

EarilhffSj  tipwards  of  1 1,500  boufes,  and  aboat  57,756  inha- 
itants.  Except  on  thfe  fide  of  Garlingford  Bay,  which  is 
mottnuinouSf  the  foil  is  in  general  rich  and  fertile.  Itis 
Watered  on  the  fouth  by  the  Soyne^  and  a  magnificent  obeliflc, 
raifed  to  commemorate  the  celebrated  battle  fought  by  King 
William  at  a  ford  of  the  aboTe  river,  ftands  near  fome  fcenery 
of  great  beauty-  A  wooded  glen,  through  which  the  triumphant 
army  marched,  runs  down  to  the  place  'wrbere  it  watered  the 
river. 

At  about  nine  miles  diftant  is  Drogheda^  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  a  county  of  itfelf,  hold- 
ing its  own  afliaes.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  on  both  fides-  of 
the  river  Boyne,  and  increafing  in  wealtTi,  commerce,  and  po- 
pulation. This  port  fupplies  the  neighbouring  country  for 
many  tbiles  round  with  Englilh  coals,  and  other  heavy  goods  9 
and  exports  conCderable  quantities  of  corn,  the  produce  of 
the  adjacent  and  of  feveral  of  the  Inland  counties.  Here  is 
alfo  a  celebrated  fchool  with  a  good  endowments    • 

Carlitigford  is  fituated  oh  art  extenfive  bay,  to  which  it  gives 
name  5  and  is  remarkable  for  fine  flavoured  oyfters. 
-  Dunialk  is  alfo  a  fea  port,  where  arc  eftabli(hed  linen  and 
mu^in  manufaftories.  ArdeeznA  Dunleer,  two  other  borough 
towns,  prefent  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  village  of  C&lion  is 
highly  extolled.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  among  hills,  and 
Mr.  Potter's  extenfive  plantations  are  confpicuous  in  every 
dire6iion  for  many  miles. 


Meath. 

SoMETtMfes  called  Eafl!  Meath,  to  diftinguift  it  from  Weft 
Meath,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
Monaghan,  on  the  north-eaft  by  Louth,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
trifc  fea,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Dublin,  on  the  fouth  by  Kildafe, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Weft  Meath  •,  30  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  from  25  to  35  eaft  to  weft,  making  965  Engl i(h 
fquare  miles.  The  baronies  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
Aforgaliian,  BlaHe^Duleeh^Skryne^NAvan^keUs^Lune^  Moyffftratk^ 
Deeccy  Ratoath,  and  Dunhyne.  It  contains  147  pariflies,  about 
21,468  houfes,  and  112,400  fouls. 

The  foil  is  various,  but  generally  rich,  and  a  fftw  cdarfe 
hills  with  very  little  wafte  land :  the  bogs  are  neither  nametotis 
nor  ^ttenfive;  confequently  fuel  is  fcarce  and  dean  Much 
toarfe  linen  is  made  in  this  countyi  but  its  principal  Iburces 
of  wealth  are  derived  from  die  flocks  and  herds  that  are  fat- 
I  a  tened, 


Uned,  and  the  abundance  of  com  that  is  raifed  on  its  froitful 
plains.  It  is  Vateted  b]r  the  Bopte^  the  Blackwater,  th^  Nertny, 
and  fome  other  ftteams.  .  . 

Trimy  on  the  Boyne,  is  the   county   tpMrn,    but  ahhongh, 
formerly  the   feat  of  tnany  religious  ^ftabliOiments,  it  now 
tontaine  little  that  is  remarkable. 


Queen's  County. 

Is  bouilded  dn  the  north  by  King's  County,  on  the  ea(t  hf 
Kiidare  and  Carlow,  on  the  fouth  by  Kilkenny,  and  on  the 
weft  by  King's  County  and  Tipperary,  It  forrtK  6x^2  Englifh 
fquare  miles,  and  ha^  the  baronies  of  Portnehinth^  Stradbally^ 
BhUimdamsy  SInumargy,  Culiindgbf  Maryhorougfj^  and  Upper 
Ojiryt  whi^h  comprifes  fifty  parifties,  15,048  houfes,  and 
92,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  in  this  county  extenfive  trafts  of  bogj  and  a  good 
deal  of  cold  wet  ground,  efpecially  near  the  mountains}  yet 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  well  cultivated^  and  fome  places  rich 
and  beSfitifuL  It  is  a  very  level  country,  except  in  the  fouth- 
eift  and  oh  thebord^s  of  King's  County. 

Mmryhr^ugky  the  county  town,  is  fo  Called  in  honour  of 
Mary,  Qcieen  of  England,  l«rho  reduced  this  part  of  the 
country  to  Jhirt  gr^und^  by  a£J:  of  parliament,  6th  and  7th 
Philip  and  Mary* 


WfiSmtEATH. 

Tms  is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caran, 
on  the  notth^eaft  and  eaft  by  Meath,  on  the  fouth  by  King'^s 
County,  and  on  th^  weft  by  Rofcommon,  and  north-weft  by 
Longford  -,  about  33  miles  from  lYorth-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and 
^4  btoad  from  north* weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  contains  ^^ 
£nglij(h  fquate  miles^  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Poore^  Delvin^ 
Afoygoi/by  Ctffieijf  Molingal^  Fahillj  Fettullaghy  Moycajhely 
Uttfheontaib,  Kiiiefmyy  and  Cloniolariy  in  which  are  62  parifhes^ 
afeottt  13,760  houfes,  and  69,000  inhabitants. 

Hb^t  of  this  county  is  incumbered  with  mountains,  btit 
eoftlidenibie  tt^fts  of  land  are  rendered  unproduftive  by  large 
lakes  and  hogi ;  yet  the  convenience  of  turf  for  fuel  is  m 
ibliie  degree  a  comppnfation.  The  fineft  fcenery  in  Ireland 
is  to  be  found  in  Kerry,  Fermanagh,  Wicklow,  and  Water- 
ford.  Next  to  thefe  may  be  clafled  the  prefent  county,  as  it 
idMmnds  with  lakes,  the  banks  of  which  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. 
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tiful.  The  fubftratum  being  limeftonej  fthe  verdure  of  the 
fields  is  remarkably  fine,  and  :inany  q{  the  hills  are  covered 
with  wood.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon,  Inny^  and 
Brpfmi.  *       ^  Vf 

Mullingar  is  the  name  of  the .  ccwnty  town ;  ^tiUtif^fs 
divided  by  the  Shannon,  part  beiilg  in  tins  oou$ty  and  pailt  lb 
Rofcon^on,  but  neither  place  contains  lany  thing  remarkabUl 


'  Wekford. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Wtcklpw,  on  ithe  eafi:  and  fouth 
by  the  fea,  on  the  wefi.  by  Waterford.  and  Kiftenny,  and  ck  the 
north- weft  by  Carlow.  Its^furface  is  ^34  Engliih  fquar«  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  the  baronies  df  Gotltf^  Scurewaljb,  Bantrj, 
BaHagheen,  Shelmaleire,  Shelhurne,  Barjgisi  and  Forth.  The 
number  of  houfes  is  coipputed  at  aboutt-as^ooo,  and  of  -IrikZr 
bitants  at  149,500.  H    • 

This  county' cannot  be  called  hilly  or  mountainous,  eitec^ 
on  th^  borders  of  Carlow  and  Wicklo^i  yet  it^eoiMiiis-^ 
large  proportion  of  coarfe  cold  land^>  4riA  ftiff  cliy;jri»#ie 
parts,  however,  are  of  a  lighter  foil^:  and  abetter  adaf^*rC6 
cultivation.  It  is  watered  on  the  weftern  fide  by  the  BjKirpw. 
Being  deftitute  of  limeftone,  it  aflumes  an  appearance  very 
difierent  from  fome  of  the  other  counties^  but  it  pofiefle^Jthe 
great  advantage  of  the  Slaney,  one  of  the '  moft  beautiful^  *df 
die  Iri(h  rivers,  running  through  its  centre*  This  river,  although  * 
it  abounds  with  magnificent  and  romantic,  views,  and  deferves 
as  much  to  be  celebrated .  as  the  Suir  and  the  Blackwater,  is 
little  vifited  by  travellers. 

Wepcford,  the  county  town,  has  giyeit  ^4 .name  to^the  fliire. 
It  is  a  fea-port  with    a ,  large    and    bountiful  ^  harbour,    in 
Sit.  George's  Channel ;  but  tha  water  is  not  deep  enough  to 
admit  large  vefiels :» much  woollen  cloth  is  manufadured  in 
the  town  a]^d  neighbourhood.     The  town  contains  fix  parifhes  z 
it  was  built  by  the  Danes ;  and  the  firft  forces  from  England, 
which  attempted  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  landed  there.    Im 
the  barony  of  Forthy;  adjoining  to  Wexford,  are  faid  to  be  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  colony,  planted -by  Henry  the  Second. 
Thefe  people  retain  their  native  language,  manners,  and  many 
fingular  cuftoms  to  this  day.     They  intermarry  among  thenv* 
felves,  and  have   intermixed  little  or  none  with  the  natives. 
They  are  remarkably  iikduftrious,  cleanly  to  an  extreme,  and 
poflefs  great  fmiplicity  of  manners. 


WlCKLO^W:. 


ncELANn 


WiCkLOW. 
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Tub  county  jof  Wkklow  is  fituated  ii^mediately  foutk  of 
XHibiii^  hf  which  county  and  part  of  the  county  of  I^iMare 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north;  on  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by 
8c.  George's  Channel  |  by  the  county  of  Wexford  on  the  fouth  i 
Md  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  KiUart)  and  part  of  .the  couni- 
ttC9  of  Dublin  and  Carlow.  It  extends  from  north  to  foutli 
Uurty-t  wo  Iriflii  or  forty  and  a  half  Englifb  miles ;.  and  from 
eaft  to  weft  twenty-fix  IriOif  or  thirty«three  Engliih  miles^ 
it  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Arkl$vft  Newcq/He^  Half 
RatUomt^  Bidlmaear^  Tfvo  half  Baronui  of  Talbotfiowtty  Half 
Barony  8iUt/agh;  contains  fifty-eight  pariihesy'  and  about 
<<f550  houfes,  and  58^000  inhabitants. 

A  vaft  tn£t  of  mountains,  compofing  almoft  the  whole  oJT 
the  barony  of  Ballinaeor,  and  a  great  parr  of  the  upper  half 
banmy  of  Talbotftown,  completely  divides  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  county,  extending  along  the  lea*coaft>  from  the  weftei^ 
port  adjoming  the.  counties  of  Carlow,  ETublin,  and  Kildare^  So 
char  the  intercourfe  Is  almoft  wholly  cut  oflF  between  the  inl;^. 
Mtants  of  thefe  diftriAs.  To  this  may  be  added  the  remote 
itiiation  of  Shillelagh  from  either ;  forming  natural  divifions 
very  diftinA,  ftrongly  markedi  and  as  diflFerent  from  each 
Qtmr  in  general  circumftances  as  if  they  were  parts  of 
fepimte  and  diftln£t  counties.  This  circumftance  of  thefe 
rugged  central  mountains,  with  the  fertile  borders  to  the  eaft^ 
wefty  and  fouth,  has  made  the  county  of  Wicklow  be  com«-  ' 
pared  to  a  f  rize  cloak  with  a  lace  border,  not  unaptly  denoting 
die  manufadure,  with  which  the  mouptainous  part  did  abound^ 
and  pointing  out  the  line  o£  extending  improvement  into  thofe 
now  almoft  defolate  wilds«  The  mountains  of  this  county^ 
which  occupy  fo  great  a  portion  of  its  furface,  are  relieved  bv 
vales  of  exquifite  beauty,  afibrding  fpace  for  fome  of  the  mou 
delightful  feats  that  can  be  imagined.  Among  thefe  the  Dargle 
is  particularly  celebrated,  and  a  defcription  is  given  by 
Mt.  Wakefield.  The  name,  he  fays,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Itifli  word  datf  which  fignifies  an  oak,  and  ^^,  which  denotes 
a  glen,  and  this  name  appeals  exceedingly  natural,  for. the 
fides  of  this  chaiin  are  covered  wkh.  oaks,  which  form  a  con* 
£denible  addition  to  its  embelliibmtnts.  A  mountain,  ftream 
Cfunbling  over  its  rugged  bed,  proceeds  along  tbe  bottom  oifiti 
running  down  from  the  wateifatl  -^ith  wonderful  rapiiUty^ 
At  a  pardciilar  fpot^  c^ed  ilie  "Lovef's  Leap/'  the  .view  sis 
truly  pi£hirefque  and  aftimifhing,  both  by  its  extent  and  the 
Vol.  IV.  Z  delightful 
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deUghtfulhfcenery  pf  tk^.iW)dftil>ffKfWji,i;  %  te9|;S|i^.fqa^ 
right,  kfefn  the  domjiifl^pi P^JMffirfocmiit,  a^.imlcimt«KUgS;f]S|B| 
this  ftW)iVt9  Ibe  wat^U;(^(fc;fe6^4n^heigbt,>^  4iJ^I«Mfu^ 
four  V9&fi^i  coofilMftg  of  gawji4>  ATOwiiii4to  WBre^^Al^lHi^ 
forms,f  a^d'TichlThplanted  withitm^s/«|d,ihji^if^  i«nn&4^l4rf 
vhich  exhibit  the  moft  ^^uuiti^at  growti(..^,^Gke%iJwi^i;ir9^ 
l^aiieing>;«iioods,  a^d  4awn«  Jiere^aod  theircf  ioiorfpet^f.  afifWE 
in  tov^  parts  of  :tbi&  Lengtheoed  profpf £l«  a^jdipg  £» «iiu]|gr. 
jpbanas  tfa^tthe  eye  li^ger^  ov^r  thea^.^khideUghti  an^^iinxi 
from  tke«^  with  'relu£Unce«  a  The  manfiq^^  a  ifeUe  e4^ci^ 
conftruAed  (pf  granite;^  .is  >ii$&i  j^bofoQiedj  i^'tvee&^<  and  tih^ 
profyedt  behind  it  compoM  p£  mouo^iQ%(|i6ngvabo)|e  Hadl^ 
Other  in  fucoeflioni  tbek  fuminits^o|odii!|rent  Ihapes^aqft 
Tsrious  ihaides  of.  cpiq^i  forming  a  MlKdim  <p^liae».wl(ji«ii 
permits  the  blnen^iCs  of  thetAy  tO:  be  Yie^Kaan  iheiii^iB^^^ 
betweea  (hesn,  gtres  a  graadeur  to.  the  wlycd^^fcene,  znA^ffPkL 
fenls  a  mod  Arikingxontf gft  *rith  dieiDwd^n^rand  olhcC/^tn 
of  the  immedisUe.^feiQ^rpuad*  To  cpi|09i¥#  at  fc^re^if^^ 
of  thQ\beauties  i>f  thi^s|;r<yJiy  jroQiantu:  gj|mjMii9l^^  iMleft 
it  be  fcfiiK*  sQn  ipokifigii^ward  the  ^k^^yfkmejtg^k^Pt/^ 
topped  ftgr  ?;mQi»ntaiiHx!»W4he  pK(^i^(i|p^iP^>^^fiM;b)(ijl 
diftnn%i5!f?w.Df  fi^^oq^^.  ,^t ,bas  thd  idyaHtage  l^fot^  JM^g 
fi^rrounded  by  the  pleafure  grounds  of  Lord  Mopl^i^fitiiq^ 
Mr.  HlowiW^<lic.a»d'^  ^)p^^e0ted  gfQWJRds^.^r^Ci^t^n* at 
Tinnehinc^:  X^ie  ^fR prinpip^iiiv©r*tO^,'thfe,cfl?«|ityV:ai:f^ 
JL^sy,  ;ai¥loth^,Qif!^r^^ich.riu  pact,  ofc,it?b;  !Qpittf(^  i^/figlM 
the  jtvoiK  ,  Thew  -.ffieo^o- t^e  %htf^  Ah^  *^ift*»MH^ 
Dargfd^  tb^  K?rlr4>T  tbew<v<waw#r^^,an4*4l«^^  thft: .rf^^^f9g)i 
th^4?«p^Pif»rj/j>^<hftri«4Arf)rt  thj8..i?«f<f?»^p^.ofle  pif  ti^fp^MM 
.-;Il^(!fe»i[weFal  description  ;of  Wi<*iWr  P»cntion  ffii#^^ 
matei9^(jt^a  once  Qeiebr?*f!d:  prodigy,  .^hs^folfikimip^et .1 1^^ 
tory/is  j^ven;  by  M;r-  IRwftr,,  in  liis^.Xvyv^j  of  th^ip$wi||b 
^ffimf^  ^.copp^r.^^nes  near  QaUj^l^iirtikgli.  Wi4>&UlM 
{kiB^  vbe,  ^FQceedss  ^^  ft  is  m,%}m  v^us^y}  *^  d^vcAxifipei 
d9aryn#cw»ftai]ice  ha^^^urcfidi^f  iiatiy^.^d  b^i9i>l9ii4i 
and  ^i^b  has  'excit^  much;  curioQif » s^.  atftenti^nip  iMc4 

g?rt4  Mraf  ^fWVer(?(W >ri«)f5y9^^;«pe;tl%»t^  yearMl  fgitt 

a  finja|/piffie,i?£  g^d:ffa^jfq^|j4.!inrtfe8  .{k?»ni>  about  .dp  fiM 
o{,thflih|»di.frf.  a.ilw&  fiay?^  ThiSrrfcrripwy  porfow  »»J^ 
ieajp^t9f^Xy4f -anr  iJWW;^9WJd  bfl fwin^vliidj  l|e>  x^^^ 
me ^M^  em^^ui^ingr^^^Btiof  a,  fi^hc^sibSiiSktrv i^^r.^  W^l^ 
bourhppdK'i^kft.<w9{(  f^fPi^<M&tl  ^i^ntj|k«';]d6ai9(jgpl4.lfiuJte 
49mA  ^^.in^^if  9«iuptiueH,^ibJl!^tM^tftigp:flttj^  ^ 

v'  ni£at 
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HlgliPlft^'ftarcli  ^  It,  nvhenthe  fctfool  b6y$ '^^Uyed  a  Tariety; 
«fodi8te^^^  *e^J^if  man;  ati*  acfcOftAt  of  Mrhich  formed'thej 
iSv^mibik^Cfm^'Keefe's  Tifile^pi^^  calK^d  th^WS^klovr 
^M^MM^s. '  Mf.QGritoham,  however,  iffured  me  he^'  did  not 
Ivi^l^eC^A^  \here  Was^  an^  of  it  to  any  confiderabJe^anioutit 
jf(Mitfd''fi^tilat  period' ttittil^t^^  of  Aogi&ft  1796,  when* 
2l%llgiii  ctoffing  the  6fdok  found  a  piece  of  gold  afedUf'^Jialf 
a^^diince  weight  in  the  ftream.  'Thisr'Was  about  the'^4th 
AQguft,and  immediately  the  eoontty^^le  began  to  make  work* 
ing5  in  fearch  of  the  gold,  which  if^'ctotinued  until  the  15  th 
of  Oft6ber,  whert  ^fl^fiion  was  taken' of  the  ground  by  a  party 
of  the  Kil^ie  tin^il^ii^  by  an  ordet  fi^  government,  on  which 
die  j^eat  co^Oiit^  of  people,  who  were  bufily  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  oitlbihi  a  (bare  of  the  treafure,  immediately 
defifted  from  theif^^liS)bur,  and  peaceably  retired  to  their 
hi^es.  Mr.  Grihklh  who  i^s  prefent  all  the  time;  and 
pui^hafed  a  confidei>Ale  quantity  of  gold  to  the  amount  Df 
fl*^e^'7oo/.,  from  the  country  people,  told  me,  that  according 
W'ftit  beft  calcufiitjon  there  was  upwards  of  io,oooA  Irilb  . 
piAd'^(^tbe' country^^ople  for  the  gold  found  and  fold  on  the 
%tf^;  the  average  •prife^'paid  for  wluch  was  3/.  15X.  ah  ounce, 
tfiil4i  makes  it  that  2,666  ounces  were  found  m  that  ihort 
fpad^  of  time. 

<*  The  workings,  which  the  peafantry  undertook,  are  on  the 
BdttK^eaft  fide  of  'the  mountains  Croughan,  Kinikelly,  within 
&^*barony  of  Arklow,  on  the  lands  of  Lord  Cafysfort,  wherein 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  claims  a  right  to  the  minerals,  in  confe- 
<|aence,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  a  grant  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  Prince  John,  during  his  command  of  his  father's 
forces  in  Ireland  j  which  grant  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  ted  again  by  Charles  II.  -The  fummit  of 
the  mouzftain  is  the'Vdundary' t)etween  the  counties  of  Wick*- 
low  jyid  Wexford,  feven  En^li(h  miles  weft  from  Arklow,  ten 
to  th^  fouth-weft  from  Rathdrum,  and- Ak  fouth-wefterly  from 
the  Crpnebane  mines,  by  eftimation  about  600  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea ;  it  extends  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.  and 
ftretches  away  the  north-eaftward  10  BaByi*ooge,  where  (hafts 
have  formerly  been  funk,  and  fome  cof^per  and  fome  magnetic 
iron  have  been  foii(t^^;  -and  thence  to  the  north-eaft  extends  a 
tnt&ci  mineral  country  eight  miles  in  length,  running  through 
the  lands  of  Ballymurtagh,  Ballygahan,  Tigrony,  Cronebane^ , 
Conery,  and  Kjlmacoe,  in  all  which  veins  of  copper  ore  anre 
fbondj  and  terminating  at  the  flate  qtiarry  at  Balnabarny.  On 
tbe  lfa;faeft  part  of  the  mountain  are  bare  rock  s,  being  a  variety 
of  amllste,  whofejoints  range  N.  N.  £•  andS*  S.  W*  hading  to 
tfac  D*  S*  W<  and  in.  one  part  include  a  rib  of  quartz  three 
.     Z  2  inches 
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inches  wide,  wllich  folknn  titthdir»dil)adfdti»lftkta..  -  JtotiBt 
the  rocbs^dTOr- fame  iKfflsice  is^fotiiid*fi^6iysi^c6iwU&^^ 
heath.  Defe^uKng  toiith^i.  eiftwaid,  tbeife  ^i^^lpisibgji  gitinnd 
aboundiiig 'wdth  coarfe'gnifb;  aad  bdbwa<^r^«steofive)iNi^ 
in  wbiokeiihe  tuif  icifcon^^ftniv^taTidtig^feet&'i^^^ 
it,  in  die  IvisAr^teamxi  x\if^-iire^:iB^  ahgidaB&afenieiib'el 
quartt)  contoihh^  chUrtte  TM^kxtn^mt^  darHi  t  &d«r  4M 
turbary  thc(^gfopnd^ia]ls!wji)hT»ri{iiidc^feeitv  aid^ithKe^iMi 
vines  are^fcfefv^^  tbe-iQiaitnd  dneiotvirh^ 
derablft }  and  iUss:  beeninmsq  by  torrtiil%;f«faieh  Iderivcr^  tbrii 
fource  from*  Ae\  bbg^  sdie.othM!  are  {<mt&d^  Ibwcrittwhrilbd 
mountain  liPy'^iin|[s^c!whidi:'iihilmj;  witb  lihr.{Qraimv;h«Mt 
their  junfibn  die  gcddb  bxBjbeefi  £cRHid.  w^The  jfaiiaier  Jteff  aik 
water  fvfficient  to  wdfli^ava]ptfieificuihbem''efai]^fi>itt/^«dftf 
bare  tJieimfubftratura^'aad^tiidr^beds  contaui  bhl7';graiM^iaMi 
fifttng  of  quartz  with  bUdriti^  and  other  fikbAoncev  QE'whkk 
the  iHoutitotB  confifti*  -Tblsi great' ^rattaeqyh-efimtsia'tnHP^iM 
tereftii^  dfye&.  The  ikrfet  in  kk defifboddhasatt  a  wy^jhwl 
.  diftiinCeT&dm  the  bog  Jefatjrtfy  caB?fad^eg7d|e9ri»y,>anaiiefB 
fiderably  worn  down  the  fubftrata  of  the  rock,  whiduitlnft 
laid  o^toWpeedom^'BekeM^^^^ 
ravinepwihofe  genecab  lcx>tftfe  "is^tir  t^ 

lactousf&iftu^^isftftdt^.K  The  is^inaI^€[diAel{Wat«»ai9B^ 
are  vdv^l^M^^iaKea  ffi|^t;1Me  toi&^a^aiil4sn|^CFS|  ^Mi 
;ind  W^fN.)IW^v>focIuifedi  ^^itl^nc.Ais  >lhiaD&  a  Teilkldkq^ 
pa^'babvarqadrotf,  labbut  thticeiiKt^  widfe^a^Bd^anodnBii4^^ 
nine  kodfesriwlde^jfanrii^  tbe^  OttDr% range  bsrifac^fondei^ttuBi 
hading  tDotheriiiortiamdjfiootififtin^ictfiqidirtft^iilM 
raginobftaeartfai^ '  Lo»#|^r4(>w«;:i»  ti  iwii^g^boompaj 

fdbftancei  Japporenthf?  cofnpoimlerf'of  tigiartK^iOcUtdc , 

chert)  ihimite^artkWafintica^  ^djfinicsbtftkradEgiHitBvciidiner 

down,  the  Uue  ihiffi  beooMtoesanove-v^inpfO^^taigiiliUifab^ 

natedv  dib  gcound iefa  flypjbefaiiaesvfpriiijyay ?ct 

the  raising AMUot^er^&as  degbfited  ,ig^/aii<ideBiUb  ^foauititf  ci 

day,^  fandy  md|^avU.  MlBidlQrm^tfaat^Aid'^^ 

as  it  n^^BA2etji^mixe^ifi9paiyiotS^4j}tht^^^        9«^teat 

th^iMad^frhicbjbadsitDiifirU]i}Jv^;ih8ft  iaa  ^d|iMdid  tinfaDooE 

lias  theFfiriftibaaoeiajifatrim^ 

o1dr,nAi^)lif  noeit  defaeflHsftoAeAglffimcMttt^^yiflllhoirAa^ 

ocmfividcdciiddi  dn^fi^  BdAdiatfflr}  jplMk^fimAAjuadatim 

are'ia  di£iwdnrafd|d^ndi^  lands  s^^nBdhffaiit&ikMdA^ 
wardrofe^  dife  Ifatd/ioarfaenKl  d]e^rbfaie>iflnft;n>^difiofdpiittdMH» 
jiearly  ^vmkM,^  Som  flttnngl&rfiISIb{aadkf¥bj&  M^k  W^ 
fete  dls^  wdddage  hegif^i&EbMiAflhed^fafagJiiltiirbihhi^ 
d(BirBrT«or/;Ae^^u9f3l£e  offiOe^ibckt^iudbi^^inBtet^^^ 
feet  wide  j  but  in  time  of  Q^oS^  extended  itfelf  entirely  oma^ 
14  Ae 
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amm0k^Y..KiBMtitlmB:iam^feaA  Biadt  far  the  geU»  amida 
ibriCaiclilHdo^tad^  idtef  d  brook;  for;jsiear  half 

i>aiuliegi(^dciq(t]i^  b^trit  iftiiilf9aboatot50  yaols  above^  and 
^^t9afto9faKi»A!bek»w  the  fiMrd, -tllat  the  tnals  havctJheen  at- 
ttededdnfitk  {^Ai  /  Witfain'that  fpwce^  the  Valley  is  tolerably 
Inrdf  ^Em^B-die  hsgAm/pf  the  brook  have  not  more  than  five 
|Me  to£;£tid  and  gitavel  above  the  jodc.  Added  to  flu9>  it 
iribesBimatt  tui»wthe^fbathward)  and  oonfequentlytthe  rude 
tefeoes  of  the  fhiftou^  lock  in  fome  degree  crofs  its  eourfe^  and 
fibaii  natmal  iropodimcitts  to  tjhe  particles  of  gold  beipg  carried 
fiiiifacrdbwn  die  iftream.  Befides,*  the  ^de  minner  in  which 
tiieiedundry  pec^  vamkedf  frldom  enabled  them  to  penetrate 
«i|Br  mck.    Thrir  niSthod  i«ras»  to  mm'  the  courfe  of  me  water. 


-theyideemedriftiaecefiary^«sd:thenj  with  any  imple- 
»^they  could  poctaire}  to  dig^felee  xiown  to  the  rock  ;  they 
thiii^aihed  in  btt#M  and  fieves,  the  ^fand  ^d  gravel  they  threw 
«Hl^io  ordecfe^, -CipoBate  the  partkles  of: gioSd  which  it con- 
tnild,  and&froBtiitneildvenly  and:?faafty'  ^ay  in  whi^  their 
nfei  lihin J  i  fgtafe3ffarft>flied>  mu/dhtgoU  gnpfawblyefbaped  their 

7>:^^Tfae]p)lifeftflfi%bvlght;yeUowo£ilour|  pev&ajy  notable,, 
ille^i^mcinevgr^iitf^&anv  appari^ail^cd  a 

^0dtoe»^flajU/b]^MniW4iavdiS^  atrerb#dhtoi%'iAi<theinoift 
J0bff  pi'qjbuicadi:fairi^44i^ip>  ais^i^^gpiii»  of^.puaet^O^df  -and 
ai]%l^of  flkm.G  fioAMoirtfhe^^gbld'  is-jntimdtely  bletoled  with 
ipdJidbaiint itdqoajettpy  fime Ait  lajd&l  ttOTbeifonuid' united 
l9ud|st£orlgid}ned  s^pRiftunB^  bvfc  t^^jBij^ropart^ofrit  waa 

U<xb'ftheoad|>ea9i0f  4rarion»tiiK^ghts»:«  forihsf^anakjfi^^^ 
o«ifii)3  inipdteigariiclrai  ti^r  iqrtMmc^Sf ;:  onija 
wi^ibiifi ■  111 J0{>, Jiitadjbtenrfbtirat  (^ ifnptaraos jvnqg^i 'inidiqBe> ia 
jftwrawirt  ^tU^nUidfe^f Jw^eaity-twoioitgCMiftd  IkL  thei  ttiiti  ^ff^- 
kmid^bAolpw^ngit^tdu{ja^^  ddoecnimed 

to  fajarinqr  tUfesMdoingi,  laoiaiQflb  ff:ftim  o£  buileyior^that 
jjnrpofiirkBcl^ihgDkiiepai^  in  .the  ic^dieqiler  bf  the 

SNtipo^  dnt  Jtdiiigbt'b^ilivea  loqvkfesnnr  might: be  £>und  to 
jle^niMM:.tiK|blo}  and  acedr4iiigl^i8u0d?ftoooA  to  Mt^MiMdi 
liir.SieS8avQ»,3adid!JMf.lBt|g^^v^iiiiBniii^         fox.  that ^  pitr^ 
^■fiBTt^Thk'f  panofiomhif^  Aexbnka^         wece  pntf  aiAc^-to 
%iflRureMKoiubrdUc&ig  pntiibJifa9  aT^S^taft)  :iirhicfet»ne  the 
ifMmtf'HEaiBd  ^by^OBKi£muaitt:>ii(i9;:)M^4tcaadIm&s|  rnihaod^ 
'«Mtiiiirtoh-:«lhB&grihfHi%s  ^baat^  j^iiuri>Qtei^fsete!vei  inoSep- 
;>anibii  ih|ib.'o/gie<op&fdli<mjiiayfa  faaesilooi\fiMd  4»  rewaflnng 
4iA  £umI  ^nd  g]imd3fbdnieirly jgi^  mfd  faiy.fehei-pea&ntnt,. 
\mk  in  iijfiii  iiii||  nhil  gjlwdnddy  #aiid(n^  ytei  eyer^bie  ichiftote, 
j^i), liiliiiy  yadtaUy  tdward»:>tihe^tilLo  .The  opetations  are 
a»iK>  vli.!-.'       '    :'  '  >'  t  :       Z  *^  "  per- 
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performed  b]r  working  ihb  ^nOMtoWi^^hQAdii^  «  oi^e 
tin  ftreSun  works  iii  eoffiWatr;'aft^^v'fttoP)nfieVMr*«ata  t^ 
make  ufe  of  firie  liMii'^ilir muflitn  (e^*^tMc>  p»rtldb  ^'Itbe 
gold^capes.  The  hop^,^Ww<ever^^dr  ^yilMrfg^nj|49(Sfffid«^^ 
quantity  of  gold  from  this  fou^c^' feei^^«tf^^^.^hi^e  f ail^. 
The  {kill  of  the  commiffioner!^^e^^Ioy^(]^'iMtl  Iha^flhrftoce 
of  their  proceedmgs  are  undo^itifed'jp  ^it/iaA^^M^TWlkcifieM 
flMWi,  every  rivulet  belonging  to  i^lfti^ridullWiib^'Ifte  kmA 
(g^^rdfutly  feardhed,  and'  i'  fmall  qUan^ •  blSs^  beeiAf^f^btdtMll 
from  each.  Trenches  Vefe  alfo  dug  fo  dll*)  4iileHeQ:«li» 
rock  in  every  direaibff.^  The  pAd  <idSff&^^§  mfej^lMlA 
grfiViiof  quartlz^v^^  ^"^hef'anie  ih^$uffG^<i||iKifiieCPtA>ihifl3k% 
of  «WeR^t'e5dhftit*^'bShffifiwblei^s^1^vte  tondWdffrHlaJt 
it  might  conf^h  zl{6  ahe  HtnO^h-imf^  oF^^gold;  tf  IbeMMai 
tH^eforebeeh  funk  to ^  coafld^blii'^pth', but  as  yet  ^tHtfllt 
fuccefs,  andtliebeft  jw^et-Iwtf^glvto -up  ev«iTr'*^P«<ft^*^^ 
of  tH&'  mtiuntain  cbntaihinj-  any'eol^^^itii^'^the^^tx^^eftdi  of 
eitraftaig-ft/''  '  •  '  *  ^^'-  '    ^^'i^vjhbno'j  «  ■: 

'-  ':\:\^Ho^vi^y  Wklltra^}' Bl0i^  and  .Giry^;»l*Bi8f«0 
diiAV^o'^^arH^utkr*  nriffcei  'j?^  '-60  d^enyiv«r 

ftates  of  Leinfter ;  and  there  are  ftill  remaini«|g''lir4Hr<M6i|{il- 
bourhood  a  number  of  Druidic  altars.  A  parliament  was 
formerly  hdden  at  Baltinglafs^  as  alfo  the  affizes  \  it  has  alfo 
a  venerable  caftle*  •  ^  'k 'Iv 

^biobsJpV/"  {'fT.*.  ^i^'i'^qqiT  y*     f  vT  all  no  ,y.;'..   \*.  i-.  ^jmid> 

akVHl'^fftKfi'^  \ri^'<)tlf»):^  •If»''^iti£(ki^  ipMie^warUhfliift, 
•^l^«%5!n'4Ke-^lSfd«t5&tt^'V^^^jii^i^t\ch^eo^         rifc 

or  North  Munfter.  It  comprehends  9,276  Englifli  fifoaie 
'lh!fetP«ia-c6nte»tt^(^'lfo«ii*6«irf^ftfi- «/«^  ^Gaiii  ihrrj, 

lii  ,iii:ii'^^i  'J  .i;  ,»l»tl,jct3  «  oi  ?*vl.'r  rforrfw  ,8nrV7n..,ir»  lo  s^brt 
»tq  Tio  wi.  I-  ;  -jKi  \o  eaoi(jgj|ii^p1  jjsi  siw  ..ti^i  ino  «ffoi 
'  oL^y  »nt)i4  i .    iJ  ^  )o  ilom  flgiiorfj  haR  ^Jcft  bijtiro  od  *yi»qr 

on  the  eaft  by  Tipperar^r*  ODtltt»4bltoP»H|)»feffet^^ 
^ka^  fi{^^ft%«\M!<Sh^qi?d)«i«»ftiV«ift  «iil|M8Mf  «Vrus 
T'^'^M^STf/^^/^^^^^'V^S^^^^^  VIA 
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l^j^:^«fi{«fSI^4wito4^^>lT^  arm 

f^nAe^f>(|ir  fv«th^^,4tl>f|<^3haxM^qii^^^^  off  tQ^|veu$,  wd 
tedIl9<M«i  bjfvAsrr ^9»  path^. f i^tgi^^rijr^, h-J^^t C9pmy is 
llm»riB^My^W9^r6^ WIO0,  .imi  <a^  ^,,i9;>yc|^^i^  lime* 
ibMi#tl^a«  whole]  ti»<S^  c^.^^^J^e  furface 

^Ifof jiaa^tt^  ^p^ampcTriiKf  aipai[g^^^fltppfr-.TTh9^J?anks  of 

jl^lh)te4ln)t;i^i]^««>and  Jth^  fo^pffiqi'  |gre&nt.fom^  romantic 
ifaAwtqri swtmbjr  <^£  -  a^itentipiK  •  ^qo^j  p^t8 ,  ofv,  tiie  :>puptf  ar«  - 

unAA^ciF^f  ;«rbU^  0|e.0M>i:e'l^V|phg59igidi$  gre  yeryv^r^if^^  and' 
4itM*^ygoo4rcift^frfcoTn^wi|i^  ,.    ^.f., 

k  a  oonfideraUe  town  but  riot  regularly,  ouilt,  fiitu^tg  tm  the 
d»i9B«kknteif  *SXW«r..  ft  ha^  fix^ftv4l^y4itii  thc,we(fk.  r'Jiere 

ifmUUti  ^itti<»w^i\Xfi€  m;^r^|;Qs  y^uc^^a  provoft^  .yiqj-pravoJQ:, 

COHR.''^  ^u^c.  ^frf,,j   .,  -.v  . 

Coltky  the  largeft   county  in   the  ifland,  contains  Sippcr' 

&i|^  fquare  i98sf«j^iJt/?«iho»*!^o9W  *«  "orth  by  the 

ICdittity  of  Limerick,  on  the  eaft  by  Tipperary  and  Waterford^ 

f9iAdktdf»^fii^  fe«tk,^ife\  W4  ^5^HJirtre#,,hy  .t^ie.fea,  .and  on 

cAft«i«ii^liytriw>«ll»iftlM'  J^^  tji^.  baronies 

an  eiteiifi^'traa  of  cbnMKyr^4^a%^4?rig^^^  t^ba^d^ 
iraricty  of  fcdiery*  All  fhe  fouth-weft  pirt  is  formed  by  a 
Tidge  of  mountains,  which  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
Tuns  oat  into  the  fea«  Fe.WkR^^°^  ^^  ^^  county  can  pro* 
pedy  be  caUed  flat,  and  though  molt  of  the  weftem  fide  is 
tfM^04d^lllimmr^vt>iM&er%fi^  of 

^vrai^\iammfi§  «mTc««$fti9fb#^$i»M^  is^^;^%  €»ttoM 
^tfui^^l  Z  4        .  firr.Wake. 


ittg  ^1  ^fie  dfenm  «r  the  fedS^ 

bP'  ftt«%fty:ttw48tLfi}ffri  mmiwriw 

'    not  fA  in  4r«al]ity^  The  -ptttit^t^^me<%iratd^3V|ll%il, 


fo'd^^iflfetf "it  the «af 


febt%iFtoart^%i^'4i&)fif^tts^eo^ffiA' 
^  6f '.the'hAb6u'i^l6ii-''t»Mcb  tU&4nMe 


the  W'ldinl.    Thi$ 

'the  W'oii'^^yit  is-not  i 

'Atentsr'\  TOef  e?ftefn  M        . 

U,built,^!^^^efl  l))antei!  iti^  ^rlnttti*,  hklji's^id  birch^£ 

jLn  themoft.  luxuHatft.fa4rtnt?fr'it  "etdtiftum  you  pfroMa 

gleni'  aA*','ieach.,fteiir'pttf#rit»;tiew,'  ♦^ried,^'  and  «a^aadtig 

^  KenerjrJ  ,Sie^eiti^6]f^>lS^  ik  fet  off  to  gttat  advafA^mitw 
tK^  fighrV^  Hit  -ttinietfeP'tnonritai^  ab6yi?jf  and'^OoftsMricb 
furto(J[M^M'H)fl[!tUe';iy>^  fid<>'bf  tfi'e'  hlMkiiiiq^aMMftch 
1)eii^i^^^W.ii^t^a^e^  have'  to  tfiair ^^ftS^ '^toailiiig 

'nintK<i^H^Td}"  t%&'^  ^iid  Ae  ^clN^«o(^MtlbHifera 
a  laT£feW/  \J<it^tIfe;WKr^'.  trtiVM^.ft)**ed"^theJiri«iliige 
kdtf  gVl3tNpttf'«ie;  ritajii^'aha  tariett'x)? ^he- fcelw.  iifiHra- 
niui^I^'fifyrttes/'and^ibAfatiy  t>f  Aef'n%(i"t^^«i-|>lMt«,  V«Si^ 
out.of  ^oors^h^  whole  Tear,  under  the  ihelter  of  V^hfttf^lrllich 
prote&i^  dfi^^'fl^nii^^  t:«tHn^'^0iatt)ft«iVift#<4Aftf  ^iMSItbi^i^arlj 
winds.  The  mildnef;  .of  the  climate  has>'<fli><^AMlh>liiiMbcl 
on  mti^ikrfofxm^mi^mfpdi,  ^§'?d<e>d«bid4Joa^  tncs 
\  xem#  ft«ipped::of'ttiHffi>B^'Bfl»'^aH^  a-^i<^lk<fttWfrifld 

'  %Tiimtfffx6iM  IRg^^dH  iiM:  '{iie<<l»o^g}ib«!ar« 
'  leeii'A>  tHl'^'^d^t^  % W^^  ^8iB9<aU^^j»tct<anM«iuTe 
inub]S^ft^<#tiif,  •Siia^4"M¥^%^'^(RA»R'ie»t»etai(ii'lli(^«»4uid 
yerd^rir='^''Wi^mtifffiiS.'*^'  H«=  lif^mmas  Wilv»f*hii*liet 


of  eretv;'^^  ^M'ii«W^>''^'^<"^^E<»i<^«Vtac^ 
U I  tUn^^e:!^''^d$gfi»nffiad'ai»\^ 
and  eztmfrdin&^}(:e«l^,-FSS£^         BfVltgj  it^tifWiiSbdet 
Ghngartiff/apd^^lrfRM^^^trtr^  at 

M7  tate^a^1a(^V>f  %i£Bffil&ufifi(ffika^H)Aferiffii%  y^itfiTmaa 
d^ieej  poffeffing  ^hjtteir -v«ian§P  ig»}  {tMiio^); -WM^cmg 
fcenet  fuited  to  iami^JSrAfkaUigrkSi^i^tlK^  #iM«tf  fuch 
«$  nnft  always  aJrefltRj&iiiA'aatfieiaW^iltffdmiNK^ 
•  -  -  "      ''        thofe 


JKShAma  ;  ^1 

ihife  iiH^  Mkrifif^*  mfituTp/it^.  ht^^.mott  farouied  tmmu; 
Ti*- soipiiataim  ^ffiHft  (as  iflw^^,  q(^, y^e, j^wi^c  in,  thcif-  cha- 
«.  _  »ti4<haiie§,„MiM  want  iiptl^i^u;  ]^*f  a  gj;eater  height  lo 
^  mnH.4il4fMffi^i  a»  ^rjp^ny,,    But  though  ^efe 

htoie}9&<(?l^ifttj/9n»  the  Widaezpanfe  of  water^^and 

tl»ti«Wff>l««P«e^f9(iQWW  jfb.nbble  a.t>aj  as  that  of.  ^%rf^ 
*    li*:>fo!r>tWa  d^f^y^jan^r create  an  intereft»  which  thofe 


,«!^  fcpl^t  «a^«0|  we)i,L,,..,„,-  ^ 

2^'-:X]|^tNl»falUtHvn0^  nept  Hpfs-jklacrOwen  im»« 

^«iT^y(hl^eft  smd  Kighf ft  in  t^  jkiilgdom^  being  pi^iiyy 

l'Tiate4frein>|^,'^wn.of  Banlxy^  9^  j^ft  14/ miles  diftanu 

loCkfrl^ler  i^^ff^ll/^fj^irom  ▼ari^finalt  rivulets  ap4  fpnng% 

'  -AMMllf  ,a  U|gfivtek^,ffn,i^,tq^,of  a  K#|.fhig|},  fqckjr,  and 

>^aM>ill£«pefpendiculp.  .^fVfm»t^>n  whieh,  i^  at.,  ki^^  706  yards 

:.tilfaMre  the  level  of  i^  J^i-oi  Ba«)|ry.    The  .^ater  q^^fipades 

^Smm  the  top  of  thift^ii^ttntai^.,}!^.;^  |)eaulifvfl  ^fi^M-  l«aft 

^/Ite  Tuds  hi9adi.<,^}Hch.  e^cpaadsi^s  it .  falls  i^  iipwf,]  half  the 

^-^faf^  ofuthe  jooountmill  dai^s  perpendic^axljE  Qp,^  pio- 

>i  ifcifcwna'.if^liy  from.^whenc^TA  ifiift  wfes  .almai^  a,  t'hj^  f  art  ef 

d:Af(^^aiid»ie&aa4ipg  ^Ji^^fgp.  i^^t^e  i!un^^^p^u£^^^ 

srJtoMftftilefl^-if.^eppe,^  ^«jl^^i^,&p|»;,ro<;k,tp  rocl^ 

?i<airii^JbaS:4ia«4    "  '  ^^  ^     -  -  >v.^  - 

-i5«8h  OMF 

'i^«lft^iillfl4e©btejiV.fergpf  in^i^t^,,^ui;m^^      ^^^^ 

^InfliaiU^nno^giTOrft  are  thp  JSlachfi^er^  ^.I^fb^^^fiffndm, 
r>^^opMFly  8o,Q^;FnJH*llWt?^  %  It 

hajimhmfo  mjifi^imfm^  ^^}?mi»  .^^ 

1.,  j«!pqjr|ip,the.o««ii^tl^  Itfi 

ri  iftMilth  ^ytifei  f son^  ^f^mivi%  W*.WS#^Ak)»s  fi^yen  galled 

,  >rTrtlhl9Hl9padt^;ff»iff^^«r,»^f  ^^^  ride 

lkmln>  till  4If»$7#toi4.^,o^HbifiB»n#V^^ 
gnirraWBiU.-^ailflitWMb  i»B{«Wn«iSfer»  thf;^^  bMtir|li#  ^^ 

V  4.  ...  :  4^  beef. 


remains  of  feveral  moQafterieSt^^«t(i€M^|^MfiM9lg904J3f^^ 

^pi|Mfer«M«)}3but  (the  kwiXi^  ^\»^W\J^i^Jlimmd^ 

filitafft.:«^«ts»liighfifte^cWU^  crpp^ff  jlgrfTblobti!^  ^^ 

JTvsMr  19  fituaK^oa.  tbe  river  3iinc|cxMiijiti7t)ye.«p«»^ 
treintiry.dtA  o0iamo4^W$laIl4i^e4m&^h9rbA9^ian«9f^^^^^ 
€}iaQiikt»<ch  which  k  giim[infiiii^>t!  |t  u^lm8^49B,>tlse.  fi^lff  «| 

Smprff  HiHf  ek>b  to  tb«  W9^'«  eckgc^iifid  «9i«»IWM«B1fiNb 

ii«»r>fy^etiuileft  atofe.lhe  Ifwp^  ^Ug^  «fteir;pK^9Wj9rg% 
tuen  4if,ma,  coming  into^  lihe  WoiK3..bi4ibfc  pq^  ilt>#o*^ ' 
ii»ni.iSfedltiii1rh vftore^  fot  ihAiufe  of  jO^-^p^jf^  >.ThiB*^^nMA 

f7^aMnk;ii«:fltluted  OActh^jHT«rBlacJki«t^tfjfll)^j«»fyth^JM^ 

0ii.;i|C(Hmntlrf  »  foft  a^,iteji4:fpnngi(#fc*»ere4  ipi J3f4^ 

jrtf4^gi^'i9;ii|geQd  &af{^^Kfi\Nal^  .upon  d^feWv^^JSiiri^W^^ 

pe«r  fh^  f^nttani^Df  .a :  bay t^  whi^ll  41 .  gW^il^  ^mt,  ,jm f^ 

•€«lirge;«iCbaime(«  ••      ••  3*;  j:.-i..;   ..  ..  ,7  -/Iv  oj  r.  r.  h'-^.-niinft 

;..:!>•(   Kiojp^*    •         I    j.'r;';i     r.*   ...  i.!.-/   'io -v-.r    '    <•   -■^t-^jIj 

'  ^jttmu€fi^o^)bi  BLenrf  ki!b<>iinded<oa  thoiOoriA  by^fhe-tmr 
Sbateontr^w  .die  eaft  >yitbe  wKutfies  of  Um«Hck  and  Corl^  M 
diffn-fomtbl^  godkMAj tbeiim^.  and  licmrile  v^.  hf  d»ir^f 
jtbvbtrfiftji^toi^riMle^  iftv>m  ^mkU))  (bmb^iaad  iroxn  i8c^o)4ii 
fra«ije«(ih  tto  whsA§^  («ntfaitftegrTj^<Sji£nglHb;%(»r^^i«^<Ii(M 

tliafrr9<>lfilSe^p9ft«<itfvtt>lforhar%,£tipr  b^ibjtiAik^jori^iMrfi 

«QilliN|iimti]r  but  little  cdm  is  produced:  gnzbg  is  mor*  at- 

8  tended 


O^et^to'y  and  t«tt^  jn^^toriil«mbtec>4ttanli«f^ 
Bt^^MmkKAIkMlicPOce^  l<iibdr  Mt  si^^^^xaWWawI^t^ig^  '  > 

liO|49;  ^  Mrl  Y^^g"^  aecottiir  ^f^  thesi  ijf  iiir  l'duv;^c[«^4^L'l« 

ill  Ae«ferM'€>^^^^iHbi^:t(feW«M«H€b  dth^fllflm»r>  it  ta 
not  to  be'  tranfcribed,  and  6ofM  ^tU>\i  it^Miout  iiifvi^y  iW  com-* 
ffsffi^.  Wt.5|tlatefi«»  %8,  wiTteefe  lak«^  ariN  ^lee  ifi 
^lillgb»^  tKe  Ikv^at^XH  caM^  tfe  X^m^  La^^^  AJ^^a^fiiti^ 
ka  HM  of  3,000* Stf^^;'  ^^fiMfthi(^eft  ^o^e  bf  tids^bke  lies 
iki^€%ottom«&f  i^rms^iQk  rani^'ofrthottntain^^^and  tbeop«^ 
fg^Si^  fllote  confitts  ibfa  low  fla^tiiia:  of  coisnti^te'a  ftatci 
^6%faMvat!ion;  4>ut  A^  dtftaftf  phrfiji^  fiiom  dle><Mlier  fide 
ilbl^eli  bY  a  ^^MT  wood<^  iiflaWds:  Jtfor^^^  ItfiK^^Uothe 
MMS/it^Cttpies646  act«6,  immedhi^lj^<^und«r>AefVcrtlb4iSm 
0lki^^  'dn  ^d^'ih^Mtfa^^  flioYe^  bf  >ir4»thi9  dmdAlviof  MrJ 
HeKM%;  imt  thei  Itf^rofs  Abl^  'd£>  IWIc  'L»U  «dMni  too 
ftraight  a  line  to  be  pidurefque,  and  thefoetoill^QS  Arfl^ciat 
^feBLtzncd  ^ichiikmfde  notit^^iieMb^uiyv'and^rHidcn)^ 
m  impr^v«.  -"  fsilfude  to  fhe'tidw'^  them  ftiomlfbe^ter« 
'Ili^'^faiHrula^'wMcb  is  {tfttr^''h^r'ir  dn%  irf^nibe  Jt^ift 
delightfiir  ^tfi^ir' mi^mable^  -aifd  (he  ^A>Q)ed:^ft6m^«be  t^ 
tff^fbe'  bridge  lAiMth  joitis  if  i€rfBi^^6tvI'fland4site)leeedingIf 
fl&fing^  T^  tte'fdurii  iManger&dii>ndTark  In  ^l«^e<ii'glor|r» 
linking  down  to  the  rugged  point  at  the  Eagle's  ^{(Qft^  where 
there  is  a  view  of  Glenaa^  the  immediate  fore«ground  being 
Breechen  and  Dyne's  lilands,  and  beyond  thefe  the  Lower 
Lake  with  Rofs  Caftie :  IrinirffllMn  Ifland  and  the  town  o£ 
Killarney,;in  the  diftant  profpeft,  complete  the  pifture.    The 

0#  tf'r^a^kablyif(MllbleVx:ifliY''bift  ^if  ^16^  ncoonderfuliy 
rell^y^  fet^  tfiil^'«^Mbr€^«f  ^Mucniifs^  oM^pdnQ  i|Mid  the  blue 
€llitc'bSuki^>f^ckKmalifS''Ai%t(dimgt|o^i^d0^  another, 

)iotb^<iMth3^«M9&bfli^'  in^^TxSngta^  ^mher  parts, 

jDMdiiM^^nMC^>phSh^  ^atbifttitfaree  miles 

tbl^  kdoea  bofftnwimtir''a>  w|i^  ap- 

pMMHtik  bf^>^^(i  pMg^  lM9(i0exy^4  baeb^^if  Turk  and 
a  laree  range  of  other  mountains,  which  terminate  at  the 
ibgtM^^M^iiitSQ9Mf  ^ppos^iXheiVpfeT  Lake,  an  immenfe 
t^m^nkiX<Mitisi^*fio  acr^,  ^lii^dliiw  between  ftupendous 
-)B»io      ?i  a^^siig  :i^5:^  iroiq  51  r- -"  -  mountains, 


Here ji^iiuri^  ^fja^fi  ^t^Ar^^gbftft/wiAdtttenr^bankirf^ 

furpnzeJ^tt(ii)k$  he.  tve^.(|9ocbwt@dr<gtouf^         wlale  %e 
(czr^MJi^tiq^  to  wbi^^'^^l^ihi^U  £fd£ibttattentioo,'€an 
harffly^^eJJL^w  tj^jit  th^^.iJ^^  ]^  fe#^.  AroUMi  Jiinfct  ar«  not  tbif 
effe-^^^'l<:(C^3adii(iQi»,  o^  fbet^^pba^oindtof  .t^tLbnn,  caHed 
int^  ^<^^^ptary  e^ft^np^^hy.ibft  cr«a^teifpowra»of  i  fertflS 
u'aagtnation.     Here  rocks  piled  upiyi.;roiSkv^rifeito.a:t6weiitig^ 
heigbtf  there  <vie  mpu^t^Teaff,  itsjt^tgt<^d>bfuecef&i)n 
above  anctther^  anil  fometiffiF^.  a  gigaiiti€t(rAng<tcfQCin$'feaiefw4  •' 
hang,  youl  forming,  a  fcetii?  t)i^t  i|iii]i  b9i:iMre)0«fily  cwwdiyeit- 
than  Idefcribed.     3uch  iuHifn^  vkws  ci(»i^;berblr)i^Uibb6' 
with  a  inm^  (enfatjon  q^  pifn^fim^..  %oi{j|w^  abdmi.a  omliaiiiU 
platiire  mn4  they  mnft  ffl^fji  i^jk  MAidittiKig  JoipiMED^l 
The  high^  mouotain^  Ji^i^  \^n  m^iti8^<k$  Mg.SwtAn^  m 
who  ouil^s^^heir  height ^^Pi^.^il^folik^  nt);**    . 'nt  a^otuj 

Cutrartea   Toohili;  iii  Kerry,  whith^^gfpa?  . .  „  ..j^uii 
M^Gillicttddy's  Kee&s,    rifes    above    the 
level  of  the  ocean  -    .       -  -    3»4<^5 

, '.       Mangerton  -        -  ,  ^  -   -    -  -    2,693" 

.   Thefe  lakes  fix  the  attenhon'^of  the  traveller  almoU  exclo- 
fivelyj  ^ut  therte  ?i^e,  m,??X  oth^r  fuj)li^^^  /9)gff#«^ 

yieifs'kfldfo^nes  m  thiScoun^^^    \      ^_  ^,^^.^^^  ^,.   .,,  ^H,  „o 

TflHi  cdufit'f  U  boundeJ  bh  the  nort^  6y^§|^(^*^|vosa.  w 
it  ts  fi^arated  hy  the  Shannon  and  ^jp^^^^tv*)^  tl^efeaflt  jw^ 
Tipperaryj  6n%&  feuth  by  Cork,*a>iag^^^  by  Kemi|>rf 

forty  miles  60m  eaft  to  weft^^apd  from  J^v^^l^'46  twentf^|jp 
firom  nor^d6  fouth;  <^^^ipg^*Ojj^^n£^ 
is  divideS:^int6  the  baronies  of  Gfff^^  ^^'Ibi  ^^^'^^^vSb 

IKUf^  ^SiJTC^IJea;  and  hi^  ^^^  pariihes^^ wa.a^^  ^7<^fiSfi^: 
Inhabitants.    ."'  .    V^  ^i-isrn^    -iV  o^* 

Although  diverfified'  f>y  fmab  hills,  it  is" not ^at  all  monsffg^,, 
tainous,  except  cm  the  ib'ufh<^aft,.where  itis',t>^ 
Gabtees/  ii'^  ridge"  of /f6nni£ple, mountains,  extendizig^.n|g^q 
|rip|ietar|i 'and  on;  the  t^j^ei;^^^^^     Kerry,  where  it  ^g^jus^o 

uneven. 


«tMtei»-"dhH£l  t^^'OOttnty'  ft  ^l<9itiffll!f -^^tWyp^nhl- 

th«!codBrainake'a  kwft^iW«W  iippeikiici,'^iVeii'^iv^ni  . 
vibtib:>otrifotaiif.  <mi^6^t(pir(>^  the  fcduHt^ctfilfiffs  of 
ridngtafe  'lands  'k^tdf»  <^  -  fl<^h^  jAthiOr,  nhA^Wlgii^  V/ 

fit«*ted3*ii.'theiStk8flBl>ii>r'^iW3--««i^»tAr>nk-'pai-1fhds^^ 


cations  have  been  difmftlWlMfr;  ife^^lWp^'H^^^' »*«*'' 
ereafed,-««  itnow  e^Jo|r8  a  vety^x^fwf^;§55|or^||jji}?j3,ar- 

-P,,   P     -  -  -  iff/oo  '-di   lo  I-jv^I 

^t^^h^j^     -  *    T  "         '         "  fionsgncM 

on  the  eaft  by  Queen's  County  antt  Kilkenny,  on  the  fouth  by 
Waterford,  and  on  the  weft  by  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Galway ; 
fifty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from  jXwelve  to  thirty-one  in 
breadth;  in  area  1,591  &iglfihMfn^s.    It  has  the  baronies  of 


tailLj  -fjfejk^^^;!!^^^  &  [ W^i  plains^  w  \th  ai!^- 

feSEStfSf  dmPm&{6rcxiU\^tim  By  ^e  plough  f  ?iQ^i?ii^ 
flaodiiigw^ch.  much  wheat  is  raifed  m  tha  fouth  partj  »ik1 
neaSfjPmtjf^hmi^^.M^  counted  01;  tV  tflffefcm  tivers,  a 
mdcB.lTOttei^fimb^r'A  found  iii  atw  other  €0|inty*     Tlie 

pffitflUI'Vt^li  the  S»;ry'1>efiJeS  iviilfSfi^  there  lie  abupdance 
of  flmBei'Vi^trs  &nd  brooke.    In  Ctoiimeu  tiolh  rhe  Imen  and 
'*^^^'  woollen 


35^  IRE&ilND; 

prteeij«fl^I*odiiaS*htf^dii^i5^ef^ihttq)/*l^^     flour,  the  hft 
parti'a#te%^for'^I5uBfliJ.^q9^o^  ot ;-.  .Lr a  .  --i   , .  .  ij 

SwV,  OT^Jr  which  th^  ^^W  bridge  oF  tw^'*cH«,.  dftiBW 
into  twoparfe  by  a  frmflf ^flirndjh  the  tij^i^  on  WiMfc'ifiififea 
are  buik :  Ae  tide  flo^d  ?ft«e  wa^abdine'tfcie  town.  Htre 
is  a  charter'  fchool  for  (5<J  boys.  Clonm^U  gave  birth  (on  the 
24th  of  Mov^tnber  1713)  \h  the  celebrated  Laurence  Sterne. 
This  to^h  '*  V^ry  andfent,  hating  been  'ereAed  before  the 
invafion^'the  IXmes:  it  was  f6rmerly  defended  by  a  ftrong 
wall.  OYivpr  Cromw^f  nt&t  with  greater  tefiftahce. here  .thai 
in  anf  bther  part -of  the  idiigdom:^he  ^ihbliffiferfAe 
and  fortifications,  of  which*  liow  only  the  i:\i1bsireiAiio, 
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ts  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kilkefinyktid  li^p^^rary,  bii^&6 
eaft  by  Wexford,  on  the  fouth  bj  the  t^z,  gnd  on  the  W^fl{fti^^ 
Cork;  forty-two  miles  ifrom  eaft  to  weffj^'iflll  from iJj^Vto 
twenty-two  broad,  from  n^%  to  fouth  ffiWrtii^g  710  M?  ^ 
fquare  miles.     It  is  divided  into  the  foVd^id^  fikrorii^i;  L 

tains  thirty-four  parifhes,  about  i8>796  hpmi^i  an^  ftb^obb 
inhabitants.  .     ^^^^H'^'  u      >"    .        '*^-'\~ 

The  trottntry  is  Jn'  ^nkal  mdutitaihou^,;  in'fotiie  Mrts  'fzo 
yards  aboyfe  the  levei  df  thte  fea.  On  the^fifes  tif  thi§  dtain  arp  . 
fome  frightful  rocks  and  precipices,  and  on  the  'fummife  of 
moft  of  the  mountains  are  large  Iieaps  of  ftones,  of  gre^t 
fize,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ruins,  of  fome  buildings,  but 
without  the  intervention  of  mortar  or  cement.  Among  the 
mountains  ar^  four  confiderable  loughs  or  lakes,  in  which  are 
found  tro^'and  char*  The  foil  is-feWtleV'^and  even'on -th^ 
fides  of  the  mountains  is  found  good  f^idtndPkimfi  HSiW^ 
north.it  is  watered  by  the  S/Wr,  and  oVv  tR^^ft^by  the'JjpnN 
ivater,  and  two  fuch  noble 'efbuaries  ire'ttkkfii  lien.'     -''"f***** 

The  city  of  JFa/erfbrd  ftvinds  on.  thfefd^th  life  t)F  tftfiri^^ 
Suir,  which,  is  embanked  by.  a  noble ^^oay.  etteiidlbg'^e 
whole  length,  of  the  to^.  ^  Veffels  ^f  •  gt^at  Uucthen  c^ti  ctftne 
up  to  this^ttua^  but^he*  largeft  fliif^^^et^r^y  lie  a  f^i^ir^ 
lower  dowm-'iJA  flpuriihing  commerce  ^th  Wgland^aMl  dA«r 
oountriel  id  the  happy  confequence  of  fuch  ^  fitliatfoxu  Tb^ 
prindp^  ai^des  of  export  are  beef,  poA,  buttei^.grainy  ittUt 
Jinenr    Packet  boats  are  sflfo  efttiblifted  bet>veen  diis  poir  jhlS* 
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.,    Sour>«i^pin?^ 

a^f^cox^a^ef^bVfja^fWP^tjrj  .itMr^p  1?|)a)^«i  ft7$^  but  ^fArOyM 

^}^h\  W/i.  AHlj  ^fth^i:.  i^  ^bf  irpign^  of  .Henrjr  VHo  i*^i« 
£jfijptf4.4i?eT%  p^v^leges^ : to  the  cifist^j^^ .  Richaf d  ,Ii^  -ifain^i 
^^w^  ,^oww4icJkief^  in  1399-  tI"  . 16901  J^m^H.  em^ 
U9f^fii^m.h^nmf^li^^^<^^M  Jtf^T.tha-  battle  of  .thnBayoe* 
yj[i^^;^\^x^^l^)^T^  twJc^vWl  ^wifirmed,ite,  privilegea. 
It  conuic^.feiv^a jO^%(f  and  tbe .inI>Abitant$  qre  compvited  cit 
about  35»ooo.  It  has  a  charter  fcheol  for  60  boys,  and  feveral 
pther  charity  fchools  and  humane  foundations  well  fupported : 
many  of  the  public  edifi^eif  s^f  >?xt)rcmely  elegant.  The  pri* 
4rate  dwellings  are  generally  mbdem,  and. with  the  other  im^ 
W^;»c^  *e  inctwfe  of  its 

'^    *    ""^^ii'  no  hnt^  ,roi  ^  r  \     ■ .  •    \^  :''.'"  "  '   , 

^  ^leiff^f^Jfhad  G^vf^i^fi^'jsiituate  oa  oi  baf^to 

ircsi  n?fljQ  fffl^.^t.  Qe^yi^'s^l^nely  and  ilk  Qn1^of 

^^^mm'rm^mj^  l«?J?l4^.:,Th«  admiwljy.of.the 

j>BFf^,W^?#^i4^e^)frT^^^pi^  <»ftl®  w«^  ydled  in. 

ireign  oT  Henry  the  Eighth.    An  aquedufl  has  been  ci^rfilStcA 

^^Jfff^bzmm^\\^  ((^ondu^ed  fpr.  foin^  mile^  fii^ni^^^e 

V^ifitolflF^ilt  no  bne  .^  :i  ;i 

5tng   1»  ,c:vn  .fJ  lo      •  •  .  '     •••'  •     - 

iu*f  tegnio'f.d  ^rnoi    -  ••    '  '      •   -•*'•■.•' 

Off  J   ^noftiA      ,ifTorrrs'>  JhANGUAGR 

3jjNn^ll  tl>?ff,<9puflt^?  the. JEaglilh  language  is^fpoken  more 
^^ji^f^  from /(we,f,$he' original Jrifti, has  altogether 'difap- 
^nj. .  It  cof)tH^u^^)t/;^,.be  fpok^O  4n  Louth,  Me^tb,  and 
Weftmeath*!  in  Qq|?Mp«7]^il4arerW4^^  and  in  die  King's 
^ffb»^^'^^Spf^\\m  JH^'y  few }, but  in  the  fon^«p^ft  part 


piK»  .»./:oii44^aW^  proporlio9i.jjpeak  Irifli ;  in.  Jtdlkefmy 

•ijiTislwls^fifWlr  y  ^t^J^,^%iQfAy  'it  i^^^^  little  u£id  ia-  the 
<fypf{h>faft  ,p4rtvnf.^th4  county^  but  isHprftty  general  in  the 
i)9^||C^weft«<^  ia.^l;|he  coun^es  >oC  Mwfl^    the  Iriih  lan-^ 
le  preraiUyr  i|  we  except  ^'iivg^  tQHrns,.thfciirimme- 
'cfVf^Eh^nfh^^  and  jfon^eK  <^^^lo^  country^  along  *ilie 
jo^-»  «no»*  preralent  ii|ia(^|^vgfet/;«i^fbi%«fhejiorfl: 
ntid:  in  this  province  the  gentlemen  find  it  eflential 

to 
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to  wtftm  die  hiiga8^;ia  aider  (to  bi  «Ue  (•  <M  yMi  ttt 
foAmj  vitboat  aa  mtsifreccr.  la  Ulftieir  tbcM  k  a  gniit 
pxepoifiM  of  Iri£b  fpcalEcn.  CMran  aifd  Mboaghan  contaiii 
many }  Tjwoit  about  balf  k$  iobabkaotsi  Dmepi  move  fbm 
half;  Armagh  and  I>ov%  e  few;  Aacrim,  a  few  aloMJthe 
eaftem  cooft;  Deny,  a  irpr  in  the  moimts^  to  die  ftMh 
weft;  Fermanagh,  tSnurtaljr any. 

Soil.  The  {iirfaceof  Ireland  afibrds  no  great  dhrerfity-oC 
foil.  Sand  is  never  feen,  except  on  the  (hore^  chalk  is  mw 
known,  and  fuch  tenadout  clays^  as  in  OzConUhive,  Efleac^ 
and  Hig^  Suffolk,  are  never  met  widi.  Such  kinds  of  flint  as 
are  common  in  Kent,  Sairey,  and  Hertfoidfllire  are  fcanfr^ 
but  almoft  every  county  produces  ItmeftMS  or  calcaieooi 
gravel.  The  fpace  occupied  by  the  mountains  and  bogSy  wbM 
compared  with  the  whole  area,  makes  a  gitat  diminutiMi  ia 
die  produ£live  acres  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  nortbt  the  qoaoti^ 
of  rich  foil  is  not  very  confiderable ;  yet|  rich  valleya  ait  10 
be  JFound  in  every  county.  A  great  pordoa  of  the  finl  thsowa 
out  a  luxuriant  nerbage,  fpringing  up  from  i  catcareoua  U^ 
foil,  without  any  confiderable  depuu  Semp  places  ezhiUt^K 
sricheft  loam,  and  where  fuch  foil  occurs,  ks  fertility  i$  poiw 
fpicuous.  On  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  ai|d  ShanMttt  tbe 
iand  is  of  a  different  kind,  but  equally  pradudive.  ahhasiA 
the  furface  prefents  the  appearance  of  marAi»  TheCi  dtftrim 
are  called  «  tie  Caucafflf^r  The  fubftratum  is  a  blue  fitt,  dfpo>. 
fited  by  the  fea,  which  feems  to  partake  of  the  qualides  of  thcr 
upper  ftratum ;  for  this  land  can  be  injured  by  no  4^th  of 
ploughing.  In  the  counties  of  Limerick  Hfid  Tipperary  thef€ 
is  another  kind  of  rich  land,  conGfting  of  a  darki  friable,  dtv, 
fandy  loam,  which,  if  preferved  in  a  clean  ilate,  wMM 
throw  out  com  feveral  years  in  fuccefliDil.  It  is  equally  «sfft 
adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage.  In  Irdand  tibere  is  not  m^cli 
land  fufficiently  light,  fthpugh  abundaoca  of  it  is  luxuri^at,  aa 
*be  what  is  known  in  England  under  dia  naoie  of  ^  tmoip 
hnds."* 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  divifione  af  Ibil  is  dial  finiRid 
by  the  3arrow.  To  the  weft  of  that  river  Uoseftana  is  mH  wA 
in  abundance,  while  it  is  no  where  to  be  found  thiiiJ49«t 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow.  Independea%9  tlir 
Caucafles,  the  richeft  (oil  in  Iceland  is  to  be  found  m  the 
coundes  of  Ttpperaf|^,  Limerick,  Rofooounon,  T  nm)hrtl, 
^mdMeaitk  Some  parts  of  the  ooimty  of  Onk  are  uocaoiiHlii^' 
fertile ;  oad,  upon  the  whole,  Ireland  may  be  ycooftdeved  as 
ifibvdittg  hnd  of  an  excellent  quality,  altnough  it  may  be  aa 
exaggeration  to  fay,  it  Is  decidedly  acre  i<n  acre  tkber  tiMUi 
EagiaBd» 

iKllNSULU* 
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^MkKEMts:  *  TIief^/*fcteid<!nirehmd  a^  tA*i*Wlow 
InrfHred  t>chre,  aild  one  tefemt(HAVl*a»d  pMTeflin^'fbili^M'  the 
properties  of  f uUeir's  eafrtfif  To^f r^  ^^tther  cnays,  fl^ for  Aiak- 
M^  bricks  iand  coaife  Mckeryi  iHd  toJ^cc?o  piji^'  cby,  MHth 
ffeiK^diher  fp^\itf!Ml;  ihre  pro^&ciflpln^vario>us  t^oVitlties ;  as 

Under  the  head  of  ^^ms  are  I'fcdtbned  gratiite,  which  is 
fappofeid  to  be  the  fubftratum  of  all  ^e  land ;  fandJ^one^  free* 
ftone,  the  yellow  mica,  called  fireftonc;^  and  ufed  ^for  making 
hearlM,  breccia,  of  which  viilliloti^'are  9isu^e^  'd  filiciou3 
fchift  nfed  for  buildings  fliigftones,  flate,  liipej^otTe.  marble, 
white,  black,  and  of  various  coloufl,  fiderocalcite,  whetftonej 
f^ary  alabafter,-  c^lcar^ous  petrifftftlbns,' 'lapis  Hibernicus,  or 
Mfll^ate*,  ^(ftrnWHy'tifed  in  medicid^/'and  containing  Vitriol,) 
pM^er,*  *je  fettfyftiM'  called  lerfyllttri^^  and  many  others  of 
ihk&e^^MpJksr^Tke^jfkSy  and  idn{^  0ther  fpecimeus,  ihclud- 
%  «ftN«ift*i't;e^iiem  r''^' 

^'  rf%,*R^rTfyet^jhftly,obfertedJ)/Mr.^Wakefi^  that  among 
th^^Wdyst^  wWdi  miy  be  clafled  linder  this 

■  p«3ptt<^  'wei^  to  Bare  ii  greater  claim  to  aUentioA  than  that 
i:.F«Bjte#,^ft6l'8rfyHttount  of  any  iiC^ful  purpofe  to  which  it 
Is'^^ed,  t^ttt^  DeciiUfe  nature  prefents  it  under  the  moft 
kvAvifprmSyhe^  AJinetihies  pil^d  up  in  immenfe  ftrufkures, 
rt^jup^ouk  bi^lkt  ^atid^'extent,  where  column^  of  it  are 
staged  in  variodS^'^re£)^ohs,'and  ^ith  as  much  tegularity  as 
if  ^ef  hadrt)eefl  S^ir^angfed  bv  the  hand^iF  the  artift/  It  deferves 
confidarabfe  riopce  alfo,  on  account  of  (h^  diibute  to  which  it 
has  gjlren  rifk  between  two  claflTes  o^'phftou>pher6,  the  Plu- 
tonians  and  tljeW^pfunJans,  the  fprmer^pf  whom  aflert,  that 
U  is  indebted^ferV  ongki  to  fuhterifhfJgah  Are,  while  the  latter 

^*^in  thatitf!jft'th^  t^fult  of  d'^Jofition,  and  confequently 
ir<i*ti6lion  W  fril&T.  'tM  i^Ueftipti  does  not  appear  to 
>eeti  deterttiradfl:^'*  The  hafijiltic  diltrlQ:  bccupies  a  range 
8f  «l8tt  ftretchefl  dtftjtttt'thfe  eftuary  of  Carrickfergus  on  the 
Mbfllaxul,  to  li^gfi-Foyle  oft  the  other,  and  extends  inland  to 
ihe  foutJiem  flioras  of  Lough,*  Neagh.  Throughout  this  whole 
^ttfffty  the'bifjh^s  h  freq^ejltly  feen  m  thick  beds,  and  in  this 
ftag^y  cfrert'Tepantt<J5  into  Ibofe  blocks,  rpfemWing  that  fo0U 
MttMHn  S#eden  by  the  name  of  trujlfs  but,  for  the  moft  part, 
if  %Wrtfei^iy  amorpliousj  sjnd  difpofed  in  large  mafles,  which 
^y  dfct  iplit  or  feparate  in  any  affignaWe  direjajop.  At  that 
ffl^^te- '  phenommbn,  called  the  Ciaut's  Qj^ufeawray,  and 
man#dthpr  places,  it  appears  in  large  pillars,  ftimmg  perpeiv 
Jtcolar  to th^  horizon  ;  but  in  fome  of  the  capes, ^ti'pa  j)articu- 
larlj  near  Uftiet,  in  the  Ifleof  Raghefy,  ihey  lie  in  an  oblique 
pofitioii>  and  at  the  Docn  point,  in  the  fame  ifland,  and  along 

Vou  IV.  At  the 
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the  Ballintoy  thore,  they  form  a  variety  of  regular  cuiw. 
The  little  point  of  Doon  is  indeed  exceedingly  curious,  as  it 
exhibits  pillars  perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  bending. 

The  Giant's  Causeway.-  The  Caufeway  itfelf  is  generally 
defcribed  as  a  mole  or  quay  proje&ing  from  the  bafe  of  a 
fteep  promontory  fome  hundred  feet  into  the  fea,  and  formed 
of  perpendicular  pillars  of  bafaltes^  which,  (landing  in  contaA 
with  each  other,  exhibit  a  fort  of  polygonal  pavement,  fome- 
what  fimilar  in  appearance  to  a  folid  honeycomb.  The  pillars 
are  irregular  prifms  of  various  denominations,  from  three  to 
eight  fides;  but  the  hexagonal  columns  are  as  numerous  as 
all  the  others  together. 

On  minute  infpedlion,  each  pillar  is  found  to  be  feparaUe 
into  feveral  joints,  the  articulation  of  which  is  remarkably  neat 
and  compa£l,  die  convex  termination  of  one  joint  always  meet- 
ing-with  a  concave  focket  in  the. next;  and  befides  diis,  the 
angles  of  one  frequently  proje£l  over  thofe  of  the  other ;  fo 
that  they  are  completely  locked  together,  apd  can  rarely  be 
feparated  without  fra£luring  the  parts.  ^ 

The  fides  of  each  column  are  unequal  among  themfelves^ 
but  the  contiguous  angles  of  adjoining  pillars  always  make  up 
four  right  ones;  fo  mat  there  are  no  void  fpaces  among  the 
bafaltes,  the  furface  of  the  Caufeway  prefenting  a  regular  and 
compadi  pavement  of  polygon  ftones. 

In  regard  to  fituation,  the  pillars  at  the  Caufeway  ftand  on 
the  level  of  the  beach,  and  even  under  the  furface  of  the 
ocean,  ^ence  they  may  be  traced  through  every  degree  of 
elevation,  to  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  as  at  the  old  fort  of  DunmuU,  and  on  the  top  . 
of  Croaghmorei  fix  or  feven  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
,of  the  fea. 

With  refpefl  to  fize,  the  perfe£l  pillars  are  ufually  about  ' 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length.  Among 
the  imperfect  and  irregular  cryftallizations  found  throughout 
the  country,  fmall  priuns  fometimes  occur,  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  inches  in  breadth,  and  which  in  length  are  pro- 
portionally diminutive.  In  many  of  the  capes  and  hills  the 
fize  of  the  pillars  is  much  larger  than  at  the  Caufeway.  At 
Fairhead.they  are  of  gigantic  magnitude,  often  exceedmg  five 
feet  in. breadth,  and  two  hundred  in  length. 

Of  thefe  vaft  columns  the  pafiage  ufually  caUed  Fiir  Leitb^ 
or  the  Grey  Man's  Path,  in  the  promontory  of  Fairhead, 
exhibits  a  ihagnificent  example.  It  is  a.  deep  chafm,  dividing 
the  folid  promontory  in  two.  The  upper  termination  of  thi» 
fiugular  paflage  is  narrow',  and  barred  over,  as  it  were,  6y  the 
fragment  of  a  pillar,  whi^h  having  fallen  acrofs  the  fiflure> 

12  remains 
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xetnaiAs  fttfpended  at  an  eleyated  fituation.  As  one  defcends, 
the  chafin  widens  and  becomes  more  important }  its  folid  walls 
of  rude  and  threatening  columns  increafe  in  heighti  regularity^ 
and  magnificence,  until  they  attain  to  a  perpendicular  elevation 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  conducing  the  paflenger  at 
length  to  the  interefting  heap  of  maiBve  ruins  which  fohiis 
the  bafe  of  the  promontory  itfelf,  and  exhaufts  the  fury  of  the 
impetuous  northern  ocean.  - ' 

The  leading  features  of  this  whole  coaft.are  the  two  gr^aC 
pTomontories  of  Benjore  and  Fairhead,  which  (land  at  the 
diftance  of  eight  miles  from  each  other.  The  former  lies 
about  feren  miles  weft  of  Bally«caftle,  and  is  generally  d^fciibed 
by  feamea  as  an  extenfive  headland,  running  out  from  the 
coaft  a  confiderable  way  into  the  fea ;  but  AviStij  fpeaking,  it 
18  made  up  of  a  number  of  lefler  capes  and  bays,  each  having  its 
own  proper  name,  the  whole  of  which  forms  what  feamen 
denominate  the  Head  of  Benjore. 

The  capes  are  compofed  of  different  ranges  of  pillars,  and  a 
great  number  of  ftrata ;  which,  from  the  abruptnefs  of  the 
coaft,  are  ^tremely  confpicuotts,  and  form  an  unrivalled  pile 
of  natural  architeAure>  where  all  the  regularity,  and  elegance 
of  art  is  united  to  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature. 

The  moft  perfed  of  thefe  capes  is  called  Plealkin.  Its 
fnmmit  is  covered  with  a  thin  grafly  fod,  under  which  lies  . 
the  natural  bafaltic  rock,  having  generally  a  hard  furface^ 
fomewhat  cracked  and  Ibivered  ;  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  . 
feet  from  the  fummtt,  this  rock  begins  to  aflume  .a  columnar 
tendency,  and  forms  a  range  of  mafiy  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which 
ftasd  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  prefenting  on  the  iharp  face 
of  the  promontory  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  gallery  or 
colonade  upwards  of  fixty  feet  in  height. 

This  colonade  is  fupported  on  a  folid  bafe  of  coarfe,  blfick, 
irregular  rock,  near  fixty  feet  thick,  abounding  in  blebs  'and 
air  hdes  ;  but  though ,  comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evi- 
dently obferved  to  zffeGt  a  peculiar  figure,  tending  in  many 
places  to  run  into  regular  forms  refembling  the  (hooting  of  falts, 
and  many  other  fnbftances,  during  a  hafty  cryftallization. 

Under  this  great  bed  of  ftone  ftands  a  fecond  range  of 
pillars  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  lefs  grofs,  and 
more  exacUy  defined  than  thofe  of  the  upper  ft^y,'  many  ^  of 
them  on  a  clofe  view  emulating  even  the  neatnefs  of  the 
coloxnns  of  the  Giant's  Caufewav.  This  lower  range  is  borne 
on  a  layer,  of  red  ochre  ftone,  wnich  fervesas  relief  to  ihew  it 
to  great  advantage. 

Thefe  two  ^m^rable  natural  galleries,  together  with  the 
i^l^acent  mafs  of  irregular  rock,,  fprm  a  perpendicular  height 
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'  pf  one  hundred  and  ferenty  feet ;  from  the  bafe  of  wiiidi,  the 
prooK>ntory,  ^covered  oyer  with  rock  and  grafs,  itopea  4own 
to  the  fea  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  feet  more,  making  in 
all:  a  mafs  of  nearly  four  hundsed  feet  in  height,  which  in 
beauty,  and  the  variety  of  its  cplouring,  in  elegance  and 
Angularity  of  arrangement,  and  in  die  extraordinary  magni- 
tude of  its  obje£l8,  can  fcarcely  be  rvradled. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  miles,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
"promontory  of  Fairhead  raifes  its  lofty  fummit  more  4han 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  fea,  forming  the  eaftem  termina* 
tiojt^  of  Bally-ca&le  Bay.  It  prefems  to  view*  a  vail  mafs  c^ 
rude  columnar  ftones  e^emely  large,  many  of  them  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  in  dieir  texture  fo  eoarfe^  * 
as  to  refemble  an  imperfe&  compa£i  granite,  rather  than  the 
uniform  fine  grained  bafidtes  which  compoies  the  Giant's 
Caufeway.  At  the  bafe  of  tbe(e  gigantic  columns  lies  ^  wild 
wafte  of  natural  ruins  of  an  enormous  fixe,  which  in  the  courfe 
of  fucceOive  ages  have  been  tumbled  down  from  their  founda- 
tion by  ftorms  or  fonle  more  powerful  operations  of  nature. 
Thefemaflive  bodies 'have  fomedmes  withftood  the  ihookof 
their  fall|  and  are  often  feen  lying  in  groups  and  chunpe  of 
pillarsi  refembling  many  of  tiie  varieties  of  artificial  mins,  and 
forming  a  very  unique  and  ftrikinglandicape. 

The  bafahes  fof  the  Giant's  Caufeway  is  a  black  ponderous 
flone,  of  an  uniform  <:k>fe  grain  and  havd  texture,  ftifiUe  fir 
yi,  9ud  pretty  ftcongly  magnetic.  It  doe^  not  efervelce  in  any 
^f  the  mineral  acids ;  it  is  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  exuvitr, 
no^  does  it  contain  the  flighted  veftige  of  any  organvied  fiab' 
ftance  whatever. 

According  to  the  esperimfeBts  of  tbat^ble  chemift  fifrgman^ 
iDO  parts  of  bafaltes  contain 

Parts. 
Silicious  earth  -        «        -    50 

Aigillaceous  earth  »  *     ^5 

Calcareous  earth  «  •      8 

Magnefia  -  -  -a 

Iron  -  -  •     ^S 

too 


From  -the  metaHic  nature  of  this  ftone,  it  may  be  inferred, 
thttt  the  columns  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  are  all  natmal 
magnets,  whofe  lower  extremity  is  their  north  pole,  and  the 
upper- extremity  their  fouth  pole.  For  having*  ftood  during 
many  ages  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  they  muft  have  ac- 
quired Azik  polarity  which'  is  peculiar  to  all  iron  fabilances  ixx 
a  fimilar  fituation ;  and  like  natural  magnets,  every  fragmifeit 
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wheti  broken  wUl  have  its  north  and  fouth  pole;  <«  And  this/' 
ftys  Mr.  Hamilton,  <'  I  have  found  true  by  experience ;  each 
pillar  in  the'Oiant'$  Caufeway,  and  each  fragment  x>f  a  pillar 
which  I  applied  near  to  the  needle,  having  its  attra£tive  and 
repelleot  point.  Hence  likewife  it  follows,  that  the  great  capea 
of  tins  northern  coaftmuft  pofiefs  a  fimilar  property  }  and  ac- 
cdrdiBgly^  in  the  femicircular  bays  of  Benjore  I  have  often 
found  the  compafs  to  deviate  very  much  fram  the  meridian.'* 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  govemmem  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  was  formed 
flriCUy  on  the  model  of  that  of  England,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
repreienting,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  perfon  of  the  King,  and 
the  Honfes  of  Lords  and  Commons  being  exactly  fimUar  to 
our  own.  Since  the  Union  a  near  approach  has  been  made  to 
the  fyftem  by  which  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland  were  regulated  on 
thd^l^ee  occafioA  ;  but  advantages  have  been  conceded  to  Ire-* 
land  in  the  reprefentation,  and  ia  th^  eftablifliment  of  a  court 
tritb  a  refident  viceroy. 

The  Lord  LiEUTBNiNT.    The  ,&ttt  eftablifiunent  of  the 

office  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  IL,  but  when  the  extenGon  of  Britiih  power  in  Ireland 

rendered  fetch  an  (^cer  permanently  neceflary,  it  Was  provided^ 

by  a  ftatute  paiTed  in  the  fecond  of  Ridhard  HI.,  commouly 

called  the  ftatute  of  Henry  Fitz-Emprefs,  that  in  cafe  of  the 

death  of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief 

jufticesy  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and  king's  fer- 

leant  at  law,  fliould  be  ^mpowered>  with  confent  of  the  nobles 

of  the  land,  to  ekSt  a  fucceflbr,  who  was  to  exercife  the  full 

power  and  authority  of  this  office,  until  the  royal  pleafure- 

flKmld  be  further  known.     It  appears,  that   provifion  to  the 

like  purpofe  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  another 

2£t  of  parliament,  which  ftates,  *^  that  upon  the  avoidance  of 

the  King's  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  death,  furrender,  &c.  the 

chancellor  of  the  King's  writ  (hall  aflemble  the  privy  council^ 

and  choofe  by  a  majority  of  voices,  an  Engliihman,  being  no 

fpiritaal  perfon^  to  be  governor;  and  if  none  fuch  be  founds . 

to  choofe  two  out  of  the  council :  the  chancellor  thereupon  to 

make  out  letters  patent  for  him  to  enjoy  the  fame  till  the 

King  appoints  one :  all  other  methods,  except  by  the  King's 

patent^  to  be  void."    The  officers  appointed  in  purfu^nce  of 

diefeftatutes  have  in  diffisrent  times  beenftyled  in  their  patents 

anil  oomhiiffioas  by  diffisrent  names,  as  C$f/los  or  Keeper,  Jufii'^ 

Hiasry^  Warden^  Procurater^  Senefehal^  Cwifiablef  Ju/iicej  Jujlices^ 
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Deputy i  and  Lieutenara ;  all  which  names  import  the  fame 
thing  in  effe£l, ,  namely,  the  adminiftrator  of  the  pubH^ 
juftice,  and  affairs  of  the  'kingdom,  under  the  authority,  and 
'  by  the  commiflion  of  the  King.  The  jurifdidion  and  authority 
of  thefe  officers  arc  ample  and  royal,  yet  modified  by  the 
terms  of  their  commiffions  ;  in  fome  reftrained,  and  in  others 
enlarged,  according  to  the  King's  pleafure,  or  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  When  any  chief  governor  enters  upon  this 
honourable  office,  his  letters  patent  are  publicly  read  in  Ae 
council-chamber  -,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oath  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  fword  which  is  to  be  carried  before 
him  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  feated  in  the  chair 
of  ftate,  attended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a  ier<- 
jeant  at  arms,  and  other  officers  of  ftate.  So  that  if  he  be 
confidered  in  regard  to  his  jurifdi£lion  and  authority,  or  his 
train,  attendance,  or  ^lendour,  there  is  no  viceroy  in  chrifteu- 
dom  that  comes  nearer  to  the  grandeur  and  majeftv  of  a  king. 
He  has  a  council  compofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
namely,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  (when  in  the  kingdom,)  and 
fuch  other  of  the  archbifhops,  earls,  bifliops,  barons,  judges, 
and  gentlemen,  as  His  Majefty  is  pleafed  to  appoint.  The 
falary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  a  late  a£l  of  parliament,  is 
30,000/.  per  annum.  He  correfponds  with  the  Secretary,  of 
State  for  the  home  department,  by  whofe  diredions  he  ia 
fuppofed  to  regulate  his  conclu£^. 

The  Castle.  The  refidence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the 
Caftle,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  built,  br 
Henry  de  Laundres,  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  in  laap:  he  was 
governor  of  the  EngliQi  pofTeffions  in  Ireland,  and  fucceflbr  to 
Meiler  Fitz-Henry,  who,  remaining  but  three  years  in  the 
government,  after  receivirig  the  order  from  John  for  building 
that  fortrefs,  either  did  not  begin  it,  or  only  made  a  beginning, 
and  the  archbiffiop  had  the  honour  of  finiihing  it.  The 
entrance  into  the  caftle  from  the  city  was  on  the  north  fide,  by 
a  draw  bridge,  between  two  ftrong  round  towets,  armed  with 
a  portcullis,  called  the  gateway  towers.  From  the  weftem 
gate  tower,  a  ftrong  high  curtain  extended  leftward  to  Cork 
tower,  from  whence  the  <vall  was  'continued  in  one  ftra^ht 
curtain  fouthward,  and  was  terminated  by  a  ftrong  high  tower, 
called  Birmingham  tower,  the  ftatelieft,  ftrongeft,  and  higheft 
of  all.  From  Birmingham  tower,  a  high  curtain  was  con.^ 
tinned  <;aftward  to  another,  called  the  Wardrobe  tower^  being 
a  repofitory  for  the  royal  robes,  the  ca^'  of  maintenance,  and 
other  furniture  of  ftate.  In  the  qurtain  between  Binning-^ 
ham  and  the  Wardrobe,   were  two  fmallcr  towers.     FroHi. 

the 
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die  Wardrobe  towers  anpther  curtain  extended  northward 
to  the  Scorehoufe  tower,  and  from  thence  was  continued 
to  lihe  eaftern  Gateway  tower,  at  the  entrance  into  the  caftle. 
The  whole  was  an  oblong  quadrangle,  and  encompafled  with 
a  broad  deep  moat,  partly  dry,  and  partly  under  water  by 
the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  a  branch  of  the  river  Dodder, 
called  the  Poddle,  .which  ran  by  the  fouth  curtain,  and  ftill 
runs  in  the  fame  direction,  though  now  a  fewer  under 
ground.  There  were  two  fally-ports,  or  poftem  gates,  in  the 
walls  of  this  fortrpfs,  one  near  Birmingham  tower  toward  the 
weft ;  the  other  by  the  eaftern  curtain,  to  the  offices  in  the 
bacfc  yard. 

The  ancient  officers  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  caftle  or- 
dinarily belonged,  were  a  conftable,  gentleman  porter,  and  a 
body  of  warders,  confifting  of  pikemen  and  archers,  and 
after  the  invention  of  guns,  of  harquebuffiers,  and  artillery* 
men*  a  quantify  of  great  ordnance  being  planted  in  the  moft 
convenient  places  for  defence.  The  two  gateway  towers  were 
for  the  ufe  of  the  conftable  of  the  caftle,  for  the  cuftody  of 
ftate  prifoners.  There  were  alfo  a  chaplain,  and  9fficers  o£ 
the  mint,  who  held  their  refidence  in  the  caftle.  Many, 
attempts  were  made,  in  times  of  commotion  to  furprife  this, 
fortrefs,  but  were  happily  fruftrated. 

T^e  Caftle  was  not  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  the  feat  of 
government  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  .  Before  that 
time  there  feems  to  have  been  no  fixed  place  for  the  refidence 
of  the  chief  governors  v  they  (bmctimes  held  their  courts  at 
Thomas-court,  ibmetimes  at  the  palace  of  the  archbifliop  of 
Dublin,  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  but  oftener  than  at  any  other  place 
gt  the  caftle  of  Kilmainham.  In  1559,  the  caftle  ofKilmain- 
ham  being  much  out  of  repair,  that  of  Dublin  was,  by  order 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  repaired  and  enlarged.  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
in  1565,  was  the  firft  viceroy  who  refided  there,  and  tronf  that 
time.it  has  been  the  feat  of  the  viceroy.  In  the  latter  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  beginning  of  her  fucceflbr's  reign,  both 
terms  and  parliament  were  holden  within  the  Caftle,  yet  it 
was  not  a  fixed  place  for  either.  It  was,  however,  foon  dif* 
engaged  from  thefe  temporary  incumbrances,  and  has  under-^' 
gone  fuch  changes,  in  figure,  extent,  and  beauty,  that  *  few 
traces  of  its  priftine  form  cafl  be  difcerned  at  this  day.  Great 
part  of  Birmingham  aiid  the  Wardrobe  towers  remain ;  and 
io  lately  as  1715,  one  of  the  gateway  towers,  with  fome  o& 
the  old  adjoining  building,  were  ftanding. 

The  Caftle  at  prefent  is  a  confiderable,  and  on  the  whole  » 
very  refpe&able  pile  of  building,  fituated  on  the  higheft  ground 
in  or  about  the  centre  of  the  prefent  city.    It  is  divided  inta 
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two  co«Tt5»  termed  the  upper  and  die  lower  $  the  upper  court 
is  the  prbcipal,  and  containst  the  ftate  aari  private  apartments 
>of  the  chief  governor  axid  his  fiiite  ;  and^  ildiongh  the.budd«« 
ings  wear  an  appearance  of  age,  yet  from  their  omformity,'  the 
fpacionfnefs  of  the  court,  and  fine  di^lay  of  f^e*  north  fide,  it 
has  an  impofing  air  of  grandeur^  The  interior  is  diftangifilherf 
by  many  fplendid  apartments ;  but  the*  ohje^l  that  comfltanlda 
the  gfeatcd  portion  of  attention  js  the  ball  room^  or  St.Patrick^s 
Hall,  as  it  is  called :  this  is  a  ftately,  fpacious  apartmeati 
eighty-two  feet  long,  forty-one  feet  broad,  and  thirty-eight 
high ;  it  was  n^wly  ^fitted  up,  and  decorated,  after  the  inftrtu** 
tion  of  the  Knignts  of  St.  Patrick,  in  1783;  the  alteratioiisl 
being  begun,  by  command  of  Earl  Tempie,  afterwatd 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  when  chief  governor.  The  paint* 
mgs  on  the  flat  of  the  ceiling  are  divided  into  three  conv* 
pattments,  an  oblong  redangle  at  each  endt,  and  a  circle  in  the 
middle.  In  one  of  the  rechmgles  is  reprefented  Saint  Patrick 
C6nverting  the  irifli  to  Chriftianky ;  in  the  othct,  Henry  11^ 
receiving  the  fubmiffiops  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  and  in  the 
circle  is  an  allegorical  reprefentatioo,  alluding  to  the  happy^ 
and  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  country,  witb  a  portrs^  of  Hm 
Majefty,  George  III.,  fupported  by  Liberty  and  Juftice. 
Around  the  ceiling,  to  the  cornice  of  the  room,  is  a  deep  cent, 
richly  painted,  which  completes  the  cttsA.  The  private  ehapel 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  humble,  and  little  adorned* 

Officers.  The  officers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  lioufe-f 
hold  are  a  private  fecretary,  a  fteward,:a  comptroller,  a  chanw 
berlain,  a  gentleman  ufher,  a  matter  of  the  horfe^  with 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  pages,  &e. 


OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 

The  Secretary.  Next  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  tlic  £ecre^ 
tary  is  confidered  the  principal  efBcient  ofBq^p.  He  refides  in 
London,  but  his  office  is  divided  into  two  depa^ments,  military 
and  civil,  over  each  of  which  an  under  fecre^ary^s  placed ;  aoid^ 
as  the  chief  burthen  falls  upon  them,  great  aQ^nity  is  recpiired. 
The  fecretary  has  an  office  in  London,  wi^^hica  the  offices 
in  Dublin  correspond.  ^ 

Clerk  of  the  Council.  Ireland  has  a  pmj  council,  of 
which  the  chief  officers  of  ftate  are  members,  but  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  prefides,  there  is*  no  Lord  Prefident  known 
as  a  public  officer;  in'  confequence  the  perfoh  principally 
noticed  in  the  formation  of  it  ia  thtf  clerk^  whofe  office  is 
filled  by  a  peer.  He  has  three  deputies  and  proper  fubocdinate 
officers. 

Lo&nl 
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Lords  of  rti^  Treasury.  The  tteaTury  is  diftind  from 
that  of  England,  and  is  under  the  direAton  of  a  complete 
board.  Among  the  number  is  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, whofc  duty  tt  is  to  propofe  new  articles  of  taxation,  and 
to  raife  thofe  loans  which  enable  IrelaHid  to  contribute  her 
ihare  toward  flie  general  expenditure  of  the  empire.  There  is 
a  fecretary,  with  clerks  and  proper  affiftants*. 

Thb  Lord  Chancellor.  Although  the  Chancellor  is 
invefted  a&  in  England  with^  a  political  charaAer,  he  is  priri- 
cip;dly  confidered  zs  z  law  officer,  and  his  Court  diKTers  in  no 
refpeil  from  tliat  of  the  Chancery  in  En^aind. 


PEERS. 

PfiERACTE.  The  peetage  of  U'eland  is  compo£ed  exactly  of 
the  fame  orders  of  no&ility  as  that  of  England*  Before  the 
Uaidn,  fliey  formed  a  Houfe  of  Parliament  fitting  in  the  fame 
form,  and  enjoying  die  fame  authority  and  .privileges  with  the 
peers  of  Great  Britam.  The  manner  of  reptdentadon  adopted 
at  the  Union  10  fully  explained  ki  gi'ring  an  account  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  (Vol.  I.  p.  21 1 ). 

In  i8i2  the  Irifti  peerage  confided  of  the  following 
clafles  of  iibbility : 

Duke        -  -  -  I            •     ' 

Marquifes  -  -  ^ 

Earls         -  -  -  84 

Vifcounts  -  -  52                   ^ 

Barons      -  -  -  61 
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This  body  muft,Ju  the  courfe  of  time  decreafe;  becaufethe 
crown,  by  the  aft  of  Union,  cannot  create  a  new  peer,  but  on 
the  extlndlion  of  three  titles.  '  Mr.  Wakefield  confiders  it  fin-- ' 
gular,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  Irilh  peerage,  there  are 
not  above  .ten  or  twelve  families  who  can  be  traced  as  of 
Teal  Irifli  extraftion ;  but  there  are  many  of  fuch  long  efta- 
bliihment  in  that  country,  that  tltey  confider  themfelves,  and 
are  generally  confidered  as  purely  Irifli. 

The  following  Eoglifb  peers  are  peers  alfo  of  Ireland : 

Duke  of  York         -        -        -  -  Earlof  Ulfter. 
Duke  of  Clarence    -        -       --  *    Earl  of  Munfter. 
Duke  of  Kent         -        -        -      Eaxl  of  DubUnr. 

Duke 
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.    Duke  of  Cumberland 
Duke  of  Cambridge 
DukeofSiiffex 
Dukcof  Gloucefter 
Earl  of  Denbigh      -i 
Earl  FitzwilHam      - 
Marquis  Lanfdown 
Earl  of  Fife    - 
Marquis  of  Buckingham 
Earl  of  Jerfey 
Earl  of  Scarborough 
Earl  of  Cholmondeley 
Marquis  of  Abercom 
Earl  of  Digby 
Earl  of  Harborough 
Marquis  of  Hertford 
EarlofPowis 
Earl  Sheffield 

BarotpMulgsave     -      t 

Baron  Arden 

Lord  Lyttleton 

Baron  Auckland 

Baitm  St.  Helens    - 

Viftount  Hood 
.V  Bason  Carrington    - 

Baron  Keith  - 
:   Baron  Gardner 


Earl  of  Armaghr 
Earl  of  Tipperary* 
Baron  Arklow. 
Earl  of  Coi^iatight. 
Earl  Defmond. 
Vifcount  Miltowh. 
Earl  Shelbume. 
Earl  of  Fife. 
Earl  Nifgent. 
Vifcount  Grandifon*. 
Vifcount  Lumley. 
Vifcount  Cholroohdelej^ 
Vifcount  Strabane. 
Lord  Digby. 
Lord  Leitrim. 
Lord  Conway.. 
Lord  Cliye. 
Lord    ^effield.    Baton 

Donamore. 
Lord  Mulgrave. 
Lord  Arden. 
ilaprd  Weftcote. 
Baron  Auckland. 
Baron  St.  Helens. 
Lord  Hood. 
Baron  Carrington. 
Baron  Keith. 
Lord  Gardner. 


The  following  Irifli  peers  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  as  Engliih 
.    •  peers  : 


.  Duke  of  Leinfter    -    -  - 
Marquis  of  Waterford 
Marquis  of  Downihire 

Marquis  of  Donegal    -  - 
Marquis  of  Drogbeda 

Marquis  Wellefley      -  - 

'  Marquis  of  Sligo    ^    -  - 

Marquis  of  Ely  ^      -    -  - 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Oflbry 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery   - 

Earl  of  Granard      -    -  - 

Earl  of  Damley      -    ^  - 

Earl  of  Egmont       -    -  - 

Earl  pf  Befborough     -  - 


as  Vifcount  Leinfter.    • 

-  Lord  Tyrone. 

-  Earl  of  Hilfborough.. 

-  Lord  Fiiherwick. 

-  Baron  Moore. 

-  Baron  Wellefley 

-  Baron  Mount-Eagle. 

-  Baron  Loftus. 

-  Baron  Butler. 

-  Lord  Boyle. 

-  Baron  Granard. 

-  Lord  Clifi^n. 

-  Lord  Loc^eli  and  Holland. 
-.  Lord  Ponfonby. 

Eart 
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Earl  of  Upper  Oflbry  -  as  Baton  of  Upper  Ofiturf} 

Earl  of  Shannpn     -    -  -  ->  Baron  Carleton. 

Earl  Moira  .    «    -    -  .  -  Marquis  of  Haftings« 

Earl  of  Courtown   -    -  -  -  Baron  Saltersford.   • 

Earl  of  Clare     -----  Baron  Fitzgibbon, 

Vifcount  Bulkeley       -  -  -  Baron  Bulkeley. 

Vifdount  Uown     .    -  -  .  Bar^n  Downey. 

Vifcount  Grimfton     -  -  -  Baron  Verulam* 

Vifcount  Gage      •    -  -  .  Baron  Gage. 

Vifoonnt  Clifton    -    -  -  -  Baron  Mendip. 

As  fome  of  the  Irifli  peers  are  Englifli  peers  Mo,  and,  con- 
(equently,  hereditary  members  of  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
me^it,  and  as  ten  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  number  of  eleAing 
peers  is  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Representation.  It  appears  that  for  almoft  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Henry  II.  had  taken  pofleflion  of  Ireland,  there 
was  but  one  parliament  for  both  kingdoms  j  the  laws'  nude  in 
the  parliament  of  England  being  tranfmitted  to  Ireland,  under 
^ke  great  feal,  to  be  proclaimed,  enrolled,  and  executed,  as 
laws  of  Ireland. 

The  firft  regular  parliament  feems  to  have  beeQ'alK)ut  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11. ;  for  the  meetings  'Mid^con- 
fiiJtations  of  the  great  lords  before  that  period,  although  in 
old  annals  called  parliaments,  are  not,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  en^tled  to  that  appellation.  When  Ireland  was 
invaded  by  the  Scots  under  Bruce,  the  Englifli  government 
found  itfelf  fo  much  embarrafled,  that,  not  being  able  ta 
^Sord  effectual  afliftance  to  the  fubje£ls,  they  were  ajuthor- 
ized  to  hold  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom  among  them* 
felves,  in  order  that  they  might  purfue  fpeedier  and  more 
decifive  meafures  for  allaying  the  commotions  with  which  the 
whole  country  was  then  agitated. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  .VII.,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  be- 
came, in  fome  mealfnre,  dependent  on  that  of  England,  by  an 
a£l  pafled  under  the'  diredlion  of  Sir  Edward  Foynings,  the 
lord  deputy,  by^Hich  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  ftatutes 
lately  made  in  foiglahd,  of  a  public  nature,  fliould  be  held  ef- 
fe&ual  and  valid  in  K^nd.  It  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppoftd, 
that  this  ad  extended  to  the  whole  code  of  Englifli  ftacutes  ; 
,  for,  in  reality,  it  refers  only  to  a  certain  number,  which,,  how- 
ever, inaccurately  ftated,  were  under*  the  eye  of  the  Irifli 
Jegiflature. 

•«  From  this  regulation,"  fays  ProfelTor  Millar,  «  it  may  be 
hhlj  inferred,  diat  the  Irifli  parliament  was,  at  this  time,  uiz- 
derftood  to  poflefs  an  independent  legifladve  authority  9  for  if 

that 
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that  aflembly  was  capable  of  adopting  the  Englifli  laws,  it 
muft  have  pofiefled  the  power  alfo  of  rejedimg  them  ;  and»  as 
this  z&  of  legiHature  fufficiently  teftifies  the  exertion  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  Ireland,  the  aflent  of  the  governor,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  leaves  no  doubt  of  His  Majefty's  appro- 
bation and  concurrence.**  « 

This  independent  right  was,  however,  confiderably  reduced 
by  the  ftatute  known  by  the  name  of  Pojrnings'  Law,  which 
declared  that  no  parliament  (hould  be  held  in  Ireland^  until  the 
lord  deputy  and  his  council  fhould  make  known  to  the  king  and 
council  in  England  the  caufes  for  which  the  meeting  was  to  be 
called,  and  the  bills  which  were  to  be  pafled ;  and  that,  unlefs 
tlie  kfng'»  leave  were  previoufly  obtained,  the  zCts  of  any  par- 
liament fhoukl  be  void.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  this  law 
was  ftill  further  extended,  by  an  zA  which  declared,  that  no 
parliament  ihould  be  held  in  Ireland  until  the  chief  governor 
and  council  had  certified  to  the  king  and  council  of  England, 
not  only  the  meafuies  which  were  in  contemplation  at  the  time 

,  when  the  parliament  was  called,  but  thofe  alfo  which  might  be- 
come the  fubje6l  of  its  future  deliberation.  In  the  reign  of 
His  prefent  Majefty,  however,  thefe  reftriflions  were  gradually 
relaxed,  and  in  1782  die  Irifii  parliament  was  declared  to  be 
totally  independent  of  that  of  England. 

Before  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  it  appears  that 
none  were  admitted  into  parliament  but  Enfllifiimen  by  birth, 
or  the  defcefndants  of  Englifhmen ;  the  Iriih  heing  entirely  ex  - 
eluded.  To  conceal  the  jealoufy  which  di£lated  dits  exclufion 
it  was  plaufibly  alleged  that  their  lands,  lying  beyond  the  limits 
of  counties,  could  fend  no  knights,  and  as  they  contained  no 
cities  or  towns  they  could  lend  no  burgefles. 

Before  the  thirty^fourth  year  of  the  fame  fovereign,  when 

'  Meath  was  divided  into  two  fhires,  there  were  only  twelve 
counties  in  Ireland,  beGdes  the  liberty  of  Tipperary ;  the  num-* 
ber  of  knights,  therefore,  muft  have  been  few ;  there  were  only 
four  ancient  cities,  and  the  boroughs  which  fent  burgeiles  did. 
not  exceed  thirty.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  whole  houfe  of 
commons  could  not  then  amount  to  100  perfons;  and  al- 
though Queen  Mary  added  two  (hires,  and  Queen  Eli^beth  17 
mdlife,  to  increafe  the  number  of  knights,  they  did  not  all  fend 
members  to  parliament,  for  the  remote  (hires  of  Ulfter  did  not 
return  any. 

Ireland,  therefore,  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  contained  33 
counties  ;  and  as  fome  of  them  had  no  boroughs,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  create  40  new  ones.  Charles  L  exercifed  this 
preix)gative>  but  not  to  fo  great  an  extent ;  and  Q^een  Anne 
added  one  borough,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  laft. 

In 
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la  1 7 199  a  prwate  law-fuit  in  Ireland  gave  rife  to  a  coatro- 
veify  about  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Irifli  tribunals  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  England :  and  the  confequeace  w;^s,  an  zGt 
of  the  Britiib  parliament,  declaring  the  right  of  the  Kiogt 
Liords,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  make  ftatutes  to  bind 
the  people  and  kingdom  of  Ireland^  and  denying  the  right  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Ireland  to  judge  ofj  affinp,  or  reverfe, 
an/  judgment,  fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court 
within  &at  kingdom. 

Yet  the  legiflature  of  Ireland  preferred  its  independence  In 
taxation.  No  Britifli  pariiament  appears  ever  to  have  aflumed 
or  claimed  the  right  of  impo&ng  taxes  on  that  country ;  and 
feveral  .inftances  are  recorded,  in  which  the  Irifh  parliament 
manifefted  a  patriotic  jealoufy  on  this  point. 

According  to  the  early  conftitution  of  parliament,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  thefe  aflemblies  could  be  diflblved  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  crown  i  but  when  this  prerogative  was  npt 
exercifed,  they  remained  till  the  death  of  the  king.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  ^duration  of 
parliaments  was  limited  to  three  years,  wbich  period  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  was  extended  to  feven ;  but  as  no  change 
of  the  fame  kind  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  the  par- 
liament there  continued  to  exift,  according  to  the  old  plan, 
during  the  hfe  of  the  king,  until  1768,  when,  in  confequence 
of  a  bill  brought  in  by  Dr.  Lucas,  the  member  for  Dublin^ 
its  duration  was.reftrifted  to  eight  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland, 
compofed  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  England,  comprized 
67  County  members, 
2  For  the  UniverOty, 
14  For  cities,    . 
215  For  boroughs,  towns,  &c. 

Tlte  mode  m  which  this  reprefentarion  has  bewi  provided 
for  by  th^  act  of  Union  is  already  ftated  (Vol.  I.  p.  3(32.) 
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Establishment.  The  church  of  Ireland  by  law  eftablifhed* 
is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  The  ranks  and 
orders  are  the  fame,  nor  is  there  in  any  part  any  eflential 
and  fcarcely  a  formal  difference.  One,  with  refpeft  to  the 
ele&iqn  of  deans,  is  pointed  out.  in  a  learned  notei  By  the  laft 
editors  of  Coke;  on  Littleton,  p.  95.,  but  it  would  be  of  little 
ufe  to  general  readers  to  trarifcribe  it  in  this  place. 

According 
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According  to  the  prefent  church  conftkution  in  Irebfid, 
thcye  are  four  archbifliopricks,  and  27  biflioprick?.  The  four 
archbifliopricks  are  thofe  of  Armagh^  Dublin,  .Caihel,  and 
Tuam. 

Armagh. 

The  Archbilhop  of  Armagh  is  ftyled  Lord  Primate  of  M 
Ireland:  the  fee  is  faid  to  haye  been  founded  by  St. Patrick, 
\vho  built  a  church  at  Armagh  in  444  or  445. 

The  chapter  is  compofed  of  five  dignitaries^  and  four  pre- 
bendaries, who  have  voices  in  every  capitular  a£t.  The  digrii* 
taries  are  thus  ranked  \  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor^  treafurer, 
and  archdeacon.  There  are  alfo  eight  vicars  choralj  and  an 
organift  attendant  on  the  fervice  of  the  cathedral. 

The  province  of  Armagh  contains  the  following  bi(hopricks. 

Meath  and  Clonmacnois.  There  were  formerly  max^y 
epifcopal  fees  in  Meath,  as  Clonard,  Duleek,  Kell$>  Trim, 
Ardbraccan,  Donfhaghlin,  Slane,  and  Foure,  befides  others  of 
lefs  note  \  all  which,  -  except  Duleek  and  Kells,  were  con- 
folidated,  and  their  common  fee  was  fixed  at  Clonard  before 
the  year  1152,  at  which  time  the  divifion  of  the  bifhopricks 
in  Ireland  was  made  by  John  Papars,  cardinaUprieft,  entitled 
Cardinal  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Damafo^  then  legate  from  Pope 
Eugene  IIL,  in  a  fynod  held  the  6di  March  in  the  abbey  of 
Mellifont,  or,  as  fome  fay,  at  Kells.  The  two  fees  alfo  of 
Duleek  and  Kells  afterward  fubmitted  to,  the  fame  fate.  The 
conftitution  of  Meath  is  fingular,  having  neither  dean,  chapter, 
nor  cathedral.  Under  the  bifliop  the  archdeacon  is  the  head 
officer,  to  whom  and  to  the  clergy  in  general  the  congi  dfelire 
iflued,  while  biihops  were  ele£live.  The  affairs  of  the  diocefe 
are  tranfafled  by  a  fynod,  in  the  nature  pf  a  chapter^  who 
have  a  common  feal,  which  is  annually  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  body,  by  the  appointment  and  vote  of  the 
majority.  The  diocefe  is  divided  into  twelve  rural  deaneries. 
The  bifliop  while  in  the  country  refides  at  Ardbraccan. 

The  fc^e  of  Clonmacnois  was  founded  by  St.  Kiaran,  or 
Ciaran,  tlje  younger,  in  548  or  549  j  and  Dermod,  the  fon  of 
Ceronhill,  king  of  Ireland,  granted  the  fite  on  which  the 
church  was  buUt.  The  chapter  of  this  fee  confifted  anciently 
<rf  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve 
prebendaries;  but  moft  of  their  pofleffions  having  fallen  into  lay 
hands,  the  deanery  is  the  only  part  of  the  chapter  which  fubfifts^ 
to  which  the  prebend  of  Cloghmn  is.  annexed ;  and  the  deaa 

has 
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has  a  feal  of  office,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
epifcopal  feal.  >  . 

Clogher.  This  fee  was  founded  i>y  St.  Macartin,  who 
was  one  of  the  earlieft  difciples  of  St.  Patrick,  his  indefa- 
tigable ailiftant  in  preaching,  and  called  the  fiaff  and  fupport 
of  his  old  age.  He  fixed  the  fee  at  Clogher,  where  he  alfo 
built  a  monaftery  at  the  command  of  Saiiit  Patrick,  in  the 
ftreet  before  the  royal  feat  of  the  kings  of  Ergal.  In  1041 
this  cathedral  was  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  to  its  founder.  It 
appears  by  the  regifter  of  Clogher,  that  the  ancient  chapter 
confifted  of  twelve  canons,  whereof  the  dean  and  archdeacon 
w^ere  always  two* 

Down  and  Connor.  Thefe  fees  were  united  in  1454. 
The  chapter  of  the  diocefe  of  Down  coniifts  of  fix  members, 
the  dean,  archdeacon,  chanten  chancellor,  and  two  preben- 
daries. The  bifliops  hold  their  vifitations,  both  for  this  and 
for  that  of  Connor  united  to  it,  in  the  parifh  church  of 
Uibume,  being  near^ft  to  the  centre  of  both« 

The  chapter  of  Connor  confifts  of  nine  members,  viz. 
dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  four 
prebendaries. 

KlLHORE.  The  bifhops  of  this  fee  borrowed  their  ftyle  or 
title  from  a  territory  called  Brefiny  or  Brefue  $  from  tnence 
they  were  fometimes  named  Brefinienfes,  fometimes  Tribur- 
nenfes,  bifhops  of  Tribuma «,  becaufe  they  are  faid  to  have  > 
had  their  refidence  near  a  little  village  of  that  name ;  but  in 
1484,  Andrew  Macbrady,  Bifhop  of  Triburna,  by  the  aflent 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  finding  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Fedlcmid 
or  Fdimy,  to  be  a  more  commodious  fituation,  ere£led  it 
iiho  a  cathedral,  and  placed  in  it  thirteen  canons.  Pope 
Califtus  in.  confirmed  this  a£l  the  year  following ;  and  it  xs 
faid  the  deanery  of  Kilmore  was  conflituted  about  the  fame 
time.  At  prefent,  a  fmall  parifh  church  at  Kilmore,  oon- 
tfg«ous  to  the  epifcopal  houfe,  ferves  for  a  cathedral,  and  the 
only  remains  of  the  chapter  are  the  dean  and  archdeacon. 

Ardagh.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  its  fituation, 
being  on  a  rifing  ground  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick.  The  fee  was  formerly  joinei  to  that  of  Kilmore, 
but  afterward  disjoined  from  it  and  connected  with  that  of 
Tuam*  All  that  remains  of  the  chapter  of  this  diokefe  is  the. 
dean  and  archdeacon ;  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  part  of  a  wall 
formed  of  large  ftones,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
fmall  building  when  entire.  *    ^ 

D&OMORE.     This  fee  was  founded  by  St.  Colman,  who  was 
defcended  from  a  fept  of  the  Arabs.     The  ancient  foundation 
of  the  chapter  confifted  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and  preben- 
daries 'f 
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darles ;  but  this  fbandfttion  was  altered  in  tjie  time  of  Bifliop 
Tod,  and  a  new  one  ereded  by  letters  patent  of  James  I. 
•dated  the  ^ift  Febmarj,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  ;  fince 
•iviiich  time  it  has  confifted'of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chanter, 
'chanoellior,  treafurer,  and  one  prebendary.  The  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  Chrift  the  Redeemer. 

Raphoe.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  exact  time 
when  this  fee  was  founded.  St.  Colooib,  a  man  of  great  virttie 
and  learning,  and  bom  of  royal  blood,  founded  a  monastery  in 
tins  place.  This  houfe  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  repaured 
by  other  holy  men ;  but  it  is  the  received  opinion,  that  St. 
Eunan  ere£led  the  church  into  a  cathedrdl,  of  which  he  wss 
the  firft  bifliop. 

Db«rt  or  London  Derilt.  This  fee,  when  firft  foondei^, 
was  placed  at  Ardfrath,  from  whence  it  was  tranflated  to 
Maghere,  and. dedicated  to  St.  Luroch.  The  chapter  of  this 
diocefe  is  compofed  of  a  ^lean,  archdeacon,  and  three  prebsii- 
daries.  There  is  but  one  parifli  in  the  diocefe  that  wants  a 
glebe ;  nor  is  there  one  finecure  in  it.  Before  the  refohn- 
ation,  the  biihop  had  one  third  of  the  tithes ;  a  (ay  perfon,  who 
was  the  blfhop's  farmer,  called  a  lirenachy  had  another,  and  the 
other  third  was  allowed  for  the  cure;  but  Biihop  Montgomery, 
the  firft  Biihop  af^er  the  Reformation  fupported  by  James  me 
Firft,  abolifbed  all  thefe,  and  gave  the  whole  tithes  to  the 
cure. 

Dublin. 

The  archbifliop  of  Dublin  is  ftylcd  primate  of  Ireland,  and 
not,  as  his  grace  of  Armagh,  of  all  Ireland. 

The  firft  mention,  which  we  find  of  the  fee  of  Dublin,  is  in 
the  feventh  century.  In  1152,  it  was  ere£ted  into  gn  arch- 
biihoprick,  and  in  1214^  the  fiifhoprick,  of  Glandeiagh,  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  iixth  century,  was  incorporated  widi 
it.  It  is  50  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  ^rtjr- 
fix  miles  in  the  greateft  breadth;  containing. the  whole  county 
of  Dublin,  the  moft  of  Wicklpw,  and  part .  of  two  other 
counties.  The  chapter  of  Saint  Patrick  Dublin  confjfts  of  die 
dean  (who  is  ele^ive  by  the  archbi(hop  and  chapter,)  the 
precentor,  chancellor,  treafurer,  two  archdeacons,  of  Dublin 
and  Glandeiagh,  and  nineteen  prebendaries.  The  membets 
of  the  collegiate  chapter  of  Chrift-church  are  the  dean,  pre- 
centor, chancellor,  treafurer,  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and 
thnee  prebendaries.  This  deanery  is  annexed  to  the  biihop- 
rick  of  Kildare,    The  archbifhop's  palace  is  a  very  antique 

building. 
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buildings  '  His  grace  has  alio  a  fmall  country  reCdence  at 
Tallagby  of  no  very  modern  date. 

Gltndahcb  has  been  fo  long  united  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee 
of  Dublin,  that  the  names  of  its  bifliops  are  feldom  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory.  St.  Keiven  feems  to  be  the  founder  of  this 
fee.  Here  was  both  a  cathedral  and  abbey ;  the  firft  was 
dedicated  to  the  apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  both 
fituated  in  a  fmall  valley  furrounded  by  lofty  mountaias.  The 
place  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  ft'om  the  remains  of  fo  many  buildings  that  are  con« 
tiguous  to  the  cathedral. 

OssORY.  The  epifcopal  fee  of  Offory  was  firft  planted*  at 
Saiger,  (now  called  Seir  Keran,)  in  the  territory  of  Ely 
O'CartoU,  about  the  year  402,  (thirty  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Saint  Patrick,)  from  wlience  the  bifhops  of  it  were  called 
Mpifcopi  Saigerenfisf  bifhops  of  Saiger.  From  Saiger  it  was 
tranflated  to  Aghavoe  in  Upper  Oflbry,  at  what  time  is  uncer« 
taun,  but  concluded  to  be  in  1052.  Many  of  the  bifliops  of 
Ofibry  were  at  great  ezpence  in  building  and  beautifying  their 
fjiurch,  which  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  fined  in 
Ireland.  The  chaptinr  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Carries  in 
Kilkenny  coniifts  of  twelve  members,  viz.  dean,  chanter, 
chancellor,  treafurer  and  archdeacon,  and  feven  prebendaries. 
The  diocefe  of  Oflbry  contained  the  whole  county  and  county 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  (five  pariihes  excepted).  It  aUb  con« 
tains  one  parifh  in  King^s  county,  (viz.  Lier  Keran^)  and  th^ 
entire  barony  of  Upper  Oflbry,  which  is  a  full  third  part  of 
Queen's  county. 

Fe&ns  AMD  LeiChlin.  Firm  took  its  name  from  the  hero 
Fema,  fon  of  Caril,  King  of  the  Decies,  who  was  flain  in 
battle  here  by  Gallus,  the  fon  of  Morna.  This  fee  was 
anciently  archiepifcopal  for  a  time.  The  chapter  of  Ferns  is 
compofed  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon, 
and  ten  prebendaries. 

Leigblin.  This  fee  has  been  united  to  Ferns  ever  fince  the 
year  i6oo.  The  chapter  is  compofed  of  a  dean,  chanter, 
chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  four  prebendaries.  The 
diocefe Js  divided  into  five  rural  deaneries. 


Cashel. 

CaOiel,  anciently  Car  Siol,  or  the  habitation  on  the  rock,  is 
the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  who  is  ftyled  Lard  Primate  of 
Munfter.  The  fee  was  either  founded  or  reftored  at  the  be-> 
ginning  of  the  tenth  century  \    it  was  made  an  archbiflioprick 
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in  ii$l.  Emly^  which  was  founded  in  the  fifdi  century^  is 
(aid  to  have  been  at  firft  an  archbilboprick  alfo.  They  were 
unked  in  1568.  The  archbiihoprick  is  almoft  confined  to 
the  county  of  Tipperary>  branching  a  very  little  way  into  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Limerick,  and  is  twenty*eight 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth-  The  united 
fees  are  vqry  compaft,  extending  thirty-two  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  thirty  miles  in  the  other.  The  chapter  confifts 
of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  archdeacon, 
with  four  prebendaries*  The  cathedral,  which  ferves  alfo  for 
a  parifh  church,  is  a  large  and  handfome  edifice :  the  ancient 
ami  fpacious  church,  which,  ftill  venerable  in  ruins,  (lands 
upon  the  rock  of  Cafliel,  having  fallen  to  decay.  The  palace 
is  a  plain  large  houfe,  in  the  city,  to  which  a  public  library  i$ 
annexed. 

Limerick.  Ponald  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  founded 
and  •  endowed  die  cathedral  of  Limerick,  about  the  time  of 
llie  arrival  of  the  Engliih  in  Ireland.  Several  of  the  bifliops 
and  the  citizens  of  Limerick  have  been  great  benefadors  to  this 
church.  The  biflioprick  of  Inis  Cathay,  or  Inis  Scattery,  was 
united  to  the  fee  of  Limeriqk  about  the  end  of  the  12th,  or 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  ;  but  according  to  U<her,  the 
pofleffions  of  it  are  divided  amongft  the  fees  of  Limerick, 
Killaloe,  and  Ardfert.  The  chapter  of  Limerick  is  compofed 
of  axlean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  eleven 
prebendaries,  one  of  which  latter,  viz.  Athnet»  is  the  Menfal 
of  the  biihop.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  diocefc  is  divided  into  five  rural  deaneries. 

This  biflioprick  was  united  to  thofe  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
which  had  long  been  fo  incorporated,  as  to  form  but  one 
diocefe.  Ardfert  or  Ardart,  was  eftabliflied  in  the  fifth 
century,  includes, the  whole  county  of  Kerry,  and  a  porrion  of 
Cork.  The  chapter  is  compofed  of  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
chanter,  chancellor,  fr^afurer,  and  archdeacon  of  Aghadoe* 

Cork.  There  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers 
concerning  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Cork  j  yet  it  is 
generally  afcrihed  to  St.  Barr  in  the  feventh  century.  Manj 
of  its  bifhops  have  been  great  benefa&ofS  to  it.  Through 
length  of  time,  the  church  became  quite  ruinous :  but  it  was 
completely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  an  elegant  modern  (Ini&ure. 
To  defray  the  expence,  Parliamctnt  laid  a  tax  on  all  coals  con- 
fumed  in  the  city.  The  chapter  confifts  of  a  dean,  chanter, 
chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries. 
The  church .  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Barr,  or  Finbarr.  The 
diocefe  is  divided  into  five  deaneries. 

Ckjne 
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'  Clpfne  became  united  to  Cork  in  i4}o,  ^t  was  afterward 
{tfm^ed.  Rrfs  too  was  j<Mi!ied  with  Cork,  about  the  time  of 
Queen  Elraabctbi  and  ftill  continues  i&i  Its  chapter  confifte 
of  a  dean,  chaotev,  chancellor,  treaAdretj  archdeacon,  and 
fire  pfebendaries.  The  dtocefe  is  dirided  into  three  rural 
deaneries. 

WatcrfoHd.  The  cathedral  of  Watetford  is  dedicated  to 
the  Blefed  Trinity,  and  was  firft  built  by  the  Oftsnen,  and  by 
Malchus,  the  firft  bifliop  of  Waterford,  after  his  return  from 
England  from  his  confecration.  The  chapter  of  Waterford  is 
compofed  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon, 
and  fix  prebendaries. 

Lifmere  was  joined  to  Waterford  in  1363..  Its  church 
was  founded  by  Saint  Carthagh  about  the  year  636 ;  and 
Cormac,  die  fon  of  Mureftus,  king  of  Mufiftiet^  repaired 
it  about  the  year  11 30.  The  chapter  of  Liikiore  ct)n- 
iiAed  anciently  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chanceUor,  treafurer, 
archdeacon,  and  eleYen  pr^endaries;  but  th^re  are  now 
only  nine  prebendaries.  The  cathedral  Is  dedicated  to  St. 
Cardn^. 

CLOTta.  This  lee  was  founded  in  the  fixth  century  by 
St.  Coleaian,  fon  of  Linin,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety^  and 
a  difctple  of  St.  Fiabarr,  biihop  of  Cortc,  and  who  was  himfelf 
the  £rft  bifiiop  of  it.  The  chapter  of  Ck>yne  is  compofed  of 
a  dean«  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  archdeacon,  and 
focRteen  ^bendaries.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cole- 
man. The  diocefe  is  Avided  into  four  rural  deaneries.  The 
collegiate  church  of  St»  Mary  of  Toughal  is  united  to  the 
bifiioprick. 

KillelOe.  This  fee  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded  by  St. 
Molue,  who  was  abbot  here.  The  church  of  Killaloe  was 
efteemed  of  great  fandlity,  and  was  anciently  much  reforted  to 
in  pilgrimage ;  among  other  inftances,  Connor  Mac  Dermod 
CyBrien,  King  of  Thomond  and  Defmond,  died  at  Killaloe 
IB  pilgrimage,  in  the  year  1 14a.  About  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  ancient  fee  of  Rofcrea  was  united  and  annexed 
to  this  church)  by  which  union  the  diocefe  of  Killaloe  be*- 
caAevery  large,  containing  about  116  pariCh  churches,  befide 
chapels.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  church  of  Rofcrea,  it  is 
moft  certain,  that  St.  Cronan,  who  was  bifliop,  or  as  fome 
iay^  abbot,  was  the  firft  founder  of  it,  and  flouriflied  about 
the  year  ($20.  The  chapter  of  Killaloe  is  at  pfefent  confti- 
tttted  of  a  dean,  chanter,  cfaancdlor,  treafUrer,  archdeacon, 
and  feven  prebendaries. 

IThe  fee  of  KiiJtmrM^  which  had  been  eftaUiflied  s^ut  the 
B  b  2  twelfth 
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twelfth  century,  was  united  in  1752  to  the  fee  of  Killaloe.  It 
13  confined  fo  the  baronies  of  Burrin  and  Corcomroe^  and  ex- 
tends only  eighteen  miles  by  nine.  The  chapter  confifts  of  a 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treafurer,"and  archdeacon.  The 
cathedral  is  very  ancient^  but  in  good  repair :  the  nave  is  full 
of  old  family  ornaments,  and  in  the  choir  is  the  effigy  of  St. 
Fechnan,  its  original  founder,  carved  at  full  length.  Here  are 
alfo  feven  croflTes,  each  of  which  is  formed  qf  a  fingle  (tone, 
and  ornamented  with  very  curious  old  fculpture.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Fenabore, 


TUAM. 

The  archbifliop  of  Tuam  is  ftyled  Primate  of  Conna  ught. 

St.  Jarlath,  the  fon  of  Loga,  is  looked  upon  as  the  firft- 
founder  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam,  anciently  called  Tuaim-da- 
Gualand ;  which  church  was  afterward  dedicated  to  his  me* 
moryi  and  called  Tempull  JarUihf  or  Jarlaith's  church ;  and 
the  time  of  its  foundation  is  placed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century.  In  1 152,  this  qathedral  was,  by  the  aid  and  af- 
fiftance  of  Tirdelvae  O'Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  rebuilt  by 
Edan  O'Hoifin,  firft  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  at  leaft  the  firft  who 
had  the  ufe  of  the  pall ;  for  fome  of  his  predeceiTors  are  fonie- 
times  called  biihops  of  Connaught,  and  fometimes  archbifliops, 
by  the  Iri{|i  hiftorians,  although  they  were  not  invefted  with 
the  pall.  Some  of  the  fucceeding  biihops  built  a  new  choir, 
and  afterward  converted  this  church  into  the  nave  or*  body  of 
the  church.  The  biftioprick  of  Mayo  was  united  and  annexed  to 
Tuam  in  1559,  and  with  it  the  fee  of  Ardash  is  holden  in  ctm^ 
tnendam.  The  chapter  of  Tuam  confifts  of  dean,  archdeacon, 
provoft,  anil  eight  prebendaries.  There  are  five  ftipen^aries 
for  the  choir.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Blefled  Virgin 
Mary. 

Mayo,  St.  Gerald,  a  native  of  England,  and  difciple  of  St. 
Coleman,  Biihop  of,  Landisfern,  followed  that  faint  upon  his 
expulfion  out  of  England,  in  company  with  many  of  the  (kroe  - 
nation.  St.  Coleman  founded  a  monaftery  about  the  year,  665 
or  670,  ^at  Mayo^  and  placed  in  it  the  Engliihmen  who  followed 
him ;  from  ^^hence  it  took  the  name  of  Mayo-na-Safibn»  or 
Mayo  of  the  Saxoni.  St.  Gerald  enlarged  this  monaftery,  and. 
erected  it  into  an  epifcopal  fee,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  biihop. 

Elphin.  St.  Patrick  founded  aeathedral  in  this  place,  nesir.a 
.little  river  iffuing  from  two  fountains,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  placed  over  it  St.  Aficus,  a  monk^  and  a  great 
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loTer  of.peaance.and  aufterity,  whom  he  confecrated  bifliop, 
and  who  foon  after  filled  it  wkh  monks.  Aftec  many  centuries, 
and  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  £ngli(h  in  Ireland,  this 
I  fee  of  Elpbin  was  enriched  with  many  large  eftates,  upon  the 
tranflationof  the  fee  of  Rofcommon  to  it.  ,  The  fees.of  Ard- 
cam,  Drumclive,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note,  were  united  and 
annexed  to  this ;  and  by  thefe  unions,  the  fee  of  Elphin  came  at 
laft  to  b^  looked  upon  as  one  of.  the  richeft  in  Ireland.  The 
chapter  of  Klphin,  according  to  fome  ancient  books  of  vifit* 
ations,  confifts  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  provoft,  and  twelve 
prebendaries^    The  diocefe  is  divided  into  four  rural  deaneries. 

Clonfert.  St.  Brendan,  the  fon  of  Finloga,. contemporary 
with  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  and  his  fellow  ftuden^,  founded  an 
abbey  at  Clonfert,  near  the  Shannon,  A.  D.  558,  over  which 
he  was  abbot  himfelf,  and  was  buried  in  it,  after  a  life  of  ninety- 
three  years.  The  chapter  of  Clonfert  confifts  of  a  dean,  arch- 
deacon, facrift,  or  treafurer,  and  nine  prebendaries. 

The  fee -of  KUmacduagh  has  been  united  to  Clonfert  ever 
fince  the  year  1602.  The  church  of  Duach  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  St.  Coleman,  the  fon  of  Duach.  He  was  defcended 
from  a  noble  family  in  Connaught,  and  very  nearly  related  to 
Gaair,  king  of  that  country.  To  diftipguifli  him  from  other 
Colemans,  his  contemporaries,  he  was  ufually  called  after  his 
father,  Macduach,  or  the  fon  of  Duach.  This  church  was  en- 
dowed with  large  pofleflions  by  Guair,  Icing  of  Connaught,  and 
his  fucceflbrs.  St.  Coleman  flourilhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixth 
•  or  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century.  His  feftival  is  kept 
on  the  third  of  February.  The  chapter  of  Kilmacduagh  con- 
fifts at  prefent  of  a  dean,  provoft,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  trea- 
furer and  two  prebendaries. 

KiLLALLA.  Killalla  is  fituated  near  the  river  Muad  or  Moy, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo ;  and  the  biftiops  of  this  fee  are  fome«* 
times  called  bifhops  of  Tiramalgaid,  from  the  territory  which 
furrounds  it,  now  corrupted  into  Tyrawly.  They  are  alfo  fpme- 
times  called  bifhops  of  O'Fiacra-mui,  or  Fiacra,  on  the  river 
Moy,  from  a  territory  of  that  name  extended  along  the  river,  to 
dtftinguifli  it  from  another  in  Connaught,  called  O'Fiacra 
Aidue,  which  lies  in  the  county  of  Galway.  St.  Muredach, 
the  fon  of  Eochaid,  was  the  firft  bifliop  of  this  fee.  He  was 
cohfecrated  by  St.  Patrick  ;  from  whence  it  is  manifeft  that  he 
flouriflied  in  the  fifth  century.  His  feftival  is  obferved  the 
twelfth  of  Auguft.  The  chapter  confifts  of  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
provoft,  and  two  prebendaries. 

^ebonrj.  This  fee  has  been  held  in  commendam  with  Kil- 
lalla ever  fince  the  year  1612.  St.  Finian,  biihop  of  Clonard, 
founded  the  church  of  Achad,  commonly  called  Achonry,  and 
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Achad  Coaair,'  axul  anciently  Achad  Chavm,  about  the  ycat 
530.  The  chap<»r  of  Achonry  cenfifts.  of  a  dean^  proYoft, 
afckdeacoa,  nod  hf^  piebendaf ie««  ^ 

Valub.  The  eftitnafed  i^lue  in  the  king'»  books  is  not 
^ven  with  thefe  feveral  bi(hoprick8|  as  that  aflbrds  liicle  infovm- 
ation  as  to  their  real  worth  9  but  the  foUoiriiif  are  the  obferr^ 
ations  of  Mr.  Wakefield  on  the  fubjed. 

**  In  England  there  are  26-  archbifiiops  and  bifliops,  and  in 
Ireland  a2>  folhat  in  point  of  numbet^  bol^  countries  are  nearly 
on  an  equality,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  ellimate  of 
.  the  amount  of  their  incomes,  I  (hall,  however,  fubjoin  a  ftat«- 
ment,  which  is  the  refult  of  information  obtuned  from  various 
intelligent  perfons,  re(ktent  in  their  re(jpe£bvve  diocefes.  It  is 
as  corredi  in  aU  probability^  as  any  eftinate  o£  property  can 
be,  w^ich  is  £0  variable  in  its  nature;  and,  for  the  fake  of  com- 
parilbx>,  I  have  annexed  co  it  that  of  Mr.  Arthtti  YoiiDg^  pab- 
Hlhed  in  1779. 


P«r  Antiuini, 

p«r  Aovmi. 

Armagbjor  the  Primacy  -  a£ia>poo. 

By  Mr 

.  Young  «^S,oeo 

Dublin           ... 

ia,.ooo 

- 

- 

5,000 

Tuam    -        -        -    ^    - 

7,700 

- 

- 

-        4,000 

Calhel  .... 

7>poo 

- 

^ 

4»oop 

Clogher 

Tdpoo 

- 

- 

-       4*000 

Dromore        -        -        - 

4ySoo 

- 

- 

2,000 

Down  and  Connov  - 

S,OQO. 

- 

- 

-»       2,80.0 

Derry    .        -        .        - 

12,500 

^ 

- 

7,000 

Kilmore         .        .        - 

S,ooo 

- 

2,600 

Meath  .... 

6,QOQ 

- 

- 

3,4500 

Raphoe           ... 

^  8,000 

- 

- 

a,6oo 

Fenu  and  Leighltn  - 

6,000 

- 

• 

a»aoo 

KiUate,  held  in  comment  Is 

dam  with  the  deanery  > 

6,000: 

• 

- 

2*600 

c^  Cbrift  Chui?ck          3 

Offory  -        -        .         - 

4i00o 

- 

• 

2,000 

Cloyne  -        -        -        . 

5,000 

- 

- 

•       M«* 

Cork  and  Rofs 

4»5W 

• 

. 

-       2,700 

I^jllaloe  and  Kilfenora      - 

5,000 

. 

^ 

2,300 

Limerick,     Ardfert    and  7 
Aghadoe     .         «.          5 

6,000 

- 

- 

-       3»5^ 

Waterford  and  Lifmore    * 

6,000 

- 

•» 

2,500 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh 

3iSoo 

- 

- 

2,400 

Elphin             .         -         - 

10,000 

- 

- 

3»7oo 

KiUalla  and  Achonry 

125,000 

2,900 

£ 

<^74t7oo 

Tae 
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The  incomes  of  chnrch  Imngs  in  Ireland  are  generally  much 
larger  than  in  England,  and  of  Istte  years  they  haire  been  greatly 
augmented  from  the  increafe  of  tillage.  The  deanery  of 
Down,  in  the  year  1790,  was  worth  only  2|OOo/.  per  annum. 
In  1812  it  was  let  for  3,700/.  The  rectory  of  Middleton,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  in  1785,  yielded  fcarcely  800/.  per  annum; 
at  prefent  it  produces  upwards  of  2>8oo/.  A  living  of  500/.  is 
but  a  middling  one  in  Ireland,  and  any  thing  beneath  it  is  con- 
fidered  very  low. 

The  incomes  of  the  bifliopricks  arife  partly  from  tithe,  as  at 
KiUaloe ;  but  generally  from  grants  of  land,  over  which  there  is 
a  reftraining  claufe,  to  prevent  the  bilhop  from  letting  them 
for  longer  than  21  years. 

Catholics.  In  this  work  it  is  not  intended  to  fay  one 
word  which  may  be  conftrued  into  an  opinion,  or  ferve  for  the 
foundation  of  one,  on  the  queftion  fo  frequently  and  fo  warmly 
difcufled  under  die  title  of  the  «<  Catholic  Claims."  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  being  of  the  Catholic  perfua- 
fion,  a  church  government  is  regularly  organized,  of  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  gives  the  following  account. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  compofed  of 
four  archbifliops  and  aa  bifliops.  The  archbifhops  take  their 
titles,  as  in  the  eftabliihed  church,  from  Armagh,Dublin,  Caihel, 
and  Tuam. 

Of  die  bilbops,  eight  are  fufragans  of  Armagh;  namely, 
diofe  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore, 
Kilmore,  Meath,  and  Raphoe. 

Dublin  has  but  three  fuffragans  *,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Kit- 
da>e,  and  Ofibry. 

Six  are  fufiragans  to  Cafliel;  viz.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
Cloyne  and  Rofs,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  and 
Lifmore. 

Four  are  fubjed):  to  Tuam ;  viz.  Achonry,  Clonfert,  Elphin, 
and  KUlalla. 

There  is  alfo  a  biihop  of  the  united  diocefes  of  Kilmacduagh 
and  Salfenora;  the  one  in  Connaught,  and  the  other  in 
Munfter^  who  is  alternately  fufiragan  of  Tuam  and  Cafiiel. 

Every  bilhop  has  a  vicar->general  of  his  own  appointment,  who 
holds  his  o£Sce  only  durante  bene  placitOf  and  whofe  jurifdiAion 
ceafes  on  die  death  of  the  prelate. 

Every  diocefe  has  alfo  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  Cardinal 
Frote£tor,  or  the  Cardinal  in  Rome  who  has  the  peculiar  direc- 
tion of  all  ecclefiaftical  matters  appertaining  to  Ireland  v  and 
alfo  an  archdeacon  named  by  the  biftiop.  Thefe  two  are  merely 
nominal  dignities,  having  neither  power  nor  emolument  annexed 
to  them. 
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On  jthq  death  of  a  biihop^  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  are  em- 
powered by  the  canon  law  to  eleSt  a  vkar  ct^ttular^  who  18 
invefted)  during  the  vacancy,  with  epifcopal  jurifdiflion^  but 
if  fuch  elcdi^n  does  not  take  place  within  a  fpecified  number 
of.  the  4ay%  after  the  demife  of  the  biihop  has  been  notified  to 
them,  the  archbiihop  of  the  province  may  zfipomt,  of  his  own 
authority,  the  vicar. 

The  clergy  in  the  mean  time  aflemble  and  choofe  one  of 
their  own  body,  or  fometimes  a  ftranger  \  and  petition  the  pope^ 
or,  according  to  the  technical  phrafe,  poftulattf  that  he  may  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  fee.  The  bifliops  of  the  province  iilfo 
confult  with  each  other,  and  unite  in  prefenting  to  the  pope 
.two  or  three  men  of  merit,  one  of  whom  is  ufually  appointed; 
for  the  recommendation  of  the  prelates  has  generally  more 
weight  in  Rome  than  the^j/^wAi/ww  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  appointment  of  the  Irifh  bilhops  lies  in  the  cardinals, 
who  compofe  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  This  cere- 
mony takes  place  on  Monday,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  their 
choice  is  fubmitted  to  the  pope,  who  confirms  or  annuls  the 
nomination^  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
he  does  not  confirm  it. 

Formerly  Iri(h  officers,  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes, 
have  been  known  to  influence  the  congregation  de  prepaganda, 
through  the  recommendation  of  their  courts,  to  nominate  their 
friends  or  relations,  but  it  being  found  that  various  inconve- 
niencies  and  abufes  were  the  confequence  of  this  influence,  the 
congregation,  about  the  yoar  1785,  decreed  that  in  future  no 
attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  any  foreign  recommendation. 

It  is  cuftomary  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  Ireland,  that  a  biOiop  may  choofe  any  me- 
ritorious clergyman  to  be  his  coadjutor  and  fuccefibr  at  his 
death,  when  rendered  incapable  by  old  age,  infirmity,  or  any 
accidental  vifitatlon.  This  recommendation  is  almoft  invari- 
ably attended  to  in  Rome,  and  the  obje£t  of  his  choice  is  con- 
fequently  appointed  and  confecrated,  taking  a  title  from  fome 
Oriental  diocefe  \  but  this  titl^he  relinquiihes  on  his  fucceeding 
to  fufl  poflTeffion  on  the  death  of  the  bifhop  whom  he  has  been 
aOifting.  While  he  retains  the  Oriental  title,  although  in 
character  and  by  confecration  a  bifhop,  he  is  called  a  hi  Chop  in 
partibuSf  becaufe  the  fee  from  which  he  takes  his  defignation, 
being  under  the  dominion  of  fome  caftern  power,  is  ftyled  in 
the  language  of  office  in  partibus  infidelium, 

Befide  the  lour  Catholic  archbifhops  and  22  biOiops,  there 
is  a  diguitary  who,  without  efpifcopal  confecration,  has 
epifcopal  jurifdi^ion  in  the  town  and  diilriA  of  Galway,  under 
the  title  of  Warden.     This  diftrift   was   detached  from   the 
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archdiocefe  o£  Tuam  in  the  year  1484,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII<  Th^  warden  is  eleded  by 
the  clergy  and  the  reprefentatives  of  particular  families  v  but  his 
.  eleflion  is  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  from  whdm  he  alfo  receives 
canonical  inftitution,  and  who  grants  him  the  faculties  ufually 
given  to  the  biihops.  In  the  fame  diftrift,  there  is  alfo  a  Pro- 
teftant  warden/  The  archbifhop  retains  the  appellant  jurifdic- 
tion ;  he  holds  a  vifitation  of  the  diftri£b  every  third  year,  on 
which  occafion  he  adminifters  confirmation,  and  ordains  all 
who'  have  dimiflbrial  letters  from  the  warden  :  in  every  other 
re{pe£t  he  is  independent  of  the  metropolitan,  and  enjoys  a 
feparate  jurifdi£lion. 

^    The  funds,  and  other  fupports  of  the  hierarchy,  not  being 
adequate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  biihop,  he  receives 
proxies  from  the  parifli  priefts    and  curates  at  the  time  of 
Eafter.    .Thefe  proxies  vary,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  dif- 
ferent diftri£ls,  and  the  liberality  of  the  clergy.  In  general,  the 
parifii  priefts  give  two  guineas,  and  the  curates  one.    Dr.  WaUh 
calls  them  cathedraticumf  and  ftates  them  to  be  very  high  in  the 
diocefe  of  Cork.  .The  biihops  receive   alfo  wnat  is  called 
mulcfl  money,  or  money  for  difpenfations  to  marry  in  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  kindred,  and  for  licenfing  marriages  without' 
the  publication  of  banns :  the  latter  pra£lice,  however,  does 
not  prevail  in   the  archdiocefe  of  Cork,    nor  in  the  fufira- 
gan  fees  of  Kildare,  Leighlin,  and  Ofibry.     As  adminiftrator 
of  a  pariO),  the  biihop,  like  the  pariih  prieft,  receives  the 
ufual  oflFerings   at  Eaiter,  and  dues,  as  they  are  called,  for 
marriages,  baptifms,  and  other  rites.    Thefe  cuftomary  offer- 
ings iand  dues  flu£luate,  according  to  the  means  and  difpofition 
of  the  pariihioners.     Where  collefiions  are  made  at  marriages 
for  the  pariih  prieft,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Munfter,  and  a  few  other 
diocefes,  they  are  a  precarious  fource  of  emolument.     In  many 
parts  of  Ulfter  the  pariih  priefts  receive  offerings  or  dues,  but 
the  mode  of  collecting  them  does  not  appear.     A  refpe^ablc 
JRoman  Catholic  prelate,  from  whom  Mr.  Wakefield  derived 
his   information,  fays,    <<  As  biihop,  I  never  received  more 
than  165/.,  and  as  pariih  prieft  350/.  currency.     A  dozen  of 
my  brethren,  I  think,  receive   more,  but  others  much  lefs. 
As  to  other  pariih  priefts,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  receive 
above  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not 
get  6oL\  thefe  are.  fupported  chiefly  by  the  hofpitality  of  the 
pariihioners.^' 

Emoluments.  Other  refources  for  fupport  of  the  Catholic 
clergjf  confift  in  the  gratuitous  performance  of  agricultural 
labour  for  him  by  the  peafantry,  a  pra£bice  generally  prevalent  \ 
ihey  have  alfo. Chriitaias  and  Eafter  di]Ves,  marriage  and  bap- 
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tifmal  feesi  the  former  ftated  at  a  guinea,  the  latter  at  two 
(hillings  and  fixpence }  there  are  alfo  fees  for  mafies  tn  ptmte 
houfes  i  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems,  that  befide  dieir  necef-^ 
fary  payments*  to  the  eftabliflied  church,  the  value  given  in 
money,  bbour,  food,  and  by  other  means,  by  the  Catholic 
people  to  their  clergy,  is  much  under^rated  at  500>ooo/.  per 
annum. 

Scots.  It  may  be  faid,  that  none  of.  the  fe£^8  which  hare 
fprung  up  or  eftabliihed  tfaemfelves  in  England,  are  utterly 
unknown  in  Ireland.  Thofe  which  are  moft  numerous  are, 
the  Prefbyteriaps  and  Independents,  the  Quakers,  and  the 
Methodifts  of  feveral  denominations. 
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The  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  fpeak  in  high  terms 
of  the  progrefs  which  had  been  made  by  her  natives  in  litera- 
ture, at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
a  ftate  of  complete  ignorance,  and  produce  feme  rem^ttns  to 
fliow  a  degree  of  refinement  and  erudition  which  make  a 
^onfiderabte  figure  in  the  pidiure  of  the  age.  Nor  were 
Idle  care  and  liberality  of  former  times  withheld  from  die 
important  oh]e€t  of  general  inftrudion ;  Uberal  endowments 
have  been  made,  not  in  the  capital  alone,  but  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  quite  fufficient  in  thentfelves  to  produce  the 
;  utmoft  effeGt  that  can  be  reafonably  hoped.  It  appears  indeed, 
from  reprefentations  that  are  made,  that  corruption,  fadion, 
and  negligence,  prevent  the  due  appKcatbn  of  all  the  means 
which  have  been  fo  benevolently  provided.  If  fo,  it  is  anxioufly 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  hand  of  government  will  promptly  and 
eflTef^ually  remedy  every  abufe ;  but  having  mentioned  that 
portion  of  the  fubjefl  in  this  general  way,  it  is  not  intended 
to  return  to  it,  but  merely  to  feleA  fa^s,  without  making 
•obfervations. 

The  University.  The  only  Univerfity  in  Ireland,  is  the 
CMege  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  in  Dublin^  which  was 
founded  in  1591,  to  endure  for  ever,  for  the  inftruftion  of 
youth  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Adam  Loftus,  D.I>.  Arch- 
btfhop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  the 
firft  provoft;  Henry  Uiher,  A.M.,  Luke  Chaloner,  A.M., 
and  Lancelot  Moyne,  A.B.,  were  appointed  the  firft  three 
fellows,  in  the  name  of  more  5  Henry  Lee,  WilBam  Daniel, 
and  Stephen  White,  the  firft  three  fcholars,  in  the  name  of 
more;  and  ftatutes  and  bws  were  made  for  its  regulation. 
In  1637,  it  recdived  a  new  charter,  and  another  fet  of  fbttutes, 
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which  made  material  alterations  in  the  conftittttBOn,  The 
goimmmeiit  of  the  coUege  at  prefent  is  committed  to  the  prevoft 
.and  flaajority  '  of  the  fenior  feUows»  who  are  Devtiiy  and 
fifteen  junior  fellows.  The  King^  vHth  confentof  die  prowft, 
fellows,  and  fcholars,  forms  laws  and  ftatutes  for  its  better 
government.  The  yifitoirs  are  the  chancellor,  or  his  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  archbifliop  of  Dublin.  There  are*  befides 
five  royal  profeflbrihips,  viz.  Greeky  Common  Laiw^  Civil  Law^ 
Bhjficy  and  Divinity  /  and  three  conformable  to  the  will  of 
Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  Knc.  M.D.,  Tkwy  and  PraBice  ofFhyfc  .- 
dnrurgery^  and  Midwifery ;  Phmrmacy^  and  the  Materia  Me^ 
£ca  /  as  alfo,  Profeflbrs  of  the  Oriental  Tongues^  Matiematics, 
Natural  Phikfophy^  Hifiory^  and  Oratory  ;  which  laft  five  men* 
tioned  profeilbrlhipsy  are  derived  from  the  bounty  of  Erafmus 
Smyth,  Efq.  The  late  Henry  Floods  Efq.,  left  4000/.  per 
annum  to  the  college,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  maintenance 
1^  a  profeflbr  and  ftudents  of  the  Irifii  language,  and  for  giving 
premiums  for  excellence  tKerein.  The  provifion  for  the  fel- 
lows is  faid  to  be  better  than  any  other  univerfity  teachers  in 
Europe. 

The  College  is  an  extenfive  pile  of  building,  fituated  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  city ;  formerly  a  confiderable  diftance  from, 
hnt  now  entirely  furrounded  by  the  town.  It  was  built  on  an 
open  ^ain,  called  Hoggin  Green,  aftevward,  from  the  build- 
ing. College  Green :  the  area  at  prefent  fo  called  is  a  fpacioos 
open  phce^  graduaHy  narrowing  till  it  joins  a  vride  ftreet, 
called  Dame^treet,  which  leads  dire£lly  to  the  Exchange  and 
Gallle.  Hie  weft  front  of  the  College  faces  the  avenue  up 
Dam«-Street,  having  the  kte  parhameat-houfe  on  the  right 
hmd;  and  the  poft«^ce  on  the  left.  The  plan  of  the  wlwte 
esteiior,  if  taken  eolleftively,  is  a  parallelogram,  extending 
in  fnnt  three  hundred  feet,  and  in  depth  fix  hundred :  it  confifts 
of  two  nearly  equal  courts,  lying  eaft  and  weft.  The  eaft 
court,  which  was  the  whole  of  the  original  edifice  in  the  time 
of  Qtteen  Elisabeth,  at  prefent  claims  but  Httle  reiped :  the 
bidflmngs  are  of  brick,  rifing  two  ftories,  with  a  third  In  the 
roo#.  The  only  objeift  here  that  invites  the  attention  is  the 
library. 

The  weft  front  of  the  College  is  a  noble  range  of  building, 
exten£ng  three  hundred  feet,  ereded,  with  great  part  of  the 
weft  court,  in  r759.  Through  the  gatewav  in  the  midcKe  of 
Ais  ftont,  b  die  oidy  public  entrance  into  the  college,  leading 
diredly  into  the  prindpal  court,  cdled  the  Parliament  Square, 
fipom  havii^  been  buik  princtpatly  through  the  munificence  of 
pariiament,  who  granted  the  Univerfity,  a|  different  times, 
upwaitb  of  40yOMl.  ftf  die  pvurpofe  \  it  is  a  fine  fquare,  deco^ 
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rated  with  many  architectural  embellifliments,  the  whole  faced 
with  ftone.  In  about  the  middle  of  the  north  and  fouth  fides 
of  this  fquare,  are  two  very  elegant  buildings^  dire£lly  oppofite, 
and  exadly  fimilar  to  each  other,  each  hiiving  a  portico  of  four 
Cof  iQthian  pillars  thirty-three  feet  high,  fupporting  handfome 
pediments.  On  the  north  (ide  is  the  chapels  on  the  fouth  is 
the  theatre  for  leAures,  examinations,  and  eledtions  \  the  infides 
of  each  are  highly  enriched.  Between  pilafters  down  the  fides 
of  the  theatre,  within,  are  whole  length  portraits  of  native 
eminent  p^rfons,  with  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
founder  of  tke  UniverGty.  In  the  middle  of  the  right  fide,  on 
entrance,  is  a  moil:  excellent  monument,  ere&ed  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Baldwin,  who  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  80,000/.,  to  the  Univerfity ;  it  reprefents  him  at  the 
point  of  death,  attended  by  an  angel,  and  a  female  figure 
indicative  of  the  Univerfity  :  the  whole  is  in  ftatuary  marble. 

The  Refe£tory  makes  a  very  refpe^lable  appearance }  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  chapel,  but  recedes  confiderably,  the  front 
is  decorated  with  four  three-quarter  Ionic  pilafters  fupporting 
a  pediment,  and  is  afcended  to  by  a  flight,  of  fteps  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  front*,  within  is  a  fpacious  hall 
capable  of  dinmg  three  hundred  ftudents,  over  which  is  a 
large  room,  wherein  thofe  ftudents  who  form  what  is  called 
the  Hiftorical  Society  pra£tife  oratory.  The  kitchen  and  oflices 
immediately  adjoin  the  refe£tory ;  and  under  the  hall  are  cel- 
lars^ and  places  where  the  ftudents  receive  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  Oftober. 

The  college  park,  which  is  to  the  eaft  of  the  building,  con- 
tains about  nine  acres,  well  planted  with  rows  of  full  grown 
elm,  where  the  ftudents  are  permitted  to  exercife  at  certain 
hours.  In  the  park,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  eaft  front  of  the 
college,  is  the  anatomy  houfe,  which  contains  a  gfeat  artifi- 
cial curiofity,  being  models  in  wax,  formed  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Douane,  illuftrative  of  the  circumftances  attending 
pregnancy.  .  Oppofite  the  anatomy  houfe,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  eaft  front,  is  the  prtnting-^ce^  which  is  a  fmali  Doric 
temple  of  ftone.  A  mufeum  has  lately  been  formed  in  Trinity 
college,  which  has  made  large  acquifitions,  particularly  in  the 
natural  prodiudioos  of  the  country,  and  curious  articles  from 
the  South  Seas. 

The  Library  is  a  large  refpe£kable  pile  of  building,  269^  feet 
long,  and  50  broad,  ere£led  in  1732.  The  floor  is  raifed  one 
lofty  ftory  from  the  ground,  which  renders  it  light  and  airy. 
The  great  repofitory  is  208  feet  long,^4i  broad,  and  40  bigrfa. 
The  book-cafes  are  built,  and  the  whole  room  is  cafed,  ift'^ith 
fine  native  oak,  well  framed  and, richly  .carved..   The  carfes 
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for  the'  books  projeA  from  the  piers  between  the  windows 
about  nine  feet  into  the  room»  and,  as  there  are  nineteen  win- 
dows down  each  fide,  there  are  thirty-eight  double  c^fes  of 
books,  fifteen  feet  high,  containing  upwards  of  46,000  volumes. 
Each  window^place  forms  a  fmall  recefs,  convenient  for  ftudy, 
accommodated  with,  defies  and  feats  down  the  middle.  Over 
the  book-cafes  is  a  gallery  all  round  the  room,  intended  for 
other  receptacles  for  books,  when  required. 

Many  of  the  books  were  the  gift  of  Archbilhop  Uflier ;  they 
fill  fix  cafes,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  on  the  right.  The 
two  next  were  the  gift  of  Archdeacon  Pallifer ;  and  from  that  to 
the  end,  filling  twelve  cafes,  are  the  bequeft  of  Bifliop  Gilbert, 
in  1749.  On  the  left,  from  the  entrance,  is  one  cafe  full,  given 
by  a  Mr.  Butler.  The  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  library  is 
the  entrance  to  the  manufcript  repofitory,  where  are  many  curious 
original  papers;  many  relative  to  Irifh  Hiftory,  and  fome  of  high 
eftimation,  in  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Perfian  languages.  The 
times  of  reading  are  from  eight  to  ten,  in  the  morning,  and 
from  eleven  to  one,  at  noon,  every  day,  holydays  excepted^ 
Strangers,  by  proper  application,  and  taking  the  library  oath, 
which  only  refpe£ls  the  not  doing  or  fufFering  abufe  to  the 
books,  may  be  permitted  to  read  ;  but  no  perfon,  under  any 
pretence,  is  fuffered  to  take  books  away.  The  manufcript- 
chamber  is  fifty^two  feet  long,  twenty-fix  broad,  and  twenty* 
two  high; 

The  provoft's  houfe  is  an  elegant  commodious  building.  * 
By  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  the  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland,  with  confent  of  the  privy  council,  are  empowered 
to  ere£k  another  college,  to  be  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  to 
be  called  King's  College ;  and  out  of  the  lands  vetted  in  the 
king  by  that  aft,  to  raife  a  yearly  revenue,  not  exceeding  2,000/., 
by  an  equal  charge  upon  every  1,000  acres,  and  to  be  governed 
by  fttch  laws  and  conftitutions  as  the  king,  his  heirs  or  fuc- 
cefibrs,  fliould,  under  the  great  feal  of  England  or  Ireland, 
appoint.*  But  this  power  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  government,  difcipline,  and  degrees  in  this  univerfity  are 
fo  like  thofe  in  England  as  not  to  require  particular  defcrtption. 
Free  Schools.  The  Diocefan  free  fchools  were  eftabliflied 
under  the  authority  of  the  ftatute  12  Eliz.  c.  i.,  which  enafted, 
that  there  ihould  be  a  free  fchool  in  every  diocefe  in  Ireland ; 
that  the  chieT  governor  for  the  time  being  fliould  appoint  the 
fchoolmafters  in  every  diocefe,  excepting  thofe  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Meath,  andKildare,  of  which  the  refpeftive  archbifliops 
and  biflbops  were  to  appoint  the  mafters ;'  that  the  fchool-houfe 
for  every  diocefe,  fliould  be  erefted  in  the  principal  fliire  town 
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of  the  dlocefey  at  die  cofts  and  diarges  of  tlie  whole  diocefe,  wi&« 
out  Tefpect  of  freedomsi  bj  the  device  and  oterfight  of  the 
oidinariea  of  eachdiocefe  (or  the  Tioars^general,  yai^  mirtf9ife]» 
and  tibe  (heriff  of  the  ihire  ;  that  the  chief  goTernor  and  privy 
couacil  (hoaM  appoint  ftipends  for  the  fchooimaftersy  one  diira 
to  be  paid  by  the  ordinaries  of  every  diocefe,  and  the  reinaining> 
two  diirds  hj  the  parfons,  vicars,  prebendaries,  and  other 
ecclefiaftical  perfons,  by  an  equal  contribution,  to  be  made  by 
the  ordinaries. 

It  appears  that  free  fchoois  were  aAually  eftabliflied  under 
this  a^  in  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the  diocefes  in  Ireland^  many  of 
which  ftill  exift',  but  diey  do  not  appear  to  have  fully  anfwered 
the  purpofes  of  this  inftitution  :  before  the  Reftoration  no  ac-*^ 
count  of  them  appears ;  after  that  period,  a  commiiBon  was 
ifliied  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  council,  dire^ing  the  biihops 
of  the  feveral  diocefes  to  carry  the  z&  of  12  £li2.  into  eiled. 
Meafures  were  accordingly  taken  in  many,  and,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  diocefes ;  but  the  means  being  ftill  incomplete  for  want  of 
proper  fcKool-houfes,  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
matters,  in  the  i^th  of  George  L  an  a£b  was  paiTed,  empower* 
ing  archbifhops,  bifliops,  &c.  to  fet  apart  an  acre  of  ground, 
out  of  any  lands  belonging  to  them,  for  the  fite  of  a  free 
fchool,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  chief  governor  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  direfling  that,  until  fuch  ground  fhould  be  fet  out, 
the  fchool  fhould  be  kept  in  fuch  convenient  place  as  the  atch* 
bifhop  or  bUhop  of  the  diocefe  (hould  be  able  to  procure,  for  a 
yearly  rent  or  otherwife ;  and  further  empowering  the  grand 
jury  of  each  county  to  prefent,  from  time  to  time,  fuch  fums 
as  they  (hould  find  reafonable  for  their  refpedUve  propottioiis 
toward  building  or  repairing  the  fchool-houfes  in  their  couAties, 
to  be  levied  on  the  wjhoie,  or  fuch  parts  thereof,  as  are  fitualed 
in  each  refpedive  diocefe.  Under  this  a£b  a  confiderable  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  ftate  of  die  diocefan  fchook  (  bat, 
as  preientments  for  the  difitrent  proportions  of  each  county  in 
the  feveral  diocefes  were  found  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  . 
impracticable,  the  grand  jury  of  each  county,  in  which  a  diocefan 
fchool  is  fituated,  were,  b^  an  a  A  of  19th  George  II.,  empowered 
to  prefent  fums  to  be  levied  on  the  whole  county  for  buildiiig  orr 
repaiiing  the  fchodl-houfe ;  ftxlU  however,  there  are  feveral 
diocefes  unprovided  widi  proper  fchool-houfes,  and  fome  with- 
out any,  and  the  general  benefit,  derived  from  the  wh(rfe  in- 
ftitution is  far  from  correfponding  with  the  intention  of  the 
legiflature,  or  even  with  the  number  of  fchoois  adually  kept, 
or  fitppofed  to  be  fo. 

James  I.  endowed,  with  lands  of  confiderable  value,  a  free 

fchool  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal^ 
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LondondeiTy,  Cavaai  and  Fermanagh.  The  firft  Duke  o!  Or- 
mood  erected  and  endowed  a  fchool  at  Kilkenny  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  land,  a  rent  charge  of  130/.  per  annum,  and  a  good 
fcbool-hottfe,  and  habitation  for  the  mafter  and  fcholars.  Eraf- 
mas  Smithj  Efq.  endowed  the  fchool  of  Tippera^y  with  one 
hundred  marks,  per  annum,  befides  a  fchool-houfe,  garden,  and 
a  fmall  parcel  of  land.  The  lands  annexed  to  each  of  thefe 
eftablilhments  are  as  follow  i  Armagh  has  1530  Englifli  acres ; 
Dungannon,  1600  ;  Ennifkillen,  3360 ;  Raphoe,  5964 1  Cavan, 
570  ;  and  Banagher  and  Carysfort,  336. 

Charter-Schools.  The  charter-fchools  were  founded  in 
1 733,  by  George  IL,  for  the  purpofe  of  inftru£bing  <<the  children 
of  the  Popiih  and  other  poor  natives  in  the  Engli(h  tongue." 
In  addition  to  his  Majefty's  grants,  fubfcriptions  were  raifed  by 
individuals,  all  Proteftants,  though  Roman  Catholics  were 
equally  interefted  in  the  defign.  Thefe  individuals  formed 
themfelves  into  a  body,  ftyled  <^  The  Incorporated  Society," 
who  received,  and  continue  to  receive,  large  parliamentary 
grants,  and,  befides  thefe,  many  bequefts  from  private  perfons 
have  been  added  to  their  funds;  but  thefe  charitable  eflForts 
appear  to  have  failed  of  their  end.  The  children  of  Catholics 
aioue  are  admitted ;  but,  it  is  faid,  that  the  elementary  books, 
tormerlj  offered  for  their  inftru£kion,  contained  fuch  decided 
cenfures  of  the  tenets  of  the  church  at  Rome,  that  Catholic  pa^ 
rents  would  not  permit  their  children  to  receive  inftruAions 
which  muit  be  blended  with  do&rines,  which,  in  their  con- 
fcience,  they  are  bound  to  condemn.  Thefe  publications  are 
difcontinued,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  prejudice  they 
excited  will  fubfide.  From  1802  to  1 808,.  the  total  number  of 
children  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated,  was  14,656. 

There  are  feveral  other  eftabli(hments  for  education,  which 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  particular  charities  than  thofe 
which  have  been  mentioned.    Among  them  are  the  following. 

IThe  Blue  Coat  School.  The  Blue  Coat  Hofpital,  origin- 
ally in  Queen  Street,  Oxmantown,  was  founded  in  1670,  by 
Ciurles  II.  with  a  charter  and  grant  of  the  ground  whereon  it 
flood.  It  was  at  firft  intended  as  an  afylua  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor  of  the  city,  as  well  as  for  dieir  children ;  but  the 
fund  proving  unequal  to  fuch  extenfive  charity,  after  the  year 
i68«,  boys  only  were  received,  and  the  number  increafed  from 
about  40  to  170,  who  are  fupported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tioos.  The  children  admitted  into  this  hofpital  muft  be  fozis 
of  reduced  freemen.  Ten  are  received  on  the  foundation  of 
Erafmus  Smith,  Efq.;  and  two  agreeably  to  the  will  of 
Mr.  James  Southwell,  who  bequeathed  4)364/.  to  the  hpfpital* 
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The  corporation  of  merchants  fupport  a  mathematical  (chool 
here,  for  the  Inftruftion  of  ten  boys  in  navigation  for  the  fea 
fervice.  The  children  are  dieted  and  clothed,  carefully  in- 
ftruAed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ^  and,  when 
properly  qualified,  apprenticed  with  a  fee  of  5/.  each,  to 
Proteftant  mafters. 

The  Blue  Coat  Hofpital  juftly  merits  the  appellation  of  an 
elegant  ftrufiure :  the  judicious  proportion  of  height  to  extent, 
and  the  propriety  of  decoration  difplayed  in  this  building, 
produce  a  very  happy  effe£t.  It  is  (Jtuated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  LifFey  «,  occupying  part  of  a  long  negleAed  piece  of  ground 
called  Oilman  town,  or  Oxmantown-Green,  and  is  oppofite  a 
broad  opening  named  Blackall  Street.  This  edifice  confifts  of 
a  centre  building,  and  two  wings  connected  with  the  centre,  by 
two  fubfervient  divifions,  fcreened  in  front  by  two  circular 
walls  forming  fweeps  between  the  wings  and  the  centre  The 
body  in  the  middle  contains  all  the  apartments  for  condu£Ung 
the  bufinefs  of  the  hofpital,  with  others  for  the  refidence  of 
the  officers  of  the  eftablifhment.  The  chapel  is  fitted  up  with 
tafte  and  elegance ;  and  the  interior  of  the  whole  ftrui^ure  is 
confpicuous  both  for  beauty  and  convenience.  This  noble 
building,  forming  an  extent  in  front  of  300  feet,  is  faced  with 
Portland  ftone.  The  centre  pile  is  85  feet  long,  by  58  broad, 
and  44  high.  The  tower  is  130  feet  high  to  the  ball  under 
the  vane.  The  chapel  is  65  feet  long,  3a  broad,  and  32  high; 
and  its  correfponding  wing  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  The 
foundation  ftone  was  laid  on  the  i6th  of  June  1773,  by  his 
Excellency  the  Earl  df  Harcourt,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

The  Hibernian  Society's  School.  This  fociety  was 
formed  in  1765,  for  the  eminently  Uiudable  purpofe  of  nuin* 
taining,  educating,  apprenticing  or  placing  in  the  army  the 
orphans  and  children  of  foldiers  in  Ireland.  The  plan  is  per- 
fevered  in  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs ;  the  fchool  is  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  it  is 
generally  between  4  and  500. 

Hibernian  Marine  Society.  During  the  war  in  1^60,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  formed  a  plan  for  promoting  the  /mice 
of  the  navy,  by  clothing  men  and  bo^s,  and  otherwife  encou- 
raging them  to  enter,  by  which  many  hands  were  ob.t|^iived» 
Peace  rendering  fiich  exertions  no  longer  neceflary,  the  ijdLea 
•was  conceived  of  founding  a  permanent  eftablifhment,  ,VK!dh 
(hould  aid  the  commercial  intereft  in  times  of  peace,  apct  the 
national  marine  in  war,  by  protefting,  fupporting,  and  inftr unk- 
ing the  male  children  of  feafaring  men.  In  1766,  the  fociety 
firu  opened  a  houfe  at  Ring's-end,  for  the  reception  of  20  boys, 
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which  number  by  the  increafe  of  benefaflionsj  they  enlarged 
to  60,  and  upwards.  Experience  confirmed  fo  fully  the 
utility  of  the  undertaking,  that,  in  1 768,  a  plot  of  ground  was 
taken  at  the  lower  end  of  Sir  John  Rogerfon's  Quay ;  and  in 
1773,  the  new  houfe  was  opened :  a  charter  was  obtained  in 
1775  appointing  the  fociety  governors,  and  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, for  the  time  being,  prefident;  There  are  feven  vice- 
prefidents,  and  a  committee  of  15*  A  fubfcription  of  20 
guineas  entitles  the  donor  to  be  a  governor  for  life.  There 
are  now  on  the  foundation,  and  mo(t  conilantly  is,  about  120 
boys,  who  are  carefully  inftrufted  in  the  principles  of  na- 
vigation by  an  able  mathematician  who  refides  in  the  houfe, 
and  has  a  liberal  falary. 

College  of  Matnooth.  The  eftabliflirtient  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Univerfity  at  Maynooth,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
was  an  aft  of  the  Irifli  parliament.  Till  1793,  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  not  permitted  to  become  a  ftudent  in  the  univer- 
fity in  Dublin }  confequently,  all  young  men  intended  for  the 
church  were  obliged  to  take  their  degrees  in  foreign  univer- 
fittes.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  penal  code 
the  war  with  France  had  commenced  and  extended  to  Spain. 
The  Irifh  Catholics  therefore  did  not  find  it  eafy  to  fend  a 
fufficient  number  of  perfons  abroad  for  education.  This 
incoi^venience  being  ftrongly  felt,  and  the  time  appearing 
favourable,  the  Catholics  obtained  permiflion  to  eilabiifh  an 
univerfity  for  ftudents  of  their  own  perfuafion  under  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  that  the  funds  raifed  to  fupport  it  might  be 
,  legally  fecured.  Parliament  at  the  fame  time  voted  money 
to  affift  them.  The  eftablifliment  is  under  the  infpeftion  of 
the  chancellor  and  chief  judges;  parliament  voted  annually 
89O00/.,  and  afterward,  this  fum  was  increafed  to  13,000/.    - 

The  College  at  Maynooth  accommodates  200  ftudents  with 
lodgings }  affords  them  commons  and  inftruftion ;  fupplies 
them  in  the  public  halls  with  coals  and  candles  during  ftudying 
houni.  Each  ftudent  pays  9/.  2/.  entrance  money ;  provides 
himfelf  with  clothes,  books,  bedding  an*  chamber  furniture, 
pays  for  wafliing,  mending,  and  candle  light  for  his  room. 
This  expence  may  be  moderately  eftimated  at  20/.  per  annum. 
Each  ftudent  before  admiffion  muft  deliver  to  the  prefident 
authentic  certificates  of  hid  age,  parentage,  baptifm,  and  of 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  together  with  the  recqm- 
xnendatiott  of  his  prelates.  He  is  then  examined  in  the  (daihcs, 
and  admittedy  if  approved  by  the  major  part  of  the  examiners. 
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.  THE  LAW. 

The  law  pf  Ireland  is  in  all  its  great,  out  lines  ^milar  to  that 
of  England  i  the  flight  variances  between  them  arife  only  from 
the  different  views  which  two  legiflatures  independent  on  each 
other  would  adopt  in  applying  particular  regulations  to  the 
fame  objeSs,  although  both  aimed  at  the  fame  endj  and  both 
had  the  fame  general  means  of  attaining  it. 

Courts.  The  law  is  adminiftered  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land in  Courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer.  Thefe  in  their  constitution  and  offices  are  exactly 
on  the  plan  of  thofe*  in  England,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  falaries  and  emoluments  of  their  judges  and  officers. 
»  Hall  of  Justice.  The  four  courts  of  law  were  formerly 
holden  under  one  roof  in  Chrift-church-lane,  and  until  1695 
they  were  feparate  and  ambulatory,  being  removed  as  con- 
venience and  fafety  made  it  expedient*  Sometimes  they  were 
holden  at  Carlow,  fometimes  at  Drogheda,  but  moftly  ia  the 
caftle  of  Dublin.  The  building  erected  for  the  Courts  of  Law» 
commonly  called  the  Four  Courts,  with  the  addition  of  the 
law  offices  adjoining,  is  an  extenGve  and  truly  elegant  pile,* 
fituated  on  the  Inns'  Quay,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rivery 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weftward  of  Eflex  Bridge,  and  eafy 
of  accefs  from  all  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  whole  edifice  forms  an  oblong  reSangle  of  440  feet  in 
front,  to  the  river,  and  1 70  feet  deep,  to  the  rear.  The  centre 
pile  140  feet  fquare,  divides  oflF  the  law  offices^  and  forms  two 
court  yards,  one  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to  the  weft ;  which ' 
courts  are  (hut  out  from  the  ftreet  by  handfome  fcreen  walls, 
perforated  in  arches.  The  middle  ftru£ivre  contains  the 
courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common 
Pleas,  with  all  requifite  conveniences  for  the  difcharge  of 
bufinefs.  The  outfide  is  adorned  with  ftatues.  From  the 
ftreet  is  an  afcent  of  five  fteps  to  the  portico,  with  the  great 
door  of  entrance  in^the  centre  of  a  femi-circular  recefsj  coo- 
dueling  through  an  oblong  veftibule  into  the  great  hall  under 
the  dome,  into  which  is  a  defcent  of  five  fteps.  To  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  difpofition  of  the  various  apartments  of  • 
the  infide,  as  they  are  arranged  around  the  circular  hallj  it  is 
neceflary  firft  to  conceive  the  plan  well ;  which  may  be  dLis- 
tindlly  delineated  in  the  imagination,  by  figuring  a  circle  of  64 
feet  diameter,  infcribed  in  the  centre  of  a  fquare  of  140  fieetj 
with  the  four  courts  radiating  from  the  circle  to  the  angles  of 
the  fquare,  like  the  four  fails  of  a  windmill.  In  the  fpaces 
between  the  courts  are  difpofed  convenient  and  haaifbme 
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rooms  for  the  judges,  jurors,  and  officers,    ht  the  circular  hall 

are  eight  fimilar  openings.     One  from  the  portico  at  entrance, 

the  oppofite  to  which  leads  to  a  fpacious  apartment  called  the 

Chancery  Chamber,  under  ^hich  is  an  eiteniive  coflFee  room, 

with  other  eonveniences;  the  Openings  at  right*  angles  vith  the 

two  juft  mentioned  communicate  to  the  rooms  for  the  judges 

and  jurors  i  and  the  four  others  open  to  the  refpe£):ive  courts, 

as  already  obferred.     In  each'  of  the  above  openings  ftand  four 

columns,  two  in  depth  on  each  fide.    In  the  piers,  between  the 

openings^  are  niches  and  ftmk  pannets.     The  columns  around 

the  hall  are  of  the  Coriiitlnan  order,  25  feet  high,  fluted  id  the 

upper  two  thirds  of  the  {hafts,  and  ftand  upon  a  fub^piihth 

that  contains  the  fteps  of  afcent  into  the  courts  and  surenues. 

The  entablature  is  continued  around  unbroken,  above  which  is 

an  attic  pedeftal,  having  in  the>  dado  eight  funk  paaaels  coj»e^ 

fponding  and  over  th^  eight  openings  below,  between  the 

columns.     In  the  pannels,  over  the  entrances  into  the  courts^ 

are  hiftorical  pieces  in  has  relief,  reprefenting  four  great  events 

in  the  Britifli  hiftory.     From  the  attic  springs  a  dome  nearij 

kemifphetical,  having  a  laa^e  circular  opening  in  the  cemre 

around  which  is  a  gallery.     Through  the  opening  is  feen  the 

void  between  the  interior  acid  exterior  domes;  the  fame  in 

efie£t  as  is  feen  in  the  Cadi&dral  of  St.  Paul's,  London.    Tkb 

hall  is  l^hied  by  e%ht  windoiws  in  the  dome,^  over  the  eight 

pannels  of  the  attic  ;    the  lai*ge  apertures  ia*  the  cylinder 

wiriwctt^conrnynnicate  to. the  ^tindow» with&l,  whence  flows  a 

power  of  light,  which  completely  as  well  as  beavtafully  ilfaimds 

Ifce  vriible«     Between-  the  -windows  in  the. dome  are  eight 

c^Uofel  ftatnes  in  ailio  relievo;  (landing  oii  confbles,  emUehiko 

ticdi  of'Mbeity,  juftice,  wifdom,  law,  prudenoe,^  mercy,,  elo^ 

^uence^  amb'  pnniflimeirt.     A   rich  frieze   of  f61iage  takes 

its^  riftcmr  the  heads  of  the  above  ilktueb,  and  extends  around 

the  doi^e.     In  the   frieae,   over  each  Window,  are  medal- 

lions  «f  ^ht  ancient  lawgiwNS.     The  interior  of  the.  halt  is 

fimptfe,  elegant,  and  magnificent      As  the  four  corners  ar^ 

fiflPEilarr,  and'  of  equal  dim^i^fions,  a  particular  defcription^of  one 

will  anfwer  for  all.      On  rifing.five  fteps,  and  removing  a 

curtain  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  columns,  the  court  is 

entered  i  a  wainfcot  flcreen  crofles  it,  having  a  door  at  each  ex* 

^eroity  for  the  admiflion  of  counffili  attornies,  and  witneflTes. 

On  each  fide  is  a  gallery,  one  for  the  jury,  ^he  other  for  the 

ffieriE  and  oiher  officer^    The  judges  fit  in  a  cove  formed  by 

a  niche  in  the  end  of  the  court,  with  femi-eliptical  founding 

boajrds  ovisr  their  heads.    Each  court  is  lighted  by^  fix  windows, 

tiam  on.eich(£de,  aboVe^'the  cornice,  which  is  on  a  level  with 

tli^  cornice  oxer  the  cdumns  of  the  halL      Level  with  the 
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gallenes  are  apartments  for  the  jurors  to  retire.  This  extenCre 
,,  building  was  begun  in  1776,  the  foundation  ftone  of  the  part 
containing  the  courts  was  laid,  with  the  ufual  ceremony^  on 
.  the  r3th  of  March  17861  by  His  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, tKen  Lord-Lieutenant,  attended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  great  law  officers. 

.  Formerly  barrifters  were  not  called  in  Ireland,  unlefs  they 
had  kept  a  certain  number  of  terms  in  an  inn  of  court  in 
England  $  at  prefent  keeping  tentos  in  England  will  b^  counted 
as  part  of  the  (Indent's  progrefs  toward  the  bar  in  Ireland,  but 
the  t^rms  may  be  kept  altogether  in  Dublin. 

Circuits.  In  Ireland  as  in  England  the  judges  of  the 
three  conunon  law  courts  go  on  circuits  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  of  every  year.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  fix 
circuits,  comprifing  the  following  counties : 

H9fne,  —  Kildare,  Carlo w.  Queen's  County,  King's  County, 
Weftnreath,  and  Meath. 

Leinfter.  —  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  city  of  Water- 
ford,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  city  of  Kilkenny. 

North*eaJi. — County  Town  of  Drogheda,  Louth,  Monaghas, 
Armagh,  Antrim,  and  Down. 

North-tveft.  —  Longford,  Cavan,.  Fermanagh,'  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  and  City  and  County  of  Londonderry. 

Munfier.  —  Clare,  Limerick,  City  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  City 
of  Cork,  and  County  of  Cork. 

ContMught.  —  Rofconutton,  Leidrim,  ;Sligo,  JM[ayo>  Galway, 
Town  of  Galway. 

Sbssioms.  At  the  Quarter  Seffions  each  county  is  generally 
divided  into  four  diftmis  ;  but  this  for  the  mofi:  part  depends 
«ipoa  their  fis^e,  and  the  Seffions  are  held  in  turn  at  fome  towns 
in .  each.  Inferior  judges,  called  affiftant  barrifters,  are  ap- 
pointed to  help  with  legal  information  the  coulitry  magiftrates, 
with  whom  diey  fit  upon  the  bench ;  the  falary  is  500/.  per 
an&Um«  As  there  is  no.  poor  rate  nor  parochial  fettlement  in 
Ireland,  the  bufinefs  would  be  very  little,  but  indictments  are 
numerous,  and  in  thefe  courts  of  Quarter  Seffions  debts  not 
exceeding  10/.  are  recovered. 


REVENUE. 

HisTORT.    The  account  given  by  Sir  John  Sinclw  of  tKe 
revenue  of  Ireland  is  to  the  following  effe£i. 

During  a  long  courfe  of  years  after  the  acquifition  of  a^ 
leaft  part  of  Ireland,  hiftorians  record  but  few  important  parti— 
culavs  connected  with  the  prefect  fubjed.    In  the  twelfth 
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year  of  the  reign  of  John^  indeed,  we  are  told^  that  a  court  of 
exchequer  was  ereded  for  the  management  of  the  revenue. 
It  also  appearsi  that  during  the  government  of  Henry  III.  his 
Irifli  as  well  as  his  Englifli  fubjeAs,  had  just  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  his  exadiions,  and  of  the  oppreffions  of  his  minifters. 
His  fon  Edward  I.  not  fatisfied  with  drawing  a  revenue  from 
Ireland,  endeavoured  to  borrow  money  for  carrying  on  hoftili- 
ties  againft  the  Welch ;  and  while  Edward  II.  fat  upon  the 
throne,  fach,  it  (hould  feem,  were  the  confufion  and  diforders  in 
Ireland,  particularly  after  the  invafion  of  Edward  Bruce,  that 
the  only  mode  by  which  the  Engliih  army  could  be  maintained 
was  by  impoiing  coigne  and  livery  ;  that  is  by  extorting  money 
and  provifions,  by  force,  from  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

The.  amount  of  the  incomes  which  Edward  III.  enjoyed  from 
Ireland  has  been  not  a  little  controverted.  On  the  one  hand, 
Walfingham  and  HoUingihead  pofitively  aiTert,  that  it  amount- 
ed to  30,000/.  a-year,  whereas  Sir  John  Davis,  who  feems 
carefully  to  have  examined  the  Irifh  records,  affirms,  that  it 
never  came  to  10,000/.  The  moft  important  financial  tranf- 
a£tion  that  took  place  under  the  government  of  Richard  II. 
was  a  tax  upon  ahfmtees.  Richard  himfelf  thought  it  neceflary 
to  pafs  into  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  completing  the  conqueft. 
But  he  neither  extended  his  poiTeffions,  nor  made  any  ad- 
dition to  his  revenue.  Henry  IV.  was  too  much  occupied 
in  fecuring  his  crown,  •atid' Henry  V.  in  his  enterprize  againft 
France,  to  pay  mudh  ^tention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  To 
fuch  a  height  had  the  diforders  of  that  country  arifen,  that 
in  1433  the  revenue  was  reduced  to  2339/.  18/.  6rf.,  while  the 
expences  of  government  exceeded  the  annual  income  by 
1 8/.  1 7/.  5irf.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Richard  Duke  of  York 
undertook  the  charge  of  that  kingdom,  demanding,  however, 
not  only  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland,  (which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive without  being  in  any  refpefl  accountable,)  but  alfo  fti- 
pulated,  that  he  ihould  be  fupplied  from  England,  for  the  firft 
year,  with  4000  marks,  and  afterwards  with  2000/.  per  annum. 

Nor  were  the  finances  of  Ireland  in  a  better  ftate  during  the 
fliort  period  that  the  Houfe  of  York  fat  upon  the  throne.  It 
ivas  thought  neceflary  to  have  a  ftanding  force  of  i4ohorfemen 
to  affift  the  militia  of  the  country  in  defending  the  Engliih  pale  ^ 
yet  the  expence  of  that  fmall  troop,  although  only  500/.  per 
aiuium,  was  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  refources  of  the  Irifli  go- 
vernment ;  and  it  was  thought  neceflfary  to  aflure  the  deputy,. 
that  money  {hould  be  fent  from  England,  if  the  Irifli  revenue, 
ihould  prove  unequal  to  the  propofed  establifliment.  In  th& 
infiructions,  alfo,  which  were  given  to  the  ofiicers  of  ftate  at 
dxat  time,  tliey  were  fpecially  enjoined,  that  no  more  than  one 
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fiibddy  not  to  exceed  iioo  marks>  or  800/.9  as  iatb  teat  itc^ 
cufiotned^  fhould  be  demanded  iir  any  one  jear. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention^  that  by  an  a<El  of  the 
Englifh  parliament,  abfentees  from  Ireland  were  made  again^ 
fubje£t  to  certain  fpecified  taxes  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
fopply  to  defend  the  Englifli  fettlements  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Irifh  ^  and  although  parliaments  were  then  h^ld  in  Ireland, 
yet  the  Englifh  legiflature  claimed  and  enjoyed  a  contromling 
'  and  fuperint ending  authority  over  thofe  afiemblies.  Receivers 
and  triers  of  petitions,  as  they  wer/s  called,  were  appointed  for 
Ireland,  as  often  as  an  Englift  parliament  was  afiembled  ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  II.  feveral  lords  of 
Ireland  were  fummoned  to  a  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  to 
confult  upon  the  general  bufinefs  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Henry  VII.  procured  an  afi,  impofing  a  duty  of  i/.  6s.  Sd,  on 
every  fix-fcore  acres  of  arable  land,  to  continue  for  five  years. 
In  his  reigii,  alfo,  a  duty  of  one  ihilling  in  the  pound  on  all 
goods  imported  or  exported  (wine  and  oil  only  excited)  wa» 
firft  laid,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  a  fubfidy  of  thirteen  {hillings  and  four-pence  on  every 
plow-l!and,  was  granted  for  ten  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  fome  addition  was  made  to  the  revenue  of  Irdand, 
by  the  fUppreflion  of  religious  houfes,  and  by  vefting  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  property  in  the  crown.  The  former  laws  againft  abfen* 
tees  were  alfo  revived  and  enforced  ;  tmo-Mrds  of  their  snhuai 
income  were  appropriated  to  the  public  fenice ;  and  the  fubfidy 
of  thirteen  and  four-pence  for  each  plow-land  was  regularly 
voted  as  neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment againft  the  efforts  of  the  natives. 

From  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  nothing  remarkable  occurs, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  until  the  zcte&tm  of  Eliza- 
beth. This  fpirited  and  able  (bvereign  was  more  unfuccefsfnl 
in  her  government  of  Ireland  than  in  any  other  political  un- 
dertaking. The  ftri£);  attention  to  economy,  by  which  Iier 
reign  was  diftinguiihed,  was  ill  fuited  to  the  circumftances  of 
that  country,  and  the  exertions  neceffary  to  preferve  it  in  a 
ftate  of  tranquillity  and  fubje£kion,  particnlarly  after  Philip 
King  of  Spain  had  begun  to  tamper  with  the  Irifli,  and  to  in* 
cite  them  to  rebellion.  The  ordinary  income  of  the  king- 
dom amounted  only  to  6000/.  per  annumf.  Twenty  thoafand 
pounds  additional  were  remitted  from  England  in  sud  of  that 
inconfiderablef  revenue,  but  dris  Aim  was  paid  with  much  re- 
pining, aiid  hot  very  pun^ually ;  and  when  Perrot,  the  Lord- 
Deputy,  engaged,  if  ^  t^mittance9  ^ere  augmented  to 
50,000/.  f&r  only  three  yeart,  to  enedmpafi  and  ftrengthen  the 
whole  r^Atnt,  wiA  royal  garrifon^  cottneSt^d  by  an  eafy  and 
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fecure  communication,  the  propofal  ix^as  reje£led  both  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Engliih  parliament,  as  by  far  too  exp^niive. 
The  evil  being  thus  negleded,  and  the  govemment  left  in  a 
ftate  of  weaknefs,  the  native  Irifti  were  encouraged  to  revolt, 
and  a  flame  burft  out  which  could  not  be  eztinguiflied,  until 
England  was  put  to  heavier  charges  than  any  war,  whether 
foreign  or  domeftic,  had  ever  before  required,  the  large  fum  of 
3^400,000/.  being  expended  in  quelling  the  infurre£lion^ 

The  revenue  c^  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  (UIl 
continued  inadequate  to  the  public  expenc^s,  to  the  amount,  it 
is  fuppofed,  of  i6>ooo/.  per  annum*  The  income  of  the  different 
branches  however  was  increaiing.  The  cuftoms,  which  for- 
merly had  hardly  yielded  50/.  yearly,  were  gradually  raifed  to 
3000/.,  and  ultimately  to  9700/.  per  annum.  The  prerogative 
of  ward  (hip,  and  other  feudal  rights  belonging  to  the  crown,  of 
old  of  little  value,  were  brought  to  produce  10,000/.  annually. 
The  crown  rents  alfo  were  more  ftrifUy  collected ;  and  the 
foundation  of  a  great  increafe  was  laid  by  a  new  plantation  in 
the  province  of  Uifter.  But  all  was  infufficient.  Befide  the 
expences  of  the  civil  government,  the  troops  maintained  in 
Ireland,  although  reduced  from  about  twenty  thoufand  to  the 
inconfiderable  number  of  1350  foot  and  about  200  horfe, 
coft  no  lefs  than  52^500/.  per  annum.  It  was  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  that  Engliih  baronets  were 
firft  created,  by  which  98,560/*  were  raifed ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  fum  of  247,433/.  was  remitted  from  England,  tti 
difcharge  the  debts  due  in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  pay  feveral  extraordinary  charges  above  the 
ufual  eftabliQiment. 

One  fubfidy  was  granted  to  James,  by  the  Irifh  parliament; 
it  was  a  tax  of  2x.  dd.  in  the  pound  on  every  perfonal  eftate  of 
the  value  of  3/.  per  annum  and  upwards,  and  twice  that  fiim 
on  aliens ;  and  on  real  eftates,  of  the  value  of  twenty  ihillings 
and  upwards,  four-pence  in  the  pound  was  impoled.  The' 
King  was  fo  delighted  with  this  liberal  grant,  that  he  enjoined 
the  Lord-Deputy  to  aflure  the  Iriih^  that  he  held  his  fubjefls 
there  in  equal  favour  with  thofe  of  his  other  kingdoms,  and 
that  he  fhould  be  as  careful  to  provide  fpr  their  profperous 
and  flourilhing  ftate  as  for  the  fefety  of  his  own  perfoti. 

The  government  of  Charles  I.,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
revenue  of  Ireland,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
firft,  from  his  acceflion  to  the  ^appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Straflbrd  as  Lord-Lieutenant :  the  fecond  terminates  with  the 
government  of  that  unfortunate  minifter  ;  and  the  third  period 
comprehends  the  remaining  part  of  CharleiB*d  reign. 

Cc4  '  Before 
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Before  Strafford  was  fent  to  Irelaiuls  this  monarch  did  not 
feem  tp  have  known  in  what  manner  that  country  ought  to^ 
be  treated.  Finding  fome  difficulties  inprdcuring  money;tii 
pay  his  forces  there^  he  fcrupled  not  to  give '  dire&ions,  that 
the  arm V 'Should  be  quartered  in  the  difEcrent  counties  laU 
towns  ot  Ireland ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  furnifb  them,,  hj 
turns,  for  thtee  months  ataifime,  with  money,  clothes^  and 
viSluals*  The  hopes  of  itotorting  fome  favourable  conceC- 
fions  from  the  King's  ne^effities,  made  his  Irifli  fubjefts 
fubmit;  with  lefs  relu'flance,  to  fo  heavy  and  unufual  a 
burthen. 

A  conteft  was  afterwards  carried  on  for  fome  time  between 
Charles  and  the  Iriffi,  which  of  them  (hould  beft  deceive,  oi* 
outwit  the  other.  The  Iriih  fent  agents  to  the  court,  who 
made  a  liberal  offer  of  granting  a  voluntary  contribution  tc^-Ae 
amount  of  1 20,000/.  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  at  the  rate  of 
40,600/,  per  annum,  in  consideration  of  which,  certain  gracesy 
or  regulations  in  their  favour,  were  required ;  but  the  King 
had  no  inclination  to  part  with  his  power^  and  his  fubjefts  in 
Ireland  were  refolved,  unlefs  their  wifhes  were  complied  with^ 
not  to  part  with  their  property.  The  confequence  was  a 
ftruggle  which  of  them  ihould  fucceed  beft,  by  intrigue  and 
artifice^  in  the  courfe  of  which  both  were  mutually  diffatis- 
fied.  The  Iriih,  however,  obtained  fome  ftipulations  in  their 
favour ;  and  they  agreed  to  pay  the  voluntary  fubfidy,  at  the 
rate  of  five,  inftead  of  10,000/.  per  quarter.  It  was  afterwards 
contiiiued  at  the  rate  of  20,000/.  per  annum,  for  two  years^ 
during  Strafford's  adminiftration.  The  principal  obje£l  which 
that  minifter  had  in  view  was  to  improve  the  revenue,  and 
confoquently  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of  his  royal  mafter.  In 
that  attempt  he  was  far  from  being  unfuccefsful,  infomuch, 
that  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  dated  J5th  July,  1638,  he  afferted, 
that  he  had  advanced  the  revenue  there  from  4300/.,  to  88oo/. 
a-year.  The  rents  payable  to  the  crown  were  greatly  increafed. 
Confiderable  fums  were  raifed  by  fines  when  letters  patent 
were  renewed,  and  plantations  were  granted.  Six  fubfidies 
were  unanimoufly  given  by  the  laity,  and  eight  by  the  clergy  ; 
and  fo  full  had  the  exchequer  become,  that  the  Lord-l^ieutenant 
was  able  to  fend  over  30,000/.  to  the  King,  when  the  Scots 
firft  began  to  oppofe  his  authority.  Such  grants,  howevei;, 
were  too  heavy  to  be  frequently  renewed.  It  is  faid,  that  one 
year's  afleffment  on  the  Earl  of  Cork  amounted  to  3600/.  i 
and  it  was  thought  necefiary  for  the  Commons  to  refolve,  in 
order  to  prevent  iuch  oppreffion  for  the  future,  that  no  fubje& 
{hould  be  taxed  for  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  eftate,  real 
and  perfonal,  which  they  called  a  moderate,  parliamentary^ 
eafy,  and  equal  rate. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  income  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of 
this  monarchi  after  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  death,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  remark,  that  the  Iriih  were  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  ^he  King  30,000/. ;  one  half  to  be  paid  in  nxoney 
at  different  periods ;  and  the  other  half  in  cattle.  And  when 
the  Lords  Jurftices,  reduced  to  the  laft  necefiity  for  fupplies  to 
maintain  the  forces,  ventured,  without  any  authority  from  the 
Crown,  to  eftablift  an  excife,  fuch  w^s  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  that,  although  the  duty  was  laid  at  one  half  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  commodity,  it  did  not  prove  in  any  degree 
produdlive. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  Irifii  revenue  is  better  known 
while  it  was  fubje£i  to  the  military  government  of  Cromwell, 
than  at  any  former  era.  The  following  ftatement  of  it  was  laid 
before  the  Englifh  Parliament  in  1659: 

By  the  affeffment  of  9000/.  a-month           -          -  ^f  108,000 

By  the  cuftoms  and  excife  in  farm             -            -  70,000 

By  rents  of  lands,  houfes,  &c..         -          -         -  2,679 

By  rents  of  impropriations,  &c.               -              -  7>6ii 
By  fheriffs'  accounts,  the  hanaper  account,  with 

fines  and  amerciaments             -             -             -  I1500 

Total  annual  income  of  Ireland      4^207,790 

The  expences  were  thus  dated : 

The  pay  of  the  army 

The  Lord  Lieutenant 

The  Council  and  their  clerks 

^rhe  Court  of  Chancery 

The  Upper  Bench 

The  Common  Pleas    - 

The  Exchequer  -  -  - 

The  Juftices  pf  Affize 

The  Prefident  of  Connaught,  and  the  Provoft- 

martial  of  Leinfter  and  Munfter 
The  overfeers  of  Dublin  Hofpital,  &c. 
To  eight  receivers  of  the  revenue 
To  -eight  comptrollers  and  fearchers  o^  the 

cuftoms  -  -  .  -  1^150     00 

Penfions  to  maimed  foldiers  and  their  widows 

and  orphans  -  .  .  31O00     o    o 

Allowances,  contingencies,  and  cafual  iffues        8,000     o     o 


^3"»S82    5 

4 

3>8<54    8 

II 

7,600    0 

0 

2,258    0 

0 

1,167  10 

0 

1,007  10 

0 

1,991   15 

0 

1,000    0 

0 

Pit" 

1,887     0 

0 

1,807     8 

4 

165     0 

0 

Toul        ^346,480  17    7 
Thus 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  revenue  of  Ireland  at  that  time 
yfzs  deficient  to  the  amount  of  about  138^790/.  per  annum. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  revenue,  however 
inadequate  it  was  to  the .  expences  of  government,  was  pro- 
cured with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  raifed  by  means  die  most 
opprefiive  ^  and  nothing  but  the  wife,  juft,  and  liberal  adminl- 
ftration  of  Henry  Cromwell,  the  Protedor's  fon,  could  have 
prevented  perpetual  infurre^ions  among  the  natives,  notwitli* 
(landing  all  the  military  force  that  exifted  in  that  country. 

The  deftrufiion  of  the  protedoral  government,  and  the  ce- 
ftoration  of  the  royal  family  to  the  throne,  was  celebrated  with 
as  much  zeal  and  loyalty  in  Ireland  as  in  any  part  of  His  Ma- 
jefty's  dominions  >  as  an  evidence  of  whidi,  the  convention  of 
eftates  voted  a  prefent  of  20,000/.  to  His  Majefty,  40100/.  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  2000A  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter ; 
imitating  in  this  refpe£t  the  example  of  the  £ngli(h  legiilature  : 
and  when  the  Iriih  parliament  was  afiembled,  it  gave  ftiU 
more  ample  teftimonies  of  its  regard  to  the  crown,  by  grant- 
ing, I.  An  hereditary  revenue  to  the  King,  his  heirs  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  2.  An  excife  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  army. 
3.  The  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  defray  naval 
dharges.  And  4.  a  tax  on  hearths,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  an- 
num, for  the  fupport  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  by  way  of 
compenfation  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  and  the 
profits  attending  it. 

The  amount  of  the  Iriih  revenue  durbg  this  reign  can  be 
pretty  nearly  afcertained.  At  firft,  it  was  inadequate  to  the 
public  expences ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  when^  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant,  found  it  neceflary,  at  one  time^  to  draw  on  the 
Engliih  treafury  for  15,000/.  It  afterwards  arofe  to  300,000/. 
a-year ;  of  which  36,000/.  were  expended  oil  (hips  to  fecure 
the  coaftof  Ireland,  and  44,000/.  in  fupporting  the  garrifon  of 
Tangiers,  while  that  fortrefs  was  kept  poflei&on  of.  Private 
grants  alfo  were  occafionally  conferred  by  tlie  King's  exprefs 
diredions. 

In  regard  to  the  temporary  grants  during  this  reign,  tbey 
were  not  very  numerous ;  and  the  produccf  di  each  it  is  difficvk 
noW  to  afcertain. 

At  one  period,  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  fpecie  in  Irdaitd, 
chat  the  Lord-Lieutenant  found  it  necefTary  to  accept  of  the  pay- 
ment  of  part  of  the  fubfidies,  not  in  money,  but  in  provifions  : 
and  when  the  fire  of  London  naturally  excited  the  compaffion 
and  humanity  of  diofe  who  were  themfelves  exempted  from  fo 
dregful  a  calamity,  a  fubfcription  being  raifed  for  the  uiihappy 
fufF(^ters,  30^000  beeves, the  principal  species  of  wealthwhich  the 
country  aflbrdcd,  were  fubfcribed  for  that  generous  puq;>ofe. 

II  The 
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The  oppreffion  and  mifconduA  of  diofe  w})om  James  II. 
had  trufted  had  fo  much  reduced  the  revenue,  that  when  he 
petfoaallj  attempted  to  preferve  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  moft  defperate  expedients.  By  otoe  z&,  of 
parliament,  the  real  eftates  of  thofe  who  did  not  immediately 
acknowledge  his  authority,  or  who  aided  his  opponents,  were 
forfeited,  and  the  perfonal  eftates  of  all  abfentees  veiled  in  the 
crown.  The  native  Irifh  had  granted  a  monthly  fubfidy  of 
20,ooo/.  to  be  levied  on  the  land  ;  but  that  being  infufficient 
for  his  military  expenditure,  he  exa£led,  by  his  own  authority, 
A  fimilar  tax  upon  perfonal  property.  The  ifiuing  of  bale 
money,  however,  was  the  circumftance  of  which  his  Irifh 
fubje&s  had  the  greateit  reafon  to  complain. 

James,  it  feems,  bad  feized  the  tools  and  engines  of  one 
Moore,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  patent  from  Charles  II.,  enjoyed 
the  right  of  a  copper  coinage,  eftabliihed  mints  at  Dublin  and 
Limerick.  Brafs  and  copper  of  the  bafeft  kind,  old  cannon, 
broken  bells,  houfehold  utenfils,  were  colleded ;  and  from  every 
pound  weight  ef  fuch  materials,  valued  at  four-pence,  pieces 
were  coined  and  circulated  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  in  no- 
minal value.  This  wretched  compofition  was  made  a  legal 
tender  in  certain  cafes ;  it  ferved  for  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and 
by  them  it  was  poured  on  the  Proteftant  traders.  The  no- 
minal value  was  raifed  by  fubfequent  proclamations ;  and  as 
brafs  and  copper  grew  fcarce,  it  was  made  of  (till  viler  mate- 
rials, of  tin  and  pe'^rter.  It  was  obtruded  on  Protefbnts  with 
many  circumftances  of  infolence  and  cruelty.  Old  debts- of 
looo/.  were  difcharged  by  pieces  of  vile  metal,  amounting  to 
thirty  {hillings  in  intrinfic  value.  Attempts  were  made  to  pur- 
chate  gold  and  filver  at  immoderate  rates  with  the  brafs  money  ; 
but  thu  was  quickly  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  $  and  when 
the  Proteftants  attempted  to  exonerate  themfelves  of  thefe 
hdaps  of  coin,  by  purchafing  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the 
liingdom,  James,  by  proclamation,  fet  a  rate  on  thefe  com- 
modities, demanded  them  at  this  rate,  returned  his  brafs  on 
the  proprietors,  and,  with  all  the  meannefs  of  a  trader,  ex- 
ported them  to  France.  It  appeared  indeed  in  the  end,  that 
James  was  the  only  gainer  by  this  iniquitous  project ;  and  that 
in  the  final  courfe  of  qirculation,  his  own  party  became  pbf- 
fefled  of  the  greateft  part  of  this  adulterate  coin,  juft  at  the 
time  when  William  had  power  to  fopprefs  it  by  proclamation. 

The  reign  of  William  III.  was  an  ioterefting  period,  fraught 
with  important  cbnfequences  to  the  population,  property,  and 
general  ftate  of  Ireland.  The  military  expences  of  his  war 
with  James  amounted  to  3,851,655/,,  and>  froni  the  ftate  of 

the 
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the  country^  a  fpeedy  revenue  could  not  be  expeAed.  The 
Public  Revenue,  from  the  landing  of  Duke  Schomberg,  on  the 
13th  Auguft,  1689,  to  the  commencement  of  the  year. 1703> 
was ;  in — 


^ 

1689 

8,884 

1690 

93,910 

I69I 

274,949 

1692 

393,926 

1693 

444,183 

1694 

430,034 

1.695 

438,304 

1696 

5i3'534 

1697 

548,967 

1698 

601,846 

1699 

710,932 

1700 

766,620 

1 701 

<y97.955 

1702 

581,886 

Thefe  f urns  were  fo  inadequate  to  their  purpofesj  thaty  had 
not  government  been  fiipported  with  money  remitted  from  the 
Englifli  exchequer,  Ireland  muft  have  been,  perhaps,  for  ever, 
feparated  from  that  country.  It  was  expected  that  the  for- 
feitures which  took  place  after  the  Revolution  would  reimborfe 
the  Englifli  nation,  but  notwithftanding  the  great  exertions  of 
the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons,  intereft,  favour,  and  fometimes 
a  juft  regard  to  meritorious  fen-'ices,  rendered  this  refource  of 
little  avail.  A  poll  tax  was  tried  here,  as  it  was  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but,  after  a  fliort  experience  of  its  inefficacy, 
this  obnoxious  and  unprodu^ive  fyftem  was  abandoned  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  income 
of  Ireland  exceeded  half  a  million  :  in  her  latter  days  it  was 
lefs  productive. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  revenue  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  his  predeceflbr.  The  grofs  income  for  two 
years,  ending  25th  March,  1723,  amounted  to  1,242,815/^  but 
the  net  produce  only  to  939>6i9/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  469,809/. 
per  annum. 

The  moft  remarkable  event  conne£led  with  the  finiancial  and 
commercial  circumftances  of  the  country,  during  this  monarch's 
reign,  was  an  application  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a  bank,  in 
1720,  and  the  fl:eps  which  were  taken  by  parliament  on  the 
fubjea. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  author  of  this  propofal^  but  it 
was  entered  into  by  the  Earl  of  Abcrcom,  and  fevcral  othev 

lords 
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lords  and  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  with  great  zeal,  and  its  eftab- 
lifliment  recommended  in  a^  fpeedh  from  the  throne  $  but  the 
Commons,  on  a  divifion  of  150  to  80,  refolved  againft  it,  and 
declared  <<  that  if  any  member  of  the  Houfe,  or  commoner  of 
Ireland,  ihould  prefnme  to  folicit,  or  endeavour  to  procure, 
any  grant,  or  to  get  the  gr^t  feal  put  to  any  charter,  for 
ere£Hng  a  public  bank,  contrary,  to  the  declared  fenfe  and  re- 
foltttions  of  the  Houfe,  he  fhould  incur  their  higheft  dif- 
pleafure,  and  be  deemed  to  z£t  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
the  Houfe,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.'* 

During  the  reign  of  George  II.  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  an  unappropriated  furplus  fund,  amounting  to  471,404/.  at 
the  difpofal  of  the  crown  or  of  parliament.  This  redundancy 
of  treafure,  inftead  of  being  employed  for  purpofes  of  real  na- 
tional improvement,  was  almoft  entirely  wafted  in  grants, 
oftenfibly  for  public,  but  really  for  private  purpofes.  This 
fyfl^em  was  fo  little  concealed,  that  the  committee  of  fupply, 
in  which  thefe  jobs  originated,  was  emphatically  dalled  «  tie 
fcrambling  committee'* 

The  progrefs  of  the  Irifli  revenue  during  the  reign  of 
George  HI.  cannot  be  minutely  detailed  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture. It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment, in  1760,  the  grofs  produce  of  the  duties  and  taxes  for 
that  and  the  fucceeding  year  were  at  the  rate  of  73i>59o/.  per 
annum. 

The  following  is  the  ftate  of  the  Revenue  for '  ten  years, 
ending  25th  March : 


£ 

I79I 

I>I90,684 

1792    •- 

i>i72,332 

J793 

i>io7>940 

1794 

i>o($7,oo4 

1795 

i,355ii8i 

1796        - 

i»376.98o 

1797 

1,527,628 

1798 

1,645,714 

1799 

1,861,471 

1800 

,2,684,261 

14,989,195 


Average,         i,498>9J9 

The  general  ezpences  of  Ireland,  independent  of  military 
charges^  amounted  in  1799  to  the  following  fums : 

I.  Civil 


£,  15^8,640    o 

0 

,   339,8^3  \6 

0 

-      1,136,563  ii 

I 

16,993     3 

9 

252^90    3 

^ 

6,500-    0 

0 
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£ 

1.  Civil  lift  -        -  -         -         -  I43>09tf 

2.  Penfions        -  -  -       •-  110,433 

3.  Permanent  parliamentary  grants  -  I54>7^9 

4.  Annual  parliamentary  grants  -        -         225,306 

<S33»^4 

5.  Military  ezpences,  anno  1799  -  4,958,208 

Total        5,591,812 

This  great  expenditure  does  not  include  the  intereft  of  the 
national  debt,  of  which  the  following  is  an  account,  as  it  flood 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1800 : 

I*  Principal  of  the  debt 

2.  Amount  of  capital  redeemed 

3.  Annual  intereft        r- 
.  4*  Intereft  of  the  capital  purchafed 

5.  Sinking-fund 

6.  Management 

7.  Total  charges 
It  was  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty  to  adjuft  tiie 

principles  on  which  the  expenditure  of  the  two  iflands,  isde^ 
pendant  of  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  to  which  thay 
were  refpedively  liable,  ought  to  be  regulated  after  the  Uttion. 
It  was  at  laft  determined,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Utnted 
Kingdom  fliould  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts ' 
for  Great  Britain,  and  two  parts  for  Ireland.  At  the  expU 
ration  of  twenty  years,  the  future  expenditure  to  be  defraved 
in  fuch  proportiop  as  the  united  parliament  fliould  deem  juft 
and  reafonabi^^  upon  certain  data  then  fixed ;  which  propor- 
tions may  t»er  revifed  at  periods  not  mor^  Aftant  than  twenty 
years,  nor  lefs  than  feven  years  from  each  other  \  unlefs,  pre* 
vious  to  any  fuch  period,  the  united  parliament  fliall  have  de- 
clared that  the  general  expences  of  the  empire  (hall  be  defrayed 
indifcriminately,  by  equal  taxes  impofed  on  the  like  articles 
in  both  countries. 

Nation.^  DtBT*^  The  government  of  Ireland  was  occa* 
fionally  indebted  in  fmall  fums,  not  exceeding  from  one  to  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  at  difi^erent  periods,  from  17 15 
to  1749,  when  the  accumulation  before  noticed  took  place* 
The  prefent>  dd>t.  properly  commenced  in  the  year  1761,  and 
its  progrefs  for  fome  time,  as  appears  from  the  following 
(latc^ent,  ^was  very  flow  mdeed,  compared  ta  the  rapid  fErides 
which  it  has  fince  takeiu  /  >-  • 

Progrefs 
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Progrefs  of  the  National  DeH  of  Ireland* 

Debt,  anno  1761  -  -.  ^223,438; 

1771  .  -  '     773j3^<^ 

1781  -  -  i»SSi>704 

1 79 1  -  -  2,4<54»S90 

1797  -  -  7ii^3r,256 

1798  -  -  ir;os9f256 
?799  -  r '  ''i7>4<56,S40 
1800  -  -  ^5,662,640 

January  1801  '     -  -  3i>950)(i56 

1802  -  -  36^464,461 

1803  -  -  4o>6<^3>532 

1804  -  ..  44i749>3^S 

This  debt,  in  tbe  year  which  ended  wix^  January  1873, 
■was  incTeafed  to  79>339*057/.  17^.  8-Jrf.,  of  which  60,176,751/. 
were  guaranteed  by  and  payable  in  Great  Britain,  and 
\9>i62i1o6L  vjs,  8|^.  in  Ireland. 

For  r^uAion  of  this  debt  means  have  .been  adopted  fimilar 
to  thofe  ufed  in  refpceft  to  the  national  debt  of  England. 

ExpsitjDitube.  The  expenditure  of  Ireland  is  now  divided 
into  two  branches.  The  firft  confifts  of  thofe  charges  to  which 
it  is  feparately  liable  ;  the  fecond  iilcludes  thofe  to  which  it  is 
fttbjefk  jointly  with  Great  Britain.  The  feparate  charges  f>f 
Ireland  are,  ift.  Interefl:  and  charges  of  the  national  debt,  anno 
1803;  2d.  Intereft  on  exchequer  bills;  3d.  IfTu^  for  grants 
(nrior  to  the  Union;  4th.  Funds  appropriated  iov  local  pur- 
pofes.  The  payments  made  for  grants  prior  to  the  Union 
were,  ift.  Relief  of  fu£Fering  loyalifts  5  2d.  Union  compen- 
fation;  3d.  Grant  for  inland  narigation;  4th.  Lottery  prizes ; 
5th.  Principal  of  Exchequer  bills  \  6th.  Difcount  on  pfompt 
payment  of  loan  depofits. 

The  expences  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  c6n- 
formity  to  the  articles  of  the  Union,  are  jointly  concerned,  are 
as  follows:  ift.  Civil  lift  ;  2d.  PenGons  ;  3d.  Other  permanent 
charges;  4th.  Bounties ;  5th.  Militia  and  deferters'  warrants  } 
6th.  Ordnance ;  7th.  Army  ;  8th.  Extraordinaries  of  the  arriiy ; 
and,  9th.  Mifcellaneous  services.    , 

Bank.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  failure  of  a  plan  In 
the  reign  of  George  the  Firft^for  eftablifliing  a  bank  in  Ireland^ 
The  attempt  was  made  with  better  fucce^  in  the  times  of 
George  the  Third. 

The  firft  ad  pafied  in  favour  of  thift'  ioftttution  was  in 
1 78 1-2.    The  original  capital  was^  only  6ooi00o/'j  and  the 
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priTileges  which  it  obtained  were  to  ceafe  on  twelve  months' 
notice  aftef*  the  firft  of  JanuarjTi  1794.  By  a  fubfequent  aft,  the 
capital  was  increafed  to  i  ,0009000/ ,  and  the  term  enlarged  to 
the  firft  of  January,  1816;  and  by  a  third  aft,  without  pro- 
longing the  term,  power  was  given  to  increafe  the  capital  to 
1,500,006/.,  at  which  fum  it  now  ftands.  No  perfon  was 
allowed  to  fubfcribe  more  than  10,000/.  The  corporation  have 
a  common  feal,  and  the  ufual  attendant  privileges*  They  may 
fue  and  be  fued  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  corporate 
body  i  and  they  are  enabled  alfo  to  hold  lands  and  tenements 
in  fee  fimple. 

The  Bank  is  condufted  by  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor, 
and  fifteen  direftors  5  eight  or  more  of  whom  (the  governor  or 
deputy-governor  being  one)  are  a  court.  They  are  elefted  by 
the  proprietors  of  ftock  to  the  amount  of  500/.,  between  tlie 
25th  of  March  and  the  25th  of  April  in  every  year;  but  no 
more  than  two-thirds  of  thofe  who  were  direftors  in  the  prcr 
ceding  year  can  be  chofen.  The  qualification  for  a  governor 
is  4,000/.  fterling,  and  for  a  deputy  governor,  3000/.  Thefe 
muft  be  natural-born  fubjefts,  or  naturalized,  A  direftor  moft 
poflei«  2,000/.  ftock ;  and  no  perfon  can  hold  that  office  oil  he 
has  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration. 
All  voters  except  Quakers  were  ufed  to  take  the  fame  oatks  ; 
but  Roman  Catholics  now  take  that  appointed  by  aft  of 
Parliament.  Four  general  courts  are  held  every  year,  and  a 
general  court  may  be  fummoned  at  any  time.  The  governor 
and  deputy-governor  are  allowed  each  150/.  per  annum,  and 
each  direftor  100/. 

The  other  banking  eftabliihments,  according  to  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  are, 

Thirty  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Belfaft,  and 
other  large  towns,  whofe  united  cstpitak  may 
poflibly  amount  to         -        -        -        •        -  jS  700^000 

Thirty-three  in  the  {mailer  towns,  whofe  united 
capitals  may  poffiUy  amount  to       -        -        -      7oo/k>o 

Total    £  1,400,000 
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Ok  the  fubjeft  of  internal  commerce  it  is  neceflary,  ia  die 
firft  plac^  to  confider  the  means  of  communication  ^vliich 
nature  ana  induftry  have  aflorded. 
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RiyEjis  AND  Canaijs.  Ireland  U  finguldrly  bteft  Mriih  the. 
a^anteges  of  conveyance  hj  water.  The  bays  and  inlets  x>f 
the  fea  fuppiy  numeroas  harbours,  and  its  riveita  and.  lakes 
facilitate  communication  among  the  various  parlis  of  the 
country. 

After  feveral  uitfuccefsfnl  attempts  to  ionprove  the  internal 
communication  by  water,  conuniifionera  or  undertakers  were 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  II.  who  were  to  proceed  at 
their  own  coit,  but  were  authorifed  to  impofe  certain  tolb 
and  dnt^fOS  for  repayment  of  the  expence,  and  for  fupport 
of  the  neceflary  works.  Afterward,  initead  of  tbefe  commif- 
fioners  or  undertakers,  a  new  and  perpetual  council  was  created» 
under  ihQ  title  of  <<  The  Corporation  for  promoting  and  carry- 
ing on  an  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland/'  compofed  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  Chief  Governor,  the  Archbiftop  of  .Armagh,  the 
Lqrd  Chanceltlor  or  Lord  Keeper,  the  three  other  Archbifliops, 
^.Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commpn?  for  the  time  being,  and 
jDifj|ilty  commiffioners  from  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  If e- 
.iui^y  with  a  power  of.  filling  up  vacancies  by  eleAion. 
:^A  (j^ALB.  The  Qrot^d  Canal  runs  from  Dublin  to  Shaiuioii 
.^f^bour,  while  another  branch  proceeds  to  Athy,  wher;;  it 
^fif^  the  Barrow.  This  canal,  although  principally  ufed  for 
l^afiige  boats,  ferves  for  the  carriage  of  corn  and  turf. 

^T^e  Rfiyal  Cana/f  one  branch  of  which  commences  at  Glaff* 

ipcmi)gii(et.  in  the  iiounty  of  Dublin,  anud  the  other  at  the  LiSey, 

n^r  the  Lots,  extends  to  Coolnahay,  beyond  MuUingar  ;  the 

two  brsinches  uniting  near  Profpedi^  on  the  Glaflnevtn  road. 

Jtfis  isTed  for  the  iame  purpofes  as  the  Grasld  Canal.     A  canal 

has  been  cot  from  Coal  I/land  to  jirmagh^  and  from  that  inland 

fea,  near  Portadown  to  Newry.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to 

-cut  a  canal  from  Lwgb  Neagh  to  Btlfc^y  and  it  is  pretty  far  Aid* 

vanced.    In  like  manxier,  there  is  an  unfiiufiied  caoal  between 

^^aU^bamnon  and  BiUek.     Ail  thefe  are  the  work  of  individuals, 

fortned  into  conqpaaies,  who,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  en« 

.wgur«d  in  that  laft-mentioned,  have  received  afiiftance  from  the 

puolicpturfe,  amounting  altogether  to  379,388/. 

^ ...  RqadiS.    The  loads  of  Ireland  are  juftly  celebrated  for  the 

^cellence  of  their  conftmAion.     There  are  no  bye^roads,  and 

^1  the  h^hways  are  of  two  widths,  a  mail-coach  way  being 

%roader  than  the  others.     As  the  fubftratum  of  the  greater 

port  of  tbe  country  is  lime^ftone,  thefe  roads  are  formed  of 

chat  material,   broken  into  fmall  fragments.    In  fome  places, 

«^e.^td.CaftuOQed|i|fv^  roads  ftiU.exift.     The  naaking  or  re- 

^ANsir^g  of  roads  u  thus  effe&ed.;  Any  perfon.who  wifiiee  to 

WMFVa.new  road  contfnified^  prefents  a  memorial  to'  the  Grand 
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Jury  It  the  AiGzeSi  with  an  affidavit  of  its  neceffity ;  and  if 
they  allow  the  prefentment*  the  road  is  either  made  or  re-  * 
paired,  as  the  cafe  requires ;  the  account  of  expenditure  is  ^ 
in  like  manner  prefented,  fworn  to,  and  muft  receire  the 
fan&ion  of  the  Judge.  "Ihe  **  undertaker"  then»  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  the  Grand  Jury,  receives  his  money  from  the 
treafurer  of  the  county*  The  firft  prefentment  is  liable  to  be 
traverfed  by  any  land-holder  in  the  barony,  on  his  giving  the 
pariih  twenty-one  days'  notice. 

Mail  coach  roads  are  determined  upon  by  the  Poft-mafter 
General,  and  the  expence  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  county. 
The  money  for  other  roads  is  raifed  by  a  baronial  tax,  each  ba- 
rony paying  the  expence  of  the  roads  within  its  own  bounda- 
ries, although  it  receives  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Jury  to 
aflefs  the  whole  county. 

There  are  few  turnpikes  in  Ireland ;  but  on  fome  of  the  great 
roads  leading  from  Dublin,  which  are  much  ufed  for  the  con* 
veyance  of  goods,  and  frequented  by  carriages  of  various  kinds^ 
a  toll  is  collefted.  The  beft  roads  are  thofe  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  ^Uon  and  Drogheda,  and  on  that  fide  of  the  county 
of  Meath  adjacent  to  Louth.  They  are  formed  of  a  black 
filiceous  kind  of  ftone,  procured  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity^ 
and  broken  into  fmall  pieces.  It  has  almoft  the  appearance  of 
coal,  and  forms  a  peculiarly  hard  and  compadl  bottom.  > 

The  Post  and  Travelling.  At  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
regular  poft  between  England  and  Ireland)  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  the  poftage  was  fixed  at  two-pence  the  fingle  letter, 
if  under  eighty  miles  ;  four-pence  between  80  and  140,  and  fo 
on  progreffively.  After  this,  many  temporary  arrangements 
took  place,  the  poft  being  fometimes  farmed,  out  generally  in 
the  hands  of  government,  until  1784,  when  the  Irifii  poft- 
office  became  independent  of  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  regu* 
lations  were  ena^ed  for  the  carriage  of  letters  and  newf- 
papers,  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  the  fettlement  of 
accounts  between  the  poft-oifices }  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  trade  wkb  Ireland,  poft^ffice  packets  were  eftablifiied 
between  Milford  Haven  and  Waterford,  in  1787. 

At  prefent  there  are  three  ports,  by  which  the  mail4iag8  are 
conveyed  from  England  to  Ireland.  One  from  Port  Patrick  to 
Donaghadee ;  another  frpm  Holyhead  to  Dublin }  and  a  third 
from  Milford  to  Bolton,  near  Waterford.  Packets  which  carry 
over  paflengers,  fail  from  Ireland  to  each  of  thefe  ports  in 
Great  Britain,  every  night  when  the  wind  ferves»  except  on 
^Sundays;  and  from  Port  Patrick,  Holyhead,  and  Muford, 
every  day,  except  that  on  which  the  Sunday  night's  mail-coach 
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^actives,  but  brings  no  mail-bag  from  London.  Between  Dub- 
lin and  Holyhead  there  are  exprefs  boats>  which  ate  fent  out 
when  the  weather  is  fo  bad  that  the  packets  cannot  put  to  lea. 
-A  new  harbour  is  conftruding  at  Howth,  on  the  outfide  of 
Dublin  bay,  intended  for  a  packet  ftation ;  and  it  is  eftimated 
that  the  average  paflfage  will  be  performed  in  eight'  hours ; 
at  prefcnt  it  requires  twelve :  that  from  Port^Patrick  to  Donagh*- 
adee  takes  four  hours,  and  croffing  from  Milford  to  Bolton 
employs  fifteen. 

Mail-coaches  are  difpatched  from  Dublin  to  Belfaft,  Lon- 
donderry, Sligo,  Galway,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford,  and  Wexford,  pafs  through  many  towns,  eftablUhing 
«xtenGve  communications.  There  is  alfo  one  crofs  mail  from 
Cork  to  Limerick ,  and  there  are  ftage-coaches  to  Drogheda, 
Newry,  Belfaft,  Sligo,  Cork,  and  Limerick. 

Manufacturss.  The  principal  obje&s  of  national  induftry 
^e  now  to  be  enumerated. 

Liken.  The  foundation  of  the  linen  manufa£bire  in  Ireland 
was  laid  by  the  unfortunate  £arl  of  Stra£R>rd,  while  chief  go^ 
vemor.  The  aptitude  of  the  foil,  in  many  parts,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  flax,  and  the  low  price  of  labour,  particularly  fpinning, 
Co  which  fo  many  women  were  bred,  convinced  htm  the  manu- 
fadurer  in  Ireland  could  underfell,  by  twenty  per  cent,  at  leaft* 
thofe  of  Holland  and  France.  Imprefled.  with  this  idea,  he 
feot  to  Holland  for  flax  feed,  and  to  the  Netherlands  and 
France  for  competent  workmen  ;  and,  embarking  in  the  bufinefs 
with  zeal^  expended  in  promoting  it  .30,000/.  of  his  private 
fortune.  During  the  fubfequent  troubles  an  entire  ftop  was  put 
to  this  ufeful  enterprize ;  but  it  was  revived  by  die  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  procured  feveral  z&s  of  parliament  for  its  ^icoii- 
ragement,  and  alfo  for  inviting  Proteftant  ftrangers  to  fettle  in 
the  kingdom.  He  difpatched  ikilful  perfons  to  the  Nether- 
lands, to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  method  of  cul- 
tivating flax  in  that  country,  the  manner  of  preparing  and 
ireaving  it, 'as  well  as  the  procefs  emplpyed  in  bleaching  the 
cloth^  and  likewife  to  engage  workmen  experienced  in  the 
diflerent  branches  of  the  art  to  fettle  in  Ireland.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Temple,  whom  he  had  re- 
commended to  the  King,  as  a  man  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and  who 
was  then  ambaflador  at  Bruflels,  to  fend  him  over  from  Bra- 
bant 500  families,  who  had  been  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture 'j  be  procured  others  from  Rochelle,  and  the  Ifle  of  Rh<£ ; 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  fupplied  him. with  a  confiderable  num- 
ber from  Jerfey,  and  tlie  adjacent  parts  of  France.  He  built 
tenem^its  for  fome  of  thefe   people   at  Chapel-Izod,   near 
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I>iibim>  wjbefii  iit » littli  timv^  300  bands  M^ere  :^  tmrk,  amkr 
the  UtiStion  of  Cotonel  Lawrefrce.  dor^agej  fail  ctothy  6<!k- 
klg,  and  Hnen^  were  fpeedity  made  of  Iri(h  yatn,  eqoadr  in 
quality  to  any  in  Europe^  and  which  could  be  ibid  at  a  le& 
price  than  in  any  other  country. 

His  Grace  ereded  another  manvfaAory  at  his  o^n  tdwii  of 
Carrick,  afligning  to  the  workmen  oneohalf  of  the  honftf  iiA 
dit^  pbce*  Vrith  coo  acres  of  huid  contiguous  ta  the  walls,  fer 
three  iive^,  or  thirty- one  years,  at  a  pepper-coTH  for  the  ftfft^ 
and  afterwards  at  two-thirds  of  the  old  rent.  A41  plms  of 
ifBproTement»  among  a  people  juft  beginning  to  emerge  IfODi 
barbarity,  meet  with  formidable  enemies  fn>m  prejudice  and 
inveterate  habits.  Indolence  and  ignorance  were  the  greateft 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  the  infant  manufacture ;  butliie 
Duke's  perfeverance  furmounted  every  difficulty :  by  hk  e<- 
aidple  and  encouragements  a  fpirit  of  enter^irtfte,  fO  wtt<slr  die 
country  had  before  been  a  ftranger,  was  at  length  excited^  joid 
he  bad  the  fatisfa^lion,  before  ne  quitted  the  goverhineot  in 
i€<(g,  of  feeing  the  linen  bufinefs  in  a  promifing  condition. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  induftry  foon  attra£le4  the 
artitention  of  parliament,  atid  confiderable  fums  of  money  ^rM« 
jfom  time  to  time  voted  for  its  fupport.  That  the  Mifiileft 
xiiight  be  better  fnperintended,  a  board  of  truftees,  wfao  firft 
met  in  171 1,  was  eftablilhedi  and  in  order  that  no  encoutage^i^ 
ment  might  be  wanting,  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  Irtfh 
linen  were  offered,  and  in  1 743  they  weire  difttibuted. 

Under  the  dire^ion  of  the  above-itoentioned  boatd^  die  ca»- 
brie  manufadiory  was  alfo  imroduced  in  1737^  byalir.De 
Joncourt,  who  brought  over  workmen  frdfti  France.  It  Was 
Rvk  eftabliihed  at  Dundalk,  on  the  eftaie  of  Loni  VKcooat 
Limerick,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clanbrafli}>  and  being  fuppMed 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  30,000/.  waSf  in  f^^o^  in  it 
very  thriving  condition.  The  author  (^  a  path]^let  on  llie 
abfentees  of  Irehnd,  pobliffaed  in  Dublin  in  176^5  Taj^  iiit^ 
at  that  period  there  were  upwards  of  one  thtou&n^  fi^lMt- 
dred  looin&em^oyed  in  Iveaving  cambfic  in  the  northern  ^rt 
of  the  country* 

The  preparation  of  the  flax  |)lant,  and  the  vations  operadcms 
it  undergoes  before  It  is  madft  into  etodii  ^ve  emptoymetift  to 
fo  .many  people  in  Ireland,  add  bring  into  the  m^tibnal  coftrs 
fo  laige  an  annual  income,  tlM;t  tl^  linen  which  h  formed. 
fibm  it  has,  widi  great  prwriety,  been  called  die  ftaple  1n« 
nniafkura  of  the  country.  To  gtt0  an  idea  ef  U^  extent  tetl 
inqwrtance,  Mr.  WakefleU  reCm  to  a  tafcfe  (hli^iB^  th^nuin* 
bar  of  aoM  on  wbkh  flax  g^w  in  )8i6«    It  h  ctfpneAfltfm  a 
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letttna  mide  to  the  truftees  of  the  liaea  board ;  but  it  apponrs 
by  a  note  of  the  fecretarf*  that  it  includes  no  piece  of  bad 
i^s  th^  an  acre ;  and  as  a  grea(  number  of  fmall  patches  afft 
en^Ioyed  in  raifing  flax  in  Ireland,  eftimating  them  at  iio^ooo 
acreSj  and  adding  that  number  ta  the  refult  given  by  the  taUe, 
(76,749  acres,)  the  fum  total  will  be  about  loo^oooaores. 
Allowing  the  average  produce  to  be  30  ft  one  per  acre,  at 
loj.  6d.  per  ftone,  the  aTerage  price  iti  the  laft  feven  years, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  raw  material  will  be  worth 
'9500,000/.  « 

The  manuf adjure  of  this  produce  furntflies  employ  to  a  ve^ry 
large  number  of  perfons ;  machinery  .ba$  been  called  ii^  to  aid 
the  effort^  of  induftry;  but  ftill  it  is  obferved,  that  the  iineft 
yam  muft  be  wrought  by  the  hand. 

Spinning  by  the  hand,  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  wliere  the 
fedentary  occupations  of  the  female  muft'  be  fo  often  inter- 
mpted,  not  only  by  domeftic,  but  agricultural  labours,  is  at- 
tended with  one  very  ftriking  advantage,  namely,  that  it  can  be 
fufpeoded  and  refumed  without  inconvenience,  and  thus  fmall 
intervals  of  time  are  filled  up  that  would  otherwife  be  loft.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  women  in  Ireland  feem  to  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  this  kind  of  work.  At  leaft,  fuch  is  the 
4ipinion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  obferves,  that  *'  of  all  women 
the  Iriih  are  the  apteft,  and  beft  calculated  to  fptn  linen  thread 
-wcUy  who  labouring  little  iq  any  kind  with  their  hands,  have 
their  fingers  more  fupple  and  foft  than  others  of  as  poor  coti- 
.dition  among  us.^ 

Tarn  ipun  by  the  hand  is  carried  to  diflerent  degrees  of  fine- 
nefs,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  nature 
of  die  manufaAories  which  have  been  eHablifhed  there^  and 
the  quality  of  the  flax  they  produce :  but,  in  this  refpedi,  female 
Iad>oar  has  certainly  the  advantap«  over  machinery,  as  the  yam 
|iFoduced  by  the  tormer  may  attain  to  a  degree  of  finenefs 
which  cannot  be  given  to  it  by  the  latter.  Some  infUnces  of 
Am  ingenuity  of  Iri(h  women  in  fpinning  are  extraordinary ; 
and  the  following  account,  extrafied  from  the  Belfaft  maga*  ^ 
xia^t  of  the  performances  of  Anne  M^Quillin,  of  Coniber,  ih 
4bt  banmy  of  Cafliereagh,  county  of  Down,  defcrves  to  be-  re- 
corded. -  •*  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  that 
Aane  cannot  fptn  her  fuperfine  yarn  except  in  mild  weather* 
Vtoftf  high  winds,  and  exceflive  drought,  are  equally  unfa- 
vourable :  {he  then  fpins  what  (he  calls  coarfe  yarn,  that  is^ 
from  04  ta  30  or  36  hanks  in  the  pound.  A  few  years  ago^ 
Ae  eonld  fpin  a  hank  of  64  in  t^e  pound  in  four  davs.  Of 
die  finer  ftaple  ihe  cati  now  fptn  a  hank  in  Ae  week,  wiien  the 
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weather  is  favt>tcnble ;  but  the  f]upeiiine,  that  i$  aboat  loO 
hanks  in  ^  the  pound,  requires  nearly  twice  the  time.*'  It  is 
added*  by  way  of  explanation,  that  each  cut  contains  up 
threads,  and  each  thread  meafures  2§  yards.  Hence  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  the  thread  of  her  yam,  of  different  hanks  from  the 
pound  of  flax,  is  in  length, 

Ifiles*      Furl.     Polet.       Yds* 
*  ^    •     I  C I02         6        34  2  Irifli  meafiire.. 

64  hanks    -    -      ^130         7  7  X  En|li(hdo. 

85  hanks    -    -      ^,53  i        f6  sEngBfli. 

and 

105  ditto  per  lb.  no  7  168  600  Iriih. 

lefs  than       \5  ^14  6  7  o  Englilb- 

There  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  manufadture 
extends  no  farther  than  to  fpinning,  markets  being  held  in  chefe 
places  for  yarn  only.  The  Quality  of  the  linen  depends  upos 
,the  fineneb  of  the  yam,  and  on  that  account  the  fined  is  ma- 
nufactured in  thofe  parts  where  the  fineft  yam  is  fpun.  Jn 
many  inftances  the  flax  is  raifed,  fpun  into  yam,  and  wo?en 
into  cloth,  by  the  fame  perfon  and  his  family.  Taking  ire* 
land,  however,  in  general,  the  cultivators  of  flax  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  fpinners,  as  is  {hewn  by  the  export- 
.ation  of  unfpun  yarn  ;  and  the  fpinners  outnumber  the  weavers* 
as  appears  by  the  fame  lift,  in  the  exportation  of  linen  pm. 
Linen  is  woven  of  diftierent  widths,  from  ten -inch  handle 
lilien  made  in  Kerry,  to  5-4th  flieetings  manufadured  in  tlie 
^neighbourhood  of  Coote^hill,  and  of  different  qualities,  from 
coarfe  thin  3-4ch  wides  in  Antrim,  which  fell  for  fixpence,  to 
cambrics  worth  one  guinea  per  yard.  The  width  of  linen  varies 
in  different  places,  in  a  manner  for  which  it  would  be  dif&cuk 
to  aflign  an  adequate  reafon.  The  manufadure  of  fail-clorh> 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork ;  but  con- 
fiderable  fums  are  paid  by  the  Linen  Board  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  fail-cloth^  duck,  canvas,  and  drilling,  fpun  by 
machinery  ^  and  it  is  thought  this  part  of  the  trade  might  ad^ 
vantageoufly  be  extended.  , 

The  bleachers  are  diftinfl  perfons  from  the  manufaftuteTS. 
The  latter  carry  their  webs  to  market,  where  th^  are  pur- 
chafcd  by  the  former,  in  order  to  be  finiihed.  In  that  ftate 
thev  are  fold  generally  through  the  medium  of  fadors  in 
Dublin  or  London,  who  fupply  capital,  that  cre<lit  may  be 
given  to  the  purchafer.     In  Dublin  they  allow  two  m<mths' 
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xreditf  aad  in  London  eight.  The  linens  exported  are  of  a 
thinner  texture  than  thofe  ufed  in  England,  and  the  countrjr 
.trade  requires  a  (touter  fort  than  thofe  fold  in  London.  In 
England  great  fufpicions  are  entertained  in  regard  to-  the  arta 
|>ra£iifed  by  the  bleachers  in  Ireland,  and  on  that  account,,  large 
quantities  of  Uneh  are  imported,  either  in  a  brown,  or  sr  half«> 
bleached  ftate ;  to  aid  the  eflFe^i  of  thefe  precautions  in  pre- 
venting fraud,  gOTemment  has  appointed  infpedors  of  the 
yam  and  fealers  of  the  web ;  and  fecurities  are  entered  into  by 
the  bleacher,  who  is  alfo  obliged  to  regifter  his  name. 

Befide  the  bounties  already  mentioned,  on  fpun  yarn,  there 
are  others  on  feed  fown,  and  three  halfpence  per  yard  on  linen 
.exported,  utider  the  value  of  i/.  6d.  per  yard. 

Cotton.     The  machinery  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
^wright  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland  ever  fince  1785,  and 
many  flouiithing  eftabliQiments  are  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Woollen.  *  The  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  was  long  checked 
and  deprefied  through  the  jealoufy  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  England ;  but  fince  the  AGt  of  Union,  the  two  coun- 
tries are  placed  in  this  refpe£l  upon  an  equal  footing.  Suffi- 
,cieiat  time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  for  very  expenfive  eftab- 
liflimehts,  but  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  this  manufaflure  is 
carried  on  with  fuccefs,  in  coar£s  doths,  friezes,  and  flannel. 
Merino  flieep  are  introduced,  and  fine  broad  cloth  begins  to  be 
made. 

Tanms&ies.  In  Ireland,  notwithftanding  the  number  of 
cattle  flaughtered  every  year,  efpeciaily  in  time  of  war,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  occupation  is  carried  on  to  fuch  an 
.€xtent  as  might  be  expedied.  The  want  of  oak  bark  is  a  great 
impediment.  Birch  and  alder  bark  are  ufed  as  fubiUtutes, 
but  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  good  preparation  of  leather  in  that 
country,  is  faid  to  be  the  levying  the  duty  on  tlie  pit,  inftead 
,  of  impofing  it  on  the  ikin^  as  in  England  i  this  makes  it  the 
intereft  of  the  tanner,  to  run  as  many  hides  through  the  fasie 
liquor  as  poflible,  whereby  the  ikins  are  imperfe£tly  prepared, 
.the  procefs  being  but.  half,  performed. 

Gloves  are  manufactured  in  Ireland,  but  not  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Thofe  called  Limerick  gloves  are  made  of  the  ikins  of 
calves  taken  from  fat  cows  when  they  are  flaughtered,  and  fold 
at  from  t^o  to  three  fliillings  per  head. 

.  Stockikc^.   The  (locking  manufa£iure  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  Dublin,  and  is  very  much  confined  to  the  preparation  of 
.  coarfe  .woollen  articles,  though  it  is  certain  that  this  branch 
might  be  very  much  extended. 

D  d  4  Iron. 
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Iron.  The  manufaAhrc  of  iron  in  Gre^jfc  Btitaixi  is  p8urt^' . 
cularly  favoured  by  the  inexfaauftible  fupply  of  coals,  and  the 
great  perfedion  of  machinery.  It  may  appear  aftonifliingt 
therefore,  that  it  has  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  fifter  king- 
dom, fince,  in  no  country  of  Europe,  is  better  iron  to  be  met 
with  than-  Ireland  may^^roduce  for  all  common  purpofes. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  at  Arigna,  in  the  county  of  Ro£- 
common,  to  erefk  iron«works  on  a  confiderable  fcale ;  hut  .the 
tnanufa^iure  failed  for  want  of  fuel  ^  and  to  the  fame  onife 
may  be  afcribed  the  want  of  potteries  and  fome  other  manu* 
fa£tures,  the  materials  for  which  are  abundantly  produced. 
Hardware  articles  are  taanufa£kured  in  Dublin  $  and  fame 
coarfe  implements,  fuck  as  reaping-hooks,  fcythes,  or  fheers, 
are  made  in  the  town  of  Carlow. 

MrscELLAKiES.  Difliillation,  brewing,  grinding  com,  and 
curing  provifions,  though  they  do  not  properly  fall  under  the 
denomination  of  manufadures,  may.  be  introduced  here  ;  be- 
^raufe  they  are  occupations,  which  like  manufB£bures,  contri- 
bute to  give  employment  to  the  people,  and  to  jender  labour 
produdtiye.  DiJlillatMn  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
.  licenfed  fliUs,  and  to  an  incredible  amount  in  thofe  which  are 
illicit.  Breweries  are  eftabiflied  at  Code,  Fermoy,  limerick, 
Waterford,  Rofcrea,  Dublin,  Belfaft,  Navan,  Armagh,  Do- 
.  Aoughmore,  Dungannon,  and  a  few  other  places.  Some  cjdtr 
is  made  .throughout  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  but  not  in  fudi  quan- 
tities as  will  render  it  a  common  beverage  among  the  pec^fe^ 
as  it  is  in  the  weft  of  England.  The  Cacagee  qrder,.  made  m 
Clare,  is  highly  extolled. --^  Gri/utf;?^.  The  buJiiiefs  of  con- 
verting wheat  into  flour  is  increa.iing  in  Ireland;  a  coofideraUe 
change  with  refpe£b  to  food,  having  taken  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  dbe  country,  wheaten  bread 
begins  now  to  be  much  more  ufed  dian  it  was  foimeiiy.  Of 
late  years  a  great  fale  has  arifen  for  bran,  which  is  carried  to 
the  manufaduring  parts  of  England,  to  be  ufed  in  dte  printing 
of  <:ottons.  There  are  regular'  flour  fa&ora  in  Dubhn;  the 
flour  is  fent  thither  by  country  millers,  in  bags  containing  each 
two  cwt.,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  configned  is  responfible 
for  the  fbivency  of  the  buyer. 

Salting  Provifions.  Lord  Sheffield  (ays  that  provifions  ar«  ^ 
natural  ftaple  artide  of  commerce  for  Ireland,  becaufe  her 
climate  is  better  adapted  to  it  dian  any  other ;  her  catde  can 
vemain  longer  in  the  field,  and  her  beef  can  be  cured  a  greater 
pan  of  the  year  than  elfewhere,  from  the  temperature  of  her 
feafons,  neither  £roft  nor  heat  interrupring  that  bufinefs  for  a 
long  time.  The  provifion  trade  is  principally  confined  to  the 
city  of  Cork,  whence  naoft  of  the  beef,  pork,  and  butter,  pro- 
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duced  in  the  fouthern  diftri£ls  of  Ireland  is  expected.  The 
average  number  of  oxen  flaughtered  is  calculated  at  ten  thou* 
fandy  and  that  of  cows  at  8000.  The  beef  cuired  is  divid<ad 
inta  three  forts :  planters',  India,  and .  common  beef.  The 
planters'  beef  has  among  it  no  part  of  the  head,  neck,  or 
fhoulders,  and  the  fame  parts,  with  the  back*bone  and  ihanks, 
are  feparated  from  the  India  beef.  The  common  beef  is  packed 
up  with  the  addition  of  thofe  coarfe  parts  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  planters'  and  India  beef.  The  merchant  pur- 
cha&s  ^  carcafe  of  the  grazier  by  weight ;  cows,  suid  fmall 
lean  cattle  bring  the  leaft  price,  and  fat  oxen  of  fix  years  old 
the  greateft.  The  meat  is  packed  either  into  tierces  or  bar- 
rels \  the  former  containing  30olbs,  and  the  latter  aoolbs.  of 
flefh  independently  of  fait.  The  expedition  with  whic^  %he 
animals  are  flaughtered,  the  meat  cut  up  and  falted,  and  after- 
wards packed,  is  aftoniihing. 

P^k  is  packed  in  the  lame  manner.  St.  Ube's  (ak,  00  ac- 
count of  the  coarfenefs  of  the  grain,  is  preferred  to  any  other. 
One  half  of  the  hides  procured  at  Cork  are  exported  i  the 
heavy  ones  are  retained  at  home  for  (hoe  leather.  In  iSpy, 
about  3,600  head  of  cattle  were  killed,  and  50,000  hogs,  but 
it  appears  that  the  flaughterin?  of  the  former  is  on  thp  decline, 
while  that  of  the  latter  increates.  In  the  proviiion  trade,  I>ub^ 
lin  feems  to  be  gaining  both  upon  Cork  and  Limerick*  £ac9ft 
and  bams  are  falted  on  an  extenfive  fcale  at  Limerick,  Cion- 
mel,  and  Waterford,  whence  they  are  (hipped  to  Condon, 
where  they  are  finally  cured,  and  dried  by  means  of  fires  made 
with  fhavings  of  difierent  kinds  of  wood,  each  of  which  gives 
them  a  different  flavour.  Thus  a  Weftphalia  or  a  Yorkihire 
ham  is  frequently  made  from  a  hog  falted  in  Ireland.  G/ue 
is  made  at  Cork  and  Limerick.  The  botfs  of  cattle  are  an 
article  of  exportation,  being  fent  to  Birmingham,  where  they 
are  converted  into  fiiuff-boxes.  In  Ireland,  the  horns  are  foft* 
ened  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  made  into  lanterns,  knife*- 
handles,  combsf^  &c.  A  great  deal  of  bone  is  burnt  into  ivory 
•  black,  particularly  in  Dublin. 

Coarfe  bats  are  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  $ 
chiefly  of  wool,  fome  of  goats'  hair,  but  although  goat-ikins 
abound  Chamois  leather  is  not  made.  Large  quaatiues  of  kelp 
iire  manufactured.  It  is  ufed  by  the  .bleachers,  and  is  made 
along  the  coaft  of  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Donegal. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  Lifburn,  Belfaft,  and  Moyallan, 
there  are  wtriol  manufactories,  the  proprietors  of  which  make 
fimriatU  acid  and  Glauber's  falts, 

Glqfs  manufajQories  are  eftabliihed  at  Dublin^  Wateribrii, 
and  Belfaft  5  but  t!he  ufe  of  Engliih  glafs  is  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
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and  the  reafon  affigned  for  it  is  the  want  of  fuel.  Sugar  isr 
refined,  and  houfes  are  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofo  both  at 
Belfaft  and  at  DubKn*  Stone  quarrUs  are  fo  commoni  that 
bricks  are  little  ufed.  The  Infli  bricks  are  inferior  to  the 
Engliih.  There  arb  few /ah  manufo&ories.  Thofe  of  Water- 
ford  only  purify  the  Chefhire  rock  faltj  and  bring  it  into  a 
ftate  fit  for  ufe. 

Fi8aBRl£S.  The  fiflieries  of  Ireland  may  be  claffed  under 
four  heads  :  —  ift.  Inland  fijbery ;  2d.  The  vobiu  fiberj^  com- 
prehending chiefly  cod,  ling,  &c. ;  3d.  The  herring  fifliery  ; 
and  4th.  Thejkell  fiftcry. 

In/and.  All  the  lakes  and  many  of  the  rivers,  abound  with 
trout  and  pike,  the  former  of  which  are  in  feafon  the  whole 
year ;  and  though  fly  filhing  is  practifed  in  fummer  for  amufe* 
ment,  the  fiih  in  general  are  caught  in  nets.  The  rivers  pro- 
duce pike  and  falmon :  this  valuable  fiih  is  faid  to  become 
fcarce  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  illegal  practices  in  taking  it 
at  an  undue  age  and  in  improper  feafons.  The  two  largeft 
falmon  fiflieries  in  Ireland  are  at  Bally fliannon,  in  Donegal, 
and  Coleraine,  in  Londonderry :  the  former  belongs  to  Admiral 
Fakenbam,  the  latter  to  the  London  Society,  who  have  leafed 
it  to  Iriflimen,  by  whonl  it  is  re-let  at  a  conCderable  profit  to  m 
company  who  keep  faft  failing  fmacks,  to  convey  the  fifli  to' 
Liverpool,  and  other  places.  Eel  weirs  are  common  in  almoft 
all  the  rivers  of  Ireland.  Of  this  fifli  there  are  fome  very  fine 
fpecies,  as  the  filver  eel  and  the  fand  eel. 

ad.  The  White  fijherj.  Whether  the  inbnd  fiflieries  of 
Ireland,  as  at  prefent  carried  on,  are  ufeful  or  detrimental  to 
the  country,  is  a  point  which  requires  fome  confideration  ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  food 
which  they  fupply,  can  be  equivalent  to  the  mifchief  they  oc- 
cafion  from  the  damming  up  of  the  water^  by  which  tfaoufands 
of  acres  are  flooded  at  all  feafons,  and  to  the  quantity  of  land 
thus  deftroyed  to  render  the  fifliing  beds  prolific.  Yet  as  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  i^  catholic^  lai]ge 
quantiries  of  fifli  are  necefiary  for  Lent  and  faft  days.  The 
land-carriage  however  is  both  inconvenient  and  ezpenfive; 
Dublin  and  many  maritime  places  are  fupplied  by  means  of 
wherries  and  other  craft,  but  the  inland  places  are  feldom  able 
to  get  frefli  fea-fifli.  Cgd  may  be  caught  in  abundance  parti* 
cularly  at  the  Nymph  bank  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
fouth-eaft  from  Dungarvon,  but  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  not 
favourable  to  the  curing  of  it.  The  fame  bank  alfo  produces 
foles,  plaice,  and  all  kinds  of  ground  fifli.  In  odier  parts, 
turbot,  flcate,  fliad,  fprats,  and  many  other  fifli  abound.  The 
formation  of  a  company  is  ftrongly  recommended  for  the  puri- 
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oofe  of  catching  fiih  on  the  great  bank  which  ftretches  nearly 
from  the  coaft  of  Galway,  in  an  oblique  diredion  to  Newfound- 
land}  at  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  \  and  of 
various  breadths,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  and  more^ 
extending  from  latitude  53^  N.  long,  io^  10'  to  lat.  45^  and 
long.  53  weft.  In  fupport  of  this  propofition,  it  is  faid  that 
the  wellem  coaft  of  Ireland  is  fo  peculiarly  adapted  for 
an  extenfive  fifliery,  that  2000  vefiels  might  be  eafily  loaded 
in  a  feafon  with  fi(h  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the  beft  quality. 
It  is  alfo  believed  that  a  very  produ^ive  turbot  fiihery  might 
be  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 

3d-  The  btrringjijbery.  Formerly  the  herring  fiihery  on  the  - 
coaft  of  Ireland  was  thought  worthy  of  attention,  and  a  confr* 
derable  quantity  of  herrings  was  exported,  fo  long  ago  as 
between  the  years  1580  and  1655.  Of  late,  however,  this 
branch  of  fi&ing  has  much  declined,  in  confequence  of  the 
fiOi  hailing  deferted  the  coaft.  At  Arklew,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  forty  five  boats,  fix  hands  in  each,  are  employed  in 
the  herrine  fiihery .^  About  fifty  fiftiing  boats  ply  about  Kil^ 
lala.  In  bligo,  and  on  the  whole  north-weft  coaft,  the  herring 
.fiihery  was>  of  great  importance  till  the  year  1783  or  1784; 
but  after  that  time  it  failed  entirely.  A  few  herrings  are  ftiiU 
.caught  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  the  quantity  is  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  fcarcely  worth  notice.  A  few  are  taken  in  other 
places  \  but,  on  .the  whole^  the  herring  fiihery  in  Ireland  is  in 
a  very. declining  ftate. 

4th.  The  Jhell  fftnrj.  The  art  of  catching  fliell-fiOi  feem» 
to  be  lefs  underftdod  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  Norway  aad  Scot- 
land.  Lobfters  and  crabs  are  found  in  many  places  \  their 
.  quality  is  generally  good,  particularly  in  Galway  and  Wexford* 
The  Iriih  oyfters  are  very  bad  \  the  grounds  where  they  are 
found  are  not  private  property,  hence,  little  care  is  beftowed 
on  their  improvement.  Whi]^  thefe  places  remain  common, 
and  no  regulations  are  eftabliflied  to  prevent  the  oyfters  from 
being  taken  up  in  an  improper  manner,  or  at  an  unfeafonable 
tiine,  it  is  impoflible  that  they  can  attain  to  the  neceflary  per- 
£e£lion.  The  pearl  mufcle  is  met  with  in  feveral  of  the  Irifli 
rivers,  and  particularly  in  the  Blackwater,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford. 

Foreign  Tseube.  That  part  of  the  Iriih  trade  which  pro* 
'])erly  comes  under  the  denomination  of  foreign,  is  very  {mail. 
Many  eftablifliments,  however,  are  formed,  and  there  is  every 
reafon  to  hope  that  capital  and  induftry  will  be  found  to  give 
it  the  moft  beneficial  efiect.  In  181 1  the  total,  impqrts  are 
ilat^d  at  71055,2x4/.  the  exports  at  59923,112/. 
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THE  metropolis- 
Situation.  Dublin*  the  metropolis  of  Irekod,  is  fituaied 
in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  in  the  county  of  Dv^lia ;  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fine  bay^  about  eight  miles  in  diameter^  called, 
after  the  city,  Dublin  bay.  The  river  .Liffey  divides  die  town 
intp  nearly  two  equal  parts,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  bay 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  preiient  city.  Dublin  is  tWe 
fecond  city  in  His  Britannic  Majefty's  dominions,  and  amyrank 
with  the  fineft  cities  in  Europe  for  extent,  magnificence^  ^id 
commerce.  Its  form  is  n^rly  fquare.  From  the  Rojral  Hof* 
pital  at  Kilmainhiim,  the  weftern  extremity,  to  the  eaftem,  at 
the  Marine  School,  it  4s  two  miles  and  a  half  long ;  and  is  in 
its  greateft  breadth  about  one  and  a  half :  with  fome  irregu- 
larities, it  is  about  fix  miles  in  circumference.  The  road,  called 
the  circular  road,  furrounding  the  city,  is  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
.  and  not  to  be  furpafled  for  excellence  or  beauty  and  variety  of 
prpfped.  Dublin  is  cpmputed  to  contain  about  i6,jpoo  houfes, 
and  to  (belter  about  144^00  perfons  ^  and  is  fituated  in  the 
latitude  of  SS"*  21^  north,  and  6^  2^  wed  longitude  fi^em 
liOndon. 

HiSTORY'  Of  the  time  when  Dublin  was  firft  built^  no  au- 
thentic records  are  to  be  obtained.  The  efurly  Iri(h  hiftonans  are 
vejry  Uttle'to  he  credited ;  the  firft  authentic  account  is  in  Pte- 
lemy,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  140.  The  city  at  prefeot  moil  generally  called 
Ikiblin  has  been  known  and  made  mention  of  under  various 
names*  The  ancient  Irifli  called  it  Drom  choU  coUy  that  is, 
.the  hro^  rf  a  bosal  loood^  from  a  wood  of  thofe  trees  imme- 
diately about  it }  others,  have  fince  called  it  Bally-ath-cUath, 
th^t  iSf  a  Uvm  en  tie  ford  ofhurdUs  i  by  reafon  that,  before  die 
river  Xiffey  was  embanked,  accefs  to  it  was  made  by  means  of 
.  hyxdles  laid  on  the  low  and  marifay  parts  adjoining  the  river ; 
and  the  harbour  was  diftingutfhed  by  the  name  of  Lmm  CluOhy 
.or  the  harbour  of  hurdles  or  wicker  work,  either  from  the 
circttiki(l,ance  laft  mentioned  or  from  the  w^irs  made  of  hurdlee, 
and  placed  in  rivers  and  bays  by  the  ancient  Irifl)  for  the  p«r- 
pofe  of  taking  fijQi.  Dublin  was  called  Eblana  by  Ptolemy  ; 
which. word  is  a  fuppofed  eiifion  pf  Deblana,  the  teiminaooa  of 
two  Britiih  words  ^«/rand  /&««,  fignifying  MmtA  ^a/^,  or  a  Umtk 
fbaHwJf  from  the  Uack  boggy  bed  M  tbe  river  in  ^is  place  % 
9nd  hence  comes  DubUmim  4>r  Dublin.  The  then  inhwitants 
of  TmgpXi  caUed  it  Divelin,  and  in  Welch  it  is  Dinas  Dulis,  er 
the  city  of  Dublin  to  tju^  day. 

Who 
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Wbo  wfte  the  original  inhabitants  of  Dublin  Is  a  matter 
as  uncertain  and  obfcure  as  is  the  tkne  In  which  it  .was 
built.  The  BUfnn^  Ebiani^  or  Deblaniy  inhabited  the  tract  of 
countnr  now  comprfehending  thfe  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and 
part  of  the  county  of  Meath.  Fronl  what  country  this  colony 
came,  is  not  afcertained ;  probably  from  that  part  of  Britain 
ealled  Wales.  Its  contiguity,  the  affinity  of  language,  and  clofe 
unifortiky  of  ancient  religiottS  rites  and  ceremonies,  confirm 
the  o^nion. 

DttUin  has  not  always  bfeen  the  capital  of  Ireland,  nor  yet  of 
tiie  province  of  Leinftet :  Tarah,  itl  Meath,  had  been  for  ages, 
perhaps  before  the  very  exiftence  of  Dublin,  the  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  notwithftanding  no  veftige  can  be  traced 
of  any  pile  denoting  former  confequence.  Hiftory  attributes, 
if  not  the  building,  the  ftrengthenirtg  and  fortifying  of  Dublin 
to  the  Oftrnen  or  Danes,  who  had  fettlements  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  as  early  as  in  the  year  795,  on  the  fcore  of  trade ; 
•but  aided  by  their  countrymen  who  in  838  entered  the  river 
lifiey  wtdi  a  ieet  of  fixty  fail,  they  commenced  hoftilities  and 
ravaged  the  country.  Having  fortified  themfelves,  and  fecured 
their  unjoft  )podeffi<Aii  againft  the  natives,  they  fubmitted  to 
the  yrttnuiMtt  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  titled  him  king 
of  DnUift. .  They  faftained  confiderable  damage  and  lofs,  in 
a  ceittdft  with^  Btien  Boto,  the  valiant  king  of  Clunfter,  in 
999,  when  he  tMk  and  plundered  the  city.  Having  given 
hoftnes  fiar  itofir  future  allegiance,  in  1000  they  repaired  and 
foctiMd  the  dtf  with  new  works.  On  their  converfion  to 
Chriftialiity,  they  founded  the  abbey  of  the  blefled  Virgin 
Mn,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  LifFey,  about  the  year  948, 
foor  Boiediaine  monks,  then  the  moft  celebrated  order  in  the 
wefiem  world.  About  th^  year  962,  it  is  faid,  that  Edgar 
King  of  England  conquered  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  par- 
tiotttaely  the  noUe  tity  of  Dublin  j  but  which,  if  he  certainly 
doA  fiibdue,  he  did  not  long  retain  ;  for  the  Oftmen  were  un- 
danbted  mefterEof  Dublia  until  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  under 
the  Svl  of  Pembroke. 

£AMt  die  year  10  jS,  Sitric  Mac  AulaSe,  aififted  by  Donat, 
bitep  o£  Dublin,  founded  die  cadiedral  of  Chrift-church  in  - 
the  heart  of  the  city.  In  ii6t,  die  Oftmen  of  Dublin  were 
oveidiiown  by  Der mod  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter,  who 
exesrifed  greater  power  over  them  than  any  king  had  done  for 
alength  of  tioie,  and  made  them  his  tributaries.  On  account 
ef  the  ^meky  ezercifed  hy  Dermod  over  his  fubje£ls,  added  to 
the  a|{gnMeatiott  of  a  n^  cominicted  by  him  on  the  wife  of 
Tiemaa  O'Roiifc,  ov  Ruavc,  king  of  Breffiny,  Roderic  O^Con- 
nor*  king  of    Ireland,    invaded   Leinfter,   the    territories  of 
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Dermodi  drove  him  out  of  the  country^  and  compelled  ihe 
Oftmen  of  Dublin,  who  fupported  his  caufe,  to  give  hoftaces 
for  future  conduft.     Dermod  fled  to  England  to  beg  the  fuc- 
cour  of  Henry  II.  in  recovering  his  dominions }  which  he  fwore 
to  hold  as  his  vaflTal.     Henry,  who  had  long  meditated  an  in« 
vafion  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  aids  from  being  fent  to  France, 
to  the  injury  of  his  poffcflions  on  the  continent,  cheerfully  gave 
permiflion  to  his  fubjeAs  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Dermod,  who 
by  promifes  of  large  recompence  in  lands,  money,  and  catde, 
engaged  fome  leading  men  in  his  fervice.     This  circumftance 
laid  the  foundation  of  Englilh  afcendancy  in  Ireland.     After 
various  conflidis  and  turns  of  fortune,  in  which  the  Engliih 
under  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Strigul  and  Pembroke,  (called 
from  his  (kill  in  archery,  Strongbow),  were  nearly  driven  from' 
the  country,   Henry  himfelf  arrived  with   a  powerful  army, 
received  the  homage  of  Strongbow,  for  the  kingdom  of  L«i^ 
fler,  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  marriage  with  Eva,  the  daagh* 
ter  of  Dermod,  and   accepted  the  furrender  of  the  cities  of 
Waterford  and  Dublin^  with  fome  forts.     In  a  perambulation, 
of  his  newly-acquired  territory,  Henry  was  honoured  with  the 
voluntary  fubmiffion  of  many  of  the  principal  Irifii  chieftains. 
As  an  ad  of  favour  to  a  few  who  fubmitted,  he  granted  the 
prote&ion  of  the  laws  of  England  j  and  eftablifhed  a  court  of 
juftice,  and  offices  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  law,  and  held 
a  parliament  in  Dublin.     He  divided  the  diftri£ls  fubjeA  to 
him  into  (hires  or  counties }  appointed  judges,  flierifis,  officers 
of  ftate,  and  every  .appendage  of  Englifli  government.     Dublin 
was  honoured  with  his  prefence  during  the   celebration   of 
Chriftmas,  which  he  kept  in  great  ftate  and  fplendour,  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  people,  fettled  the  aiFairs  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  fecured  his  great  ohjeQt  of  preventing  the  ufual  aids 
aflbrded  to  France  by  the  IriOi. 

Having  experienced  the  benefit  the  crown  acquired,  without 
charge,  by  private  adventurers,  he  diftributed  large  trafls  of 
land  to  the  leading  perfonages  who  attended  him,  in  order  to 
make  the  part  he  had  obtained  defray  the  expence  of  fubduing 
the  whole.  He  granted  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  inhabitants 
o^Briftol,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free  cuftoms  which  they 
enjoyed  at  Briftol,  and  throughout  his  land.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
was  appointed  governor  of  Dublin,  with  a  train  of  twenty 
knights.  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald  were 
made  his  coadjutors,  with  an  equal  retinue.  It  was  alfo  pro- 
vided, that  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  any  chief  governor,  the 
chancellor,  treafurer,  chief  juftice,  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of 
the  rolls,  and  ferjeant  at  law,  fliould  be  empowered,  with  con- 
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fent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  cleft  a  fucceffor,  until  the 
rojral  pleafure  ihould  be  further  known. 

Henry  being  called  from  Ireland  by  the  affairs  of  England, 
Earl  Strongbow  foon  experienced  the  treachery  of  his  pre- 
tended allieS)  and  was  reduced  to  very  great  and  alarming  . 
ftreights ;  being  fcarcely  able  to  hold  Dublin  alone,  of  all  his 
great  acqoifitions.  After  experiencing  much  chagrin,  and  en- 
during a  tedious  illnefs,  he  died  in  1177,  ^^  ^  roortificatioi> 
in  the  foot,  and  was  buried  with  great  folemnity,  in  Chrift. 
Church,  Dublin,  in  fight  of  the  crofs,  where  ftiU  remains  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  William  Fitz  Andlem,  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  founded  and  endowed  the  monaftery  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  in  the  weftem  fuburbs  of  the  city,  now  called  Thomas 
Court. 

For  fereral  centuries,  the  hiftory  of  Dublin  is,  like  diat  of 
moft  other  capitals,  the  narrative  of  confirmed  immunities,  im* 
proved  edifices,  inftitutions  varying  according  to  the  change  of 
manners,  and  occafional  misfortunes.  King  John  caufed  the 
caftle  to  be  built }  Henry  the  Third  gave  the  citizens  a  licence 
to  carry  a  bridge  over  the  Liffey ;  an  attempt  was  made  to 
eftablifh  a  college  by  fome  pious  prelates,  in  the  hopes  of  re- 
forming a  licentious  people ;  Henry  IV.  rewarded  the  loyalty 
of  the  citizens,  by  granting  a  licence  that  the  mayors  of  Dublin 
fliould  bear  before  them*  a  gilded  fword  for  the  honour  of  the 
king,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mayor  of  London.  Lambert 
Simnel  was  crowned  king  ih  Chrift  Church,  Dublin ;  and  the  ' 
canfe  of  Perkin  Warbeck  was  fo  popular,  that  he  would  proba^ 
biy  have  received  a  fimilar  honour,  had  the  courfe  of  Events 
permitted  him  to  reach  the  capital.  In  1534^  the  bold  rebel 
Fitzgerald  gained  great  afcendancy,  and  was  enabled,  for  a  time, 
to  overawe  the  capital  and  threaten  the  caftle.  On  Eafter 
Sunday,  1550,  the  Liturgy  was  read,  for  the  firi?  time,  in  the 
£ngli(h  tongue  in  Chrift  Church,  Dublin,  in  purfuance  of  an 
order  from  the  king  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  year  following 
the  fame  liturgy  was  printed  in  Dublin,  being  probably  the 
firft  book  ever  printed  in  Ireland. 

It  was  referved  for  James  I.  to  refine  and  civilize  the  country, 
wlttch,  after  a  perpetual  conteft  of  440  years,  had  been  conv 
pletely  fubje£ied  by  Elizabeth.  He  took  the  moft  efiedual  ftep 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  difcord,  by  receiving  the  whole  body  of 
the  Iriih  as  his  fubjeCls,  eftabli(hing  circuits  for  the  admini- 
ftr&tion  of  juftice,  and  making  new  grants  of  all  lands  and 
charters.  A  great  point  with  Charles  I.  was  to  unite  the 
churches,  of  England  and  Ireland }  and  which,  in  concert  with 
die  Deputy  StraflFoid,  and  Archbiftiop  Laud,  was  eflFe&ed. 

llie  numerous  attainders  which  had  been  iflued  againft  dif- 
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^fk€ted  perfofls  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James^  and 
the  heavf  reitridions  upon  the  Romifii  religidn,  weix  caofesof 
union  t6  a  large  body,  who>  in  1641,  formed  a  pow«rfal  dm- 
fpiracf  for  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  EnglUh  on  an  appointed 
day.  At  the  head  of  this  confedeVacy  wete,  Roger  Mofe,  or 
Moorci  a  man  of  very  aAive  ta)ent8|  and  confideraole  inflaenoe 
among  his  countrymen,  Lord  Macquire,  Sir  Pbelim  (yNia]» 
or  Neal,  and  Plunket,  three  of  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
old  Irifli-  The  negligence  of  the  lords  juftices,  Sir  William 
Parfons  and  Sir  John  Borlafe,  would  have  rendered  the  city  an 
eafy  and  valuable  prize,  if  the  governors  had  not  been  roofed 
by  the  conipiracy  being  difclofed  to  Parfens  the  day-  before  its 
.  intended  execution  :  immediate  precaution  was  taken  to  fecure 
the  city  and  caftle.  The  difcovery,  however,  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  mafTacre,  which  the  next  day  extended  with  dia- 
bolical fury  over  the  kingdom.  By  the  preferyation  oF  Dob* 
lin,  the  extent  of  ruin  which  otherwife  would  have  taken 
place,  was  confiderably  leilened ;  for,  befides  the  fecurity  of 
its  own  devoted  inhabitants,  it  afforded  refuge  to  nomlicrs  who 
efcaped  the  flaughter  that  then  raged  abroad :  the  moft  mode* 
rale  report  of  the  viAims  who  were  deftroyed  in  this  ikockmg 
infurrefiion  eftimates  theifi  at  40,000. 

The  civil  wars,  begun  fooo  after  this  horrible  fDafiacie,  and 
the  oppolition  made  to  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  overwhelm-- 
ed  the  countrv  with  blobd.    The  loyalty  of  Ormond  (hom  con* 
fpicuous  durmg  this  period,  and  at  the  Reftoration  he  was 
created  a  duke  and  made  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  wfaidi 
ftation  he  ftreduoufly  exerted  hinifelf  for  the  advantage  o£  his 
king  and  country.     By  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  he  was 
difmiiTed  from  the  government  in  1669;  but  after  fome  tinie^ 
and  experiencing  much  ftudied  neglefl:  from  the  king,  in  1677, 
he  was  again  appointed  to  that  important  ftation.     It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  of  his  adminiftralion  that  he  obtained  the  concss^ 
rence  of  Charles  for  founding  a  royal  hofpiCal,  as  an  afylom 
for  infirm  and  decayed  foldiers ;  the  foundation-ftone  of  this, 
his  long-meditated  defign,  was  laid  in  1680,  and  it  was  coau 
pleted  in  1684,  in  the  very  year  of  his  recal.    It  is  called  the 
Ileyal  Hofpital  of  Charles  II.  a^Kilmatnham,  and  is  an  inftk 
tution  that  does  honour  both  to  the  duke  and  the  king.     Tils 
fame  year,  1684,  two  ftone  bridges  were  ere&ed  acrofs  tbe 
Lifiey,  at  Dublin ;  one  was  named  Ormond  Bridge,  aitet  the 
Duke  $  and  the  other  AiYan  Bridge,  in  honour  oT  the  Ead  «f 
Arran,  Ormondes  fon,  and  deputy  two  years  before* 

l3uring  the  (hort  reign  of  James  II.  religious  zeal  fpvead  d^ 
cord  over  the  kingdom,  and  involved  it  in  new  troubles  and 
misfortunes.    James  appointed  the  fdtowers  of  the  duiscli  of 
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Rome  to  all  places^  civil  and  eccl^Gaftical«  The  pbpifh  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  procured  the  difmiflion  and  obtained  the  place  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland  ;  and  Clarendon  de^ 
parted  the  country,  followed  by  not  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred 
Proteftant  families,  who  looked  upon  their  country  as  no  longer 
afibrding  them  prote£lion.  The  charter  of  Dublin  was  no- 
nulled,  and  a  new  one  formed,  which  transferred  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  corporation  to  Catholics  ;  and  the  former 
pofTeflbrs  were  left  to  bring  their  a£iions  before  popifii  judges^ 
againft  the  intruders }  they  applied  to  the  King  by  their  re- 
corder, but  to  no  purpofe.  The  privileges  of  the  Univerfity 
were  invaded,  and  profeflbrfliips  and  other  dignities  endea- 
voured to  be  filled  by  Cadiolics.  This  learned  body  finding  their 
inftitution  in  danger  of  perifliing,  by  Tyrconnel  having  (topped 
the  penfion  annually  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  then 
formed  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  their  revenue,  determined 
to  convert  moft  of  their  plate  into  fpecie,  and  convey  it  to 
England  to  be  difpofed  of.  Tyrconnel  had  it  feized  in  the 
port  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  in  ftores  for  the  King's  ufe ;  but 
by  advice  of  his  more  moderate  partizans,  the  plate  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  College. 

A  rumour  of  a  general  maflacre,  meditated  by  the  Catholics, 
being  fpread  abroad,  Dublin,  in  %  moment,  became  a  fcene  of 
uproar  and  confufion ;  a  tumultuous  crowd,  ran  to  the  (hipping 
in  the  harbour,  to  feek  (helter  and  fafety  by  flight ;  they  fu£ 
fered  an  ecftafy  of  terror,  and  their  friends  were  left  ftupefied 
with  expedation  of  the  fatal  blow :  the  calamities  of  164 1  were 
every  where  apprehended,  in  revenge  for  what  the  Cathohcs 
had  fuffered  from  Oliver  Cromwell. 

James,  driven  from  England,  came  to  Iceland  from  France, 
and  landed  at  Kin fale,  on  March  12.  1689;  and  the  24th  of 
the  fame  month  made  public  entry  into  Dublin,  followed  by  a 
(plendid  train  of  French,  Briti(h,  and  Irilh  adherents.  He  af- 
fured  the  Proteftant  clergy  of  proteftion  and  redrefs,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  defend  and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  Univerfity  ; 
notwithftanding  thefe  a(rurances,  on  their  refufing  to  admit  one 
Green,  a  Catholic,  as  fenior  profeflbr  by  his  appointment,  the 
members  were  forcibly  ejeded  by  his  (oldiers,  and  the  private 
and  public  property  of  the  community  feized :  the  chapel  was 
converted  into  a  magazine,  the  diarobers  into  prifons ;  and  the 
members  of  the  fociety  obtained  their  perfonal  liberty  only  on  the 
ezprefs  condition,  that  three  of  them  (hould  not  meet  together 
on  pain  of  death.  One  Moor^  a  popilh  ecclefiaftic,  and  a  man 
of  letters  and  liberal  fentiments,  was  nominated  provoft  *,  who, 
with  the  afliftance  of  another  of  his  order,  preferved  the  library 
from  the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  army. .  The  manner  in  which 
Vol.  IV.  E  t  James 
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James  ratfed  the  value  of  moneyi  and  eftablUhed  minU»  has 
alread  j  been,  mentioned  • 

King  James  met  his  Irifh  parliament  in  Dublin  on  the  7th 
of  May ;  when  he  told  them,  <<  He  had  always  been  for  Ubenrty 
of  confcience^  and  that  nothing  Ihoald^ever  perfuade  him  to 
alter  his  mind,  for  he  would  have  no  other  teft  but  that  of 
loyalty."  He  boafted  the  aiSftance  he  had  received  from 
France,  and  that  it  fhould  be  his  chief  ftudy  to  make  hit  people 
happy.  Tlie  parliament  attainted  of  rebellion  two  archbHhopSt 
one  duke,  Gxteen  earls,  twenty  vifcounts,  one  vifcountefs,  feven 
bifhops,  twenty*fix  barons,  thirty-three/  baronets,  fifty-one 
knights,  eighty-three  clergymen,  and  two  thoufand  two.hundred 
and  twenty^three  gentlemen,  who  were  all  declared  traitorSf  and 
their  edates  confifcated  or  plundered.  Tyrconnel  was  created 
a  duke,  and  had  20,000/.  a-year  granted  him  out  of  the  for- 
feited eftates.  This  parliament  fat  only  to  the  20th  July ;  yet 
in  that  (hort  time  they  entirely  deftroyed  the  fettlement  of  lie- 
land,  by  expelling  the  Proteftant  clergy  from  their  liTinga,  and 
the  4atty  from  iheir  inheritanc^es. 

After  James's  defeat  by  King  Williaoiy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  he  retreated  to  Dublin,  where  his  friends  were  in 
anxious  expectation  every,  moment  tq  receive  him  in  triumph. 
They  had  deliberated  whelher,  in  cafe  of  a,  defeat,  Dublin 
ihould  not  be  fet  on  fire ;  but  he  charged  them,  on  their  alle- 
giance, to  coihmit  no  fucb  barbarous  outrage  ;  and  advifed  them 
to  liberate  their  prifoners,  and  fubmit  to  the  Prince  of  Orange- 
William  entered  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  • 
Patiick,  to  return  thanks  for  his  vidory.  Oq  March  23.  16^29 
the  war  in  Ireland  was  declared^  by  proclamation,  to  be  at  an 
end.  Nine  years  afterward,  the  city,  in  grateful  qommemora- 
tion  of  their  l^te  deliverance  from  popery  and  flavery,  eseGted 
in  College*»Qreen  the  ftatue  of  King  William  in  brafs,  on 
horfe-back,  placed  on  a  high  marble  pedeftal,  with  the  follow- 
ing infcription :  — 

Gulielmo  Tcrtio; 
Magna  Britanniar,  Frandv,  et  Hibeniia(> 

RegN 

Ob  Religionem  Confer?auin, 

Relittotas  Xjeges, 

Ltbertatem  Afoum, 

^  Civet  DvbfiiiMnfit  hanc  Statuain  po^vere. 

Since  tliis  period,  Dublin  affords  no  hiftory  of  any  import- 
ance, diftinct  frpm  that  of  the  country  at  large. 

Civile  Government.  This  city  m  more  antient  times  was 
governed  by.  a  provoft,  but  in  the  reign  of  Hemry  IV.9  I40S^> 
the  citizens  had  liberty  granted  them  to  choofe  every  yesr  a 
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mayor  aa^Mj^o  bailiflfib  whkb  laft  w«l€  ia  time  changed  to 
(beriffs  by  Edward IV.  King  Charley  IL  in  i66a.gave  a  cdJar 
of  S.S.'$  to  the  city  of  Dublin ;  but  thi&  CoUar  having  been 
loft  when  James  wais  in  Ireland^  a  new  coQar  was  given  in 
x<$97  to  Bartholomew  Van  Homricb^  Efq  y  then  Lord  Mayor, 
in  value  nearly  a  thoufand  poundtr  Charles  II.  had,  that 
this  city  might  not  feem  inferioiff  in  .166$,  honoured  the 
inayor  with  the  ftyk  of  Lord^  Sir  Daniel  Belingham  being 
the  firft  who  bore  the  title.  And  500A  per  ann^m  were 
granted  by  the  crown  to  fupport  the  h<Kiour  oi  the  office. 

CoiiPJjns8.  The  Cradeimen  here,  tls  in  other  places,  are 
divided  into  cempaiiies^  wUch,  are  (o  many  corporations,  and 
tbfIS  diftingitifti^:  i.  Mtrchantu  a-  Taylors.  3.  Smiths. 
^  Bmrter''Chirurjg^ims.  5.  Bakers.  ,6»  Bt^^iers.  7.  Car-f 
penters.  8.  Sbomaketi.  9.  Sailers*  10^  Cooks*  li.  Tanners. 
12.  Talk^'chamUens.,  13^  Skiffnersimd Gkversp  14^  Weavers. 
.15.  Shearmen  afkf  DyerJ^  \6^  Otddfmths^  17.  Cotters. 
1 8.  FAmai^j*  l(^.  Siationw^^  Cutlers^  and  Patnier-Jlainers. 
20.  Brifiklajm  (»nd  Pb^ere.  21.  Curriers.  22.  Hojiers. 
23.  Brewmcs  dati  MeUtfter^-    24.  Joiners  (wd.  Wmnfcotters^ 

Wa2X8.  The  walU  and  fortificatbnsrof  DuUin  were  railed 
by  the  Oftmen>  or  Danes»  in  the  ninth  oeotury  ;  and  repaired 
and  ftrengtheqed  by  them  in  t)m  year  sobo.  The  Ei^ifli  evr 
tended  the  walls  and  increafed  the  importance  of  the  city  con- 
fiderably^  efpecialty  by  building  the  Caftle^  in  1205  y  yet,  even 
at  that  time*  the  whcde  circuirdEerence-  of  the  city,  including 
the  caftle  walbj  did  not  meafure  an  entire' Irifli  mile,  as  may  be 
afcertsiined  from  the  following  connediioni  which  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  the  beft  teftimony  and  the  devaftations  of 
time*  will  allow.  From  the  north,  called  the  ftorehoufe,  tower 
of  the  caftle,  the  city  wall  extended  to  Dame's  gate,  which 
flood  upon  the  rifing  of  Cork  hill ;  thence  it  \f2%  carried  to 
Newflian^s  tower*  on  the  bank  of  die  river ;  then  continued 
till  it  joined  Fyan's  tower,,  and  along  the  Merchant's  quay^ 
until  it  joined  Bridge-gate  oh  the  fouth  fide  of  the  old  bridge ; 
ifrom  Bridge^ate  the  wall  was  continued  to  Ormond-gate,  up 
a  fteep^hill  to  New>gate,  and  fo  along  the  rear  of  Back4ane  to 
Nicholas-gate  ;  thence,  in  a  north^eaft  dire£lion  at  the  back  of 
a  mill  race  in  Bride's  alley^  till  it  extended  to  another  gate* 
caHed  Pole-gate ;  and  from  that  it  proceeded  in  nearly  a 
ftraigbt  line  dll  it  terminated  with  the  caftle  at  Birmingham 
tower,. 

Castlx.  The  Caftle  erf  Dublin  is  generally  believed  to 
hare  been  built  bv  Henry  de  Loundres*  Archbifhop  of  Dublin* 
and  governor  of  tne  Engliih  pofleffions,  in  1 220.  The  entrance 
into  the  caftle  from  the  city  was  on  the  north  fide,  by  a  draw- 
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bridgei  befween  two  ftrong  round  towers,  armed  with  a  poit« 
cuUis,  called  the  gateway  towers*  Other  towers  formed  a  feries 
of  defences  from  the  weftern  gate.  From  the  Wardrobe  tower 
another  curtain  extended  to  the  ftorehoufe  tower ;'  and  thence  to 
the  eaftem  gateway  tower  at  the  entrance  into  the  Caftle.  The 
whole  was  an  oblong  quadrangle^  and  ehcompafled  with  a 
broad  deep  moat,  partly  dry  and  partly  under  water  by  the 
flowing  of  the  tide,  and  a  branch  of  the  river  Dodder,  caUed 
the  Poddle,  which  ran  by  the  fouth  curtain,  and  ftill  runs  ia 
the  fame  diredion,  through  now  a  fewer^under  ground*  There 
were  two  fally-ports,  or  poftem-gates,  in  the  wiih  of  this  fort« 
refs;  one  near  Birmingham  tower  towiard  the  weft,  the  other 
by  the  eaftem  curtain  to  the  offices  in  the  back  yard*  The 
Oiftie  was  not  converted  to  the  purpofeof  the  feat  of  govern* 
mept  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  timet 
there  feems  to  have  been  no  fixed  place  for  the  reception  of 
the  chief  governors  :  they  fometimes  hdd  their  courts  at 
Thomas  Court ;  fometimes  at  the  palace  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  at  St.  Sepulchre's  ;  but  oftener  than  at  any  odier  place^ 
at  the  Caftle  of  Kilmainham.  In  1559,  the  Caftle  of  Kilmain- 
ham  being  much  out  olf  repair,  the  Caftle  of  Dublin  w^  con- 
fidered  a  more  convenient  and  fit  place  than  any  other  for  the 
refidence  of  the  chief  governor.  By  order  of  Queen  Elizabetht 
in  1561  or  1562,  the  Caftle  was  begun  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged 
for  die  reception  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  i  and  has  undergone 
fuch  changes,  in  figure,  extent,  and  beauty,  diat  few  traces  of 
its  priftine  form  remain  at  this  day :  great  part  of  Bnrmingham 
and  the  Wardrobe  towers  ape  ftUl  extant;  and  in  1715^  one 
of  the  gateway  towers,  and  fome  of  the  old  adjoining  bmldingt 
were  ftanding.  As  the  palace  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  it  haus 
already  been  noticed. 

BuiLDiNGfi.  The  buildings  of  the  city,  before  the  arrival 
of  Henry  IL  in  11 72,  were  of  very  inferior  order,  the  better 
fort  being  conftruAed  of  wattles  fpread  over  with  clay,  and  co- 
vered with  ftraw  or  thatch ;  the  inferior  of  mud  or  day,  with 
ftraw  mixed  to  hold  it  together.  A  large  hall,  ereded  by  order 
of  that  monarch,  of  fmoothed  wattles,  united  with  more  than 
common  (kill,  had  fo  fplendid  an  appearance,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rude  natives,  that  they  ftyled  it  a  royal  palace.  The  eftablifh- 
n^ent  of  &igliih  colonies  gradually  produced  confiderable 
change  for  the  better  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  buildings ;  and 
was  attended  by  an  increafe  of  commerce,  and  an  introda^on 
of  wealth  and  refinement.  The  buildings  were  now  formed  of 
rimber,  and  covered  with  tiles,  flates,  or  ihingles.  Some  fuch 
edifices,  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were  ftandin^' until  fatte 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    The  rooft  ancient  of  the  cage* 
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work  hoafes^  laft  fabfifting,  was  in  Skinner-row^  near  the 
Tholfel ;  it  was  called  the  Caririe,  an4  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Kildare.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  die  city  was  greatly  improved, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls ;  houfes  were  built  of  brick 
jmd  ftone,  and  the  city  much  extended.  In  idio^as  appears 
by  a  map  of  Dublin,  then  publiflied  by  a  Mr.  Speed,  the  river 
was  not  embanked  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  and  onfy  a 
fmall  portion  on  the  fouth.  .  The  ground  now  diftinguiflied  by 
the  names  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  Quays,  the  Bat- 
chelor^sWalkythe  Inns  Quay,  and  Arran  Quay,  comprifing  in  the 
whole  an  extent  of  upwards  of  a  mile,  was  then  covered  with 
ooze,  and  overflowed  with  the  tides ;  excepting  a  fmall  portion 
about  the  King's  Inns,  where  had  been  a  monaftery  of  Domi- 
nican friars.  Mary's  Abbey,  was  then  the  extremity  of  the 
town  to  the  north:  Oftmantown,  Grange-gorman,  Stoney- 
batter,  Gbflhemenqge,  and  Drumcondra,  were  then  villages 
at  fome  diftance  from  town»  On  the  fouth  of  the  river  alfo, 
in  16 10,  from  Newman's  tower,  where  Eflex-bridge  Hands, 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  fouth  wall,  the  ground,  .now 
embanked  to  Ring's  end,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fea,  and  covered  with  ooze  and  filth.  The  buildings,  public 
aad  private,  which  have  fince  been  ereded,  have  advanced  it 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  iirft  ca|>itals  in  Europe ;  and  even  in 
late  years  public  fpirit  and  individual  enterprife  have  added  to  it 
Ibme  of  its  moft  confpicuous  ornaments.  Among  thefe  may  be 
reckoned  the  Cuftom-houfe,  the  Four  Courts,  the  New  Rooms, 
the  Rotunda,  theLying-in  hofpital,  and  the  forming  of  its  garden 
into  Rtttland-fquare ;  the  conftruding  of  the  Circus  and 
Mountjoy-fquare,  the  continuing  of  Sackville-ftreet  to  the  river, 
erefling  Carlifle-bridge ;  and,  fouth  of  the  LifFey,  the  magqi- 
ficent  additions  at  ti\e  eaftcm  and  weftem  extremes  qf  the 
Parliament-houfe,  Daly's  Club-houfe,  the  openuig  of  Dame- 
ilreet,  the  elegant  new  (Iruflures  within  the  College,  completion 
of  Merrion-fquare,  which,  with  the  docks  and  canals,  altoge- 
ther ftrike  with  admiration  at  fo  vaft  a  difplay  of  utility,  taue, 
and  fpirit. 

Ths  Bay.  The  bay  of  Dublin  is  nearly  circular,  about  fix 
miles  in  diameter,  communicating  direflly  into  the  harbour. 
The  opening  between  the  hills  o?  Dalkey  and  Howth  is  ex- 
tremely grand :  to  the  north,  after  paffing  the  bold  promon- 
tory of  Howth,  the  flat  but  rich  appearance  of  the  lands  of 
Ckmtarf,  with  its  pleafing  villages ;  and  to  the  fouth,  the  bold 
prefentment  of  the  (hores  of  Dalkey,  Bullock,  Dunleary,  'and 
the  Black  Rock,  with  the  en^inent  appearance  of  the  villages 
an4  wlute  villas,,  form  grand  and  pifturefque  fcenes, .  to  which 
the  Wicklow  hills  and  the  mountains,  from  their  forms  called 
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the  Sugar-loaves,  do  not  a  little  contribute,  appearing  not  un* 
like  extinguiflied  volcanoes.  The  Hght-houfe  is  fituated  at  die 
extremity  of  an  extenfive  mole,  which  projeSs  three  miles  mto 
the  bay.  TTie  mole  is  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  five  feet 
j^ove  high  water ;  it  is  all  of  hewa  ftone,  well  cramped  toge- 
ther ;  and  was  conftrufted  to  deepen  the  harbour,  much  in- 
jured by  two  immeufe  l)anks  of  fand  to  the  north  and  fouth  of 
the  channiel,  called  the  Bulls.  Immediately  above  the  light- 
houfe  is  another  difadvantage  to  the  harbour  of  Dublin;  a 
large  bank  of  fand,  called  the  Bar,  lies  diredly  acrofs  die  en- 
trance, preventing  veflels  of  burthen  from  entering  but  at  or 
about  high  water. 

Docks  autd  Canals.  The  docks  and  canals,  that  pre- 
fent  -themfelves  on  entering  the  river,  are  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  Grand  Canal  Harbour^  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  a  ftu- 
pendous  undertaking.  The  Cufiomhoufe  Dock  is  alfo  a  noble ' 
receptacle  for  (hipping,  and  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly  im- 
portant to  commerce.  The  canals  that  completely  furround 
three  parts  of  Dublin  are  of  very  general  utility,  both  as  to 
inland  and  foreign  commerce. 

Road*  The  circular  road  furrounding  the  city  afibrds 
tnoft  delightful  views  of  the  town  and  country,  rendered  highly 
pickuref({ue  by  repeated  profpe£ls  of  the  Wicklow  roountainst 
the  bay,  and  thofe  bold  features  which  form  its  fhores,  the  hills 
of  Dalkey  and  Howth,  enlivened  by  the  view  of  veflels  under 
fail.  . 

Provisions.  Dut)Hn  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  excellent 
provifions  of  all  kinds.  Although  there  are  collieries  in  the 
kingdom,  verv  little  native  fuel,  excepting  turf,  is  confumed  ; 
coal'  is  fuppiied  from  England  and  Scotland.  Frefli  water  is 
abundantly  obtained,  and  colle£led  in  a  large  refervoir,  fituated 
in  the  fouth^weftern  quarter  of  the  city,  called  the  city  bdbn. 

Churches  and  Places  of  Worship.  Dublin  has  two 
cathedrals,  Chrift  Church  and  St.  Patrick's ;  and  eighteen  pari(h 
churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Michan,  St.  Mary,  St.  no- 
mas, St.  Mark,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Ann,  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget^ 
St.  Werburgh,  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  St.  Nicholas  (within), 
St.  Nicholas  (without),  St.  Audeon,  St.  Catharine,  St.  James, 
and  St.  Luke.  There  are  alfo  eight  chapels  of  eafe,  fifteen 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  fix  meeting-houfes  for  Prefbyterians, 
one  for  Anabaptiils,  four  for  M^thodifts,  two  for  Quakers^ 
oneJewifli  fynagogue,  a  church  for  French  Calvinifts^a  Danifli 
and  a  Dutch  church. 

St.  Patrick's  Church.     The  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  is 
the  earlieft  and  mod  extenfive  ftruAure  raifed  for  the  cele- 
bration 
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bratlon  of  Chriftian  worfliip  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  built  in  a 
•hollow,  which  occafions  the  whole  church,  with  the  furrounding 
dofe  and  contiguous  ftreets,  at  the  times  of  heavy  rains,  to  be 
tinder  w^ter  even  to  the  depth  of  feven  feet  or  more  ;  and  the 
adjacent  buildings  are  Angularly  mean  and  dirty.    It  is  not  in 
a  fkh  ftyle  of  Gothic  architedure ;  yet  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
In^e  and  refpe£lable  pile  of  building.    The  form  is  that  of  a 
CTois,  placed  as  ufual  eaft  and  weft,  in  which  dire£fcion  it  is  230 
feet  knig,  exclufive  of  a  chapel  attached  to  it  at  the  eaft  end, 
with  which  it  is  near  300  feet  long,  and  150  broad  from  the 
north  to  the  fouth  arm  of  the  crofs.     It  has  but  one  principal 
aiile,  with  fmall  fide  aifles,  occupying  the  whole  weft  part  of 
the  ctofs,  and  is,  from  the  weft  entrance  to  the  choir  door,  130 
feet  long,  75  broad,  and  77  high  :  down  the  fides  of  the  great 
aifle  are  eight  Gothic  arches,  on  oAagonal  arched  piers,  which 
fopport  a  timber  roof,  flated.    The  whole  aifle  is  remarkably 
deftijtute  of  any  ornament  but  a  few  good  monuments.    The 
head  of  the  crofs  is  wholly  taken  up  with-the  choir,  which  is 
fumiihed  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  cathedrals,  with  richly  orna- 
mented Gotluc  ftalls  for  the  prebendaries.    There  is  a  handfome 
communion-table,  on  either  fide  of  which,  againft  the  walls, 
are  curious  old  monuments.    The  parifli  church  of  Saint  Ni^ 
chohsj  which  once  formed  the  north  arm  of  the  crofs,  was  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  architedure  with  the  main  building,  but  is 
now  entirely  in  ruins.    The  chapter-room  makes  the  oppofite 
or  fouth  arm  ;  it  has  a  very  inferior  appearance,  being  but  a 
plain  apartment,  with  naked  walls.    The  chapel,  at  the  eaft 
end  of  the  cathedral,  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Blefled 
Virgin ;  but  has  of  late  been  fet  apart  to  the  ufe  of  French 
Proteftants,  who  exercife  divine  fervice  in  it  according  to  the 
rites  eftablilhed  in  the  church  of  Ireland.    The  tower  is  at 
the  north* weft  comer  of  the  cathedral :  it  is  a  fquare  of  3S 
feet,  and  125  feet  high:  on  the  top  is  a  plain  oftagonal  fpire. 
of  ftone,  rifing  fifty  feet  to  the  point.    The  cathedral  was 
^e£led  about  the  year  1 190 ;  the  chapel  of  the  Blefied  Virgin 
fbme  Kttle  time  before  the  year  1271 ;  the  tower  in  1370,  and 
the  fpire  in' 1750. 

Other  Churches.     There  are  no  other  churches  worthy 
of  notice  \  St.  Thomas's,  in  Marlborough-ftreet,  and  St.  Catha-x 
tint%  ixi  Thomas-ftreet,  are  the  moft  confiderable. 
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COMMEBCIAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  EDIFICES. 

The  Thoisel.  The  Tholfel,  or  Toll  Stall,  as  anciendy 
called,  from  its  being  the  place  where  toll-gatherers  attended  to 
receive  the  toll  or  cuftom  of  fuch  goods  as  were  liable  to  city  iqn- 
poft,  cannot  at  this  time  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  objed,  or 
even  of  much  ornament  to  the  city.  It  was  ere£l^  in  1683.  Its 
ornaments  are  in  a  fingular,but  bold  and  mafterly  ftyle;  and  there 
are  (latues  of  Charles  II.  'and  James  II.  very  good,  and  in  perfe£l: 
prefervation.  The  Tholfel  is  fituated  weft  of  the  caftle,  in  a 
narrow  ftreet  of  trade;  called  Skinner *row,  immediately  at  the 
entrance  of  a  very  ancient  commercial  ftreet,  called  Highpftreet. 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  fquare,  fixty-two  feet  in  front,  by  fixty-eight 
in  depth ;  within  is  a  fpacious  open  hall,  with  four  robuft  pil- 
lars, fimiiar  to  other  two  without,  which  fupport  the  floor  of 
the  upper  ftory.  At  the  far  fide  of  the  hall,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Recorder's  court,  where  the  quarter  feflions  are  held,  and  where 
criminals  are  tried,  thofe  indidled  for  treafon  and  murder  ex- 
.  cepted.  Here  is  alfo  held  what  is  termed  the  Monday  courts . 
for  the  trial  of  civil  a£tion3  to  any  amount  ^  and  in  the  fame 
place,  by  an  a£l  called  the  civil  bill  a£i,  all  debts  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  nor  lefs  than  forty  ^(hillings,  are  determbed 
before  the  recorder,  at  a  trifling  expence :  this  court  is  held 
twice  a-yeac  On  the  floor  above  are  feveral  ftately  apart- 
ments, decorated  in  the  old  heavy  ftyle,  adorned  with  fome 
paintings  of  the  mayors  of  the  city  and  of  fome  kings  and  queens 
of  Eitgland.  In  the  weft  front  is  the  Guildhall,  or  coiuicil*room 
for  the  merchants ;  another,  the  largeft  and  richeft,  is  on  the  eaft 
fide,  wherie  are  held  the  city  feafts.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  room 
is  a  handfome  apartment  for  the  grand  jury  to  meet  in :  there  are 
befides  feveral  lefler  chambers,  where  the  city  records,  &c.  are 
depoCted.  Under  the  hall  are  a  fpacious  kitchen,  and  other  con- 
venient apartments.  In  the  hall  of  the  Tholfel  are  eleded  the 
members  who  reprefent  the  city  in  parliament.  Adjoining  the 
Tholfel  is  the^Cro wn-oflice,  and  Court  of  Confcience  or  Requiefts. 
RoTAjL  Exchange.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city,  from  the  combined  advantages 
of  an  excellent  fituation,  beautiful  form,  and  fine  difplay  of 
architeflural  elegance ;  it  is  nearly  iii  the  centre  of  DuUin,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  LiflFey,  oppofite  a  fpacious  trading  ftreet» 
/  called  Parliament-ftreet ;  commanding  a  profpeft  of  great  length 
/  over  Eflex-bridge,  to  the  end  of  Capel-ftreet;  the  moft  po- 
pulous line  of  communication  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  town  ;  now  almoft  equally  divided  by  the  Lifiey.  The 
appearance  of  the  Exchange  in  the  approach  from  Capel-ftreet 

is 
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18  particularly  ftriking ;  built  on  nearly  the  higheft  ground  of 
the  city,  called  Cork-hill ;  it  is  expofed  to  fight  with  confider- 
able  adTanta|e»  and  terminates  the  view  with  an  object  at  once 
grand,  cheerful,  and  elegant.  The  form  of  the  Exchange  is  a 
Iquare,  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  feet ;  with  a  handfome 
dome  on  the  centre,  fifty-five  feet  diameten  Three  fronts  are 
expofed  to  view,  richly  decorated  in  the  Corinthian  tafte  i  the 
two  principal,  the  nor«i  and  weft,  have  each  a  fine  portico,  of 
pillars  thirty-fevpn  feet  high.  The  eaft  front  is  in  a  narrow 
paffage,  called  Exchange-alley,  and  ornamented  with  pllafters 
only.  The  whole  of  t^is  building,  within  as  well  as  without, 
is  built  of  Portland  (lone. 

On  entering  this  edifice,  the  attention  is  immediately  called 
to  many  confpicuous  beauties ;  but  above  all,  to  the  general 
form.    Twelve  fluted  piUars  of  the  compofite  order,  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  are  circularly  difpofed  in  the  centre  of  a  fquare 
area  covered  by  an  highly  enriched  entablature ;  above  which 
is  a  beautiful  cylindrical  lantern,  about  ten  feet  high,  perforated 
by  twelve  circular  windows,  ornamented  with  feftoons  of  laurel 
leaves ;  the  whole  crowned  with  a  handfome  fpherical^  dome, 
divided  into  hexagonal  compartments,  enriched  and  well  pro- 
portioned ;  and  lifted  from  the  centre  by  a  large  circular  (ky- 
light.  On  each  fide  the  twelve  columns,  which  fupport  the  dome, 
are  impoft  pilafters  of  thje  Ionic  order,  the  fame  as  thofe  which 
appear  on  the  outfideof  the  building,  covered  with  a  flute  frieze 
and  enriched  cornice.   The  fide  walks  of  the  fquare  are  covered 
with  a  flat  cieling,  the  height  of  the  impoft  pilafters,  with ,  enrich- 
ed foffits  from  the  pilafters  in  the  centre,  to  others  oppofite  them 
againft  the  walL     At  each  end,  within,  of  the  north  front,  is  a 
handfome  oval  ftone  ftaircafe,  lighted  by  oval  lanterns,  in  highly    •• 
enriched  coved  cielings,  by  which  is  accefs  to  the  coffee  and 
other  rooms,  difpofed  around  the  cylinder  of  the  dome,  over 
the  ambulatory  below.    To  the  north  front  is  the  cofiee-room, 
which  is  an  excellent  apartment,  extending  from  one  ftaircafe 
to  the  other,  lighted  by  three  windows,  between  the  pillars  of 
the  portico,  and  by  two  oval  lanterns,  in  a  coved   cieling, 
richly  ornamented  in  ftucco,  on  coloured  grounds.     In  the 
-weft  is  a  large  room  for  the  merchants  to  depofit  famples  of 
their  war^,  called  the  brokers'  office,  but  ufed  as  a  fitting-room 
for  the  commiffioners  of  bankrupts.    To  the  fouth  are  the 
apartments  of  the  houfekeeper.     On  the  eaft  is  the  merchants* 
committee-room,  with  a  convenient  anti-chamber.    Oppofite 
the  north  entrance,  between  two  of  the  pillars  which  fupport 
the  dome,  is  an  excellent  ftatue  of  King  Ge6rge  III.  in  a 
Roman,  military  habit,  placed  on  a  white  marble  pedeftalcaft 
in  bronze,  by  J.  Van  Noft,  preftnted  by  the  Earl  of  Northum-  > 
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beriatu))  when  Lord  Lieutenant.  Although  the  Earl  was  warai 
and  B6dye  to  forward  this  undertaking,  he  had  not  the  bttuntr 
of  laying  the  foundation- ftone,  which  was  done  wMi  great 
ceremony  by  his  fucceflbr,  George  Lord  Vifeoimt  Townfend, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  adminiftration>  1769,  five  years 
after  the  grant  for  the  purchafe  of  the  fcite,  and  it  was  opeeed* 
in  1779*  The  Exchange  is  founded  on  a  rock,  which  extends 
along  Parfiament-ftreet  under  £4ex-bridge,  to  Liffey4beet,  00^ 
the  north  fide  of  the  river,  and  wdl  known  by  the  name  of 
Stand  faft  Dick. 

The  CtrsTOM-HousE*  The  Cuftom-houfe  is  fituated  6fk 
the  fouth  fide  of  the' river,  more  than  half  a  mile  eaft  from 
£flex*bridge,  on  a  nearly  flat  ground,  with  a  convenient  broad 
quay  before  it,  about  three  feet  above  high  water  marie ;  it  is  a 
full  mile  within  the  harbour,  and  by  its  beauty  and  m^;nU 
ficence  conveys  very  exalted  ideas  of  Dublin  to  diofe  vAo 
approach  from  the  bay. 

The  whole  building  is  isifulated,  exhibiting  four  decorated 
fronts,  anfwering  almoft  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs. 
The  form  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five,  feet  long,  by  two  hundred  iand  five  feet  deep.  Withm  are 
two  courts,  eaft  and  weft,  divided  from  ^mch  other  by  the  centre 
pile,  which,  one  hundred  and  thirty-Kme  feet  broad,  extends  the 
whole  dep^,  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  jointly  the  houfe  of 
cuftoms  and  excife(  and,  befides  all  the  offices  appropriated 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  revenue,  contains  apartments  or  dwelling- 
houf^s  for  the  chief  commiflioners.  The  north  «and  feuth 
are  the  principal  fronts ;  die  eaft  and  weft,  excepting  only  the 
returns  of  the  wings  at  the  extremities,  are  large  warehraies. 
The  whole  is  decorated  with  columns  and  ornaments,  jof  the 
Doric  order,  with  fome  innovations  in  a  bold  ftyle.  Over 
the  portico  in  the  centre  is  a  handfome  cupola,  on  exadly 
the  fame  plan  as  thofe  at  Greenwich-hofpital,  but  of  fome- 
what  lefs  dimenfions,  and  difiering  a  little  in  the  decorarions 
■  of  the  elevation :  the  dome,  twenty-fix  feet  diameter,  is  quite 
plsun,  covered  with  copper  $  on  the  top  of  which,  on  a  circubr 
pedeftal,  is  a  ftatue  of  Hope  refting  on  her  anclu^,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  the  atric  ftory,  and  in  other  parts,  are  ftatues  and  other 
ornaments  in  fculpture. 

The  north  ^ront*  diflbrs  confiderably  from  die  fouth  ;  it  has 
a  portico  of  four  colu'mns  in  the  centre,  but  no  pediment. 
On  the  entablature  over  each  column  are  ftatnes  reprefenttffg 
Europe,  Afia,  Africa, -and  America  ;  it  has  neither  arcades  nor 
recefed  columns,  on  each  fide  the  centre,  as  the  foudi ;  the 
wings  only  are  the  fame  j  nor  is  the  general  eSk€t  at  all  com- 
parable 
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panMe  mth  the  foueh.  The  centre  piles  in  the  eaft  and  weft  - 
iroittSy  which  are  alike»  are  each  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in 
€xteat»  with  open  arcades  below,  of  feren  arches,  joining  them : 
to  the  wiogs,  are  arches  which  give  entrance  to  the  courts. 
Although  Siert  is  no  great  difplay  of  ornament  in  thefe  fronts,' 
yet  from  the  boldnefs  of  the  parts,  and  the  afcades  in  the 
middle,  they  have  a  very  good  efFed.  The  coprts  are  plain 
and  convenient,  the  whole  of  them,  with  great  part  of  the 
north,  and  both  the  eaft  and  ^eft  fronts,  are  built  of  native 
mountain  ftone ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fouth  front,  and  all.  the 
decorative  parts  of  the  three  others,  are  of  Portland  ftone* 

The  long  room,  in  theVay  to  which  is  a  beautiful  o£higonal 
veftibule  under  the  cupola,  is  a  fpaCious  fuperb  apartment, 
fcventy  feet  fquare>;  down  each  fide  is  a  range  of  compofite 
cdiumns,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  walls,  fupporting  an 
.  arched  cieKng,  in  which  are  two  large  circular  lanterns,  richly 
ovaamented  with  devices  in  ftucco;  which,  with  femicircular 
windows  above  the  entablature,  over  the  columns,  pleaCngly 
illuminate  the  room  ^  between  the  columns  are  deiks  for  the 
officers  and  clerks.  The  trial  and  board  rooms,  fituated  on  the 
north  front,  are  alfo  very  handfome  apartments ;  and  the  ftair- 
cafe-leading  to  them  is  much  admired  for  its  light  appearance 
and  ingenious  conftrujlion. 

Tsa  Parliament  House.  Although  Ireland  has  not,  fince 
the  Union,  had  a  feparate  legiflature^  yet  the  building  in  which 
the  ienate  was  ufed  to  fit  will  always  be  contem^ated  with 
Tefpe£k.  It  may  be  termed  the  nobleft  ftru£ture  Dublin  haa 
toboaft ;  and  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  advance,  that  this  edifice,  in 
tke.endre,  is  the  grandeft,  moft  convenient,  and  moft  extenfive 
of  the  kind,  in  Europe.  The  portico  is  without  any  of  the 
nfaal  architedural  decorations,  haTing  neither  ftatue,  vafe, 
bas^elief,  tablet,  fculptured  key-ftone,  or  funk  pannel,  to 
enrich  it}  it  derives  all  its  beauty  from  a  fimple  effsA  of 
fine  art.  This  noble  ftrudure  is  fituated  on  College-green,, 
and  is  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  weft  front  of 
the  college.  The  infide  correfponds  with  the  majefty  of  its 
external  appearance.  The  middle  door,  under  die  portico, 
leadi  direflly  into  the  Commons'  Houfe,  paffing  through  a 
great  hall,  called  the  Court  of  Requefts,  where  the  people 
went  ufed  to  afiembfe  during  the  fittings  of  parliament.  The 
Commons'  room  is  circular,  55  feet  in  diameter,  inferibed  in 
a-  i<|«iare.  The  feats  are  di^Jofed  around  the  centre  in  con- 
centric circles,  one  rifing  above  another.  About  fifteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  oa  a  cylindricri  bafement,  are 
difpofed  fixteen  Corinthian  columns,  fupporting  a  rich  hemi-- 
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fpherical  domei  which  crowns  the  whole.  A  narrow  gallery, 
for  the  public^  about  five  feet  broad,  with  very  convenient 
«  feats,  is  fitted  up,  with  a  balluftrade  in  front  between  the  pil^ 
lars.  Around  the  Commons'  room  is  a  beautiful  corridore 
which  communicates  hj  thr^e  doors  into  the  houfe,  and  to  the 
committee  rooms,  clerks'  offices,  coffee  rooms,  &c. 

The  Houfe  of  Lords  is  fituated  to  the  right  of  the  Com^ 
mons,  and  is  alfo  a  noble  apartment ;  the  bodv  is  forty  feet 
long,  by  thirty  wide,  in  addition  to  which,  at  tne  upper  end, 
is  a  circular  recefs  13  feet  deep,  like  a  large  niche,  wherein 
the  throne  was  placed,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  crimfon  velvet ; 
and  at  the  lower  end  is  the  bar,  20  feet'  fquare.  The  room  is 
ornamented,  at  each  end,  y^ith  Corinthian  columns,  with  niches 
between.  The  entablature  of  the  order  goes  round  the  room» 
wUch  is  covered  with  a  rich  trunk  cieling.  On  the  two  long 
fides  of  the  room  are  large  pieces  of  tapeftry,  now  rather  de- 
cayied  1  one  reprefenting  the  famous  battle  ^f  the  Boyne,  and 
the  other,  that  of  Aughrim  i  they  were  executed  by  a  Dutch 
artift,  and  are  efteemwl  very  fine. 

The  Parliameht-houfe  was  begun  during  the  adminiftiatioii 
of  John,  Lord  Carteret,  in  17299  and  was  executed  under  the 
infpe£lion  of  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  en|ineer  and  furveyor* 
general^  but  completed  bv  Arthur  Dobbs,  Efq.  who  fucceeded 
him  in  that  office,  about  the  year  17399  the  expence  amounting 
to  nearly  40,000/. 

.  The  entrance  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  having  for  a  confider« 
able  time  been  confidered  inconvenient,  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  a  di(lin£);  accefs,  with  fome  additional  rooms.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1785,  a  noble,  portico,  of  fix  Corinthian  oohimi», 
three  feet  fix  inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  handibme  pedi- 
ment, now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Houfe. of  Peers.  The 
entablature  of  the  old  portico  is  continued  around  to  the  new  $ 
but  the  column  of  the  one  is  of  the  Ionic,  and  that  of  the  other 
q{  the  Corinthian  orders  an  aftoniihing  incongruity. 

The  Commons'  Houfe  was  alfo  improved,  from  defigns  by 
Mr.  Robert  Parke,  archite£l,  between  Auguft  1787,  andOdo- 
ber  1794 ;  the  external  additions  render  the  weftem  fide  of  the 
building  nearly  equal  to  the  eaft ;  and  the  infide  of  this  ad- 
dition comprifes  many  conveniences,  particularly  a  fuite  of 
committee-rooms,  apartments  for  the  houfekeeper,  feijeant  at 
arms,  &c.,  and  a  large  hall  for  chairmen  to  wsit  in.  On 
Februarjr  27*  1792,  while  the  Houfe  were  fitting,  a  fire  broke 
out,  which  confumed  the  Commons'  Houfe  i  but  it  was  rdittilt 
on  nearly  its  former  conftruClion. 

CHARITABLE 
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CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Thb  charitable  eftablifliments  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  are 
here  detailed  in  the  order  obferved  by  Lieut.  Archer  in  his 
Statifticai  Survey  of  the  County. 

Dublin  General  Dispensary.  This  inftitution  is  held 
at  No.  a8.  Temple-Bar,  and  formed  on  the  model  of  the  dif- 
penfaries  in  London. 

Hospital  for  Incurables.  This  was  founded  by  the 
Mttfical  Society,  who  difpofed  of  the  produce  of  their  annual 
fubfcription,  at  the  clofe  of  each  year,  to  fuch  charitable  pur- 
pofes  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  In  17  44,  they 
thought  proper  to  apply  their  fund  entirely' to  the  rehef  of  fuch 
incurables  as  were  difgufting  or  offenfive  to  the  fight,  and. 
founded  an  Hofpital.  The  undertaking  met  with  deferved  en- 
couragement, and  they  were  enabled  to  accommodate  twenty^ 
eight  perfons,  which  was  aU  their  houfe  could  at  that  time  con- 
tain; but  the  evident  utility  of  the  fcheme  prbcured  for  it 
fttch  liberal  fupport,  that  a  large  edifice  has  been  provided,^  near 
Donnybrook  road,  for  the  reception  of  a  much  greater  number 
of  patients. 

Mercer's  Hospital.  In  1734',  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer  gave  a 
large  houfe,  at  the  end  of  Stephen-ftreet,  for  an  hofpital  for 
the  reception  of  fick  poor,  and  appointed  governors  and  di- 
re£tors.  The  ground,  being  glebe,  was  given  by  Dr.Whitting- 
ham,  then  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  At  the  fame  time,  the  city 
of  Dublin  gave  50/.  toward  fitting  up  the  houfe ;  and  foon 
after,  feversd  contributions  were  made  in  aid  of  the  under- 
taking. But  the  chief  fupport  of  this  ufeful  inftitution  has 
been  the  benefit  arifing  yearly  from  a  mufical  performance  at 
St.  Andrew's  Church.  The  governors  were  'incorporated  by 
ad  of  parliament  in  1750,  and  enabled  to  recover  legacies,  re- 
cttiTe  donations,  and  purchafe  lands* 

Charitable  Infirmary.  This  inftitution,  fituate  in  Jervis- 
ftreet,  and  opened  Auguft  I2.  1798,  was  the  firft  eftabliOied 
in  Dublin  for  the  reception  of  fick  and  wounded  poor,  who 
are  maintained,  and  fuppHed  with  all  neceflarits,  and  attended 
by  phyficians  and  furgeons,  who  alfo  diftribute  medicines  to 
Tuch  as  cannot  be  received  in  the  hoUfe.  There  are  twenty 
tmiiees  chofen  annually,  who  meet  the  firft  Friday  of  eacn 
month* 

Charitable  Loan.    The  governors  of  the  Chsuritable  Mu- 
fical Society  (incorporated  by  z(k  of  parliament)  'for  lending 
out  money,  intereft  free,  to  indigent  tradefmen,  meet  at  St. 
Aitne's  veftry-room,  every  Thurfday  at  noon^  to  receive  appli- 
cations. 
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^  cations.  To  perfons  well  recommended  money  is  lent,  In  funis 
not  lefs  than  2/.  nor  more  that}  5/.  at  one  time,  for  which 
the  borrower  muft  give  a  note,  with  two  approved  furetiest 
payable  in  foch  manner  as  the  govemors  (hall  appoint :  during 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  they  were  nfed  to  decline  lending. 

The  Magdalen.  This  afylum  is  like  that  of  the  lame 
name  in  London  ^  it  is  fituated  in  Lee{bn«ftreet,  was  founded 
by  Lady  Arabella  Denny,  and  opened  June  it.  1766^ 

Bethesda;  Lock  Penitentiart;  and  Wobkhouse. 
Thefe  charities  are  fituated  in  Dorfet-ftreet.  The  obje^  of 
the  Lock  Hofpital  is  like  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  fiune 
name  in  London,  and  th^  others  are  for  the  reception  anJ  em- 
ployment of  thofe  who  have  received  its  benefits. 

House  oir  Industry.  *  The  Houfe  of  Inditftry  in  ChaaneU 
row  was  partly  founded  for  receiving  fuch  as  were,  by  age, 
ficknefs,  or  misfortune,,  rendered  incapable  of  earning  thm 
breadjT  and  for  relieving  the  city  from  the  clamours  and  impof- 
tures  of.  fturdy  beggars.  An  z6t  of  parliament  was  pafied  in 
17739^0^  a  grant  made  of  4,000/r  to  carry  this^  defign  into 
effefi:  $  and  it  is  fince  fupported  by  fuhfcriptions,  benefa£Hoi|i^ 
girants  from  parliament,  and  parochial  coUeAions.  Poor  per- 
fens  of  every  defcription  and  age  are  admitted  into  this  hcwife, 
lodged,  fed,  but  n6t  clothed ;  for  many  having  gone  into  the 
houfe  merely  to  obtain  garments,  which  they  foon  difpofed  of  for 
fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  now  obliged  to  fqpply  themfelTes, 
by  their  own  earnings,  from  (hops  kept  for  that  purpofe  witkin 
the  walls  of  the  inftitution.  The  average  numbei?  of  poor  an* 
nually  maintained  in  this  houfe  is  1718;^  thofe '  who  are  able  to 
work.are  employed*  and  allowed  eight-pence  in  the  fltilKiig* 
with  which  they  may  buy  additional. articles  of  food.  See.  from 
a  (hop  in  the  houfe.  The  mpdes  of  employment  are  fpinniiq^, 
knitting,  ihoe-making  by  women,  callico-weaving,  carpettiry, 
turning,  making  hair-combs,  making  clothes. .  The  inftruQcncs 
in  hofiery  and  callico^weaving  receive  no  falaries,  but  oae- 
third  of  the  earnings  of  the  children.  The  eftabliflimeiit  of 
fbUp*kitchens,  in  x8oi,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  branched  otit 
from  this  inftitution,  and  proved  the.  means  of  faviog  the  fives 
of  thoufands.  The  diftribution  of  rice,  by  govemmenti ' 
alfo  an  efiediual.  relief* 

The  LTii^fG^m  Hosbitax^  The  Lying-in  Hofpital 
founded  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mofle,  forgeon  and  licentiate  in 
midwifery,  who  fusniflied  a  large  houfe  in  George's  hoe 
with  bed»  and  other  neceflaries,  and  opened  it  for  the  rdief  of 
pregnant  pdor  women,  in  March,  1745  :  be  proCecnted  his  plaiH 
at  his  own  expends,  until  the  evident  ^eitility  of  th^  ififtitution 
induced  feveral  to  eafiourage' ib  kudaUe  an  undetrtaking.   It  is 

remark* 
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remarkable,  that  tUa  was  the  firft  tnftitutiQn  of  its  kind  in  the 
Bridfh  dominions*  In  1747*  application  Was  made  to  Dr. 
Mofle,  by  perfons  in  London,  for  a  copy  of  his  plan  and  regu- 
lations, which  be  transmitted,  and  the  year  following,  a  like 
hofpital  was  eftaUiihed  in  Brownlow-street,  London.  The 
number  of  patienta  making  application  for  admiffion,  induced 
'Dr.Mofie  to  extend  his  views:  he  took  ground  in  Britain- 
ftreet,  and,  at  the  rifk  of  his  whole  fortune,  finifhed  the  gar- 
dens at  the  rear  of  the  Hofpi^al,  as  a  place  of  public  refort,. 
applying  the  profits  to  the  purpofe  of  his  intended  plan.  He 
laid  the  found^tioi^-ftone  of  ike  prefent  ftru£^ure,  called  the 
Rotunda,  on  May  24.  175  if  old  ftfle. .  By  the  expenditure  of 
his  whole  fortune,  and  fome  aids,  wl^icli  produced  B,oco/.j  and 
by  grants  from  parliament  to  the  amount  of  I2,oqoA  rtiore, 
the  building  was  completed;  2,000/.  were  farther  granted  by 
parliament  for  tlie;  Dolor's  use,  as  a  reward  for  his  philan- 
thropy and  fpirited  beneficence.^  A  charter  was  obtained  in 
1756,  incorporating  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  guardians 
and  managers,  and  appointing  Dr.  Mofie  mafter  for  life.  It 
was  opened  on  December  S.  1757,  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  then  Lord-Lieutenant, when  fifty-two  women  advanced 
in  pregnancy  were  admitted.  Dr.  Mofle  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
iatisfa^Hon  refulting  from  the  attainment  of  his  wiihes,  and  the 
tenninadon  of  his  indefatigable  labours ;  he  died  February  i/S. 
1759^  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  By  his  will  be  made  over 
the  hofpital  to  James,  .Earl  of  Kaldare,  and  to  Lord  Vifcount 
Ludlev*  The.  HoTpital  gardens,  for  their  fize,  are  beautiful  in 
an  emuient  degree^  and  contain  an  aftoniflung  variety.  The 
Rotunda  garden  was  originally  inclofed  by  a  high  wall,  which 
was  t^iken  down  in  1784,  and  a  handfome  iron-railing,  on  a 
4waTf  wall,  with  lamps^  thickly  placed,  put  in  its  ftead  :  this 
was  done  in  the  adminiftration  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  called,  after  him,  Rutland-fquaref  H 

This  Hofyital  is  a  principal  ornament  of  the.  north-weftern 
quarter  of  the  Qty.  It  ftands  in  a,  cheerful  fituation  on  the 
north,  fide  of  Great.  Briuin^treety  about  a  third  of  aniriih  mile 
from  t^e  river ;  twf^  whence,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Hofpital, 
exAoid^  the  nobleft  ftreet  in  Dublin)  called  Sackville-ftreet : 
this  avenue  is  150  feet  broad,  very  well  builit^  and  inhabited  by 
perfons  of  the .  j&rft  rank  and  opulence.  The  architecture  of 
the  Qofpital  has  ever  been  much  admired :  the  curved  colon- 
nades in  the  fouth  front  have  no  communication  to  detached 
buildings,  but  were  conftru£ied  merely  for  efied,  atid  to  gain 
a  co^Tt-yard  in  froxit :  the  rear  of  the  Hofpital,  to  the  garden, 
is  in  a  plainer  ftykj  but  elegant.  The  bulk  of  the  building  is 
125  feet  in  fron^  and  82  feet  indepth,  and  is  faced  w^th  an 
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excellent  native  (tone,  both  front  and  rear.  The  interior  of 
the  edifii^e  claims  acknowledgement  for  convenience  and  neat- 
nefs  only.  There  are  feven  wards,  containing  in  the  whole 
feventy  beds ;  with  apartments  for  the  chief  phyfician,  two  affift- 
antSy  apothecary,  matron,  midwife,  houfekeeper^  nurfes,  and 
chaplain.  The  chapel  occupies  the  middle  of  the  front,  on  the 
fecond  ilorv  }  in  the  ceiling  of  which  are  fome  very  fine  bold 
examples  of  figures  and  ornaments  in  alto  relievo,  executed  in 
ftucco.  Under  the  chapel  is  a  fpacious  hall.  A  mafter  of  this 
Hofpital  is  eleded  by  the  governors,  fixty  in  number^  every 
feven  years.  The  Hofpital  is  fupported  by  entertainments  in 
public  rooms  adjoining;  %y  contributions  in  the  chapel;  hj 
private  benefaAions,  and  by  yearly  fubfcriptions  of  xoA  lOr. 
for  each  bed. 

The  Rotunda.  Although  the  Rotunda  is  merely  a  place 
of  fafliionable  amufement,  it  is  fo  infeparably  conne&ed  with 
the  Lying-in  Hofpital,  that  it  is  moft  proper  to  notice  it  in  this 
place.  The  Rotunda  and  New  Rooms  adjoining  now  form 
a  very  diftinguifliing  feature  in  the  city.  This  noble  circular 
room  was  built  in  the  year  17571  for  ^  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment. In  1785,  an  elegant  fuite  of  additional  rooms  was 
beguni  and  the  Rotunda  itfelf  was  much  beautified  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance.  The  foundation-done  of  the  New  Rooms 
was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  July  17.  1785.  The 
tympan  of  the  pediment  in  the  centre  is  adorned  with  his 
arms,  encircled  by  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  New  Rooms  form  a  range  of  10 1  feet' in  extent,  parallel 
with  Cavendifli-row,  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fquare.  The  infide 
of  the  Rotunda  has  a  ver^  pleafing  appearance :  it  is  8^  feet 
in  diameter,  and  40  in  height,  and  without  any  middle  fupport. 
It  is  decorated  around  with  18  Corinthian  pilafters^  25  fe^t 
high,  (landing  on  pedeftals  s^  above  which^  between  the  pilaf- 
ters,  are  enriched  windows,  which  appear  on  the  outfide : 
'the  ceiling  is  flat,  with  large  and  bold  compartments :  the  orna- 
ments of  the  whole  are  now  fome  what  antiquated,  but  it  has 
nevertheiefs  a  grand  efk€t  on  public  nights/  when  illumined^ 
and  filled  with  the  native  beauty  and  fa&ion  of  the  country. 
The  orcheftra  proje£ls  into  the  room,  and  is  generally  filled 
with  the  beft  mufical  abilities  the  city  can  aflbrd :  the  effeft  of . 
found  is  good. 

The  new  room^  are  fuperb :  they  confift  of  two  principal 
apsnrtments,  one  qver  the  other,  86  feet  long,  by  40  broad:  the 
lower  is  the  ball,  the  upper  is  the  tea  and  f upper- room.  There 
is  a  fmaller  ball-room  on  the  ground,  floor,  60  feet  by  24, 
which  alfo  ferves  as  a  room  for  refrefliments  when  the  larger  is 
occupied.  The  upper  room  is  very  elegantly  enriched:  be- 
tween 
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tveen  pUafters  aga^inft  the  walls  are  trophies,'  xi^here  (hields  of 
cut  glafs,  and  other  glittering  ornaments,  have  a  very  brilliant 
appearance:  there  are  feveral  lefler  rooms  for  cards  and  re- 
freihments.  All  the  receipts,  after  defraying  the  incidental 
expences,  go  to  the  fupport  of  the  H^ofpital. 

The  Foundling  Hospital.  This  charity  was  founded  in 
J 704,  but  by  an  zEt  of  parliament,  pafied  in  1728,  the  old 
corporation  was  dtflblved,  and  a  new  one  ere£ted,  comprifing 
governors  of  rank  and  fortune,  together  with  the  lord  mayor^ 
aldermen,  (heriffs,  and  clergy  of  the  city  Tor  vthe  time  being. 
Fifteen  or  more  of  thefe  are  annually  chofen,  the  fitft  Monday 
after  the  24th  June,  to  b^  adding  governors.  By  this  a£k  they 
were  to*  receive  common  beggars,  and  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations, above  fix  years  old,  for  which  a  fund  was  granted  to 
the  governors,  arifing  from  an  efiate  of  113/.  2s,  per  annum,, 
from  a  tax  on  aU  carriages  plying  for  hire  within  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  its  liberties,  and  from  a  tax  of  three-pence  in  the 
pound  on  houfes.     By  another  a£l,  from  March  25.  1730,  the 

f  governors  were  to  receive  into  the  houfe  all  expofed  and  de-- 
erted  children  of  either  fex ;  and,  for  further  aid,  an  additional 
tax  of  three^pence  in  the  pound  was  laid  on  houfes.  The 
younger  children  are  fuckled  by  nurfes  maintained  in  the  houfe 
until  proper  nurfes  in  the  country,  with  proper  certificates,  can 
be  provided,  with  whom  they  remain  till  they  are  fix  years  old. 
VThen  removed  to  town,  they  are  inilru£ted  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  afterwards 
fent  to  the  (pinning  or  fome.  other  fchool,  until  they  are  put 
apprentices. 

Orphan  Houses  for  Girls  and  for  Boys.  The  firft  of 
thefe  uiftitutions  was  opened  in  1 791,  the  latter  in  1793  :  they 
are  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions :  the  children  are 
maintained,  educated,  and  apprenticed. 

Masonic  Female  Orphans'  School.  In  May  1797,  thi$ 
iBfttttttion  was  founded  for  reHef  of  the  deftitute  female  chil- 
dren of  free-mafons,  and  by  the  help  of  voluntary  ful;>fcrip- 
tions,  the  encouragement  of  the  grand  lodge,  and  an  annual 
charity  fermon,  the  committee  have  been  enabled  to  take  pre* 
mifes  in  Gordon's  Lane,  Charlemont-ftreet,  and  to  maintain  and 
educate  a  great  number. 

Patricians.  Thefe  are  a  large  and  ufeful  body  of  men, 
who  contribute  toward  maintaining  a  number  of  orphans.  Any 
perfon  may  belong  to  this  fociety,  on  paying  an  annual  fum  of 
fix  BritiOi  (hillings. 

Strangers'  Friends*  Society.  This  inftitution  was  formed 

iff  1790.    No  recommendation  is  required,  but  evident  diftrefs* 

On  receiving  ilotice,  from  whatever  quarter,  of  perfons  known, 
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or  €uTpeae4  to  1»€  in  diftrefs^  a  Tifitor  is  appobted)  who 
ciomefi  at  an  unexpeAed  time  ;  and  if  the  diftrefs  is  found  to 
be  real,  relief  is  afforded  and  continued* 

Rei»rc£B  Literary  TsiAcaERa.  tliis  focietv  is  for  the 
fupport  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  its  members,  aad  is 
rather  a  benefit  fociety  than  one  for  cfaaritabk  purpofes. 

SodfiiT  fOR  RsLXBF  OF  SxcK  LoDGCRs.  The  nature  of 
this  inftitution  is  explained  in  its  name.    It  began  in  1790. 

The  feikiwing  charities  require  only  to  be  named  to  4hew 
tlieir  nature  and  utility. 

FSFTER  Iiosi»lTAL>^^--Smithfield  ;  eftabUflied  in  1801* 

DiiKN&MtT  FOR  THE  Infamt  Poor.  (^wned  March  2;* 
iSoo^  in  Eaoheqoer'^ftreet. 

OftARITABLR  DxsiFEiraaJLr.  Opened  in  November  1794,  in 
Meath-ftreet.  There  b  alio  a  Difpenfary  for  the  pariOies  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  George,  held  in  Denmark-ftreetp 
^^ich  was  the  firft  of  the  kind  eftabllQied  in  Dublin. 

Ck>raT7  OP  Du8U«9  OR  Meath  Ho^ttal, — 4S  £tiaateii^n 
the  Upper  Coombe;  it  was  appointed  the  infirmary  fior  the 
county  of  Dublin,  by  ad  of  parliament,  in  1774.  It  was  firft 
ififtituted  for  the  relief  of  poor  manufadurers  in  the  £arl  of 
Meath's  Liberty,     it  is  fupportod  by  prirate  f ubfbriptions. 

Snmotr's  HoapiVALi  Great  Bntmn^Jhrnt.  This  Qoipital 
w'as  incorporated  by  a^  of  parliament,  in  March  1 760,  and 
opened  in 'November  1781,  for  the  reception  of  poor,  def^yed^ 
blind,  and  gouty  men ;  the  annual  income  is .  2,500/i,  ^and  it 
conftantW  fupports  '^  gouty,  and  36  blind  men*  who  are 
comfortably  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged. 

SwnPT'fi  HoaragpAL,  obl  St.  FatsucK's  Hospstjul  7o»  Lvma- 
TICS  AMD  IttCOTS.  This  charity  was  fonnded  m  X745f  by 
Dr.u  Jonat3ian  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrkk^Sy  and  incoffxxrated  by 
charter  Auguft  6.  1746.  The  Dean  bequeathed  ix^oo/.  finr 
this  hofpital.  The  truftees  purchafed  an  eflate  of  400/,  per 
annum,  and  die  fund  has  been  finoe  confiderably  aagmenfsd 
by  legacies,  but  it  is  not  fufBcient  for  more  than  3S  lanadcs 
and  ideots,  and  ia  more  patients  received  as  boarders,  for  tbe 
fum  of  thirty  gnineas  each.  The  men  and  \inomen  aaehcpS 
apart  from  each  other,  by  a  divifion  in  the  building. 

Stephens'  Hospital,  Stephen^ -lanei  James  Jlrtet*  In  tX7SO» 
Dr.  Stephens,  an  eminent  pfayficiaU)  bequeathed  6oo/.  a^^year 
to  hts  fitter  forjifejand  after  her  deceafe,  tf^  truftees,  bx 
ere£^ing  and  endowing  an  hofpital,  for  tbe^  relief  and  maiittB* 
nance  of  curable  poor  perfons.  Mrs.  Stephens,  in  I720f  bqgan 
to  build  on  a  more  extenfive  plan  tiian  the  fund  would  fupport^ 
but,  by  the  affiftance  of  benefa^licms,  was  enabled  to  complete 
two -thirds  of  the  building,  and  furnish  accommodations  for  40 

pad^ts 
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patieiiU  in  1724.  An  a£l  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  17291 
appoioting  23  gOTemorf,  and  their  fuccefibrs,  with  power  to 
parchafe  lands  to  the  amount  of  :t>ooo/.  a-year,  and  to  have  a 
common  feal.  A  third  of  thi^  hofpital  remaining  unfiniflied,  the 
governors  opened  a  fubficriptiqn,  which  brought  in  1,400/.,  and 
0$  Mrs.  Stephens  continued  to  pay  450/.  per  annum,  the  b.uild^ 
ing  was  foon  completed,  and  rendered  capable  of  containing  300 
patients.  They  fupport  in  the  hofpital,  copilantly,  70  poor 
decayed  hoi^keepers,  tradesmen,  fervaots  pf  both  fexes,  and 
poor  labourersj  befides  extems,  who  attend  for  advice  and 
medicine. 

HiCHQtASfs  Hospital,  Frmnds^firuty  united  niokh  that  of  St. 
Cathabinb's.  This  eftablifliment  was  opened  April  i.  1753, 
and  is«capable  of  receiving  40  internal  furgical  patients. 

WfiSTMOESJUAND  LocK:  HospITAL,  Townfend^Jlre€tj^^w2S 
opened  for  the  indifcriminate  admiffion  of  all  indigent  per-^ 
ioos,  (Ml  November  20.  1792.  An  eftabliihment  lias  been 
lately  ^dded  for  relief  of  ruptured  poor.  . 

Ouzel  Galley.  The  deGgn  of  this  refpe£}able  foundation, 
IS  to  determine  commercial  differences  by  arbitration,  fuper- 
feding  the  neceflity  of  going  to  law,  or  liiigating  matters  that 
are  o?  Ufttle  moment.  This  ufeful  fociety  applies  the  cofts,  that 
ace  decreed  againft  the  parties,  to.  charitable  purpofes. 

Rathjfabvham  Sick  Poor  DispenSAtiT,— eftablilbed  on 
March  25.  180I9  for  relief  of  the  iGck  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rathfarnham.  Any  labourer,  lofing  his  work  by  ficknefs,  has 
oiedicsfl  relief,  and  is  allowed  three  (hillings  per  week  during  his 
ASnefs  or  incapacity  to  work.  There  is  another  chariuble  in- 
ftittttion,  fupported  witijt  great  fpirit  by  the  gentlemen  of  this 
peighbourhood,  which  is  thz,i  of  dtftributing  wheat-meal,  oat- 
i»eal,  herrings,  and  other  proviiions  to  the  poor,  confiderably 
uo4er  die  market  price. 

CoNFiKSD  Dbbtobs.  — —  PowcU,  Efq.  has  vefted  800/. 
ki  (be  lord  mayor  and  aldermen's  hands,  from  the  intereft  of 
which  a  benefa£lioa  of  a  twclvepenny  baf,  a  piece  of  beef, 
ibme  fuel,  and  u.  ij.  in  cafii,  are  given  on  Chriftmas-eve  to 
each  confined  debtor. 

Bmioocgb    There  are  fix  bridges  over  the  Liffey ;  namely, 
£l!es«  Ormond,  Old  Bridge,  Bl(KKly  Bridge,  Allen,  otherwife 
caUed  Queen's  Bridge,*  and  Carlifle  Bridge.    Of  thefe  the  firft^ 
is  ctttHled  to  a  particular  defcription  as  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  city. 

Essex  Bridge.  EfTex  Bridge  was  firft  built  in  1676^  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  Jervis*  during,  the  adminiftr^tion  of  Arthur 
£arl  of  Eflex,  whofe  name  it  bears ;  but  being  greatly  decayed, 
ma  dtfant  ftrudure  was  undertaken  in  17531  "P^'^  ^^^  model 
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of  Weftminfter  Bridge,  and  completed  in  17559  at  an  espeoce 
of  ao,66i/.  lis.  4^/.  Between  the  land  abutments,  Efiex  Bridge 
is  250  feet  long,  and  51  feet  broad  ;  being  feren  feet  wider  than 
Weftminfter  Bridge,  which  is  onlj  44  feet  broad,  although 
more  than  four  times  the  length  of  the  other.  Effex  Bridge 
cofififts  of  five  femicircular  arches,  the  centre  and  wtdeft  of 
Mrhich  is  48  feet  fpan.  It  is  of  very  eafy  afcent,  and  con- 
feflediy  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfiiip. 

PxjLCES  OF  Amusemsnt.  In  thefe  Dublin  does  not  abound* 
The  Rotunda  has  already  been  mentioned,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  Lying-in  Hofpital. 

The  Theatre.  Nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  Theatre 
intitles  it  to  particular  notice :  it  is  of  moderate  fize,  suid  rather 
humbly  than  fplendidly  decorated.  It  has  ferved  as  a  nurfeij 
for  much  of  the  talent  which  has  been  moft  fuccefsfally  dtf- 
played  in  London,  and  fometimes  as  a  retreat  for  thofe  whom 
caprice  had  removed  from  the  height  of  public  &vour,  or  whom  ' 
age  or  infirmity  had  rendered  defirous  of  more  eafe  dian  a 
London  engagement  aflbrds. 

Streets  and  Squares.  Th(#  improvement  of  the  city  in 
recent  times  has  at  leaft  kept  pace  virith,  if  it  has  not  oat- 
ftripped,  that  of  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  Britifli  domi- 
nions. The  improvement  of  Sackville-ftreet  and  Dame-ftreety 
the  building  of  Merrion-fquare,  and  many  other  grand  and 
beautiful  undertakings  of  the  fame  kind,  fliew  at  once  the  ttiw 
extinguiflied  fpirit  and  the  increafing  profperity  <^  the  people. 

St.  Steiphen*6  Green.  The  fpacious  area,  callcNl  Saint 
Stephen's  Green,  is  efteemed  the  largeft  fquare  in  any  dty  in 
Europe :  the  circumference,  by  the  hpufes,  has  been  nioft  com- 
monly eftimated  an  Englifh  mile,  but  is  fomewhat  about  two 
hundred  yards  fliort  of  that  meafurement.  The  houfes  arcMUid, 
are  moftly  in  the  modern  plain  tafte  of  building,  and  of  brick; 
fome  are  large  dwellings,  with  high  flights  of  fteps  to  the  doors, 
which  give  them  a  refpe£iab1e,  if  not  a  grand  appearance. 
Inclofed  bv  a  low  wall,  from  a  carriage-way  around,  is  a  broad 
gravel-walk,  which  encompafl!es  the  Green,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  foiTe.  On  each  fide  of  the  walks  are  lime-trees, 
which,  when  in  leaf,  diffufe  an  effe£t  and  cheerfulnefs,  which 
without  them  the  fquare  could  not  impart.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Green  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  George  11.  in  a  Roman 
military  habit,  caft  in  brafs  by  Van  Nod,  and  ere£led  in  1758. 
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Each  coaft  of  {(eland  fumilhes  a  number   of  detached 
iflands. 

Eastern. 
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Sa8TE&h.  Beginning  with  the  eaft  from  the  bay  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  the  firft  are> 

The  Ctfplands.  Thefe  two  iflands  are  naraed.after  a  family 
which  formerly  flouriflied  in  Ulidia. 

Bmry.  The  next  is  the  lile  of  Bony}  and  there  are  on 
that  fide  no  others  worth  bbferving  in  coafting  toward  the 
fliore  of  Dublin;  for  thofe  of  Loughlane,  and  one  or  two 
finall  ones  in  the  haven  o(  Carlingford,  and  fome  other  mere  ' 
rocks  difperfed  in  the  fea,  are  too  inconfiderable  to  be  notiqed. 
Holm  Patrick f  or  the  IHe  of  St.  Patricky  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Dublin ;  it  is  fo  called,  at  lead  traditionally,  in  memory  of  that 
faint's  landing  there  in  43a,. from  whence  he  pafied  over -to  the 
Continent,  to  plant  Chriftianity  there. 

Skerres.  The  rocky  iflands^  called  the  Sherresy.  are  next  to 
thefe  $  and  on  the  fame  coaft  b  Lambey^  called  Limnas  by 
Pluiy ;  and  by  Ptolettiy,  l^imni ;  where,  as  tradition  goes,  St. 
Neflan  was*  frequent  in  watching,  fafting,.  and  praying. 

DMiy.  D^key  lies  three  miles  foutherly  from  hence,  called 
byibme  St.  Sennet's  lAand ;  from  whence  coafting  along  the 
ihore,  by  the  lands,  called  the  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Grounds,  feamen  come  to  Iffgeri,  or  the  little  ifland  belong- 
ing to  the  county  of  Wexford,  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  Edros 
of  Pliny.  Next  to  thefe  are  thofe  called  the  Saltes  Iftandsy 
which  are  thought  likewife  to  belong  to  this  county. 

SoDTHEBN  IsiiANDS.  Proceeding  now  to  the  fouth-eaft  and 
fouthem  coafts,  the  firft  little  ifland  is  that  called  Capely  three 
or  four  miles  diftant  from  the  port  of  Youghal.  .  More  to  the 
fonth  are  Cotten  IJlandy  Deftony  DacoUon^  Cray,  and  Doubin : 
with  others  of  lefs  note. 

More  to  the  weft  appears  the  ifland  called  by  feamen  Cape  Ciare^ 
Mrbere  St.  Kiaran  the  elder  was  born  ;  and  lower  in  the  Bay  of 
Baltimore  are  many  other  iflands,  among  which  are  Imjhjiircan 
^and  Imfhhrcany  Anghra^  the  long  ifland,  the  ifle  called,  the 
Hor/t^  and  lower  in  the  Bay  of  B.mtry  the  Ifle  of  Whiddy. 

WsfiTBRN  Islands.  On  the  fouth-weft,  at  fome  diftance  in 
the  main,  appear  three  iflands,  the, greateft,^ called  the  Cow, 
ihe  fecond  the  BtsN,  the  third  the  Ca^.  In  the  mo^tli  of  the 
river  Ktlmar,  are  alfo  fome  fmall  iflands^. and  pearls  are  found 
in  the  fliells  of  this  river,  and  on  the  neighbouring  coaft. 

Sheltges.  In  the  Main  are  aifo  the  three  SkelegcSy  i)ting  rocky 
iflands }  in  one  of  which  was  an  Abbey,  dealcated  to  St.  Mi- 
chael, but  afterwards  tranflated  to  the  continent. 

Vfilentia.  Next  to  thefe  is  tlie  Ifland  oi  FaUntia,  or  Dariry, 
which  for  fome  miles  over  againft  the  (hore  of  Kerry,  is  divided 
with  a  (mall  frith  from  the  continent* 

Bh/kets.    More  to  the  north  lie  the  Bla/kets,  with  the  ad- 
F  f  3  jacent 
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jacent  rocks ;  Ims  Cutie,  or  Inir  pdtihigf  are  witkin  the  DKmtli 
of  the  river  Shannon,  and  were  an  epifcopal  fee. 

Ifles  ofJrran.  The  thre^  iflandj  of  Arran  lie  at  the  enttance 
of  the  Bay  of  Galway,  the  biggeft  is  called  KUlenoji  the  next 
Kiiromn^  and  the  third  Shere ;  but  others  diftinguilh  them  by- 
the  names  of  Inifcer^  Inifmane^  and  Arranmore :  the  laft  is  the 
chief  of  them,  fignifying  Great  Arran j  and  called  Ukewife  Am^ 
fian-emb,  or  Aran  of  the  Saints,  from  the  fepiilchre  of  the  faints 
buried  there.  In  1661,  thefe  ifles  gave  title  to  an  earl^  in  the 
perfon  of  Richard,  fecond  fon  to  Jsmies,  Dulbe  of  Ormond  \  but 
he  dying  without  iffue  male,  the  honour  was  revived  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  conferred  on  Charles  Butler,  brother  to  the  late 
/  Duke,  in  1693. 

There  are  many  little  iflands  between  Amn  and  the  ccmd* 
nent;  but  more  to  the  north:  among  others,  are  ArtUttafif 
liatienvraher^  Imlbarke^  the  Ifland  of  Ccinis,  and  InisJfe'foid^ 
that  id,  the  ifland  of  JVlnte  Heifer^  where  great  heaps  of  amber* 
greafe  are  fometimes  found.  On  the  fiune  coaft  appear  Ims^ 
turk  and  Cerey^  between  thefe  and  the  continent  Ke  naany  little 
iflands  in  the  Bay  of  Barifoiy  next  the  two  AMlf,  or  AU/s,  the 
greater  and  the  lefs  ;  and  that  rock,  fo  well  knowh  to  feameOy 
called  the  Black  Rock,  and  then  Irfi^er  and  Davilam 

No&TitEnN  Islands.  After  fome  fmalt  iflands  which  lie 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Erer,  and  the  ports  of  Donegal  and 
Calabar,  are  the  ifles  called  the  Narii  Afrant^.  to  diftiiigixilh 
them  from  the  other  Arrans  already  mentibned ;  near  to  .wln^ 
lie  the  rocks  which  feamen  call  the  &img$ ;  next  are  CUiagb 
and  T&rrcy  more  to  the  eaft,  lying  eight  miles  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  pretty  fertile  foil. 

Inis  Oen.  Inis  Oen,  or  the  Ifland  of  Eugenins,  though  called 
an  ifland,  is  indeed  a  peninfula,  and  joined  to  the  continent  bj 
aft  ifthmus  \  the  greateft  ornament  of  which  is  Londonderry. 

StrahuL  The  next  are  Ghjfedy  and  Strahaly  or  Inis  S^alml^ 
being  rocky  iflands,  frequented  by  tortoifes  that  betake  them- 
felves  thither  to  fleep  and  breed. 

Raghiin.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  Skerres^  and  after  them. 
Raghlin,  which  is  part  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  diftant  a  league 
from  the  continent,  and  is  called  Rtonea  by  Pliny;  but  the  lTi& 
hiftorians  call  it  Rocam,  or  J^ecrain. 

Nine  Maids.  Between  that  and  the  continent  lie  fome  finall 
iflands,  and  more  fouthward  nine  rocky  one^  called  the  Nime 
Maids y  not  far  from  the  peninfula  of  Magii;  and  next  to  Aefe 
are  the  Coplandsy  already  noticed. 
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FOURTH  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

SBTTLElilENTS  AND  COLONIES 

TlNDER  this  htad  it  is  purpofed  to  gtve  an  account  of 
^  the  Dependendes  of  tne  Britilh  Crown  in  all  parts  oC 
the  World. 

£tmopi:. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Situation.  Man  is  an  ifland  in  the  Iri{h  fea,  diflHtit  from; 
St«  Bee'»  Head»  in  Cumberland,  thirty  nautical  miles ;  from 
Bimow^head,  in  Scotland^  fixteen ;  and  from  Strangford,  m 
Irdand,  twenty-feven  miles  ^  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of 
the  ifland  being  fifty*four  degrees  and  iixteen  minutes  north. 
Its  length  rather  exceeds  thirty  miles,  and  its  breadth  ten,  at 
the  greateft  width}  and  running, out  to  Tery  narrow  points  at 
the  extreme  ends.  The  circumference  is  feventy  noiles,  and  the 
contents  of  the  whole  two  hundred  and  twenfcy  fquare  miles ; 
of  which,  the  centre  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  range  of  heathy 
mounlaiQS,  now  partially  exhibiting  cultivated  fpots.  Thi^ 
ifle^  although  forming  the  centre  of  the  Britiih  empire,  and  oc» 
ciipyHig  a  very  con^icuous  ftation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
niaay  powerful  ftates^  was  yet  fo  little  known  to.  or  noticed  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  natives  account  for  its  acknowledged 
obfcttrity  in  thofe  early  times,  by  afcribing  its  concealment  to 
niagical  arts* 

Najm*'   The  name  of  Man  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  refer  to 

its  fituatioa  amidft  fuxrounding  kingdoms,  from  the  Saxon 

r  f  4  word 
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word  "  Mang,"  or  «  Among :"  others  believe  it  to  be  deriTed 
from  Maune,  the  fumame  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  the  natives,  who 
call  it  in  their  own  language  Manning,  liave  a  tradition  that  is 
wa^  (b  defignated  from  a  prince,  who  is  ftili  the  hero  of  their 
'  fables,  called  Mananan. 

Settlement.  This  country  has  been  in  early  times  colo- 
nized by  different  ftates.  According  to  tradition,  the  firft  pof* 
feifors  were  the  ancient  Britons ;  but  on  the  irruptions  of  the 
northern  nations,  the  Ifle  of  Man  became  fubje£i  to  the  Scots, 
who  were  expelled  by  one  Cunedan,  a  Dane  ;.  for  his  ferocious 
courage  fumamed  the  Dragon  of  the  Ifle.  He,  who  is  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  founder  and  the  legiflator  of  their  king-- 
dom,  is  by  them  called  Mananan  Mac  Lyr  :  thev  pretend  that 
Ke  was  fon  to  a  king  of  Ulfter,  and  brother  to  Fergus  11.  who 
reftored  the  monarchical  government  in  Scotland,  in  422.  The 
hiftory  of  the  ifland  contains  little  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
was  a  feparate  dominion,  although  its  fovereigns  were  fubjeAs 
of  England  or  of,  Scotland.  After  feveral  viciffitudes  it  fell 
into  the  poflefliop  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Nordiumberland^ 
firft  the  ally  and  afterwards  the  enemy  of  Henry  IV.,  in  con* 
Sequence  of  whofe  rebellion,  the  ifland  was  feifed  to  the  king's 
ufe,  by  Sir*  William  and  Sir  John  Stanley.  To  Sir  John 
the  king  made  a  grant  for  one  year,  in  1406,  which  was  after- 
ward revoked,  and  a  new  grant  pafled  the  great  feal  in  i407» 
'  beftowing  the  ifland,  Caftle  !Peel,  and  lordfliip  of  Man,  and  sdl 
the  iflands  pertaining  thereto,  with  all  royalties,  regalities,  and 
franchifes,  on  him  and  his  heirs,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner 
as  had  beefi  granted  to  any  former  lord  or  king,  to  be  held  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  per  homagium  Upum^  Paying  ^o  the 
king  a  caft  of  falcons  at  his  coronation.  The  fovereignty  thus 
beftowed  remained  long  in  the  family  of  Stanley.  Sir  Thomas, 
created  firft  Lord  Stanley,  and  afterward,  for  his  great  fervicea 
to  Henry  VII.  in  Bofwordi-field,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  the  third 
fovereign  of  this  line.  His  grandfon  and  immediate  fuccefibf 
Thomas,  refignei  the  title  of  king,  hitherto  borne  by  its  fove- 
reigns, choofing,  as  he  ftates  in  a  letter  to  his  fon,  to  be  con- 
fidered  a  great  lord  rather  than  a  petty  king.  In  165 1,  when 
the  loyal  and  gallant  James,  .commonly  called  the  great  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  rebels,  and  himfelf  executed 
as  a  traitor,  the  ifland  was  beftowed  by  the  parliament  00  Lord 
Fairfax.  He  held  the  power  only  from  1652  till  1661  or  1662^ 
when  theking  of  England  being  reftored,  Charles,  Lord  Derby, 
was  reinftated.  Earl  Charles  was  involved,  during  his  whole 
life,  in  the  difficulties  arifing  from  narrow  circumftances ;  yet» 
by  obferving  a  ftridl  economy,  and  by  fome  judicious  fales  and 
purchlafes^  he  fucceeded  in  laying  a  foundation  which  eventu- 
ally 
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aHy  reftored,  in  fome  degree,  the  wealth  of  the  fiamily.  lit 
16729  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  fucceeded  to  this  inheritance  ^ 
and  dying  without  iflfiie  in  1703,  his  brother  James  became  Lord . 
of  Man.  At  his  acc^ffion,  the  ifle  was  once  more  in  a  ftate 
nearly  approaching  to  deftru£iton.  The  leafes  granted  for  three 
lives  had  nearly  expired ;  and  as  no  provifion  had  been  made 
rdative  to  their  renewal,  the  neglefi  of  agriculture  had  become 
fo  eeneral,  that  repeated  feafons  of  fcarcity,  almoft  approaching 
to  ntmine,  had  occurred.  The  people,  wholly  given  up  to  the 
fiikery,  or  to  the  purftiit  of  a  contraband  trade,  were  dependent 
on  the  oppofite  coafts  for  the  com  required  for  their  fuftenance. 
Bi(bop  Wilfon  was.the^  firft  who  had  courage  to  point  out  to 
the  Earl  how  entirely  this  injurious  fyftem  had  originated  in  the 
lords  of  the  iflands  themfeives.  His  judicious  remonftrance 
being  feconded  by  one  equally  firm  and  refpe£lful  from  the 
^eys,  induced  his  Lordfliip  to  grant  to  his  dependants  that  act 
of  fettlement  which  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  Manx  Magna 
Charta,  as  by  it  the  pofieflbrs  were  firmly  eftabliihed  in  their* 
lands,  and  the  defcent  arranged  in  perpetuity,  on  payment  of 
certain  fixed  fines,  rents,  and  duties  to  the  lord. 

From  this  aufpicious  period,  the  progrefs  of  improvement 
has  been  decided,  though  its  firft  advances  were  fomewhat  im- 
peded by  the  prevalence  of  the  fmugglmg  trade  and  other  ad- 
ventitious circumftances,  only  conquerable  by  time.  Jafnes, 
the  ninth  earl  of  Derby,  dying  without  children  in  1736,  the 
lordihip  of  Man  devolved  on  James  Murray,  firft  Duke  of 
Athol,  by  the  Lady  Amelia  Sophia,  daughter  of  James,  feventh , 
earl  of  Derby  \  whilft  the  earldom  pafled  in  the  male  line  to 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  defcended  from  Thomas  the  firft  earl. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  Britifii 
government,  finding  all  other  means  employed  to  check  the 
illicit  trade  ineffectual,  made  overtures  to  purchafe  his  right 
and  reveft  it  in  the  crown ;  but,  as  the  duke  exprefled  great 
relu&ance  to  comply  with  this  propofition,  the  afiair  was  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand  over,  on  his  promife  to  tmpofe  fuch  reftraints  on 
the  people  as  ihould  prote£l  the  revenue  from  further  injury. 
The  efibrts  of  the  duke,  if  indeed  they  were  faithfully  enforced 
by  his  agents,  proving  ineffectual,  and  he  dying  in  1764,  leaving 
only  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Baronefs  Strange,  who  was  united 
in  marriage  to  her  coufin,  the  male  heir  to  the  dukedom,  his 
Grace,  in  right  of  his  wife,  thus  became  pofiefled  alfo  of  the 
Ifle  (^  Man  \  and  fcarcely  was  he  fettled  in  the  property,  when 
the  queftion  of  the  reveftment  was  again  brought  forward ; 
and  in  January,  1765,  a  bill  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  for  more  efFe£tually  preventing  the  mifchiefs  to  the 
revenue  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the 

clan* 
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clnideftiDe  and  illicit  trade  to  and  from,  the  Ifle  of  ItMu  Tkr 
Duke  and  Ducbefs  having  petitioned  and  tieen  heard  bf  coiai£^» 
a  negotiation  was  entered  into^  and  Aej  jointlr  ofered  (thouf^ 
with  every  expreffion  of  reludanoe  at  the  (acnfice  impofed  oa 
them)  to  refign  their  fovereign  rights  in  the  Ifle  of  Man»  for  the 
fum  of  70,000/. ;  and  on  thefe  terms  a  treaty  was  coadhided 
and  carried  into  efie£l  by  an  a£k  of  parliament*  This  tranebr 
gave  great  diilktisfa&ton  to  the  people  of  the  ifland;  the  more 
as  they  had  never  been  regularly  apprized  of  it  while  in  piD>" 
greft)  their  Hovfe  of  Keys  never  aflembied,  nor  their  contiEesnt 
to  fuch  a  change  in  their  political  condition  obtained  or  even 
defired.     " 

In  the  endeavour  to  extirpate  fmiiggling»  fuch  reftraiofes 
were  impofed  on  tr^de,  that  it  waft  found  nedefoy  to  di^alfib 
three  commtffionets  to  England;  to  reprefent  the  miferaUe 
condition  of  the  inhabitants^  and  endeavour  to  obtain  redrtCi* 
Happily  this  fucceeded :  fome  claufes  of  unnece£^y  Severity 
were  repealed,  and  encouragements  held  out  to  the  fair  trader. 
From  this  time>  the  charafter  and  (ituation  of  the  Manx  baa 
been  gradually  improving  t  the  advantage  of  being  governed  by 
a  .great  nation,  inftead  of  a  petty  lord,  is  univerGilly  felt. 
;Thofe  who  had  already  accumulated  large  gains  ftom  the  oqd>- 
traband  trade,  were,  by  the  change,  obliged  either  to  fit  dowft 
upon  the  lands  they  had  acquired,  and  turn  their  thoughts  to 
agriculture,  or  to  embark  their  capital  in  regular  comanetcft. 
Very  few  funk  back  into  the  ftate  of  apathy  formerly  indulged. 
Induftry,  though  ill  dire£led,  had  been  awakened ;  lome  hueu- 
fies,  too,  had  crept  in,  which,  though  not  always  beoeficiat  to 
individual  character,  are  ftill,  up  to  a  certain  height,  unhrerfiiUy 
produf^ive  of  national  advantage. 

,  But  whatever  purfuits  were  iuperindueed,  the  berrhtg^fiAieffy, 
fupported  by  ancient  habits  and  early  aflbciation,  was  regsaJkd 
as  the  chief  good ;  and  to  this  purfutt^  requiring  neither  talent 
nor  labour,  the  mafs  of  the  peafantry  ftill  confined  thai  hopee 
and  exertions ;  on  which  account  agriciakure^  with  ita  mode* 
rate  returns  and  permanent  advantages,  was  yet  almoft  en- 
tiiely  neg]e£led. 

The  Duke  of  Athol,  in  making  a  fale  of  the  iiland»  had  r»» 
ierved  all  hit  feudal  rights  as  lord  of  die  foil»  with  certaun  other 
ptiofits  coming  under  die  fame  defcription..  But  thefe  were  fi» 
ftrenuoufly  refifted,  that  m  1790,  his  Grace  reforted  to  Parlia- 
ment to  eftablifli  his  mutilated  privileges,  and  on  his  petiftMiy 
after  much  contention  j  a  bill  was  brought  in :  the  Keys  peti^ 
tioned  agadnft  that  claufe  which  affe£ted  the  infular  rights ;  and 
at  length^  after  fevere  debate,  the  biU  was  thrown  out. 

In  1791,  a  cafe  was  prefented  to  the  Privy  CounctV  cmtnia^ 

ing 
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ing  fudi  Atong  allegations*  that  comrniffioifeers  weie  appointed 
to  Tifit  the  ifland^  and  make  a  thorough  unvdH^tion,  .both  as 
to  ^  particalars  in  difpute^  and  alfo  into  the  general  ftate  of 
die  revenues,  pTodace,  and  trade.  The  refult  of  this  inquiry 
proved,  that  the  fum  of  70,000/.  giren  for  the  ceffion  had  been 
calcohted  on  a  revenue  ill  managed  and  unfairly  eoOe&ed  \ 
confeqQentl]r»  falling  much  (hart  of  what,  under  a  better  fyftem, 
k  might  have  produced ;  and  that,  in  other  refpe&t,  the  pro* 
petty  meant  to  have  been  referved  to  the  noble  complainant, 
was  unneceiTarily  crfppled.  In  confequence  of  this  teporty  a 
ftdh  bill  was  offered  in  1805*  on  which  the  former  contentions 
were  renewed'  in  both  Houfes  ;  and  at  length  the  aflab  wafli- 
decided,  the  manorial  rif^s  dearly  «£certained  and  eftabliihed, 
and  an  additional  fum  oJF  3,000/.  per  annum  ouit  of  the  con« 
folidated  fund  was  fettled  on  the  Duke  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

General  DxsCEimoN.  The  fcenery  of  the  Ille  of  Man, 
except  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  is  well  wooded,  has  no  great 
beauties ;  there  is  nothing  to  elevate  or  aitonifli,  and  not  much 
to  admirer  The  ifland  is  divided  into  two  unequid  portions  by 
a  dndn  of  moderately  high  mountains,  running  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  broken  at  one  part,  between  Mount  Kreevey  and 
South  Barrule.  The  moft  confiderable  fummits  are  Shawfel ' 
2nd  North  and  South  Barrule^  the  laft  two  forming  its  extre- 
Biittes.  The  height  of  Snawfel,  by  the  bsKTometei,  is  580 
yards  above  the  l^el  of  the  £ea ;.  and  die  two  Banrules  are  in* 
confiderably  lower. 

Rjivans.  The  high  land  between  North  Barrule  and  Mount 
Slreevey  gives  rife  to  feveral  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  empty 
diemfelves  into  the  fea  at  Ramfey,  at  Laxey,  and  at  Douglas. 
Ram/ij  river  is  the  longeft }  and  the  flat  country,  throtagh 
which  it  finally  runs,  pesmits  fpring-tides  to  produce  their 
efie&  upon  it  two  miles  from  the  fea.  The  northern  branch 
of  Dmtglas  river  rifes  on  the  weftem  fide  of  Mount  Crarrahan. 
The  northern  fide  of  South  Barrule  contributes  a  portion  of . 
its  waters  to  Pali  river,  and  another  to  the  river  of  Gknmmj. 
The  fouthem  fide  fends  forth  a  ftreamlet,  one  of  the  branches  of 
Caftktown  river,  which  joins  the  other  branch  a  little  above 
Athol  bridge,  running  neaHy  (buth.  AH  the  ftreams  are  very 
jhallow )  and  fmalier  ones,  not  large  enough  in  fummer  to  turn 
a  mill,  are  very  frequent. 

MiNXRAls.  The  mineral  productions  of  this  ille  arc  of 
Kttk  value  or  curiofity.  The  chief  metallic  repofitories  are 
▼eins  of  lead  and  copper  ores  near  Laxey,  at  Fozdale^  and  at 
Bredahead,  near  Port  Erin.  ^    ' 

Climate.    Thexlimate  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  is  rather  milder 

in 
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in  winter  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ihores ;  froft  and  fnoir 
being  of  very  (hort  continuance.  The  heat  of  fummer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  fo  great :  the  hanrefts  are  confeqoently  latei 
the  grain  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  fize ;  and  the  ftraw  for 
fodder  is  lefs  valuable.  Frofts  feldom  make  their  appearance 
before  Chrillmas,  and  latterly  have  been  fo  flight  as  little  to 
impede  vegeution.  Gales  of  wind  and  falls  of  rain  are  fine- 
quent,  and  of  long  duration.  In  the  fpring,  they  render  the 
feeding  difficult  and  incomplete,  and  are  very  prejudicial  to  Ae 
tender  ihoots  of  com. 

PopuiiATioM.  Mr.  Curwen  fays,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  laft  century,  the  number  of  inhabit^lnts  on  the 
ifland  was  under  ten  thoufand.  In  1755,  he  computes  them 
at  fifteen  thoufand.  In  1777,  only  twelve  years  after  the  re- 
veftment,  the  numbers  had  increafed  to  twenty  thoufand;  and 
they  are  now  eftimated  at  thirty-five  thoufand. 

Towns.     The  towns  and  places  which  principally  demand 

notice  are,  Douglas,  Caftletown,  Derby  Haven,  the  Calf  of 

Man,  Peel  Town,  Ramfey,  and  Laxey.     The  villagtB  are  all 

,  on  the  coaft,  the  interior  being  chiefly  divided  into  f mall  farms^ 

or  left  in  wild  commons. 

Douglas.  This  town,  from  various  caufes,  has  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  others,  both  in  trade  and  popolatum,, 
although  it  is  not  the  feat  of  government.  The  approach  by  fea 
prefents  a  moil  impofing  afpe£l:  on  turning  either  of  dhe 
heads  that  form  the  femicircie  of  the  bay,  which  is  of  confider<- 
able  extent,  the  eye  takes  in  at  once  a  variety  of  obje^  cal- 
culated to  raife  fairy  hopes  of  the  interior.  On  the  centre 
(lands  the  magnificent  free-flone  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
called.  Mona  Caftle :  the  hill  behind  this  manfion  is  planted 
and  cultivated .  fo  as  to  draw  forth  and  embelliih  all  its  natural 
advantages,  though  the  fpace  devoted  to  this  purpofe  does  not 
exceed  five  or  fix  acres.  At  a  (hort  diftance,  is  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant villa  belonging  to  Colonel  Steuart;  and  in  addition  to  thefe, 
feveral  modeirn  houfes,  at  diflPerent  elevations,  overhang  the  bay, 
and  give  an  air  of  modeft  opulence  and  comfort  to  the  whole. 
In  a  recefs  at  the  fouth  fide  rifes  the  town  with  a  handlbme 
pier ;  and  a  light-houfe,  of  chUfical  elegance.  The  whole  bay 
is  two  miles  acrofs^  and  is  (heltered  from  all  winds  except  d^ 
north-eafi  \  both  its  points  are  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  bed  of  rocks,  called  *<  Connifter/*  on  which,  in  the 
ftormy  feafon,  many  veflbls  find  their  deftru&ion.  The  whole 
town,  which  is  neither  elegant  nor  commodious,  forms  a  tri- 
angle^  the  longed  fide  extending  from  the  bridge  to  the  pier, 
but  as  buildings  are  rifing  in  every  direQionj  this  fkuxpt  wiil 
jibon  be  loft.    The  pier  is  in  length  five  huiikd^ed  and  twenty 

feet. 
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feet,  m  breadth  fort^  and  handfomely  paved  with  free-ftone. 
At  the  diftance  of  four  hundred  feet  it  fuddenly  expands  fifty 
feet  to  the  right :  this  part  being  raifed  forms  a  femicircle^  to 
which  diere  is  an  afcent  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  area  is  the  light-houfe,  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  nautical  men,  is  more  to  be  celebrated  for  its  beauty  than 
utility^  bebg  fituated  confiderably  within  Douglas  Head,  and 
fo  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  town,  that  its  light  is  often  con* 
founded  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  houfes.  The  harbour, 
which  is  efteemed  the  bell  dry  one  in  the  Iriih  Channel,  ad- 
mits veflels  of  confiderable  burthen,  at  high  water,  clofe  to  the 
quay.  The  Cuftom^Houfe  is  the  beft  building  in  the  town, 
and  convenientlv  placed  for  bufihefs.  The  new  ftreets,  in  the 
fubuibs  are  well  fituated,  and  well  conftru£led  for  comfort  and 
accommodation.  The  AflTcmbly  Room  is  fpacious,  but  not 
elegant  or  even  neat.  A  theatre  has  b^en  ere£ied,  but  the  en- 
couragement being  infufficient  to  induce  good  performers  to 
make  even  temporary  vifits,  the  building  is  diverted  to  other 
purpofes.  Among  the  moft  promifing  eftablifliments,  are  a 
puUic  library  and  reading-room.  There  is  oidy  one  printing- 
prefs  in  the  ifland,  from  whence  a  newfpaper  ifiues  weeklv. 

In  Douglas  is  a  fmall  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Matthew ; 
but  the  place  of  worQiip  moft  frequented  is  a  new  church,  a 
little  above  the  town,  which  is  neatly  finiflied,  and  where  the 
pews  let  at  a  very  high  rate.  The  parifli-church,  called  Kirk- 
Braddan,  is  at  a  diftance  of  two  miles :  there  are,  befide  thefe, 
a  Mettodift  meeting-houfe,  a  Preibyterian  chapel,  and  alfo  one 
for  CathoRcs. 

The  town  has  alfo  a  (chool  for  education  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan^ 
a  houfe  of  reception  for  the  poor,  who  are  maintained  without 
a  rate,  bv  contributions  colle£ked  after  divine  fervice  ;  hot  and 
cold  batns;  and  a  poft-office  for  the  whole  ifle,  for  which  a 
packet  from  England  is  made  up  every  Monday. 

Cafiletofvn.  Although  tradition  has  handed  down  no  au- 
thentic account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  four  principal  towns, 
yet  there  is  reafoo  to  believe  that  Caftletown,  or,  as  it  was  ort- 

£'  oally  called,  Ru(hen,  is  the  moft  ancient  \  and  that  it  may 
ve  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  caftle,  though  the  furround-  , 
log  buildings,  not  being  framed  like  that  for  duration,  muft  haVe 
been  many  times  renewed  (ince  the  firft  formation  of  the  town. 
All  thofe  now  in  exiftence  appear  to  have  been  raifed  within 
the  laft  century,  except  one,  now  the  George  Inn,  but  formerly 
the  abode  of  the  lieutenant,  and  of  the  lord  himfelf,  when  on 
the  ifland.  The  venerable  caftle  was  ereded  in  960,  by  Gut- 
tred,  the  fecond  Danifli  prince  in  fuccefllion  from  King  Orry. 

This 
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Thu  bttUdingy  whtch  is  remwrkabld  for  £olidit]^|  bears  a  ftroog 
rdtmUance,  and  wai  probably  conftrui^ed  on  th?  fame  pian 
with  the  caftle  of  Elfineur,  in  Denmark.  It  19  of  a  figure  not 
eafiif  defcnbed«  A  fprt  of  ftone  glacis  runs  round  the  keep, 
and  includes  fome  other  buildings  now  fallen  to  ruin.  This 
glacis  \ras  added  by  Cardinal  T^lfeft  during  the  time  that  be. 
was  guardian  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Derby.  Within  the  walls 
are  fome  convenient  and  partly  modemifed  apartments,  appro- 
priated to  the  ufe  of  the  LiettCeoant-Governor,  and  alfo  a  Urge 
court-room  devoted  to  publie  ufe.  On'  the  walls  are  three 
confined  buildings  where  the  records  are  kept,  and  the  bufinefe 
oi  the  Rolls  Ofiice  is  conduced.  There  are  alfo  two' rooms 
fomettmes  granted  as  an  indulgence  to  perfons  confined  for 
debt ;  but  the  great  paais  of  unfortunate  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  have  hitherto  been  crowded  together  in  thofe  apart- 
jsaeats  fet  apart  for  that  uCe ;  whilft  felons  were  confined  in  the 
interior  of  the  keep.  Thefe  were  in  a  very  bad  ftate,  bcit 
great  improvements  have  been  recently  effiaded*  Caftletown 
being  the:  refidence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor^  and  ufoally 
alio  of  the  Southern  Deemfter  (  and  as  all  law  proceedings  are 
condtt^led  there,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Hland.  The  ftreet8^  are  regular  and  airy :  in  the  centre  is  an 
open  fpace  or  £quare,  around  which  are  feveral  very  excellent 
houfes,  and  at  one  end  a  neat  and  well  appointed  chapeL  The 
Keys  have  a  houfe  appropriated  to  their  ufe,  but  it  is  a  mean 
bttildiag.  The  free^fchooi  is  cpnfidered  a  very  beneficial  infti- 
tution :  it  owes  its  rife  to  Bifliop  Barrow,  who  founded  it  in 
order  to  fecure  a  (ucceffion  of  (Indents,  who  (hould  be  properly 
educated  for  the  miniftry.  The  town  has  an  afifemUy-room, 
a  reading-room,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  ifiand  bank* 

Defiy  Haven.  About  a  nule  and  a  half  acrofs  the  fandi  is 
the  ifthmus  which  joins  the  pentnAila,  called  Langnefs  Point, 
to  the  fbore,  and  bv  its  bend  on  one  fide  forms  an  excellent  and 
JiBcure  creek,  called  Derby  Haven,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
round  tower,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1603.  ^^^^  ^"^^ 
no  doubt  a  commanding  point,  and  much  better  calculated  to 
repel  an  enemy  than  Caftle  Ruflien*  Near  the  fort  at  Dwby 
Haven  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  cathedral.  It  is  now  ufed  as  a  place  cSF  interment  for 
Catholics. 

Part  Erin.^  About  two  miles  weft  of  Caftletown  19  Po^Jr^ 
Moray;  and  a  little  beyond  that  Port  Erin^  a  romantic  fecluded 
bay,  ofiering  an  excellent  harbour.  Near  this  place  are  the 
Giants'  Quoiting  Stones,  as  they  are  called,  being  large  mafles 
c^  unhewn  flate  ftanding  ereA;  and  a  little  further  is  a  barrow, 
called  Fairies'  Hill,  very  generally  belieyed  to  owe  its  rife  to  the 
8  labours 
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labours  of  thofe  vifionary  beings,  but,  in  reality,  thrown  up  in 
conuaemoration  of  Reginald,  King  of  Man,  who  was  flain  in 
fingle  combat  hj  Ivar,  in  1048. 

lU  Calf.  Froixv  Port  Erin  it  is  ufual  to  make  the  paflagie 
to^the  fmall  ifland  called  Tbt  Calft  always  an  obje£^  of  cu- 
riofity  to  vifitors;  the  diftance  from  which  place  is, three 
miles  (  tbe  circumference  of  Calf  is  computed  to  be  five  miles, 
indtttdtpg  an  area  of  fix  hilndred  acres.  A  very  finall  p^rt  of 
this  Xurfa^  is  converted  into  arable  land,  but  the  whole  forms 
a  fine  {heep-walkl  It  is  tithe  free,  and,  except  in  the  garden 
of  the  farmer,  there  is  not  a  tree  or  ihrub  on  the  whole  ifland. 
Rabbits  abound  every  where,  and  are  a  great  fource  of  profit 
in  the  fpiiDg.  The  Calf  is  alfo  the  retort  of  immenfe  num^ 
hecs  of  fea-fowl,  who  form  a  moft  ftriking  and  pi&urefque 
ihew  from  the  water,  fitting  in  innumerable  tiers,  one  above 
another,  on  their  nefts  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  The  fcenery 
is  uncommonly  bold  and  beautiful,  efpecially  when  thus  adorned 
by  its  white-breafted  inhabitants. 

Ptd.  F^el,  which  was  originally  called"  Holm  Town,  is 
twelve  miles  diiUnt  from  Douglas,  and  eight  from  Caftletow^; 
it  is  more.remarkable  for  its  ancient  than  its  prefeht  rapk.  In 
the  feudal  times,  this  town  muft  have  derived  confeq^uence^ 
from  its  vicinitv  to  the  caftle,  and  when  the  fmuggling  traife 
was  at  its  height.  Peel  was  a  ftation  of  importance,  but  it  is 
now  tittle  more  than  a  narrow,  dirty,  fiihing  town.  The  pecu- 
lation is  eftimated  at  twelve  hundred}  the  bay  abounds  with 
excellent  fiih,  and  on  this  coaft  the  herrings  have,  for  many 
years,  bees  taken  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

FuICa^  (lands  on  a  peninfula  about  one  hundred  yards 
weft  of  the  town ;  at  low  water  it  is  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  ftone*wall,  (helving  to  the  top.  Formerly,  the  approach 
was  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  but  time  has  rendered  them  nearly 
iifelefs,  and  travellers  now  make  their  way  to  the  ruins  by 
clambering  over  the  rocks.  Until  the  reveflinent  of  the  ifland 
in  the  Britifh  government,  this  fortrefs  was  garrifoned  by  na- 
tive troops  in  the  pay  of  the  lord,  who  ufually  gave  them  £ng- 
lifii  officers  \  but,  at  the  lale  of  the  royalty,  the  armoury  was 
ckaied  of  the  match*locks  and  other  ancient  weapons,  the  gar- 
rifou  reduced,  and  the  whole  has  been  fulFered  to  fall  into  a 
Aate  of  ruin.  The  remains,  however,  have  yet  an  impofing 
appearance,  the  wills  are  ftill  flanked  by  towers,  and  the  out- 
line is  prf^tty  well  defined ;  it  inclofes  an  irregular  polygon  of 
two  acres.  The  building  was  originally  compofed  of  a  ^rtof 
ced  flate,  winged  and  need  in  many  parts  with  red  ftone. 
Almoft  in  the  centre  it  a  fquare  pyramidical  mound  of  earth, 
each  of  its  fides  facing  one  of  the  cardinal  points.   The  admea^ 

furement 
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furement  of  this  elevation  is  feventeen  yards,  and  4t  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ditch  five  feet  and  a  half  broad, ,  but  of  the  ufe 
for  which  it  was  deGgned  no  account  is  extant  ^  it  is  ^conjee- 
-tured  either  to  hare  been  an  eminence  whence  a  commander 
might  harangue  the  troops,  or,  with  n>ore  probability,  the  bu- 
rial place  of  fome  great  perfonage.  In  this  fortrefs  two  emi- 
nent perfons  have  been  imprifoned ;  Elenor,  wife  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  die  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  on  one  of  his  reverfes,  was  bantfliei  to 
this  ifland,  and  detained  here.  Within  the  caftle  walls  are  the 
remains  of  two  cathedrals,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and 
believed  to  be  the  iirft  Chriftian  church  ereAed  here}  the 
other,  infcribed  to  St.  Germain,  and  built  about  1245.  ^^^^ 
laft  is  defcribed  by  feveral  ancient  authors,  particularly  WaU 
dron,  as  having  been  richly  ornamented,  and  abounding  in 
monumental  infcriptions  \  but  if  they  ever  exifted  they  are  now 
decayed. 

Three  miles  from  Peel  is  the  celebrated  Tynwald  Moum. 
Its  appearance  is  pleafing  from  the  neatnefs  with  which  its 
fingular  form  is  preferved,  and  venerable  from  its  antiquity, 
and  the  interefting  purpofes  to  which  it  is  entirely  dedicated* 
It  is  a  circular  barrow,  of  moderate  height,  formed  into  a 
pyramid  of  three  circles,  the  loweft  being  about  eighty  yards 
in  circumference,  and  the  top  not  more  than  feven  feet  in  dia- 
meten  On  this,  when  the  legiflative  aflembly  is  colIe£ked,  a 
canopy  and  chair  are  placed  for  the  lord,  or  his  deputy,  and  the 
different  officers,  clergy  and  keys,  take  their  refpe&ive  ftations 
below  him,  whilft  the  furrounding  area  is  filled  with  the 
people.  Near  the  mount  (lands  St.  John's  Chapel,  from  whence, 
after  prayers  and  a  fermon,  the  feveral  perfons  forming  the 
Tynwald  court  move  in  proceffion  to  the  mount,  the  ancient 
formulx  being  ftill  obferved ;  though  from  the  great  change  of 
circumftances  which  has  taken  place  fince  the  origin  of  the 
inftitution,  the  ceremony  is  fo  completely  divefted  of  the  dig- 
nity of  former  days,  that  it  excites  little  attention,  and  hardly 
now  aflfbrds  a  holiday-gaze  to  the  mob. 

Ramfej.  The  approach  to  the  town  of  Ram  fey  lies  over  a 
ftone-bridge  of  three  arches,  which  croffes  the  Sulley  river. 
The  town  is  fmall  and  irregular ;  but  derives  a  ^ight  degree  of 
importance  from  being  the  feat  of  juftice  for  the  norfhem  dif- 
vnOi.  There  is  a  pier  which  runs  out  a  few  hundred  feet  to 
fea,  and  is  terminated  by  a  light-houfe ;  the  bay  is  fpacious, 
and  the  anchorage  good,  but  the  harbour,  from  negled,  has 
become  nearly  ufel^s,  and  will  only  afford  ihelter  to  veflels  of 
very  fmall  burthen.  The  country  about  Ramfey,  as  well  ss 
the  neighbourhood,  is  far  fuperior  to  the  town  5  the  former 
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being  in  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation,  ^nd  chieBj  inhabited  by 
native  families  of  confiderable  refpefiability,  amongft  whom  a 
pleafant  afibciation  is  kept  up :  nor  do  they  fo  decidedly  ex- 
clude ftrangers  from  all  participation  in  their  hofpitaliry,  as  is 
fometimes  done  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  \ 

Laxcy.  This  is  a  village  of  little  trade,  compofed  of  about 
thirty  houfes,  the  retreat  of  fifliermen ;  but  the  glen  is  deferv- 
ing  of  notice,  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  fcenery.  It  is  well 
planted  with  trees ;  about  half  way  up  are  fome  copper- mines, 
from  whence  no  great  advantages  have  as  yet  been  derived, 
though  ^hey  are  occafionally  worked;  a  little  way  up  the  valley 
is  a  flax  fpinning-milL  Kirk  Lorian,  the  pariih-church,  is  a 
miJe  from  the  village.  At  fome  dift^nce  on  the  road  to  Douglas, 
are  twelve  ftones  placed  in  an  oval  form  ;  juR  without  the 
oval  are  two  others,  fix  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  cloven  froni 
top  to  bottom :  the  whole  are  ere£led  on  a  mound  of  earthy 
elevated  four  or  five  feet  \  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  excava-* 
tion  fevefi  feet  long  and  three  wide :  the  natives  have  connected 
feveral  fupernatural  tales  with  this  fpot,  but  they  give  no  ra- 
tional account  of  its  origin ;  moft  probably  the  whole  is  a 
remnant  of  Druidifm. 

RsLiGioN.  The  founder  of  Qhridianity  in  the  Ifle  of  Man 
was  St.  Patrick,  who,  in  the  year  444,  making  a  voyage  with  a 
company  of  thirty  religious  perfons  from  Liverpool  to  Ireland, 
was,  by  the  interpofition  of  rrovidence,  driven  into  this  ifland^ 
where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Mananan 
Mac  Lyr,  whom  he  found,  together  with  his  people,  funk  in 
idolatry,  and,  as  he' fays,  much  given  to  magic.  His  eloquence, 
and  the  miracles  he  performed,  were  fo  perfuafive,  that  in  three 
years  he  and  his  followers  effedked  the  converfion  of  the  na^ 
tives,  or  expelled  thofe  who  remained  obftinate  in  their  errors. 
Germanus  was  his  fucceflTor,  and  from  tliat  time  the  fee  has 
been  pretty  regularly  filled. 

Bishopric  The  fee  of  this  ifland  is  termed  the  Bifliopric 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  origin  of  the  former  title  is  doubtful. 
BeatfoQ  conje£lures,  that  the  word  Sodor  is  a  corruption  of 
vwm^q  (our  Saviour),  to  whom  the  cathedral  of  lona  was  dedi- 
cated; while  others  imagine  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Suder 
(Sonthem) ;  the  Norwegians  being  accuilomed  to  call  the  moft 
northern  Hebrides  Nordereys ;  and  the  fouthern,  of  which  lona 
is  one,  Suderejs.  All  the  laft  mentioned  iflands  were  in  the 
diocefe  of  the  Bithop  of  Sodor.  The  derivations  already  given 
relate  to  lona  or  the  Southern  Hebrides  j  .but  a  charter  is  ftill 
extant,  dated  1505,  wherein  Thomas  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord 
of  Man,  confirms  to  Huam  Hefketh^  bifliop  thereof,  all  the 
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lands  ttfuallf  ptrtuhihg  to  tihe  bifhopric  :  and  this  charter  wou]<l 
induce  a  belief  that  the  word  Sodor  was  derived  from  the  little 
iiJand  contiguous  to  Peel»  on  t|rhidi  is  placed  the  cathedral  of 

-  Man.  It  runs  thus  :  <<  EccU/iam  catbearakm  SafiBi  Germani  in 
H(jlmj  Sodor,  vel  Pele  voeatam,  kel^fkque  SanBi  PatticH  jiidem 
k  Ipeumprafaiutn  ih  quo  ecchfise  pngfatie  Jt£  funt!^  For  fome 
tithe,  the  bithops  were  occafiotlally  appointed  by  the  king  of 

,  the  ifle,  occafionally  eleded  by  the  clergy,  but  ever  fince  the 
acceffion  o\  the  houfe  bi  Stanley,  the  I^g,  or  Lord  of  Man, 
has  conftantly  appointed,  and  it  is  referred  to  hitn  in  the  a£l  (^ 
.1765.  Among  the  bifhops  of  Sodor  and  Man  m^  be  found 
feveral  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  ecclefiaftiou  name,  as 
Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  Dn  Tholhas  Wilfon,  whofe  life  and  nnmftry 
were  formed  upon  the  apoftolic  model,  and  his  fuccefibr  Dr. 
Mark  Hildefley,  who  completed  the  tranflation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  Manx  language,  a  taik  left  imperfed  bjr 
Dr.  ^Ifon.  *  The  Bi(hop  being  nominated  by  the  Lord,  tiie 
nomination  is  communicated  to  the  King,  who  difmiflbs  him  to 
the  Archbiihop  of  York  for  confecration.  This  is  laid  to  be 
the  reafon  why  the  biQiop  is  not  a  lord  of  parliament,  as  none 
can  luKVe  fuflfri^e  in  that  Houfe  who  does  not  hold  immediatdy 
of  the  King  himfelf.  By  an  a£l  of  parliament,  the  33d 
Henry  VIIL  this  bifliopric  is  dedared  in  the  province  of 
York.  The  diocefe  contains  only  17  pariflies,  of  whidi  five 
are  market-towns,  the  reft  villages. 

Constitution,  Laws,  akb  Courts. 

Th£  KmG>  The  Khig  of  Great  Britain  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  military,  and  die  chief  civil  Officers.  He  ahme 
has  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals  ^  and  may  in  council 
heat  and  finally  determine  all  appesds  from  the  decifon  of  the 
governor  or  of  the  Keys.  His  coiifent  %  neceflkiy  to  the  pa£t 
ing  of  adl  laws,  and  the  prerogative  of  rejedibh  is  often 
exerciled.  hi  1798  feveral  bills  were  retmrkied^  altered  to  the 
Key8>  one  of  which,  in  its  new  fbf m,  thfcy  t«j<$£tea. 

The  Lord.  Whatever  may  have  b(^  the  rights  of  die 
ancient  kuigs  of  MaD,,  their  ptcffedt  t^eptefentlilivt  k«»  a 
feigniory  or  lordihipfKramount  tif  the B^^ll  order.  ^  In  him 
are  vefted  the  fran^ifes  or  royal  prerogatives,  nlUitty  ilicidait 

-  to  fovereign  authority  $  foch  as  the  pattooiiges  df  'the1iilhdpric» 
efcheats,  efibas  of  traitors  and  fdbns,  m^Aa  bf  the  Jea, 
eftrays,  deodands,  mines,  dere)s&  latidt,  cfaife,  (which  word 
comprifes  in  the  fplleft  Extent  the  etddBVe  right  to  game,) 
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fbreftsy  paurLsj  wanwst  huatrngs,  and  pifcaries ;  a)i  which  are 
referred  to  the  noble  family  of  Atbol  in  perpetuitfj  ifnder  the 
ancitat  .honorary  fervice  of  rending  two  falcoqs  to  the  king 
on  his  coronation  day. 

Thb  GovsRifQE.  The  Govemor  bold«  hi«  office  l^y  His 
Mafefty's  appointment  He  is  chsmcellor^  €9t  ^cw^  and  by 
him&li  or  deputy  hears  appeals^  no(  relative  to  land,  from  the 
dfecifion  of  inferior  conrts>  reverfing  or  confirming  them  ac-* 
covd&ig  to  his  jufJgment..  The  confftitof  himfelf  or  of  his 
Ueotenant  is  neceflary  to  the  making  of  a  lav  \  but  not  that 
of  die  lord  proprietor,  unlels  he  is  aUb  gOTemor  or  lieutenant. 
The  proprietor  may,  however  enter  eaveais  againft  the  Eosg'a  . 
confi^nt,  and  have  his  petition  heard ;,  and  in  or  about  the 
year  1789  he  adually  did  fo.  The  Duke  of  Athol  is  at  pve- 
lent  both  lord  and  governor.  He  is  bound  by  oath  to  ded 
truly  and  uprightly  between  the  King  and  his.  fubje£ls,  and  in- 
diffefently  between  party  and  party ;. to  caU  together,  when  he 
thinks  it  neceflary,  the  council  of  the  ifle,  and  to  do  and  per^^ 
form  thefe  and  all  other  things  appertaining  to  the  government, 
and  die  poft  and  office  of  Goyecnori-m^Cbief  and  Captain* 
General,  according  to  the  purport  and  extent  of  bis  com-^ 
miffion* 

The  LiEUTBKANT-GovxsNOft.  The  Lietttenant-Goyernor, 
or  Governor,  as  he  was  ufually  called,  poiTefled  whatever  power 
his  lord  or  fovereign  thought  proper  to  confer,  and  tim  was 
ufoally  Ae  whole.  He  was  termed  the  repre&ntadve  of  Ma* 
jefty.  The  Scotch  and  Englifh  lord  proprietors  meddled  little 
wim  intemsd  affiurs,  and  rarely  vifited  this  dominion ;  the  chief 
care  of  government  devolved  therefore  upon  the  Lieutenant. 
When  d»  appointment  came  to  be  mode  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  nature  of  tbe  office  became  certain.  The  Lieutenant 
has  now  all  the  powers  of  the  Govempr  daring  his  abffnq^  ; 
and  none  during  his  prefence,  except  what  the  Grovemor  does 
not  think  proper  to  aflume.  It  is  no^,  however,  bis  pra£lice 
to  oonfent  to  t|ie  nuking  of  laws ;  as  the  ftatute  books  fliew 
only  one  inftance  in  which  he  has  done  fo,  which  was  in  1776. 
All  other  aAs  fpecify  the  consent  of  the  Govemor4n^Chief, 
whether  the  TynwaM  court  be  he^d  be&ne  himfelf  or  tlie 
lieutenant-Governor.  •  ^ 

ThbCooi^il.  This  body  is  ^onv^ned  at  the  pleafure  of 
die  Governor,  to  affift  and  advife  him,  as  a  privy  or  executive 
council ;  and  alfo  in  die  adminiilration  of  juftice,  at  his  chan- 
cery, exchequer,  and  appellate  courts.  It  ufuaUy  Qonfifts  of 
the  Lord  Biihop,  the  Receiver-General;  the  two  Deemfters, 
the    Clerk  of  die  Rolls,  the  Water-BailifF,  and  Attorney- 
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General,  together  with  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  two  Vican-* 
General.  The  duty  of  the  Council,  when  not  zSdng  in  their 
kgiilattve  or  judicial  capacity,  is,  in  cafes  of  emergency,  to  aft 
for  tlie  public  good  in  a  fummary  way;. as  in  laying  an  enw 
bargo  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain  or  yifluals  in  time 
vof  Scarcity,  and  .fimilar  a£ls  of  authority.  Refpedin^  the 
perfons  who  compofe  and  have  a  right  to  a  feat  and  voice  in 
the  Council,  which,  with  the  Governor,  forms  the  feoond  . 
branch  of  the  legiflative  power  in  the.  ifland,  various  opinton^ 
have  been  offered.  In  1776,  the  Governor  excluded  from 
the  Council  the  Bifhop  and  the  Vicar-General,  alleging  that 
their  feats  were  held  only  through  courtefy.  The  fpiritual 
officers,  however,  maintained  their  right :  and  the  cl^,  aU 
though  protefted  againft  by  the  Attorney-General,  was  aUowed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Deemstbrs.   The  Deemfters  are  judges  of  the  highcft 
antiquity,  and,  till  the  paffiug  of  certain  modem  ads  of  Tyn- 
wald,  which  have  abridged  their  authority,  pofleffed  a  higher 
magifterial  power,  both  in  the  adminiftration  of  ihe  common  and 
criminal  law,  than  any  other  judges  in  Europe.     It  is  recorded 
that  they  governed  the  people  by  zjus  non  fcrtptutny  whidi 
was  committed  to  their  honour  and  fidelity  as  a  thing  holy  and 
facred,  and  by  them  communicated  to  pofterity  by  ond  tra- 
dition ;  confequently,  whatever  they  juridically  pronounced^ 
was  received  as  law;  whence,  from  all  antiquity,  and  even  to  a 
recent  period,  the  iflanders  defignated  their  common  law  by  the 
title  of  hreafi'^lawy  as  being  depofited  in  the  breafts  of  .their 
Deemfters  and  Keys,  and  which  only  on  important  occafions 
was  divulged  to  the  people.     The  Deemfters  were  always  the 
lord's  chief  judges  of  the  common  law,  and  privy-councillors^ 
in  the  ancient  court-rolls  they  are  ftyled  *<  jufiiciarii  domim 
regis i**  and  to  this  day,  in  civil  matters,  their  jurifdi^Hon  is 
moft  extenfive  and  unlimited*,  and  in  all  public  a£ls  and  inftni«- 
ments  of  legiflation,  they  fign  their  names  apart. from  the  other 
officers.    From  thefe  circumftances,  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  oath,  it  may  be  inferred,  diat  the  Deemfters  are  not,  ia, 
.ftri£lnefs,  members  of  council,  but  attend  tlie  meetings  of  tfaa;t 
body  to  give  their  advice,  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the.  atteild«- 
ance  of  the  twelve  judges  upon  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Keys.  The  origin,  antiquity,  and  conftita- 
tfcm  of  this  body  are  loft  in. the  obfcurity  of  time  ;  but  its  ex* 
iftence  is  confidered  more  recent  than  that 'of  the  Deemfters* 
The. Keys  are  landholders,  and  their  numberisnow  twenty.- 
ffour,  but  it  was  not  always  fo  great.  They  have  been  xefenedL 
to  as  a  legiflative  power  when  only  twelve  :vin  one  of  the  old 
■  ftatutes  it  is  recorded,  that. their  exiftence  was  wholly  at  the 
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will  of  the  Lord,  without  whofe  coHfent  none  were  to  be.   This 
decifion,  which  is  ftated  to  have  been  from  the  Deemftersy  in 
anfwer  to  a  queftion  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  fecond  Lord  of  Man> 
was  exceedingly  ill  received,  and  although  recorded  in  the 
ftatute-book,  it  was  vet  virtually  refcinded  almoft  as  foon  as. 
made.    The  original  form  of  eledlion  is  no  where  ihehtioned ; 
but  immediately  after  the  above  declaration,  fuch  was  the  fer- 
ment it  excited,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  on  the  part  of  the 
Deputy-Governor,  Byron,  to  grant  the  people  a  fhare  in  the 
ele£tion.     Accordingly,  in  1422,  he  fent  out  his  precept  to 
the  fix  (headings,  dire£ling  them  feverally  to  eieA  fix  men,  out 
of  which  fix  he  chofe  four  /to  reprefent  their  refpeftive  dif- 
tTi€tSy  and  thefe  made  up  the  twenty-four  Key^,  by  whofe  ad* 
vice  and  concurrence,  at  that  time,  feveral  laws  and  regulations 
were  made.     Why  this  mode  of  ele&ion  has  not  been  pre-' 
ferved,  or  how  the  people  have  loft  a  right  fo  invaluable  as  that 
o£.cfioofing  their  own  reprefentatives,  is  not  explained  ;  cuftom 
hzSf  however,  completely  abrogated  this  privilege,  and  the  prac- 
tice now  eftabliflied  is,  that  when  a  vacancy  happens^  the  re- 
'in:pnmg' members  eled:  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  receives  the 
approbation  of  the  Gk>vemor,  and  thenceforward  retains  his 
feat  for  liiFe,  luilefs  he  vacates  by  voluntary  refignation,  accept- 
ing a  i^ace  in  council,  or  is  expelled,  by  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority  for  fome  high  crime  or   mifdemeanor.     What   mode 
would  be  adopted,  if  the  Governor  difapproved  of  both  the 
nominations,  is  not  fettled ;  nor  is  it  known  that,  the  cafe  has 
ever  occurred.    The  Keys  cannot  aflemble  without  a  faAcunons  • 
iron(i  the  Governor,  and  his  mandate  difiblves  the  fitting  with- 
out delay  or  demur.     In  the  feparate  meetings  of  .the  Keys, 
the  number  of  thirteen  is  required  to  form  a  houfe.     They 
ele£l  their  own  Speaker,  who  holds  his  office  for  life,  and  they 
decide  by  a  majority.     The  qualifications  of  a  member  are,  to 
i>e  of  full  age,  that  is  twenty-one  years,  and  to  poflefs  landed 
property  in  the  ifland.   Non-refideiKe,  or  even  being  a  foreigner, 
is  no  impediment  to  eledipn.     Their  privileges  were  of  more 
value  in  the  feudal  tinies  than  at  prefent  j  they  being  exempt 
from  all  duties  and  fefvices  to  the  lord,  and  free  to  kill  game 
in  any  part  of  the  country.     To  charge  a  Key  with  mifconduft 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  fubjedis  the  offender  to  a  pe- 
nalty and  lofs  of  ears.     This  body  have  always  pofTeiTed  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  though  felf-eleded,  feem  never 
to  have  abufed  their  power.     The  office  is  attended  with  much 
trouble  and  no  emolument  $  but  it  is  every  day  rifing  in  -con-  ' 
fideration,  and  places  an  individual  in  the  fame  relative  ftation 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  does  in  Great 
JBritain. 
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The  Ttnwald.  Tliis  court  is  coitpofed'  of  the  GoTeraor 
and  Councfl,  the  Keys>  and  the  Deemfters  as  afliflants.  It  is 
the  ancient  legiflature  of  the  iflandj  and  by  its^tutes  jalone  the 
inhabitants  claimed  to  be  governed.  The  name  is  by  fome 
derived  from  two  Dltnifii  words*  iingf  an  aiTembly  of  the  people, 
or  court  of  juftice)  and  tualdf  a  field  or  place,  or  pofiibly 
fedced ;  by  others,  from  the  Britilh  words  tjng  and  va/^  figni- 
fj'xng  « the  juridical  hill/' 

This  court)  or  aflembly,  was  in  ancient  times  held  annually, 
cr  fometimes  twice  in  a  y^ar,  at  a  place  called  the  Tynwald 
Mount,  fituated  about  mree  miles  fbom  Peel.  The  way  up 
this  artificial  elevation  is  by  a  flight  of  fteps  of  turf  on  die 
eaftem  fide.  The  dianaeter  of  the  fummit  does  not  exceed 
feven  feet.  Round  this,  and  three  feet  below  it,  is  an  annular 
plot  about  four  feet  wide;  below  is  another,  fix  feet  wide 9 
and  further  down  another^  itill  widen-  The  circumference  of 
the  outer  circle  is  nearly  eighty  yards;  all  the  angles  are 
rounded,  and  almoft  the  whole  furface  is  of  turf.  This  place 
of  meeting  was  fufficrently  commodious  while  the  feat  of  go* 
vemment  was  at  Pi^el  Caftle,  but  fince  the  reveftment  of  the 
ill'and  in  the  crown,  the  ailembly  has  more  g^erally  been  held 
at  Caflle  Ruflien.'  In  former  times  the  coutt  was  opened  with 
a  grand  proceffion,  and  held  with  all  the  circumftances  which 
the  iiland  could  afford  to  give  it  a  folemn  effe£l  (  but  in  latter 
days  thefe  ceremonials  have  been  much  abridged  and  difre* 
garded.  Formerly  no  law  could  have  effe&  unlefs  agreed  to 
*  by  the  court,  and  proclaimed,  by  th^r  order,  in  the  Manx 
language  from  the  Tynwald  Mount.  Since  the  reveftment, 
courts  nave  been  held^  and  ftatutes  pafled  for  internal  regula- 
tion, the  propriety  of  which  has  never  been  queftioned^  lyat 
the  legiflature  of  England  has  ^dumed  the  entire  power  of  eb* 
a&img  laws  refpeding  the  cuftoms  or  port-dues  of  the  ifland» 
and  dfo  of  regulating  or  prdiibiting  any  manufadures  which 
might  be  liable  to  zffeGt  the  revenue :  in  the  internal  economy 
and  laws  it  has  not  interfered. 

CouBTS  oi  La^.  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  are'eftablifhed  varkMis 
courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiAion;  the  princifial  of  whiciiy 
^tdufive  of  the  Hoofe  of  Keys,  are  the  dourt  of  Cianctry^  the 
Court  of  Gemrol  Gad  JDeHvery^  the. Court  of  Exchequer^  tke 
Common  Law  or  Sheading  Ceuris^  the  two  Deerhfieri  Comris^ 
the  Court  of  Mfhtrahy  6r  Wa^-BailtPs  Cowiy  the  EctUi^ 
Hfiical  Court's^  and  the  Cowrts  of  the  Hi^Bailif  of  e^ch  of  Oe 
four  principal  toWns ;  all  which  have  an  original  jurifdi&im, 
and  controlling  grpunds  of  det^mbation :  but  the  courts  {kif- 
feffinf  iq;>pellate  jurifdidion  are  the  Seys,  and  Hh  l/bqt&j 
in  coUficU. 
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For  the  more  convenient  adminiftmion  of  juftice,  the  iflgn'd 
i$  divided  Into  two  diftri^ts,  with  a  deemfter  or  judge  for 
each }  but  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  General  Gaol  Delivery, 
Exchequer,  and  the  fouthem  Common  Law  Courts^  are  held  in 
Caftie  Ruflien ;  and  all  the  judges  and  law  officers,  except  the 
ecclefiaftical,  are  commiffioned  bv  His  Majefty,  durante  bent 
pladu.  Thefe  diftrifls  are  fubdivided  kito  fix  {headings  pr 
divifions,  over  e^ch  of  which  is  annually,  about  Midfummer, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  a  coroner,  with  extenfive  powers ; 
the  name  and  office  of  (herifF  being  here  unknown. 

By  the  ancient  conftitution,  the  King  or  his  Lieutenant, 
affifted  by  th^  Deemfters,  Council,  and  Keys,  took  cognizance 
of  all  pleas,  civil  and  criminal ;  for  the  great  Tynwald  Court 
was  originally  held  only  for  the  promulgating  of  laws,  and, 
like  the  Wittenagemote,  or  General  Council  of  the  Saxons, 
fpm^ed  one  fupreme  court,  or  Aula  Regia,  for  private  juftice 
and  public  bufinefs  ;  and  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  eccle- 
fiaftical jurifdidion,  for  the  exercife  of  which  there  were,  from 
remote  antiquity,  feparate  tribunals.  But  in  later  periods,  as  the 
ifland  increafed  in  population,  commerce,  and  wealth;  and 
confequently,  when  fuicors  and  caufes  became  more  numerovis, 
it  was  neceflary  to  inilitute  the  different  courts  before  men* 
tioned.  In  all  the  courts,  the  party  is  at  liberty  to  plead  his 
own  caufe ;  but  in  matters  of  importance,  the  trial  is  ufually 
cokidttdled  by  an  advocate,  who,  by  the  ftatute  of  1777,  muft 
firft  be  commiffioned  by  the  Governor,  and  take  the  ufaal 
oadis.  By  this  a£l,  if  an  attorney  (hould  become  bail  in  any 
caufe,  or  carry  on  any  fuit  by  way  of  champerty,  he  fubjeAs 
himfelf  to  fine  and  imprifonment  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court, 
and  is  rendered  incapable  of  practifing  in  future.  By  the  a& 
of  reveftment  the  courts  were  left  untouched,  ^excepting  that, 
the  X^ord's  juridical  authority  being  aboHflied,  the  court  of  His 
Majefty  in  council  became  the  immediate,  as  well  Sis  the  Iftft 
court  of  appeal  fropi  the  jurifdi^ions  within  the  ifle. 

Appeals.  When  an  appeal  to  His  Majefty  in  council  is 
demanded,  the  party  muft  petition  the  Governor,  and  enter 
into  a  bond,  with  fureties,  in  fuch  penal  fum  as  he  may  think 
proper,  to  profecute  the  appeal  within  a  limited  time ;  the 
lo4g^leat  of  the  appeal  is  confidered  to  be  a  fufficient  proceed!* 
iq£  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  penalty,  and  afterwards  it 
behove^  the  rejjjpoi^dent  to  prefs  th^  caufe  \o  a  hear^g  and 
i^tioiaite  decifiou. 

Snch  being  the  general  outline  pf  Uie  ^dminiftratkin  of  juf- 
tice, jt  i$  pQt  i9t^nde4  to  defcribe  with  minutenefs  the  juri(* 
dklion  and  pr<K;eediqg8  qf  ..ej^ch  cp^itf  biit  m<^^ly  to  mention 
the  prefiding  power  m^  o^oft  ftnki%  cir(;^J(n^a^ce8• 

G  g  4  Chanckrt* 
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Chancery.  In  this  fupreme  courts  the  Governor,  or,  m  hi# 
abfence,  the  Lieutenant,  prefides ;  and  he  is  affifted  by  the 
Deemfter§,  the  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Admiral  or  Water-Bailiff,  who  all,  fince  the  revetting  aft, 
hold  their  fituations  during  the  pleafure  of  His  Majefty. 

Court  of  Gaol  Delivery.  This  is  a  court  of  peculiar 
dignity  and  fplendour :  the  Governor,  the  Bifhop,  his  Arch- 
deacon and  Vicars-general,  the  Deemfters,  the  Clerk  of  the 
(Rolls,  the  Water-Bailiff,  and  Attorney-General,  together  Vuh 
the  twenty-four  Keys,  all  prefiding  for  the  purpofe  of  trying 
capital  offences ;  thofe  of  a  fubordinate  nature  being  heard  and 
determined  before  the  magiftrates.  The  bills  are  found  by  a 
grand  jury,  and  tried  by  a  petty  jury,  as  in  England ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  an  Englifh  grand  jury  is  reftrifled  to  the 
lieslring  of  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profecution  only  ;  but,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  depofitions  are  alfo  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
prifoner  in  his  prefence.  If  the  bill  is  not  found,  he  is  imme- 
diately difcharged :  -if  found,  he  is  tried  before  the  general 
court,  where  the  verdift  of  the  firft  jury  is  produced,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  trial,  the  prifoner  may  challenge  fifty-four  of 
the  jury  of  General  Gaol  Delivery  ;  tne  conftitution  requiring 
that  four  good  men  fhould  be  fummpned  out  of  every  pariA  in 
the  ifland,  amounting  in  number  to  Cxty-eight.  A  jury  of 
twelve  being  impanelled,  they  are  fwom  and  chained  by  the 
Deemfter  j  the  prifoner  is  arraigned  on  the  indi£tment  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  profecution  is  conduced  by  the 
Attorney-General.  Counfel  are  allowed  to  plead  for  the  pri- 
foner, crojfe-exajmine  the  witneffes  for  the  Crown,  and  reply  ta 
the  Attorney- General. 

When  the  pleadings  are  concluded,  and  the  jury  are  agreed 
on  their  verdift,  a  very  ancient  and  remarkable  ceremony  cn- 
fues.  The  Deemfter  demands  of  the  foreman,  in  the  Manx 
language,  Vod  fir  charree  fine  ?  ««  May  he  that  minifters  at  the 
altar  continue  to  fit  ?"  If  the  foreman  anfwers  that  he  may 
not,  it  is  underftood  to  be  the  precurfor  to  the  verdiA  of 
guilty,  and  the  Bifliop  and  his  clergy  immediately  retire  5  but 
fhould  the  anfwer  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  verdifls  dl  not 
guilty  is  returned,  and  the  prifoner  is  immediately  difcharged. 

After  trial  and  convi£lion  (benefit  of  clergy  being  here  un* 
known)  the  fenior  Deemfter  pronounces  fentence  of  death, 
which  confifts  of  being  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead ;  no  other 
puniftiment  for  capital  offences  being  ufed,  except  that  for 
treafon ;  but  the  execution  muft  be  delayed  till  the  pleafure  of 
His  Majefty  is  known.  For  treafon  the  fentence  was  «•  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  goods  j  drawing  with  horfes  j  then  being 
hanged  and  quartered,  the  head  ftricken  off,  and, with onequarter, 

fet 
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fet  upon  the  Caftle  tower  over  the  bum,  another  quarter  at 
Hallandy  now  called  Peel,  the  third  at  Ramfey,  and  the  fourth 
at  Douglas/'  For  offences  lefs  than  capital.  By  an  ordinance 
of  Sir  John  Stanley,  made  in  1422,  **  the  prifoner  muft  forfeit 
his  goods,  and  then  might  have  his  choice  of  three  things ;  firft)  . 
to  reft  in  prifon  a-year  and  a-day  with  bread,  two  parts  meal 
and  the  third  afhes,  and  drink  of  the  water  next  the  prifon- 
dooT ;  fecond,  to  forfwear  the  King  and  all  his  land  ;  or  elfe, 
for  the  third,  to  pay  the  King  three  pounds."  On  capital  con- 
▼i&ions,  by  an  ordinance  in  1504,  «*  all  felons'  goods,  as  horfes, 
mares,  oxen,  and  kine  above  two  years  old,  belong  to  the  Lord, 
and  thofe  that  are  two  years  and  under  to  the  Coroner/* 

Court  of  Common  Law.  In  this  court  are  tried  all  afdions 
which  are  commonly  brought  before  courts  of  the  fame  de- 
fcription  jn  England,  and  the  afifeflment  of  damages  is  referred 
to  a  jury,  under  the  diredion  of  thp  Deemfter.  Eyidence  is 
given  ore  tenusy  and  if  required,  is  taken  down  in  writings  and 
afterwards  read  to  and  figned  by  the  witnefles  in  open  court. 
In  cafe  of  an^  appeal  from  the  verdid  of  the  jury  to  the  twent]^> 
four  Keys,  thefe  depofitions  are  read  to  and  commented  upon 
by  the  refpe£live  advocates,  and  are  received  by  the  Houfe  as  ' 
fufficient,  and  therefore  preclude  the  neceffity  of  examining  the 
witnefles  viva  voce  again.  The  Keys,  on  fuch  an  appeal,  which 
may  be  entered  by  either  party,  claim  the  extraordinary  right 
not  only  of  reviling  matters  of  form,  or  deciding  on  errors  "ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  but.  of  leflening  or  in- 
creating,  at  their  pleafure,  the  amount  of  the  verdifl. 

Exchequer.  In  this  court,  the  Governor  is  empowered  to 
make  fuch  orders  and  rules,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  better 
regulating  the  prafiice  and  proceedings,  as  occaiion  (hall  re- 
quire.   Its  authority  extends  over  revenue  and  tithe  caufes. 

The  Deemsters'  Court.  Owing  to  the  longitudinal  form- 
ation of  the  ifland,  the  Deemfters  were  always  two  in  number ;  * 
and  their  fituation,  for  the  more  convenient  adminiftration  of 
jnftice,  is  at  the  north  and  fouth  diftri£):s ;  where  all  matters 
of  litigation  that  can  arife,  either  by  trefpafles,  flanders,  af-' 
faults,  batteries,  debts,  contra^s,  or  dealings,  are  weekly,  or 
oftener,  heard  and  determined  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury ;  but  ftom  their  judgment  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Governor 
in  council.  In  order  to  fecure  corre£lnefs  in  his  adniiniftra- 
tion,  the  Deemfter  is  fworn  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  iHe 
juftly>  "  between  the  King  and  the  fubjefl,  and  between  party 
and  party,  as  indifferently  as  the  herring's  back-bone  doth  lie  in 
the  midft  of  the  fifli."  It  has  been  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the 
iiland,  that  if  a  perfon  finds  his  adverfary  prefent,  while  the 
court  is  fitting,  he  may  take  him  by  the  arm,  and  bring  him 

before 
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before  the  Deemfteri  and  fet  his  foot  on  bis  adverfar/$  foor^ 
and  i«ftantly  plead  his  caufe  againft  the  defendant;  but  this 
mode  of  proceeding  has  fallen  into  difufe. 

High  Bailiffs.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  GoTeny>r 
during  pleafurej  for  the  four  tdwns  of  Ca(Uetown»  Douglas, 
FeeU  and  Ramfey  j'  he  is  confervator  of  the  peace^  andfupcr- 
iatendant  of  the  police,  and  has  jurifdi£lion  in  all  matteiv  of 
debt  under  forty  {hillings.  He  is  alfo  empowered  to  take  the 
adgiowledgement  of  parties,  or  teftimony  of  witnefles,  for  the 
probate  of  all  deeds  or  inftruments  brought  before  him. 

CouBT  OF  THE  Wat£R  Bmuff  oe  Admiaaltt*  By  the 
conftitutioa  of  the  ifland,  the  office  of  admiral^  or  water-bailifl^ 
was  always  held  of  high  importance,  and,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, he  was  one  of  the  King's  or  Governor's  council.  As  fole 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Q>mt,  which  is  ufoally  held  eftJPf 
Saturday^  he  has  cognizance  of  all  pleas  of  the  crown  refped- 
ing  maritime  conccrnsj  and  offences  committed  on  the  feas 
within  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  the  fliore  of  the 
ifland.  And,  according  to  the  ancient  ftatutes,  he  has  fuperin- 
tendance  oyer  all  matters  relative  to  the  hentng  fifbery.  In 
all  civil  fttits  an  appeal  lies  from  his  determination  to  tne  go- 
vernor. Should  die  caufe  require  a  jury,  the  water-biitiff' 
ifliies  a  warrant  to  the  coroner,  requiring  him  to  fummon  four 
perfoQS  out  of  his  (heading,  who  muft  attend  at  the  ume  ap- 
pointed, to  hear  the  evidence,  and  give  their  unanimous  ver- 
dvEtf  on  which  a  d^ree  is  pronounced  by  the  judge ;  in  cafes 
of  a  criminal  nature,  a  jury  of  fix  men  muft  be  fummoned  by 
the  coroner^  whofe  verdiA  mud  be  unanimous. 

Thb  Coroner.  The  Coroners  poflefs  authorities  analogous 
to  thofe  both  of  (heriffit  and  coroners  in  England.  Over  each 
of  the  fix  (headings,  or  great  divifions  of 'the  iihnd,  the  gover- 
nor iippoints  one  coroner,  who  is  not  only  a  miaifterial  oScer;, 
bi)t  a  confervator  of  the  peace  throughout  his  diftri£^j  with 
power  to  raife  the  country  for  its  civU  defence  and  the  fu))- 

Sreffion  of  riots ;  and  by  virtue  of  feveral  old  ordinances  and 
atiKtes,  be  is  to  continue  in  office  no  longer  thap  one  year. 
The  Coroner  has  power  of  taking  ipquefts,  to  find  out  the 
caufe  of  fttdden  or  violent  deaths,  fuper  vifim  mrpms.  He  is 
bound  to  (ummon  juries,  to  ea&ecute  procefs  ifluing  firoin  the 
Governor,  the  Judges,  or  courts  of  juftice  y  and  he  nas  autho- 
rity to  fellj  after  the  legal  forms  are  gone  through^  fuch  eflfeds 
as  he  has  anjefted  or  diftrained  in  die  fiyft  ixiftance.  la  cri- 
minal matters,  or  for  breaph  of  the  peace^  he  may  arreft  by 
wtue  of  his  office,  and  without  a  waisant;  and  the  party 
breaking  die  peace,  or  who  ftrikes  or  obftruds  the  coroner  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  befides  incurring  imprifonment» 

13  forfeits 
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forfeits  three  pounds  to  the  Lord.  Like  the  Enelifh  (heriff,  he 
muft  execute  the  fentence  of  the  Judge^  though  it  (hould  ex- 
tend to  death.  It  is  alfo  the  Coroner's  duty  to  affift  in  the 
falyage  and  fale  of  wtecks  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  ^the 
Lord.  In  order  that  the  Coroner  may  be  enabled  to  execute 
thefe  various  duties,  he  has  under  him  a  deputy  in  each  parifli^ 
called  a  Lochman.  There  is.  alfo  in  each  parilb  in  the  iilandL* 
an  ancient  officer  called  a  Mciar^  who  coUeds  the  rents  and 
fines  due  to  the  Lord,  and  alfo  the  efcheats,  deodands,  waifs, 
and  ettrays,  for  the  Lord's  ufe.  The  Moar  alfo  executes  the . 
precepts  of  the  baron  court.  By  the  ftatute  of  1442,  four^ 
pence  (haU  be  paid  yearly  out  of  eirery  quarter-land  to  die 
Coroneri  and  two>-pence  for  cottages  and  intacks  of  above  tljiree 
fhillings  and  four<-pence  rent.  'Hie  Coroner,  befide  the  horC^s, 
mares,  oxen,  and  kine,  of  two  years  old  and  under,-  the  pro- 
perty of  felons^  is  entitled  to  their  iheep  of  one  year  old  and 
under,  as  well  as  to  their  broken  ftack  of  oatis ;  and  alfo  to  the 
coibs  appertaining  to  an  heir  convi£ted  of  felony  ;'and  he  is  tfTo 
entitled  to  the  broken  ftack  of  com,  and  beafts  of  three  years 
old  and  under,  the  property  of  a  fih  deft. 

EeCLfesiAsncAL  CouRt.  The  Ecclefiaftical  Court,  under  the 
prefidency  of  the  Bi(hop,has  a  jurifdi£l:ion  (imilarto  that  of  courts 
of  the  fame  denomination  in  England,  and  as  in  thofe,  proceeds 
according  to  the  divine  law  and  the  holy  canons  of  the  church. 
The  Archdeacon  is  the'fecond  fpiritual  magiftrate  in  the  ifland, 
and  he  has,  in  all  inferior  cafes,  alternate  jurifdi£Hon  with  the 
Biihpp.  The  Archdeacon  enjop  many  privileges,  both  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual,  and  he  holds  his  courts  either  in  perfon  or 
liy  his  official,  as  the  biOiop  does  by  his  ij^cars-general ;  but  the 
ufual  appeal,  in  mattets  purely  ecclefiaftical,  lies  firom  all  thefe 
courts  to  the  metropolitan,  the  Archbifiiop  of  York. 

Thk  ATTdRNET-GfeNCRAL.  The  Attomey-General  is  ap-^ 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  nature  and  duties  of  his  office 
are  comprifed  and  explained  in  his  oath.  He  fwears  that  he 
will  faithfully,  xuftly,  and  truly,  without  favour  or  affi^&ion,. 
dread  or  fear,  envy  or  malice,  and  without  refpeA  to  love  or 

,  gain,  kindred  or  friendihip,  confanguinity  or  affinity,  plead  and 
defend  the  caufes  of  the  King,  as  by  law  required.  Hiat  he 
will  alfo,  when  required  by  the  Governor,  or  in  his  afafsnce,  by 
the  Lieutenant-governor,  plead  and  defend  the  caufe  j6f  aU 
widows,  orphans,  and  fatherlefs  chfldren,  and  be  aiding  and 
affilting,  with  his  beft  advice  and  counfd,  the  Govomor  tft  his 
Lieutenant,  for  die  furtherance  of  the  gofenlment  and  1>etiefit 
of  "the  iflc. 
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Trade. 

t  The  Herring  Fishery.  The  printipal  trade  of  the  Iflc  oT 
.Man  is  founded  on  the  taking  and  curing  of  the  herring.  The 
number  of  herrings  annually  cured  in  the  ifland  is  fubjeft  to 
confiderable  variation,  but  is  calculated  at  an  average  of  between 
ei^ht  and  ten  millions.  A  barrel  contains  about  fix  hundred. 
Formerly  prelniums  were  given  to  the  owners  of  fuccefsful 
boats,  and  certain  bounties  upon  all  that  were  exported  to 
foreign  lands  ;  but  bdth  are  difcontinued. 

Exports.  The  chief  exports,  befide  herrings,  are  ftrong 
linens  and  fail-cloth,  but  in  no  large  quantities,  there  being  but 
one  fadiory  for  making  thefe  articles,  and  that  on  a  fmall  (cale. 
Confiderable  fupplies  of  grain  have  of  late  years  been  fent  to 
Liverpool,  with  butter,  eggs,  fowls,  bacon,  and  fome  other 
trifling  matters.  There  is  a  mztivLk&orj  of  woollens,  Irat 
,  thefe  are  eagerly  bought  up  for  home  confumption. 

Bank.  .The  want  of  a  fufficient  currency  has  induced  many 
perfons  in  trade  to  iflue  notes  and  cards,  in  value  from  one 
guinea  to  half-a-crown,  but  the  onh^  regular  bank  eftabliflied 
in  the  ifland  is  at  Caftletown,  and  the  notes  and  cards  of  this, 
Irom  its  known  (lability,  obtain  a  natural  and  decided  pre- 
ference. 

Imports.  The  imports  are  all  kinds  of  manufadured  goods » 
chiefly  from  Liverpool ;  coal  from  thencef,  and  from  the  ports 
in  Cumberland  :  wine  from  Oporto  and  Guernfey,  from  whence 
alfo  they  get  brandy  and  Geneva :  rum  muft  pafs  through  an 
Englifh  or  Scotch  pqrt.  Since  the  year  1765,  the  contraband 
trade  has  been  nearly  annihilated  ;  the  little  that  is  now  done 
is  fuppofed  to  be  by  coafting  veflTels. 

-  Manufactories.  The  manufaaories  for  internal .  con- 
fumption, ibefide  that  already  mentioned  for  woollen  cletfas» 
are  breweries,  foap  and  candle  manufa£loties,  and  tanneries. 
There  are  few  (hops,  and  not  many  houfes  occupied  by  the 
lower  orders,  where  fpirits  are  not  fold,  either  in  large  or  (mail 
quantities.  Moft  of  the  fmall  farmers  and  cottagers  ftill  fpin 
their  own  wool  and  flax,  and  get  them  made  into  cloth  by  vil- 
lage weavers,  there  being  generally  one  or  two  looms  in  every 
panfh;  thefe  pra£lices  are  favourable  to  economy,  and  en- 
courage domeftic  induftry,  whilft  they  preferve  the  fimpKcity 
of  thepeafants. 

Revenues.  At  the  time  of  the  reveftment,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  duties  given  up  to  government  by  the  Duke  of  Athol 
were  eftimated  at  6,547/.  per  annum.  In  1790,  the' duties 
were  only  31O06/.,  while  the  expenditure  was  3>27a/.     Such 

meafares 
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neaiiires  were  then  taken,  that  in  1792  the  grofs  amount  of 
duties  was  raifed  to  12,000/.,  and  equal  care  and  vigilance  have 
been  exercifed  fince  that  period. 

The  revenue  retained  by  the  Lord  arlfes  from  a  rental  on 
all  lands,  amounting  to  1,400/.  Manx  currency,  from  manorial 
rights  and  fines,  a  few  fees,  and  the  prerogatives  already  enu* 
merated. 


JERSEY.  : 

Situation.  Jerfey,  at  its  N.W.  point,  is  fituated  in  north 
latitude  49^  i6f,  and  in  2*  22'  longitude  weft  of  London* 
It  forms  the  moft  fouthem  ifland  of  diat  groupe,  which  lies  in 
St.  Michael's  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Lower  Normandy  and 
Brttanny.  That  ample  gulf  fweeps  from  Cap  de  la  Hogue,  in  Qxe 
former  province,  to  Cap  de  FreheUe^  in  the  lii^r.  The  diftance 
from  Jerfey  to  Carteret,  or  to  Port  Bail,  whidi  ace  the  two 
neareft  French  ports,  is  only  from  five  to  fix  le^ttes;.to 
Guernfey,  about  feven;  to  Alderney,  about  ten)  to  Wey- 
mouth, about  twenty-five (  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  about  thirty; 
and  to  Southampton,  about  forty  leagues.  The  form  of  this 
ifland  is  that  of  an  irregular  parallelogram.  Its  greateft  length 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is  about  twelve  miles;  and  the  average 
breadth  may  be  eftimated  at  full  five  miles,  but  does  not  in  any 
.part  exceed  feven.  By  a  very  accurate  meafurement,  it  con- 
stains  a  fuperficies  of  between  thirty^^iine  and  forty  thotifand 
acres. 

Nave.  This  ifland  was  known  to  the  ancientd  under  van- 
•ous  appellations ;  its  prefent  name  is  derived  from  Caefarea ; 
ibme  fuppofe  that  it  was  called  Aupa  before  it  had  the  latter 
denomination. 

Appearance.  Jerfey  exhibits  an  inclined  plane ;  part  of  its 
eaftern  coaft,  commencing  at  MorU  OrgueH,  and  the  whole  of 
its  northern  fliore,  form  one  continuous  range  of  rocks,  rifing 
abruptly  from  the  ocean,  frequently  to  an  elevation  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  fathoms.  This  natural  defence  renders  the  ifland, 
in  thofe  quarters,  nearly  inacceffible.  The  rocks  in  their  exte- 
rior are,  in  general,  mere  naked  ridges,  proje£ting  their  fliarp 
aflgles  into  the  fea ;  thus  adding  to  the  rapidity  of  the  currents^ 
and  varying  their  courfes.  From  thefe  rugged  cliffs  the  land 
declines  toward  the  fouthern  coaft,  which,  in  feveral  places,  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  fea.  From  Ae  wedge-like  form  of 
Jerfey,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  little  table-land  exiilj  in  tlw 
ifland;^ nor  is  the  furface  a  widely  extended  declivity:  it  is 
AioIUy  compofed  of  elevated  parts>  running,  from  north  ■  lo 

fouth| 
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fouth,  interfered  by  deep,  and  in  gtaeral  by  nanov  vales. 
The  fidesi  or  ooHmux^  of  thefe  emineacctt  are  freqaently  fteep 
and  craggy :  they  follow  the  inclined  oourfe  of  the  ifland ;  fo 
likewife.do  the  numerous  riToletsof  excellent  water  that  gargle 
along  the  vatlevs :  thefe  nsceive  the  tribatary  ftreamleta  that 
iiiiie  from  fo  inhnite  a  variety  of  fources,  diat  perhaps  no  fpot 
in  the  uniyerfe  is  more  amply  and  beneficially  refreflied.  The 
rocks  which  environ  the  ifland  form  a  chain  of  natural  defence. 
There  are  befide,  many  detached  maflTes  both  above  and  below 
the  furface^  in  different  parts  of  the  furrounding  ocean,  which 
conftitute  a  formidable  barrier,  and  bv  obftrn&ing  the  iSatoral 
couffe  of  the  tides,  produce  a  miikitucle  of  ftsong  and  diverfified 
cuxrents,  which  eontribute  a  piodigioiis  aeeeffioo  of  ftrength  to 
die  other  natural  ctttworks.     . 

TtiNM.  There  is  ibmethiag  very  extfaordi&ary  in  the  tides 
that  iow  and  eU>  among  thrfe  iflanda.  The  dire£tio;Eis  they 
follow  feem  tooAy  uninfluenced  by  others  in  the  Channel.. 
They  receive  indeed  theirivis»Mitoi»  at  its  mouth,  but  take  dif- 
ferent impoKes,  from  llie  vavtojcis  obftrudions  that  divert  the 
i^ularity  of  their  courfe.  They  flow  £•  S.  £.  to  the  Bay  of 
M9fa  ft.  Micbd.  The  declivity  of  ^be  fiiore,  in  this  gulf,  is  fo 
inbonfiderable,  that  the  common  extent  of  die  tide  is  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  miles }  and  the  bay  is  filled  in  the  fliort 
fpace  of  two  hours.  When  tins  is  effe£kd,  a  new  diredioii 
takes  place.  Tlie  falun^ed  inlet  refifts  a  ipeater  acceffion,  and 
the  watte  is  impelled  along  the  Norman  coaft,  nordkiprards, 
uadlf  in  the  couHe  of  twdtve  faour^  it  has  endr^led  the  iflands, 
and  retunied  to.  the  fpot  from  whence  it  began  to  flow.  ^Tlie 
cufTents,  from  being  fiequendy  ihtesieAed,Tucceed  each  other 
tnfonsj^A  «  manner  that  they  are  in  epndnual  modon :  there 
is  no  jq^earanctt  of  ftill  water  in  diefe  parts,  as  in  flic  Channel, 
at  low  ebb. 

*  Olixato*  The  winter  ui  Jedey  is  much  milder  than  in 
an  J  |>aft  oi  England  $  i^  much^  l^t  the  tendeseft  ^pbnts  are 
.exfofod  without  ihelter  and  with  littk  injury^  and  in  naoderstely 
favourable  ^ituadons  ipiing-flow^  bloom,  in  the  montbswhen 
the  inhabitant  of  England  never*  expeds  to  iee  diem.  |Bon- 
fidctabkheat  is  felt  in  fummer ;  but,  op  the  whole,  tbexlimate 
may  be  considered  as  mild,  and  die  air  as  yery  (idubrioos. 

,  X^ffviaroNS.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  twelve,  parifties; 
dMife  are,  2Hm(^y,..&.  JUk»V,  and  St.  Marfs^  on  tbe  ttorth; 
&.  OctftfuV,  &r.  PHet^s^  and  ft.  Brdadis  (or  Briveriad/s)j  on 
die  ^A ;  Se.lMvrefu/s,  ft.  Heiur^s,  and  ft.  Smmi///,  on  die 
Ibudi ;  S€.(Ui$nene£^  Gtwivilby  mA  ft. MarMij  on  the  eaft* 
Thefe,  mill  die  exception  of  the  {tariih  of  St.  Owen,  aie  agam 
divided^  into  Fmtaimt^  or  double  ttdiings.    The  divifions  in 

that 
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that  parifli  are  called  Cmlleitis.  All  border^  more  or  lefs,  on 
the  fea»  except  Si.  Sawour^Sy  and  even  thit  hat  one  point  of 
contact.  Each  parilh  has  an  ancient  churchy  the  firft  that  of 
St.  Brelade,  having  been  confecrated  in  i  ti  i  \  the  moft  recent 
diat  of  St.  Hilieri  in  1^41. 

Peooitce.  Jerfey  produces  the  giiun  ufefui  f9r  the  food  of 
man,  and  many  luznriesof  die  garden,  particularly  the  ftrawfaerrf 
and  the  Chaummantd  pear,  in  the  higheft  perfe^lion.  Its 
principal  animals  are  the  cows  commonly  called  Aldemey  cows, 
rabbits,  and  the  red-legged  partridge,  but  the  breed  of  this 
DeautiM  bird  is  on  the  decline. 

Religiom.  T%e  people  of  Jerfeyin  the  moft  ancient  times 
followed  the  fyftem,  of  the  Druids.  Their  oonrerfion  to  Cfarifti* 
amity  wa^  the  confequeuce  of  a  perfecution  in  England,  which 
obliged  great  numbers,  both  of  laity  and  clergy,  to  feek  a  re- 
treat from  the  fikaon  invaders*  Among  the  moft-confpicuous 
for  fim£Hty  of  life  and  eminence  of  cham:ter,  was  St.  Samfon, 
who  had  become  ^  netropolitan  in  Britain.  The  lee  of  Dol^ 
in  Annorica,  was.  conferred  on  him,  but  being  unecpial  to  its 
new  digbity,  con&derable  acceffions  were  made  ko  it  by  the 
tel^ioiis  seal  of  difierent  princes.  Jerfey,  Guemfey,  and  the 
adjacent  Mands  were  at  that  time  fubje&  to  France,  and  Chil* 
debert,  fon  of  Clovis,  preflesited  them  to  Saint  Samfim,  about 
the  year  jco  for  an  angmentalion  to  his  fmaU  diocefe*  The 
sttodxt  dTbeneficed  clergy,  or  incumbents,  including  the  dean^ 
is  jttft  equal  to  that  of  die  pariihes,  die  canons  of  Jerfey  abib- 
Intely  forbidding  plmuUties.  Hki  dean  is  always  lone  of  the 
le&ors. 

SpmiTUAL  Covnv*  Here  is  a  regular  Spiritual  Court,  jof 
which  the  dean  is  the  head :  die  other  eleven  wfk/oxt  are  his 
affpfibrs.  This  court  has  attached  to  it  a  greffier>  or  legifter, 
twt>  advoqates,  or  pro£kors,  with  an  apparkor  to  execute  its 
iummonfes.  Two  or  tkree  minifteie,  with  the  dean  or  vice- 
dean,  are  fufficient^to  form  a  court.  Appeals  may  be  made 
from  this  tribuiial  to  the  Bifliop  of  WtncaeAev,  as  inperior 
ordfi^y ;  or,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  in  that  fee,  to  the  Arch- 
btfliop  of  Canterbury ;  fuch  appeals  muft  be  heasd  by  liie  pre^ 
late  in  perfon. 

TrTHfis^  The  reflors  are  entided  to  the  fmall,  and  in 
fome  inftances,  to  a  part  of  the  great  dthes ;  the  reminder  dF 
thefe  belongs  prindpskUy  to  the  Crown,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
Governor's  falary.  Thus,  inftead  of  being  xedories,  the  livings 
may  with  more  propriety  be  denominated  vicarages.  Tms 
abridgement  of  the  fpiritual  revenues  has  been  die  fubjeA  of 
cbnftant  complaint,  and  it  has  frequendy  prevented  gendemen 
from  bringing  up  their  fons  to  the  clerical  profeflion. 

Clergy. 
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Clergy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformatios,  the 
youths  of  Jerfey,  defigned  for  the  miniftry,  were  fent  to  ftudy 
among  the  Proteftants  in  France,  and  efpecially  atSaumur :  but 
Archbiihop  Laud  obtained  from  Charles  L  a  grant  of  fome 
houfes  and  lands,  for  the  endowment  of  three  fellowlhips  in 
Oxford,  for  the  iilands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey  alternately. 
They  are  in  the  colleges  of  Exeter,  Jefus,  and  Pembroke.  To 
thefe.fellowfhips  there  have  iince  been  added  five  exhibitiims 
or  frholarihips,  in  Pembroke  College,  each  of  12/.  per  annum  : 
.  three  for  Jerfey,  and  two  for  Guernfey*  They  were  founded 
by  Morley,  Bifliop  of  Winchefter.  Some. years  before  thefe 
foundations,  a  Jerfey  man,  named  Laurens  Baudains,  gave 
thirty-two  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  fame  laudable  purpofes. 

Two  regular  church-fervices  are  appointed  for  every  Sunday : 
pne  o(  thefe  is  in  moil  of  the  pariflies  performed  in  the  £ng- 
li(h  language.  At  St.  Helier's  there  is,  in  addition,  an  evening 
ferrice.  Every  pariQi  has  a  fund,  fupported  by  legacietf  fyr 
keeping  the  church  and  the  parfonage-houfe  in  repair. 

Schools.  .  There  are,  in  Jerfey,  two  free  grammar-fchools, 
each  for  ^e  children  of  fix  pariflies ;  one  in  St.  Saviour's 
pariKh^ .  called  (by  corruption  of  St.  Magloire)  St  Manlier's^ 
ihe  other  in  the  parifli  of.  St.  Peter,  called  St.  Athanafius's. 
They  were  founded  in  1498.  Two  public  fchools  for  the  in- 
ftrufiioil  of  poor  children  of  both  fexes,  have  been  eftabliihed 
by  voluntary  fubfcriptions ;  and  there  is  an  auxiliary.  Bible 
Society. 

History.  This  ifland  appears,  firit  to  have  been  pofleffed 
by  the  Celts ;  aftejr  the^,  probably  about  the  time  of  Julius 
Caelar,  came  the  Romans ;  the  Franks  became  its  fovereigns^ 
fometime  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  century ;  after  many  invafioa% 
and  muchdefolation,  it  was  ceded  to  RoUo,  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  912}  to  beholden  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France.  Under 
William  the  Conqueror  it  was  annexed  to  his  fovereignty  as 
King  o£  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy  ;.and  aldiough  all  the 
continental  dominions  heretofore  belonging  to  England  have 
long  fince  been  fevered  from  the  Crown,  this  ifland,  with  its 
two  neighbours  Guernfey  and  Sark,  have  never  been  aTienated^ 
The  French  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  regain  thefe  pof-  ^ 
feflions ;  their  lafl:  invafion  in  1781  was  made  with  the  greateft 
probal^ility  of  fuccefs  ;  but  a  complete  ceflion  was  more  appre- 
hended from  the  neceflities  of  Charles  IL,  before  his  Reftor«> 
ation,  than  at  any  other  period  before  or  fince. 

Privilbges.     The  attachment  of  this  territory  to  England, 
while  it  iG  locally  within  the  very  grafp  of  France,  could  only 
be  fecured  by  the  conceflion  of  great  and  valuable  privilege^, 
and  indeed  fuch  do  the  inhabitants  pofTefs  as  render  them  a  very- 
enviable 
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enTiaUe  portion  of  the  BritHh  fubjeAs.  A  conftitution  granted 
by  King  John  prevents  the  removal  of  fuidi  begun  before  their 
,  magiftrates  into  any  other  court ;  and  frees  the  j)roperty  of 
felons  from  foifeiture.  Jerfey  enjoys  the  benefit  of  being  a 
free  port,  the  reftri£lion8  in  this  refpeft  being  more  properly 
regulations.  There  were,  until  the  peace  in  18 15,  only  a  few 
duties  on  the  imports,  but  no  prohibitions.  The  ifland  is  alfo 
proteAed  from  the'imprefs  a£i.  Formerly  there  were  not  any 
■taxes ;  unlefs  we  confider  as  fuch  the  parochial  rates  for  the 
indigent,  and  for  the  highways :  thefe  have  of  late  be^  ratfedv 
but  they  are  ftill  very  moderate,  when  compared  with  fimilar 
aflfeffments  iii  England.  The  only  reftraint  on  the  foreign  com« 
merce  of  Jerfey  relates  to  the  Britiih  Weft-India  iflands,  with 
which  there*is  nd  dired  intercourfl^.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
iflands  are  for  ever  exempted  from  alLtaxes,  impofts,  and  cuf<« 
toms,  in  the  towns,  markets,  and  ports  of  England,  that  are  not 
levied  on  other  fubjeds.  They  eleSt  all  their  own  magiftrates, 
with  the  exception  df  the  bailiff,  his  deputy,  and  a  few  other; 
officers.  No  aft  of  the  Britiih  parliament  will  extend  to 
Jerfey,  unleis  it  be  fpecifioally  named  in  the  a£l,  and  its  pro-^ 
vifions  applied  to  the  ifland;  and  even  fuch  an  a£l  cannot 
operate,  unkfs  accompanied  with  an  order  of  council:  but 
even  parliament  does  not  levy  any  tax.  This  exemption  is  not 
fo  properly  a  grant  or  privilege,  as  a  natural  and  neceflary  con-* 
fequence  of  tl^fe  iflands  being  a  peculiar  of  the  Engliih  crown  ; 
for,  as  Coke  fays,  «<  though  they  are  parcel  of  the  dominion  of 
the  crown  of  England^  yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever  were,  parcel  of 
the  realm  y  England  ** 

CoMMBBCE.  The  trade  of  Jerfey,  in  itfelf,  is  not  conGder-* 
able.  She  receives  from  England,  cpm,  flour,  live  and  dead 
ftocky  fifli,  feeds,  cloth,  linen,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  nearly 
iali  diings  neceflary  for  fubfiftence,  clothing  and  furniture  \  to- 
gether with  coals,  crockery,  glafs-ware,  paving  ftone,  and  a 
^reat  variety  of  other  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles. 

In  return  for  thefe,  Jerfey  fends  to  England,  cyder,  cows, 

Idiit  worfted  ftocktngs,  fruit,  and  in  fome  years,  potatoes.  The. 

quantity  of  eyder  exported  annually  to  the  mother-country 

jonay  be  averaged  at  about  900  pipes,  and  the  number  en 

horned-cattle  at  nearly  8oo.    The  produce  of  the  ifland  ex^ 

-ported  to  foreign  parts  is  very  inconfiderable,  with  the  exception, 

adoring  the  latter  period  of  the  war,  of  potatoes  to  Spain  and* 

Portugal;  while  the  articles  imported  from  abroad,' and  actually 

confumed  in  the  ifland,  form  a  large  aggregate  amount.    The 

advantages  of  fituation,  however,   and  the  privileges  before 

adverted  to,  render  commerce,  in  time  of  war,  ^  very  advan^ 

tagcotts  purfuit. 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  M^NUFACf 
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MANUVAcrotaes.  There  are  two  manufadoriea  for  cyder, 
befides  large  quantities  made  bytbe  growers^  There  are  al(b 
rope^makers,  brewers^  brick-makers,  lime-bttmerss  tamiers, 
foap*boilers,  candle-makers,  and  diftillerS)  that  have  regular 
eftablilbments,  and  worfted  flocking^  are  fpun  and  knit  in  pri- 
vate boufes. 

•.  RlBYEMUS  AND  MovBV.     The  revenue  is    computed    at 
If 0,000  livres  French  currency,  derived  from  inconfiderable 
ivpofts  on  wines,  aided  by  occafional  lotteries.    The  coin  cur* 
rent  in  Jerfey  wasj  until  lately,  chiefly  that  of  France,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  Spanifli  money,  llie  ufual  amount  of  ipecie^ 
in  circulation,  had  been  eftimated  at  nearly  80,000/*  fterlidgk 
After  the  French  Revolution,  the  coin  of  England  cameiooiv 
generally  into  ufe,  .until  theincreafisd  value  of  gold  and  filver 
completely  drained  the  ifland  of  all  fpecie  but  copper,  and 
even  that  became  fcarce.    There  were,  at  this  period,  three 
regular  banking-houfes  in  the  town  of  St.  Helier.     Thefe;^  a&4 
a  few  mercantile  men,  were  accuftcltldd  to  ifTue  notes,  payable 
to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for.  tweiity-four  livres  French  ciir« 
rencyy  or  one  pound  fterling.    So  great,  however,  and  fo  .in# 
creafing  were  the  inconveniences  occafioned  by  the  almoft  total 
dtfappearance  of  filver,  that  thofe  houfes  were  <^liged.to  liiie 
notes  of  five  and  ten  (hillings :  this  induced  individvuda  to  do 
the  fame;  all  having  «^  Jerfey  Bank"  on  their  npt^i  until 
there  were  about  eighty  of  thefe^'  difant  bankers.     The  iflwd 
was  foon  inundated  with  notes,  from  the  value  of  one  ppmid 
down  to  that, of  one  {billing;  many  of  them  ifiiied  by  the 
loweft  defcription  of  traders  and  publicans.     Alarming  aa  ^tiue 
undoubtedly  was,  neceflity  gave  to  thefe  notes  a  general  and 
ready  circulation.  .  Serioufly  aware  of  the  ultimate  confix 
quences  likely  to  refult  from  fhis  ^  unreftrained  emiflioii    of 
paper*money,  the  States  refolved  to  have  a  filver  coin  fimck: 
accordingly  tokens  were  iflfued,  bearing  the  v^ue   of .  thiee 
Ihillings,  and  of  eighteen-pence  Englifli^  to.  the  amount  of 
10,000/.  iterling.    The  ifluing  of  notes,  under  the  fnm  of  <me 
pound  fterling,  was  then  forbidden;  yet  fuch  apprdheafion^ 
re{pe£iing  the  notes  ftill  in  ciroulation*  were  ezeited  amotig  tfa# 
country  inhabitants,  that  thofe   who   aitteoded   the  market^ 
hoarded  all  the  coin  and  tokens  they,  could  procure :  thia  was 
at  leaft  the  reafon  affigned  and  generally  helieved,  f<Nr  the  ij£r 
appearance,  in .  a  £ew  months^  of  neatly  all  the  new  anaeii 
filirer.    Although  French  currency  is  the  general  ftandard.^ 
whidi  mercantile  concema  ase  rqpilated^  yet  these  ia  aoodier 
,ftiU  Cttftomary  at  the  court  of  jnAic^  in  eftimatisg  fi]ie% 
damagesi  ^c.>  and  winch  has  b^  ufed  eyi&  in  other  va^ 
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•drans.    This  is  called  order  fnoney^  and  is  valued  at  one  half 
more  than  current  money. 

PoptJLATioM'*  In  1 8 14,  the  population  of  Jerfey  was  re- 
turned at  229855  perfona;  but  the  peace  in  18x5  caufing  a 
relaxation  of  public  works,  many  individuals  who  had  been 
employed  by  government  quilted  the  ifland. 

Language,  The  vernacular  language  is  French.  Divine 
ftrvice,  and  pceadiing,  the  pleadings  in  court,  and  the  public 
afts,  are  all  in  good  French ;  diough,  in  legal  documents,  foine 
obfolete  forenfic  terms  are  ftill  retained.  The  upper  ranks  un^ 
derftand  and  occafionally  fpeak  it ;  but,  in  compliance  with 
cuftom,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  afl%f£led  fuperiority 
over  the  lower  clafles;  they  too  frequently  convetfe  in  the  pro-^ 
vincial  tongue,  01^  as  it  is  called,  Jerfey  French^  a  heterogeneous 
compound  of  antiquated  French,  intermixed  with  modern 
expreffions  and  gallicifed  Englilh  words.  EngKih  is,  however, 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  prevalent;  the  neceifity  of 
comprehending  the  foldiery  has  made  it  underftood,  even  by 
the  loweft  orders  of  people :  it  would  indeed  be  foon  generally 
Ipoken,  tnftead  of  the  prefent  jargon,  were  it  particularly 
encouraged* 

Tj^  Govbrnor;  The  prindpal  officer  in  Jerfey,  he  who 
more  imme^feitely  veprefents  the'fovereign,  whofe  power  Is  the 
leaft  fubjed:  to  control,  and  who  claims  the  precedency  of  all 
odife^  is  the  governor.  To  fupport  the  dignity  of  this  ap« 
pointaent,  the  King  allows  the  holder  of  it  his  whole  revenue 
in  the  ifland,  deducing  fome  fees  and  falaries.  This  revenue 
arofe  formerly  from  feven  manors  let  out  in  fee-farm;  and 
from  various  other  fouroes  :  at  prefent  it  confifts  principally  o£ 
the  com  tithes  of  ten  pariihes.  The  tithes  6f  St.  Saviour  are 
annexed  to  the  deanery ;  thofe  of  St.  Helier  were  granted  by 
James  11^  to  Sir  Edward  Carteret.  The  governor  appoints  s 
peculiar  oflker,  ftyled  Le  Reaviur  du  Roy,  who  receives  thefe 
rents  and  revenues*     There  are  now  two  receivers.  »^ 

The  powte  nf  the  governors  has  varied,  as  their  refpedive 
commiffioBS  have,  at  difierent  times,  been  either  enlarged  or 
TeftraiaedJ*  Anciently  the  governor  had  a  mixed  power.  He 
bad  the-adminiftration  of  both  the  civil  and  military  authority. 
He  was  judge  as  well  as  governor ;  and  had  the  difpofal  of  all 
jj^scee  in  court,  cfanrch,  and  ganifon.  '  He  is  now  reduced  to 
almoft.  a  mete  military  commander ;  has  the  cuftody  of  the 
ferllrefts  |r  the  regular  troops  ire  under  bis  cohtrol  ^  and  fo^  in 
a  great  meaTase^  is  the  ifland  militia.    .  . 

In  ancient  times  there  i^as  not  any  ReutenanUgwemor  of  the 
King>  oivn;  appobitment,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  crown.    That 
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office  feems  to  have  been  created  to  fupply  the  now  cuftomaiy 
non-refidence  of  the  goyemor  himfelf* 

Court  of  Judicature.  The  ierfey  Court  of  Judicature 
confifts  of  the  bailiff  and  twehne  jurats.  The  former  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  and  reprefents  Hb  Majefty  in  court : 
there,  as  a  (landing  memorial  of  his  independence,  his  feat  is 
raifed  above  that  of  the  governor.  The  Jurats,  who  are  his 
affeffors,  muft  be  Proteftants  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their 
office  was  inftituted  by  King  John,  and  they  are  eleded  by  die 
people. 

The  .province  of  the  jurats  is  not  only  to  decide  private  con- 
teoverfies,  but  alfo  to  enforce  a  general  obedience  to  the  laws. 
They  are  chofen  for  life,  unlefs  difmiffed  by  the  fovereign,  or 
difcbarged  by  him  on  petition.  The  bailiff  is  the  tnouth,  or 
organ  of  the  court.  He  prefides  in  all  the  debates,  fums  up 
the  opinions,  and  pronounces  the  fentence  or  decifion^  yet  he  . 
has  not  any  deliberative  voice  himfelf,  unlefs  updn  an  equal 
diviiion  of  opinions  among  the  jurats  $  in  this  cafe  he  has  a 
calling  vote :  he  is  otherwife  bound  by  the  majority,  and  muft 
pronounce  accordingly.  He  is  the  keeper  of  the  public  feal, 
which,  however,  he  cannot  ufe  without  the  joint  concurrence 
of  three  jurats.  The  duties  of  his  office  veqiure  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  .an  almoft  conftant  attendance;  it 
is  therefore  a  laborious  poft. 

.  Officers.  The  Court  has,  for  minifterial  officers,  X^  Pro- 
cureur  du  Rm,  or  attorney-general  j  JL^  Ficffnte,  or  high  iheriff} 
VAvocat  du  Roij  or  folicitor-general ;  Le  Greffiar,  or  clerk^ 
who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  records ;  hx  pleaders,  or 
folicitors  at  the  bar,  ftyled  Avocats  du  Barreau;  two  und^ 
^iheriffs,  called  Denonciateurs,  becaufe  they  publifh  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  court;  and,  Le  Hmffier,  or  uflier,  whoTe  omce  is 
that  of  preferving  order.  To  conflitute  a  court  there  need  be 
prefent  only  the  bailiff  and  two  jurats,  the  Procureur  du  Rm^  or 
tile  Avocat  du  Roif  the  VUonief  or  his  deputy,  or  one  of  the 
Denonciateurs  and  the  Greffin.  To  thefe  official  charaAers 
may  be  added,  though  not  a  member  of  the  conrt^L^Eftreg^reur^ 
or  keeper  of  the  regifter  for  hereditary  contrad:s.-  Thefe  con.* 
veyances  of  property  are  paffed  upon  oath  before  the  chief 
magiftrate  and  two  jurats,  and  are  then  delivered  to  JL'£ff- 
i^^gifireur,  by  whom  they  are  entered :  to  this  regift^  every  one 
may  have  recouife,  no  fecret  or  unregiftered  fale  of  lands  or 
rents  being  valid*  Of  the  preceding  employments  the  fiift 
three  are  held  by  patent ;  the  bailiff  has  the  patronage  of  all  die 
others. 

The  court  has  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  fuits,  and  a&ions^ 
whether  real,  perfonal,  mixedy  or  criminal|  arifing  within  the 
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ifland ;  treafon  alone  excepted.  Some  other  matters  are  like- 
wife  refetved  for  the  King  in  council,  to  whom  alone  this  tri-- 
bunal  is  immediately  fubordinate.  The  courts  of  Weftminfter 
have  not  any  authority  in  this  ifland ;  it  was  not  fubje£l  to 
them  even  before  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  governor  held 
the  pleas,  and,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  refort  was  had  to  Nor- 
mandy, bi}t  never  to  England. 

The  laws  of  Jerfey  mfay  hre  comprifed  under  two  heads  i 

1.  The  ancient  cuftom  of  Normandy;  together  with  muni-* 
cipal  and  local  ufageSr  Thefe  may  be  compared  to  the  common 
law  of  England. 

2.  Conftitutions  and  ordinances  made  by  different  fovereigns; 
a  As  pafled  by  the  States,  and  confirmed  by  His  Majefty ;  toge* 
ther  with  fuch  rules  and  orders  as  have  been  from  time  to  time 
tranfmitted  from  the  council  board. 

A  code  of  laws  was,  in  177 1,  compiled  by  the  States  and 
landioned  by  His  Majefty.  Though  there  is  but  one  tribunal, 
and  in  that  the  judges  are  always  the  fame  perfons,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  and  diverfity  of  caufes,  fome  re- 
quiring one  method  of  proceeding,  fom^  another,  the  court  is 
under  the  neceflity  of  afluming  four  dtftinfl:  charaders  or 
denominations;  and  as  it  a£ts  refpe£lively  under^  them,  i» 
called  either  La  Cour  d^Heritagey  La  Gour  de  Catelf  La  Cour  du 
BilUty  or  La  Cour  Eoitraordinain  or  du  SamedL 

La  Cour  d^ Heritage  admits- of  none  but  hereditary  matters,  as 
partitions  of  eftate,  differences  about  bounds,  hitrofions,  or 
trefpaflfes.  La  Cour  de  Catel  is  principally  for  rents  and  decrees  < 
La  Cour  du  Billet  is  an  extraordinary  court,  chiefly  for  arrears 
of  rents,  and  for  fmall  debts.  La  Cour  du  Satnedi  is  another 
fubfidiary  court,  in  which  all  perfonal  matters  are  arranged. 

Foucfi.  For  the  purpofes  of  police,  the  principal  officer 
in  each  pariih  is  the  conftable,  under  him  are  two  cenieniers^ 
or  hundredors,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  vinteniers,  and  of 
other  inhabitants  called  oficiers  du  connetable;  and  there  are  two 
Procureurs  du  bien  public,  whofe  office  is  to  conduft  any  paro- 
chial law-fuits. 

Criminal  Law.  The  Procureur  du  Roi  is  the  profecuto» 
in  all  matters  of  this  nature.  Contrary  to  the  Engltfh  mode, 
every  accufation  ii  fir  ft  examined  by  a  petty  jury,  termed  la 
petite  enquite,  which  is  compofed  of  the  parochial  conftable, 
and  twelve  of  his  officers.  To  find  a  prifoner  guilty,  feven  of 
thefe  muft  concur  in  opinion;  Should  the  party  accufed  dif- 
approve  the  verdict,  he  may  appeal  to  a  grand  jury,  called  ia 
grande  enque/e,  compo&d  of  twenty-four  perfons,  taken  from 
the  three  neighbouring  pariflies.  Though  twenty-foui;  is  the 
auxnber  whidi  forms  la  grande  enquet^,  more  are  fummoned^ 
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and  the  pevfon  accufed  may^  on  fubftantial  groundsy  obje£b  to 
any  of  them ;  a  peremptory  challenge  is  not  admitted.  FiVe 
out  of  the  twenty-four  are  fuiEcient  to  acquit  a  prifoner.  If 
the  fuppofed  culprit  cannot  afford  to  employ  counfel»  the  court 
will  direfl  one  of  the  advocates  to  plead  for  him.  A  prifoner 
is  not,  as  in  the  Englifli  criminal  courts,  found  guilty  or  ac- 
quitted :  the  verdifl  of  the  jury  is  either  plutot  ceup^U  qt/in^ 
nocenii  or  p/utdt  innocent  que  coupaili.  When  fentence  of  death 
'  is  pronounced,  the  bailiff*,  or  his  lieutenant,  and  the  jurats* 
all  of  whom  were  before  uncovered,  put  on  their  hats  ;  and 
the  criminal  kneels  to  receive  his  doom.  The  vi£lim  of  the 
law  is  obliged  to  walk,  from  his  prifon  to  die  place  of  execu* 
tion,  up  a  very  fteep  hill.  Executions  are  far  from  being 
common  in  Jerfey,  and  this  laft  ftage  of  legal  feverity  is  gene* 
rally  commuted. 

Assembly  of  the  States.  This  aflembly^  as  a  general 
council  of  the  ifland,  in  fome  refpe£ts  refemblea  a  Bri^b  par-- 
'liament.  It  is  compofed  of  the  twelve  jurats,  reprefenting  the 
nhabitants  of  the  firft  clafs ;  of  the  dean,  and  the  other  eleven 
e&ors,  repre&nting  the  clergy  ^  and  of  the  twelve  conftables> 
as  the  reprefentatives  of  their  feveral  pariflies.  The  Sling's 
procurator,  the  vifcount  or  flieriff,  and  the  King^s  Advocate^ 
though. they  reprefent  no  eftate,  are  alfo  admitted,  exfficios 
but  they  do  not  vote.  The  greyer  of  the  royal  court  is  like- 
wife,  by  his  office,  cleik  of  the  States.  The  affembly  of  the 
States  is  convened  by  .the  bailiff^,  or  his  lieutenant,  who  is  the 
jperpetual  preCdent.  •  The  Governor  has,  in  their  meetings,  a 
negative  voice.  No  affembly  of  the  States  can  be  held  wiSiout 
at  lead  feven  of  each  corps  being  prefent,  except  on  very  ur- 
gent occafions.  Foreigners  preferred  to  benefices  are,  unlefs 
naturalized,  excluded.  The  jurats  and  the  confiiables  are 
eledled  by  thofe  inhabitants  wno  are  mafters  of  families,  and 
who  contribute  to  the  infular  rates,  or  affeffments.  The  dean 
is  appointed  by  the  fdvereign,  who  granted  the  patronage  of  the 
re£lories  to  the  governor.  The  principal  bufinefs  is  to  raife 
money  for  the  public  fervice.  This  affembly  has  alfo  the 
power  of  naturalizing  foreigners. 

St.  Helier's.  The  town  of  St.  Helier^s  is  the  feat  of  the 
government  and  of  juftice:  the  centre  of  bufinefs,  of  fa&ion^ 
and  of  amufemerit.  It  has,  in  the  courfe  of  only  a  few  year8» 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  improvement ;  and  contains  between 
one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Jerfey. 
Not  many  years  fince,  the  town  was  compofed  chiefly  of  two 
ftreets,  running  in  nearly  parallel  lines :  the  we^em  entrance 
was  under  an  old,  confined,  and  ill-contrived  prifon;  thb 
has  been  taken  down,  and  a  new  fpacious  ed£ce|  for  the  fame 
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fmrpofe,  is  joft^fitiiflied,  in  an  airy  fitnation.  The  principal 
arenit^  of  the  town'  is  a  broad  ftreet,  which,  contra&ed  at 
firft,  widens  >a8  it  proceeds  toward  the  fquare  or  old  market- , 
pSace.  The  f^^uare  forms  a  general  centre  y.  there  are  leading 
faito  it  four  carriage-ways,  and  one  foot-way  $  {ieveral  new 
ftfeets^bare  been  proj^Aed  in  diflFerent  quarters.  Anciently 
9dl  the  hbttfes  were  fubftantial  ftone  edifices  with  fmall  win- 
dows^ they  were  confequently  gloomy,  and  mod  of  them  were 
thatcked.  Now  (he  walls  of  many  are  of  brick,  and  even 
thofe  of  former  date  ^re  in  geneial  modernized.  The  pave- 
ment was  likewife  very  tmeven  ^  whereas,  at  prefent,  almoib 
every  ftreet  has  a  regular  carriage-road,  paved  with  a  hard 
granite,  brought  from  Guemley,  with  as  broad  a  flat  foot-path 
pn  each  fide  as  the  width  will  admit.  '  The  fquare  is  orna- 
mented with  a  gilt'pedeftrian  ftatue  of  George  II.  in  a  Roman 
military  coftume,  elevated  on  a  ftone  pedeftal,  and  furrounded 
with  a  neat  iron.  rsuUng. 

On  one  fide  of  this  fquare  is  La  Cchue^  or  court-houfe,  a 
iblid  but  plain  ftru{iure,  in  which  is  held  the  afiembly  of 
ftates,  together  with  the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurildic- 
tion.  Govemment-houfe  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fqoare,  and 
hat  offices  appropriated  'to  public  bofinefs. 

The  expofed  fituation  of  thofe  who  came  from  the  country, 
to  vend  their  feveral  commodities  in  the  old  market-place,  in^ 
jdooed  the  inhabitants  k>  ered,  on  a  more  eligible  fpot,  a  fin- 
^ularly  neat  and  convenient  fet  of  covered  (liKsds,  with  broad 
open  Ipaces  at  intervals*  T9ie  feveral  trades  are  amply  accom* 
modated  in  feparate  places,  and  a  {dot  of  ground  in  the  vici* 
nity  has  been  walled  in  for  a  cattle-market..  There  was,  in 
former  times,  a  corn-market,  but  it  no  longer  exifts,  as  the 
'  ttfwn  is  now  principally  fupplied  witk  flour  from  England,  and 
the  country  inhabitants  confume  the  greater  pare  of  their  own 
produce. 

A  ftream  of  watjpr  from  the  north,  fwelkd  Imt  various  tri- 
l>utary  rivulets,  is,  on  approaching  St.  Helier^s,  (epar^ed  into 
different  channels,  and  thus  pafies  through  various  parts  of  the 
fown.  Many  houfes  are  fumiflted  with  wells  ;  but  in  parts  of 
,-tbe  town  lying  in  a  loW  fituation,  and  on  the  fea  fhore,  the 
'water  is  not  pure  ^  there  are,  however,  fome  fpri/igs  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality. 

The  Church.  The  church  of  St.  Helier,  confeefated  in 
1344,  partook  of  the  crucial  form  fo  common  to  the  Saxon  and 
esrly  Norman  churches.  It  conprifes  two  parallel  aifles  of 
equal  length,  with  communicating  arches,  together  with  a 
w^ibttle,  as  an  addition,  at  the  eaftem  end*  In  the  centre  of 
die  northern  and  origmal  aifle  is  a  chapeli  winch  conftituted 
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one  extremity  of  the  tranfTerfe  part ;  th^t  which  .fronted  it  ir 
now  inchided  in  the  fouthern  aifle.  Over  the  centre  of  the 
northern  aifle  rifes  a  tower,  of  no  great  height,  fa<:ed  with 
fquared  mafonry,  and  furmounted  with  a  parapet.  The  interidr 
exhibits,  in  every  part,  the  fame  pointed  arch  that  is  found  in 
all  the  Jerfey  churches,  and  the  arches  of  communication  are 
iuftained  by  the  fame  kind  of  ^lai&ve  columns,  though  better 
proportioned  than  in  fome  of  the  other  churches*  '^Fhere  are 
feveral  monuments,  and  among  others  the  moft  dijtinguifhed  is 
one  in  commemoration  of  the  brave  Major  Pierfon,  who  fell  in 
repelling  the  Jrench  invafion  in  1781. 

Chapels,  fiefide  the  parochial  church,  there  is  a  chapel 
for  the  Wefleyan  Methodifts,  and  another  for  the  profefibrs  of 
Calvinifm  \  thefe  are  neat  and  fpaoious  buildings,  both  recently 
ere£ked.  The  Catholics  have  the  privilege  of  openly  celebrating 
the  rites  of  their  perfuafion ;  though  hitherto,  from  pecuniary 
reftriflions,  they  have  not  raifed  a  permanent  place  of  worihip, 
but  perform,  their  devotions  in  a  hired  room. 

Hospital.  At  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
public  hofpital  and  poor-houfe  for  the  whole  ifland.  This 
eftablifliment  is  fupported  by  a  fund  raifed  by  legacies,  by  a 
rate,  and  by  contributions.  It  was  rebuilt  in  confequence  of 
the  former  one  having  been  deftroyed  in  17831  by  the  ezplofion 
of  a  conGderable  depofit  of  gunpowder. 

Public  Places.  At  the  (kirt  of  the  town  is  a  large  empty 
fpace  called  Les  Mielles.  It  was  an  aflemblage  of  fandy  faiOocks, 
but  General  Don  caufed  the  whole  to  be  levelled,  formed  into 
a  lawn,  and  enclofed  with  a  dwarf  wall.  It  is  now  converted 
into  a  parade,  and  round  it  runs  a^ravelled  walk,  on  each  fide 
of  which  trees  are  planted.  There  is  alfo  a  library  founded  by 
the  Reverend  Philip  Falle,  the  venerable  hiftorian  of  the  iiland  ; 
feveral  fchools  for  children  of  both  fexes,  a  chamber  of  com* 
merce,  reading  rooms,  a  fmall  theatre,  aflemblies  in  the  if  inter, 
two-hotels,  add  feVeral  taverns*    . 

•  Packets.  Three  packets  are  eftabliflied  between  St.  Helier^i^ 
iind  Weymouth.  One  of  thefe  leaves  the-  latter  place  every 
Wednefday  and  Friday  evenings  unlefs  prevented  by  contrary 
winds  or  boifterous  weather.  The  paflage  may,  on  an  avera^^ 
be  eftimated  at  fixteei^  hours,  though  it  has  been  performed  in 
lefs  than  ten.  There  are  likewife  three  regular  traders  between 
St.  Heller's  and  Southampton  i  this  voyage  is  made  in  fmm 
ftzteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  l^wo  fcouts,  or  guatda  c^ms^ 
are  alfo  in  conftant  employ.  Be&des  the  paekets  and  regular 
traders,  other  veflels  occafionally  pafs  over^  not  (»ily  from  the 
ports  in  England  already  mentioned,  but  likewjfe  to  and  from 
Sryhtf  FooU^.  Swanage,  Jjyme,  and  otl)er  places.' 
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The  New  Prison.  The  old  gaol  being  inconveniently  fitu* 
atedy  circurofcribed  in  extent,  deficient  in  acconunodation,  and 
nudi  dilapidated,  a  very  handfome  ftone  edifice  was  begun  in 
i8l2y  and  finiflied  in  1815.  Ii:  is  ere£led  on  an  airy  Ipot  at 
the  weftern  extremity  of  St.  Helier^  and  borders  on  the  fea- 

St.  Aubin's.  The  town  of  St.  Aubin  is  the  only  one  in 
Jerfey,  except  the  capital.  It  is  fmall^  and  fituated  under  the 
long  ahd  fcarcely  undulating  range  of  cliflFs  that  feparates  its  bay 
from  St.  Brelade.  It  confifts  principallv  of  one  ftreet^  and 
though  not  pofleffing  all  the  buftle  of  Dt.  Helier's^  it  (hares 
fome  portion  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  well  (heltered  from 
the  winds  that  are  mod  prevalent  in  the  ifland,  and  com'mands 
a  fine  and  intefefting  view  of  the  bay^  oh  the  border  of  which 
it  is  built.  St.  Aubin's  conftitutes  part  of  St.  Brelade's  parifh ; 
but  being  very  diftant  from  the  church,  a  neat  chapel  has  been 
ereded  by  private  fubfcription.  That  part  of  th^  bay  on  the 
edge  of  which  this  town  is  placed  bears  the  name  of  tne  Great 
Road.  Near  the  mouth  it  has  always  a  depth  of  water  for 
frigates,  though,  from  being  expofed  to  loutherly  winds,  they 
feldom  remain  there  during  the  winter :  when  gales  from  that 
quarter  arife,  they  occafion  a  heavy  fwell.  The  bay  is  land- 
locked on  every  other  fide  ;  it  contains  a  dangerous  funk  rock^ 
which  was  little  noticed  until  a  frigate,  named  the  Diamond^ 
ftruck  on  it,  from  which  event  it  has  been  called  the  Diamond 
RocL  Near  St.  Aubin's  a  fort>  mounting  fourteen  guns>  has 
been  erected  on  a  rock,  which,  though  dry  at  low  water,  be* 
comes  an  ille't  as  the  tide  rifes.  From  the  fort  a  ftrong  pier 
projects,  within  which  there  is,  at  new  and  full  moon,  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet }  but  this  is  merely  a  tide  harbour.  It  was 
bwlt  between  the  years  1673  and  1699.  That  at  St.  Helier'^ 
was  begun  immediately  afterward.  The  road  from  St.  Aubin's 
to  St.  Helier's,  over  the  fand,  when  the  tide  permits,  is  very 
pleafant;  a  new  one  has  been  conftrudled,  which  is  much 
more  elevated^  and  the  profpe£ls  from  both  are  greatly  diver* 
fified. 


GUERNSEY. 

Situation,  Extent,  and  Popux^tion.  The  ifland  of 
Goemfey  is  fituated  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  nortb-weft  of 
Jerfey»  to  the  weft  ward  of  all  the  other  iflands^  and  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  any  of  them*  It  18 
in  circumference  about  thirty-nine  Engliih  ^miles,  meafuring 
die  creeks,  but  exclufive  of  the  little  ifland  of  Lihou.    The: 
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extreme  length  U  more  than  nine  mUes,   and  the  breodtls 
exceeds  fix.    It  is  di?ided  into  tea  pariflies,  peopled  as  fellows  i. 

PopuUtMB  aboiit 

St  Sampfon's              ...  ^88 

St.  Michael  in  the  Vale                -              -  1^64 

St.  Philip  Torteval             -            -            -  390 

•    St.  Saviour          -             -             -              -  943 

St.  Margaret  of  t!he  Foreft             -            -  44J 

St.  Peter  of  the  Wood        ...  i,aoo 

St.  Martin       '  -             -            -              -  1*265 
Our  Lady  of  Deliverance  of  the  Caftle,  for- 
merly called  the  Parifli  of  the  Grand  Sara- 

zin,  now  called  the'Catel           -            -  7,50a 

St.  Andrew            -            -            -            -  700 

St.  Peter's  Port,  or  Town  Parifli               -  1  x,©oo 


I9>29a 


Sailors  and  ftrangers,  not  permanently  fet- 
tled in  the  ifland^  calculated  to  amount^  at 
the  leaft,  to  -  -  -      2,000 


Together  forming  a  population  of  about   21,293 

Namb.  Guemfey  is  by  Antonine»  in  his  Itinerary,  called 
Samia,  and  in  fome  copies  of  that  ancient  work,  Serma*  Cam- 
den and  other  antiquaries  have  given  it  different  names,  but 
they  a)l,  by  eafy  corruptions,  re(blve  themfelves  into  that  by 
which  it  is  lipw  known. 

HisTOliT.  Of  the  earlj  inhabitants,  fubfequent  hiftory^  and 
eftabliflied  religion  of  this  ifland,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fpeak,  after 
the  account  already  given  of  Jerfey. 

Government.  The  office  of  governor  is  of  great  antiquicyy 
and  has  evidently  exifted  ever  fince  the  Romans  were  in  Gaid. 
A6-imn\ediate  reprefentatives  of  the  foirereign^  ttiey  were  ftyled 
Camtes  and  Duces  when  the  iflands  were  under  the.  ancient 
fovereignty  of  France  \  but  under  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
the  firft  Engliih  kings,  the  government  of  all  the  iflands  was 
ufually  veft^  in  one  perfon,  fometimes  called  DomnuSf  at 
others  Ballivusy  and  often  Cu/ios  Infularum^  Lord*  Bailiff,  or 
Warden  of  the  Ifles.  One  governor,  Henry  de  Beauchamp^ 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  time  of  Henrv  VL,  held  the  govern- 
ment of  this  ifle^  together  with  the  Ifle  of  Wight  and  Jerftyy 
widi  the  title  of  king.  Formerly  the  chril  and  military  power 
were  both  vefted  in  the  governor,  and  then  he  had  the  di£- 
pofal  dF  all  places  in  the  courts  (tf  juftice,  church^aiid  |ar« 
liibii)  he  was  judge  as  well  as  governor.    In  pxocefs  of  tmie 
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the  gorernor  transferred  the  judicial  a\ithority  to  another,  who 
va3  called  Batllyj  or  bailiff}  referving  to  himfelf  the  military 
government,  and  retaining  the  title  of  governor.  But  although 
thefe  pofts  then  became  vefted  in  two  perfons,  they  were  in 
efie£k  not  feparated^  the  governor  appointing  the  bailiff,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  juftice,  who'were  merely  minifters  of  his 
will,  and  in  their  judicial  capacities  entirely  dependent  on  him» 
The  inconveniences  of  this  fyftem  were  firft  attacked  by  King 
John  9  and  removed  by  Henry  VII ,  who,  ip  Jerfey,  rendered  the 
bailiff  wholly  independent  of  the  governor  \  a  falutary  legula* 
tion,  which  was  followed  by  Charies  IL  in  this  ifland.  But 
although  the  governor  has  no  proper  jurifdiAion,  yet  his 
prefence  is  fometimes  required  in  the  civil  court  of  juftice,  fpr 
the  palling  of  certain  a£^s  which  concern  the  King's  fervice,  the 
iafety  and  government  of  the  ifland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace.  The  court  is,  in  fa^,  under  his  immediate  pro- 
te£tion,  and  his  authority  is  to  be  exerted,  if  necei)ary,  in  the 
execution  of  its  judgments.  His  power  iikewife  extends  even 
to  the  arreft  and  imprifonment  of  any  inhabitant  fufpeAed  of 
treafonable  pra£Uces,  but  this  fliould  be  done  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two  jui)^t| ; .  and  formerly  no  perfon  could  pafs  into  or 
out  of  the  iiland  without  his  knowledge  andprivity^  And 
with  refpe£t  to  the  influx  of  ftrangers,  this  cuftom  is  ftill 
ftriAly  preferved;  every  captain  or  commandant  of  a  vefiel^ 
hmding  paffengers  in  the  ifland,  is,  under  fevere  penalties, 
oUiged  to  make  a  return  of  them  to  the  proper  officer,  and  to 
fee  that  fuch  perfons,  as  foon  as  conveniently  mity  be  after 
their  arrival,  perfonally  attend  and  give  an  account  of  them- 
iielves.  A  convention  of  the  ftates  cannot  be  held,  nor  any 
matter  tranfa£led  therein,  without  the  governor's  confent;  in 
which  affembly  he  has  a  deliberative  voice,  but  no  vote ;  and 
before  his  admiffion  to  the  government  he  muft  produce  his 
patent  or  com.miffion  in  court,  and  folemnly  fwear  to  maintain 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  ifland.  The  late  governors 
have  authority  to  execute  the  office  by  deputy,  whom  they  have 
been  accuftomed  to  appoint ;  but  fince  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  fuch  deputies  or  lieutenant-governors  are 
nominated  by,  patent  from  the  crown,  or  the  King^s  fign  manual ; 
and  if  the  lieutenant-governor  has  occafion  to  leave  the  ifland^ 
he  appoints  the  next  Tenior  military  officer  in  command,  to  a^ 
for  him  in  his  abfence.  The  governor  executing  the  <^ce  by 
a  deputy,  or  lieutenant-governor,  takes  the  oadis  before  the 
privy  council  of  England ;  the  patents  are  then  tranfmitted, 
with  an  order  of  council  certifying  fuch  oath  to  have  been 
taken,  and  the  conmiiffions  are  Aen  regiftered  among  the 
archives  of  the  royal  court.    Formeriy,  by  this  patent,  the 
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governor  had  the  right  of  patronage  and  prefentation  to  the 
deanery,  and  all  the  redori^s  and  fchools  in  the  iiland.  He 
had  likeM^ife  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  offices  of 
bailiffj  procureur^  comptroller,  greffier,  and  king's  feijeant^ 
and|  excepting  the  bailiff,  had  the  power  of  fufpending  them 
for  mifcondu^:  but  Charles  IL  a  few  years  before  his^  deaths 
took  to  himfelf  the  difpofal  of  the  deanery,  and  the  offices  of 
bailiff,  procureur,  and  comptroller  $  and  they  have  ever  fince 
continued  in  the  crown;  the  others  are  (UU  yefted  in  the 
governor.  He  has  alfo  feyeral  high  privileges:  formerly  he 
was  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  provifions }  among  otner$r 
to  fixty  iheep,  to  be  raifed  by  the  conftables  in  the  feveral^ 
parifhes,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  receiver  upon  paying  three 
ibis  fterling  per  (heep ;  a  privilege  long  fince  given  up.  But 
he  has  ftill,  if  he  thinks  right  to  claim  it,  the  choice  and  pre- 
emption of  all  provifions  in  the  market,  paying  after  the  fame 
rate  as  fuch  articles  are  paid  for  by  others.  Licences  for  im- 
portation and  exportation  are  iffued  by  him ;  he  has  alfo  the 
c^re  and  cuftody  of  the  caftles,  fortifications,  and  defences,  of 
which  Cqflle  Cornet  was  formerly  the  principal,  over  which  the 
following  officers  were  appointed. 

The  Porter  of  the  caftle,  who  was  likevafe  keeper  of  the 
prifon.  He  had  fees  of  prifoners,  and  out  of  every  ftranger's^ 
yeilel  l^den  with  wine,  fak,  or  eardienware,  befides  a  falary  of 
about  three  (hillings  per  week.  Two  boatmen^  the  gajabey  or 
watchman^  who  was  to  (land  all  day  on  the  dungeon,  and  when 
he  faw  any  fliip  coming  near  the  ifland  was  to  ftrike  two 
ftrokes  on  a  large  bell ;  and  when  a  boat  came  toward  the 
,  caftle,  was  to  ftrike  once,  which  is  ftill  performed  by  a 
fentinel. 

Formerly  it  was  the  cuftom  to  Iiave  in  Caftle  Cornet  four-^ 
teen  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  befides  the  lieutenant^  the  mar/balf 
ih^  porter y  the  futler^  ihe  mafter  gunner^  the/mM,  the  car^nter^ 
the  boatmen^  and  the  luatchman ;  and  in  time  of  war  twenty^ 
eight.  Thefe  foldiers  were  called  the  Caftle  Retinue,  and 
were  bound  to  repair  thither  whenever  called  upon,  efpecially 
upon  any  alarm;  but  for  many  years  paft  this  pra£Bce  has 
been  laid  afide,  and  the  caftle  garrifoned  by  veteran  or  regular 
troops  from  England. 

LiB0T£NANT-GovElLNOR.  His  officc  is  already  explained. 
,  Lbgislation.  The  Norman^legiflation  was  vefted  in  the 
fupreme  ftates  of  the  duchy,  compofed  of  the  duke,  or,  in  hit 
abfence,  the  great  fenefchal,  the  jufticiers  of  the  exchequer,  the 
dignified  clergy,  and  all  the  barons  and  military  tenants.  A 
kind  of  legiflative  power  was  alfo  exercifed  in  the  different 
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liatliwicks  of  the  province,  in  each  of  which*  was  held  an 
ailenibly  of  the  ftates  of  the  diftrid,  compofed  of  the  bailifF, 
who  prefidfed,  the  affeflbrs,  dignified  clergy,  and  military 
tenants,  but  whofe  refolves  were  not  effective  as  eftabliflied  laws 
till  fanctioned  by  the  fupreme  ftate$.  The  court  or  bailiwick, 
then~  eftabliflied  in  the  ifland,  eonfifted  of  a  bailiff  and  foiir 
knights  or  chevaliers,  two  of  whom  were  refident,  and  the 
other  two  came  annually  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  the  general 
affize,  when  the  inilitary  tenants  attended ;  and  at  thefe  aifizes, 
not  <xaij  the  ancient  laws  were  proclaimed,  but  political  ordi^ 
nances  for  internal  government  were  propofed,  ordered  to  be 
immediately  obferved,  and  the  fanftion  of  the  duke,  or  fupreme 
iUtes  of  the  duchy,  obtained  as  foon  ns  po'ffible,  if  fuch  oidi- 
aances  were  of  fufficient  import  to  require  it ;  thofe  of  a  trivial 
nature  being  renewed  from  one  affize  to  another.  , 

Whether  the  royal  court,  eftabliOied  by  King  John,  then 
afliimed  to  themfelves  this  legiflative  power,  or  it  was  exercifed 
by  the  ftates  of  the  ifland,  as  in  the  other  bailiwicks  of  the 
duchy,  cannot  clearly  be  afcertained.  It  is  evident  that  the 
court  pofiefled  it  before  the  year  1568. 

Assembly  op  the  States.  This  aflembly  is  a  general 
council,  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people :  under 
this  appellation  it  has  been  held  for  many  centuries,  and  its 
deputies  been  received  by  His  Majefty,  and  the  lords  of  his 
x:ouncil,  upon  all  appeals  and  public  reprefentations.  It  is  thus 
compofed. 

Members. 

Thebailifi>  (who  prefides  as  fpeaker,)  twelve  jurats,  and 
procureur  -  -  -  -  -     14 

The  eight  redors  of  the  ten  pariflies,  (the  Vale  and  St. 

Sampfon's,  the  Foreft  andTorteval  being  united,)  -      8 

The  two  conftables  in  each  parifli         -        -        •*        -    ao 

The  twelve  dquzainiers  in  each,  excepting  the  Town 
parifli,  St.  Peter's  Port,  wherein  there  are  twenty, 
and  the  Vale,  having  fixteen,  making  together  -      -»  132 

^        ,     In  all  .  174 

States  or  Election  and  Dsliberatiok.  The  principal 
bufinefs  of  what  is  termed  the  ftates  of  ele£tion,  is  the  no-, 
minatton  of  jurats,  and  appointment  of  the  prevoft,  in  which 
every  member  is  entitled  to  fufirage ;  but  the  raifing  of  money 
U  voted  by  what  are  called  the  States  of  Deliberation.  This 
can  he  done  only  on  occafional  emergencies :  for  permanent 
afleflments  application  muft  be  made  to  the  King,  and  the 
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afleflm^nt  is  s^ade  by  fixed  proportiont,  according  to  anrient 
cuftom  in  the  ifland.    In  the  Stated  of  DeKberatipn  are 
The  bailifFy  twelve  jurats,  and  procnieur  -  w    f  4 

The  eight  redors  of  the  ten  pariflies        ->         -  -      8 

The  united  voice  of  conftables  and  douzainiers  of  each 

pariQi  -  «   *  -  -  -     10 

32 

Whenever  the  King's  fervice,  or  the  exigence  of  the  ifland^ 
requires  the  aifembling  of  the  ftatet  of  deliberation,  the  baififf, 
Vith  the  confent  of  the  governor,  liemenant-govemor,  or 
commander-in-chief,  fixes  the  day  for  the-  convention  of  the 
ilates,  inferts  in  the  writs  iiued  for  diat  purpofe,  the  mat*> 
ters  to  be  deliberated  upon*  -  This  may  be  done  without  die 
doncurrence  of  the  jurats ;  but  bv  udaige,  long  observed,  die 
bailiflF  communicates  to  them  in  tne' royal  court  the  day  and 
the  matters  intended  for  their  deCberation.  Thefe  writs  are 
prepared  by  the  greffier,  figned  by  the  bailiff,  and  dtteOed  to 
the  conftables,  ^o  are  to  commumcate  them  to  tbe  tedor, 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  douzaine  of  their  refpe&ive  parilhes 
upon  the  fubje£b  fpecially  fet  forth,  and  come  pcepaftd  to  give 
tbaac  voice  accordingly;  for,  excepting  in  the  eledimi  of  ma<^ 
giftrates,  the  dousaisiers  and  donAables  do  not  attend  iadi- 
vidualiy,  but  give  their  affent  or  diffent  collectively  in  eieh 
parifii,  by  which  means  the  votes  are  comprefled  into  thirty* 
two,  out  of  whidi  the  royal  court  have  in  themfelves^outteetk 

At  die  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  deliberation,  a  committee 
is  appointed  for  audidng  public  accounts,;  public  works  are 
propefed,  and  deputies  appointed  to  carry  over  addreffes  and 
memorials  to  His  Majefty  in  couticil. 

Admivistbatk^n  ot  TBd  Ljaw«  The  feudal  fyftem  at 
one  time  prevailed  ftti£kly  in  Guemfey,  and  the  law  was  ad^ 
miniftered  according  to  its  torms*  Thefe  forms  have  varied  and 
improved  with  the  times,  but  the  fyftem  adopted  in  England 
has  never  been  altogether  eftaUiihed. 

The  RoTiJL  Court.  •  The  royal  court  confifts  of  the 
^aiiiff  and  twelve  jurats,  chofen  by  the  members  of  the  ftates> 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people>  all  ferving  for  life,  unlefs 
difchai^d  by  the  King  and  council.  The  ^  officers  tftteti^&nt 
on,  or  belonging  to  the  court,  are  die  procureur  or  attorney* 
l^eiieral  for  the  liland ;  the  comptroller,  whofe  office  h  fiariltar 
to  that  of  fcrficitor-general ;  thefe  are  termed  the  King's  olB* 
cers;  a  preveft,  orKing^s  fheriff;  the  greffier^or  regifhto^ 
and;  the  King's  ferjeant.  Ever  fmce  the  eiteblifbrnentof  fke 
royal  court,  infteadof  the  .affixes  being,  held  a^ti^ty^  m  bad 
f  been 
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heen  the  cuftom^  the  bailiff  and  jurats  have  adminiftered  juftice 
three  times  in  a  week  during  term  time,  and  once  a  webk 
out  of  term ;  ,and  even  oftener  when  neceffity^  required. 

These  are  three  terms  in  a  year>  which  open  the  firft  Mon* 
day  after  the  i5thJanuar79  the  firft  Monday  after,  Eafter, 
and  the  firft  Monday  after  the  {29th  September;  and  each  con* 
tinnes  fix  weeks.  '  The  fifteen  military  tenants  are  obliged  to 
attend  th&  chief  pleas^  or  openinsr  of  the  terms,  as  are  alfo  the 
thirteen  borders.  This  fenrice,  and  a  fine  of  fixty  fols  (Smr 
fli'dliiigs  *and  three  pence^)  when  the  property  of  the  fief  is 
changed^  are  all  the  military  tenants  are  now  fubjed  to*  They 
are  not,  as  fermerlyi  members  of  the  ftatea. 

On  the!  firft  day  or  opening  of  each  term^  caQed  the  chief 
fdaidS'  or  capital  pleas,  bye^laws  or  ordinances  are  ^nade, 
which  have  the  immediate  eSe&  of'  law;  but  fuoh  ordinances 
as  do  oot.  receive  the  royal  approbation,  and  if  reprefented*  ia 
their  ftrongeft  light,  are  only  equal  in  force  to  bye-laws  made 
"by  corporations' in  England.- 

For.  the  ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs  four  jants  in  rotatitm 
atto&d  in*  each:term,during  which- there  are  eight  or  ten  court- 
4lay9  for  hearing  c&ufes  in  the.  firft  inftance^  when  two  jurats, 
-with  the  bailiff  or  his  deputy^  (who  muft.  ever  be  prefent  to 
ccadpoCe  a  courts)  are  fufficient :  this  court  is  called  Cour  Or^ 
Jinaire.  If  the  parties  are  diflattsfied,  they  appeal  to  a  coort 
of  mote  jurats,  termed  Cmr  HAppmux  t  and  from  thende  to 
tiie  C$uftff  Judgmefitff  where  at  leoft .  feven*  jurats,  muft  be 
ptefent.  Thb  court  is  held  three  times  ia  each  term ;  'and  if 
eveivthe  bailiff. and  all  the  twelve  jurats  are  in  court  at  the  fe^ 
cond  hearting,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Judgments,  where 
a  iefs  number  may  happen  to  prefide  $  and  from  this  Court  of 
Judgments: only,  appeals,  under  certain  reftri&ions,  are  made- 
ta  His.Majefty  in  coundd..  But.  if  at  the  fid^  hearing  of  a 
caide^  five  jurats  ihoukl  be  prefent,  the  appeal  is  made' to  the 
Court  of  Judgments  4ii>edly.  ^ 

The  MMkire  CouffU  are  held  on  the  Monday,  in  which 
pleas  are  determined  for  moreabks  or  chattels,  the  pariihes 
being  divided  into  diftri&s;  the  low  pariihes,  viz.  St.  Peter^G 
Portf  St.  Sampfon's,  and  die  Vale  %  and  the  high  pariihes,  com- 
ptxfiag  the  remainder,  occupying  the  alternate  Mondays. 
^  On  the  Tuefday^  following  the  Monday's  court  for  the  low 
panihaB,  judgmems  or  final  decrees  ^e  given ;  and  on  the 
Toefitbys  xiext  after  the  court  for  the  high  pariihes,  courtsof 
heritage  are* held,  termed  PlakU  d^Heritagey  for  the  deter- 
miaatioK  ixf  all  frfits  relative  to  idieritance.  The  Tuefiftay^s 
comrtt  wete  formerly  .caUed  Dat  Nan^  from  fOmUrf  m  old 
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French  ^word  fignifying  to  diftrain,  and  were  fet  apart  for  tliii 
determination  o?  all  caufes  relating  to  feizures  or  diftreis. 

The  Saturday's  counts  are  for  the  paffing  of  contraAs,  Ad* 
miralty  caufes,  and  criminal  informations ;  the  other  interme- 
diate days^  in  or  out  of  term,  being  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
caufes  in  eeneral.  But  the  Saturday's  courts  for  criinmal 
caufes  laft  from  the  chief  pleas  of  Eafter  to  the  middle  of  July; 
from  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas ;  and  from  the  15th  of  Jaaiuary 
to  the  Saturday  before  the  holy  week. 

The  bailiff  or  his  lieutenant^  who  muft  prefide  at  all  die 
courts,  fums  up  the  evidence,  and  comments  on  the  nature  of  the 
caufe,  but  has  neverthelefis  no  voice  in  the  deciCon.  He  then 
takes  the  opinion  of  the  jurats  in  rotation  ;  and  if  the  number 
prefent  (hould  be  equally  divided  in  their  judgment,  he  de- 
cides the  controverfy  by  a  calling  vote ;  all  matters  in  litigation 
being  determined  by  majority,  and  not  by  unantmity,  as  in 
,  England* 

If  the.  party  diflatisfied  is  refufed  an  appeal  in  the  ilia&d, 
he  'may,  by  what  is  termed  a  do^andf  or  plaifit  de  gnrf^  apply 
for  redrefs  to  His  Majefty  in  council ;  and  in  like  manner  may 
complain,  if  refufed  his  appeal  from  judgment  to  coundL 
But  in  the  htter  cafe,  the  matter  in  difpute  muft  be  of  the 
value  of  forty  pounds  in  chattel  intereil,  or  forty  fliilliDgs 
eftate  of  inheritance,  or  an  appeal  fannot  be  claimed. 

No  :4>peal  whatever  can  be  made  in  criminal  caufes,  and  the 
bailiff  and  jurats  are  empowered  to  proceed  to  condemnarion 
and  execution,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  coining,  and  the 
Jaying  injurious  hands  on  the  perfon  of  the  bailiff  or  any  of 
tlie  jurats.  All  trials  are  in  French,  at  leafl  in  the  local  bn^ 
guage  of  the  ifland. 

Privilkoes. — The  privileges  of  the  ifland  of  Guemfey  may 
be  confidered  under  under  two  diftin£k  heads,  thofe  of  Nor- 
man origin  before  the  conqueft,  and  thofe  derived  from  charters 
fince.     As  Norman  fubjeAs,  diey  ftill  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
being  governed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  tliat  Duchy,  fane* 
tioned  and  approved  by  the  Bridfli  monarchs,  or  Dukes  c£ 
Normandy.    By  grants  or  charters,  they  are  admitted  in  Ei^* 
land  to  all  the  privileges  of  Briti(h-bom  fubjeAs  \  the  authority 
of  parliament  to  leeiflate  is  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  Jerfep 
nor  can  the  writs  of  the  Britiih  courts  extend  to  thefe  iflaBds» 
lexcept  thofe  of  the  Admiralty  court*-^e  orders  of  His 
jefty  in  council  being  the  only  authority  to  which  diey  ^ 
obedience.    The  charter  granted  by  King  John,  which  is  1 
fidered  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  ifland,  was  confirmed  and 
extended  by  many  fucceeding  fovereigns,  and  patticiilarly  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.     That  princefs  grwted  that  the  iflanders 
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flioeld  b^  firmed  froM  ^  ttibuties,  ^s^  rontinbutions,  atid 
era£i?hAi«  dlto^gNotit  England ;  confirmed  thefr  ancfent  pri-^ 
Ttleg^B  of  frM  naiF<galiofi  ^nd  comtherce,  and  not  onl)r  Wi^btn 
the  iOailds  iiAd  maritime  places,  and  all  around  the  fame,  but 
at  fiicli  fpaces  and  diftances  ftom  the  iflands  as  the  fight  of 
ma*  goes  to,  or  the  eye  x>f  man  re^ch^s.  Thtd  extraoiSiniary 
pritilege  of  neutrality  exifts  no  longed ;  bat  the  Queen  alfo 
^dftfinned  the  iincient  laws  and  ^ilftoms,  granting  to  th^ 
baiilifis,  jurats,  magiftrates,  and  ofiders  of  jaftice, 'their  wonted 
extern  of  jartfdidliOn.  By  thefe  charters,  too,  throughom  the 
king^  Admffiions  and  territories,  titra  vd  ultrd  marej  the 
MMres  ate  .to  be  treated^  nidt  iatifuam  Alhnipruty  as  foreigners 
and  aliens,  but  tanquim  ifhUgefit,  as  natire  EnglHhmen ;  but 
Iti  ^gKAman  is  confidered  as  a  foreigner,  ihut  out  hotn  the 
^OJiMmoH  immnntties  df  the  iilind,  and  fubjed  as  it  were  to 
4Minft  laws,  his  perfon  being  liable  to  arreft  for  th6  moft  tri- 
Vfid  fuM  (lefsjhan  Sixpence),  and  his  bail,  though  of  knowri 
fiiftci^ncy,  obje^itonaUe  \  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  a  niitlVe  or 
admitted  inhabitant,  pofleffing  even  no  ^more  than  a  fingle 
fa^fliel  of  wheat  rent,  is  not  only  privileged  frotn  anTeft,  but 
unexceptionable  furcty  to  almoft  any  amount. 

<3onnRRet  aihd  Retbn01e.  Although  the  produAions  of 
Gtaernfey  are  not  fufficient  for  the  fopport  of  its  inhabitants," 
VM  iMduftry,  aiid  th^  privileges  before  alluded  to,  have  |^veh 
fl^  a  thriving  and  profiuble  foreign  cotofnerce.  The  revenue 
eonfif^s  of  th^  general  taxes,  the  hari>bar  dues,  the  duties 
levied  yearly  upon  iicenfed  victuallers  or  retailers  of  liquors, 
and  the-  produce  of  lotteries  ;  which,  without  overbuttht ning 
die  people  byexceffive  taxation,  aflford  ample  provi&oii  for 
^*My  neceffity. 

PB0]>i7CndNif. '  The  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  produce 
&f  the  iland  is  nbt  much  entitled  to  notice.  Timber,  it  is  ob*- 
ferred,  is  ^f  tow  growth,  not  very  luxuriant  or  lofty  j  the 
kedges  are  ihdfUy  compofed  of  furte,  fown  on  raifed  banks  of 
greeto  fwinrd  Or  turf,  v^hich  makes  an  excellent  fence,  both 
^TofitsMe  and  nfeful.  The  orchards,  chiefly  of  apple-trees, 
are  liketirire  very  produAive,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cider  is 
made  Md  coftfumed  in  the  ifland:  inde^,  moft  kinds  of 
frmt,  efpedally  rafpberries,  ftravri>erries,  currants,  goofebenkii 
phime>  cherries,  grapes,  figs,  peaches,  nedarines,  and  apricots, 
grow  in  great  abundance;  and  fo  congenial  is  the  clinie  for 
vriuit  ate  terttied  hot-faoufe  or  green-houfe-plams,  that  moft  of 
Aem  thrive  wed,  unprctteAed  by  art  $  and  myrtles  and  ge* 
t^tifSLttiB  ftand  out  i^U  the  year  pkinted  in  the  open  groimd* 
Bven  orau^treM,  with  but  little  winter  (belter,  will  fruftify  \ 
«Ih}  uieioni  IM  i^iftd  Under  hand  glaflea>  like  cuctimbers  in 
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England.  Tht  fig-tree  attains  great  lut  uxianc^  in  thefe  iflandft 
Indeed,  vegetation  in  general  thrives  abundantly ;  and  although 
the  fun  Iheds  a  powerful  influence,  it  is'  fo  tempered  with  ue 
coolmg  breezes  of  the  fea,  that  the  heat  is  by  no  means  fultry 
or  oppreflive.  The  winters  are  rather  wet  than  cold  :  intente 
froft  IS  unknown,  and  fnow  feMom  lies  more  than  a  day  or 
two  $  yet  infe£ls  are  not  more  numerous  than  elfewhere,  nor 
does  the  beat  of  the  fun  nourifh  venomous  reptiles;  neither 
inake,  adder,  viper  or  toad,  is  to  be  found  through6ut 
the  ifland  $  die  blind  worm  is  now  and  then  to  be  feen,  and 
fome  few  lizards,  perfedly  harmlefs,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
furze  lands.  The  ifland  is  well  watered  with  fmall  rivulets  and 
fprings,  and  the  lands  which  produce  furze  aire  perhaps  as  pro« 
fitable  as  any  other- for  fuel,  as  neither  wood  nor  coppice  is  to 
be  feen.  The  ifland  is  entirely  deftitute  ^f  game  of  every 
defcriptipn,  and  the  iportfman  is  obliged  to  content  himfetf 
with  the  flaughter  of  rabbits,  blackbirds,  larks,  and  thruihes : 
in  the  feafon,  woodcocks,  fnipes^  and  fieldfares,  are  tolerably 
,  plentiful ;  but,  although  furrounded  by  the  ocean,  fea  fowl 
are  not  very  numerous,  nor  eafily  approached  within  gun-ihot* 
Moft  of  the  feathered  fongfters,  which  omithologifts  term 
Britifli  birds,  either  migratory  or  ftarionary,  are  at  times,  feeo 
in  this  ifland }  but  the  nightingale  feldom.or  never  makes  its 
appearance,  thpugh  in  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Jerfey,  which 
is  more  woody,  it  is  not  uncommon.  Environed  by  a  rocky 
fea,  a. great  variety  of  fiih  is  taken  in  abundance ;  and  formerly 
moft  of  the  religious  hoUfes  in  Normandy  .were  fupplied  from 
this  ifland. 

Mann^bs  and  Societt.  The  country  people,  in  their  lives 
and  manners,  exhibit  a  rude  ftate  of  native  fimplicity,  which 
might  be  expe£led  in  a*  continental  interior  with  liule  or  no 
intercourfe  with  civilized  fociety,  and  not  in  a  fmall  ifland  like 
this,  fo  nearly  conne£ked  with  Great  Britain  and  the  neigtn 
bouring  (hores  of  France.  They  are  in  fa£l  more  than  a  century 
belund  -  the  generality  of  Europe,  which  may  be  accounted  for, 
in  fome  meafure,  by  the  little  friendly  intercourfe  fubfifting 
among,  the  natives  themfelves,  the  msre  enlightened  (eldooi 
aflbciating  even  with  ruftic  independence  but  in  the  moft  dif  • 
(ant  and  referved  manner;  and  the  defcendant  of  a  jurats 
doozainier,  or  conftable,  wUl  not  aflbciate  with  the  mei^ikant 
or  tradefman,  however  opulent  and  refpe^ble*  The  uncom*- 
monly  minute  divifion  of  property  provides  a  fort,  of  inde« 

rdent  fubfiftence  for  a  greater  number  of  perfons  dian  can 
well  imagined;  and  a  mediocrity,  rather  bordering  upon 
poverty,  fe^ms  to  prevail  thi:oughout  the  coi^atry.  SuperfUtimi 
has  been  very  prevalent.    Between  the  years  1598  and  i%4« 
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no  lefs  than  nin^  women  and  two  men  were  burnt  for  forcery  $« 
witches  and  ghofts  (till  alarm  the  ignorant  and  credulous ;  and 
certiain  old  women  have  tlie  credit  of  fnpematural  powers  over 
man  and  bead.  Witch  finders,  with  forereign  antidotes  to 
deftroy  their  magic  fpells,  have  b^n  lately  pubiiflied  by  tl^c 
Royal  Court ;  and  a  houfe  for  fome  years  remained  untenanted, 
^m  a  ridiculous  ftory  of  its  being  haunted*  A  fupematural ' 
chimera,  called  the  Bete4a»twa^  is  faid  at  Chriftmas  to  make 
nightly  perambulations  about  the  town,  creating  great  terror, 
and  fumifliing  infinite  refources  to  fancy  and  credulity. 

The  old  Norman  French,  corrupted  rather  than  improved,  is 
generally  fpoken ;  indeed,  few  of  the  country  people  difcourfe  in 
Englifli,  and  not  many  of  the  more  enlightened  have  yet  attained 
the  true  Englifli  pronunciation.  Tlie  generality  of  the  natives 
have  the  appearance  and  manners  of » French  rather  than 
'  Englifli  people.  Poor  and  parfimonious  in  their  living  and 
drefs,  even  their  domeftic  utenfils  and  implements  of  hufbandry 
are  all  in  the  French  ftyle.  The  habit  of  fending  young  females 
of  the  higher  circles  to  England  for  education  muft  diminiii 
the  eflFeft  of  thefe  habits ;  but,  perhafifs,  a  total  change  is  not 
foon,  if  at  all,  to  be  expe^ed. 


ALDERNEY.   . 

Thk  Ifland  of  Alderney,  which  lies  to  the  north'-eaft  of 
Guernfey  about  fix  leagues,  and  fcarcely  feven  miles  weft  from 
Cape  la  Hogue,  meafures  in  length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth«« 
weft  nearly  four  miles,  and  in  breadth  not  more  than  one  mile 
and  a  half,  the  whole  circumference  being  about  ten  miles« 
It  flielves  to  the  north-eaft,  interfefted  by  deep  valleys,  bounded 
on  the  fouthem  and  weftem  fides  by  cliffs,  interfedied  with 
finall  bays;  the  rocky  fcenery  being  both  pifiurefque  an4 
ftrikipgly  grand. 

GovBRVMSNT.  The  civil  jurifdidiion  of  the  ifland  is  exeiu 
cifed  by  a  judge  and  >  fix  jurats,  the  former  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  the  latter  eleAed  by  the  comitaonalty,  holding 
their  feveral  appointments  for  life,  unlefs  removed  for  miftieha- 
▼iour  or  malverfation  ih  ofiice.  Thefe,  with  the  King's  officers, 
namely,  the  King's  ptocureur  or  attoniey-general,  the  King's 
comptroller  or  folicitpr-general,  and  the  grefiier  or  regifter, 
alfi)  nominated  by  the  governor,  compofe  tbe  court.  But  their 
decifions  are  not  definitive ;  the  ifland  being  confidered  as  a 
dependence  of  Guemfey,  appeal  may  be  made,  to  the  royal 
court  there,  and  from  thence  to  the  King  in  council :  and  in 
all  criminal  cafes,  the  court  of  Alderney  has  only  the  power: 
of  receiving  evidence,  which  is  tranf^nitted  to  the  fuperior 
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court  cf  'Guemfey^  ^ere  judginent  is  {ftttictticed  bn  fh^ 
bfendeiv  imd  the  lertmice  T>t  tbe'  law  exeduted. 

l?he  jtidge  and  fee  ]\Mt9y  toffetheor  with  the  douza^  o^ 
dduaamersy  being  twelve  men  ^diofen  by  Vhe  conMdinalfy  as 
fepreCbiltatives,  compofe  the  affiembly  of  the  States,  wherein 
aU  ordinances  for  the  good  govefnlnent  of  the  iilaifd  are  ]pro^ 
{Kifed.  But  it*  appears  thkt  the  douzmtre  have  e/nly  a  'deh'tera^^  ' 
tire  Yoico,  and  no  vote  %  the  jndge  and  HurM  ^afldne  decide  a^ 
to  *die  expediencf  of  'any  meaArtre  ffropom^  The  govietnor  ^ 
his  lieutenant  nnift  ever  be  f  vefent  at  fiich  meeiXBg^  fcut  Iba 
IScelwifeno  vote 

PftOPdR'TY.  By  the  laft  extent  xif  ^riie  crown,  mftde  Ai  tli& 
teignof  James  i^  in  1607,  ^^  ^pp^i^  %hat  the  ifland  of  Aiders 
ttej  was  dieh  m  His  Majefty's  hand«>  who  was  entitled  to  the 
-mmemles  or  perqui6ted  01  the  courts,  the  tret^fomes  upon  the 
fides  of  lands,  die  wFeck,  and  other  princely  Ughts  and  regali- 
tini ;  but  it  has  'finoe  been  ^Vatited  M  fee-fpfm  to  femal 
tenoDts ;  and  his  prefect  Majefty>  by  leiJlterB  patent,  bearing  date 
Ae  14th  Deeembcfr,  T763,  'ki  •oonfid^ation  *rf  the  ftftrenleir  df 
Ae  farmer  ieafe  or  patent,  wfaieli  had  >theh  'become  vefted  in 
Mm  Le  Mefurier,  Efq.  (the  grandfkHier  of  the  prelent  poifef* 
for),  and  for  other  confiderations  therein  mentioned,  gave  and 
granted  die  ifland  to  the  faid  John  Le  Mefurier,  his  executors^ 
adminiftrators,"  and  allign^,  fet  the  >«eCni  of  ninety-nine  jears, 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  thirteen  (hillings,  with  a  provifo  for  relamp- 
tim  and  naking  void  die  Ieafe  K  any  titti^,  <<^pOli  ptiyiftMit  to 
the  iavl  ^olni  iic  Mefnvier,  his  execuMta,  <Kltniniftna^3i%,  or 
affigns,  of  liichfum  or  ftiin^of  imoneyin  lie  liad  thai  ^§bvKt§eAf 
tt  that  Should  tfaefearfter  ^  difboriW  or  laid  otft  iH  4milJ!hg 
iaifmwement  nfpon  the  tnanfton4ioufe,  called  the  gotetndPa 
hottfe,  and  other  t^  pTOmifes,  to  %e  aifcertaltied  'by  4x  dt  more 
of  the  lords  or  other  of  the  fmy  ^x^*^<nl.'* 
^  Pnw&trBifhTf^  Only  abo«t  one^hatf  of  dib  ifland  is  te  a 
ftate  of  cultivation,  the  remainder  is  common  atod  fHiM  lands, 
with  good  ife^^or  Sleep,  but  Wither  too  4iort1bt^ciltl^.  tlie 
fiiil  ia  natwaily  >good>  ^nd  th^  a^ieiilttiffe  «Nich  thiie  fattie  as  te . 
Ouernfey.  The  ^hble  iflimd  htte  bilt^  )i  btittrf^n  appeai*sM6% 
fewcvees,  and  ^no  hedges,  are  vo-beften,  tbe^efttlrfuresbetog^ 
fenced  widi  loofe  Aone  w«lk  und  fcirtte  1>inks« 

Tbfere  ftiU  exifts  pavtiof  ^  tAiftlebegtUn  bv  die  Etel  of  Sflts 
in  Qvaren  £liaabeth'a  itime,  but  tieiret  ^iflied,  die  )«motts 
fbnndi«ito  of  whidi  ftIM  fetftini  ^d^  litonttife'b  4iMM.  Tbe 
■  jKtde  ifland  of  Buriion,  lying  to  the  W«ft<«m^,  {«  nioft  infaAitSi, 
b«tt'<ifeii  iM  )a  nlbbit-waireh  hf  the'gotefnai'. 
^  "th^  pier  is  tet  of  niie  ftroftttYe,  widi  only  ffme  ^pttijeS^ 
mm%a  ibeltortveSek^ifMni  thenordMaft.  Ttiew^le  ManS 
isMtt  With  roeks^  )[>rita«h«r  Ibrms  ^rt  Of  a  tofng  chidn,<«t« 
tendmg  to  the  Caikets,  whe«edn  a  light-houfe  has  been  ereded 
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y/nth  reTol ving  reflt^^tprs .  Oii.  this.  4aogerQtus  p^t  o^  tbe  ^^^ 
ihe  youag^rince»  foo  of  Hesuy  !•»  wa»  (bi{Miirrecked  aq4>  Ipfit, 
The  ftrat  which  dirides  the  iflaod  from  Cape  i^a  Hogi^  QfiUfji 
by  the  French  "/f  ilAr  ^^  Blqmhai^i!  ajad  by  us  the  lUpe  q{ 
Alderneyy  is  a  dangerous  paiTage  in.  ftormy  weathers^  whi^  1;^ 
two  currents  meet^  and  which  at  if^iog  tides  run  witht]3ff  x 
vapidity  of  fix  knots  an  hour j  ^^  wh^t  ia  termed  the  S!w.iff§f% 
the  p^&ge  on  the  other  fide  of  thQ.iilain4«  ifi  a  place  no  Iqt^ 
dangerous.  . 

lliere  are  about  two  hundred  and.  eighty  dwellingvhoi^  VI 
the  ifland,.  and  the  population  is  computed  to  be  nearly  thJ|F«. 
teen  hundred  perfons. 


SERK. 

This  little  ifland  lies  about  fijsc  mil^s  tp.  tbe^  eaftward,  <^ 
Guemfey,  is  one  of  its  dependencies^  and  iwnsiediaiiely  uoidf % 
its  jurifdi£lion  i  it  is  rather  mos^  thaa  three  wles  in  leng^b^ 
and  fcarcely  a  mile  in  average  breadth  »  at  one  p^rtj.  calM  4^ 
Q^tpee,  \ti  \»  nearly  divided  into  two  portions^  b^ng  conne$:«4 
only  by  a  high  and  narrow  ridge  x<>t  many  y^irds  in  wi4tj|f  fit 
was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  fee-^airm^  by  letters  ps^e^id, 
dated  <^th  AugulU  iS^S^  ^^  Philip  de  Carteret»  £f^  (^.  a^  i^ 
ward,  fbi^  his  fervices  in  th^  retaking  it  &on>  the  Fr?iKih»)  1^ 
the  twentieth  part  o£  »  kajogbtV  fee-^  s^mpuntii^t  a^  ^Pfi9C%\ft)r 
the  extent  of  James  I.,  to  fifty  fols  fterlingj  payable  to  the 
king's  receiver  at  Guemfey,  at  Michaelmas  only.  The  fief  or 
feigniory  is  now  m  the  po^iTipn  of  John,  L^ftUey,  Efq.,  who 
holds  his  feudal  court,  from  which  appeals  are  made  to  the 
royal  court  of  Guerfifey.  ' 

Unlike  the  iflands  of  Guemfey^AVUur9ey,;and  Jerfeyi  M^hic;^' 
7f^  of  wedge  form,  (helving  pn  cme  foie,  b.^i;!^  is  a  tajbl^.  la^ 
nfing  ibme  little  taw^rd  the  weft^  bul  h%vif»g  no  declivity  tq 
ttie  fea  at  any  part,  excepting  a  trifling  deiCcent  ^  thi^  i^^rtlp^er^ 
extremity.  I'he  furroundiqg  cUS%  meafuxing  frpm  pa?  tp  t^ 
hundred  feet  in  height,  are  fo  very  sibrii«f^  on  ^  i^reftern;  ^^^^ 
that  the  largeft  (hips  may  ayproach  v§ry  nea^  iK!it%outd^^i^gf^ 
iHit  the  eaftem  (hore  is  be£et  with  ridges  of  rpcifi^  r^i^^ti^jfi^,^ 
put  iqlo  the  fea-  The  rocky  fcctsery  is  h^e  ve^  fii^^^fflj^ 
andrgmndj;  thai  of  the  p^t  iksMimlm%  5ft  p5«ti4;Mj^r,jhft  (^ 
i^nt  tok  ^ich  i%i  through  a,  narro^w  pa^  ,t^iQQi9i9P9Jly.  iR|i)4 
and  romaatii].  Such^  is  the  natural  defence  of  the  iQa^di.  tl^ 
aldiough  there  are  five  landing  places^  except  ^t  v^'itX  '^  Pallf4 
the  Cr^m^  where  a  tunnel  was xiH>  in  ijSS^.by  o^a  of  tH«9  ]^ 
Cario^ts^  t)irMgh  the  rock»  tbeiA  is  feaipe^y  99y  ^Vm^fi  tp 
be  found  vidbput.  th^  difficulty  o£  qUoiU^  T^  nes|f ^.  la^ 
i9g  to  Guemfey  is  that  of  Havre  GoJfUiny  which  is  formed 
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between  the  bnd  and  the  little  IJU  des  Marcbands  on  the  weft- 
ern  fide.  The  high  ridge  or  ifthmus  which  joins  the  main 
ifland  to  that  of  Petit  Serk^  is  about  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  with  a  precipice  immediately  to  the  fea  on  the  eaftem 
fidej  and  over  broken  roclis  and  rubbifli  on  the  weftem,  of  ter- 
.  rific  appearance,  beiqg  fcarcely  five  or  fix  feet  wide  in  fome 
places.  It  is  faid  that  a  copper  mine  was  worked  here  about 
a  century  ago ;  but  as  no  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  feen,  its  exiiU 
ence  is  fcarcely  poflible,  though  copper  and  other  ores  are 
frfsquently  found  in  the  kind  of  rock  which  abounds  in  thi& 
ifland. 


ERM  OR  HERM  AND  JETHOU. 

The  two  fmaller  iflands  of  Herm  and  Jethou,  lying  eaft^ 
w^rd  of  Guernfey  about  three  miksj  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  .They  were  both  in  the  king's 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  lafi:  extent  (James  X),  and  held  by 
the  governor,  for  the  feeding  of  deer,  cattle  and  (heep,  and 
were  then  valued  to  be  letten  for  a  term  of  years  in  fee-iarm  $ 
the  former  at  thirty  livres  fterling  per  annum,  and  the  latter  at 
one  hundred  fols.  They  have  both  been  fince  granted  in  fee^ 
farm,  Herm  at  the  rent  of  fourteen  pounds  fterling,  renewable 
every  twenty-one  years  upon  the  payment  of  forty-two  pounds^ 
and  Jethou  at  a  rent  of  about  fifty  (hillings. 


THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

The  Scilly,  or  Silley  Iflands,  lie  due  weft  from  the  Lizard 
about  feventeen  leagues;  weft-and-by-fouth  from  the  Old 
Land's  End,  neareft  Mount's  Bay,  at  the  diftanCe  of  ten 
leagues ;  and  from  the  Weftem  Land's  End  they  lie  weft-fouth- 
weft  at  the  diftance  of  fomething  more  than  nine  leagues. 
The  importance  of  thefe  iflands  artfes  from  their  advantageous 
fituation,  as  looking  equally  into  St.  George's  and  the  Engllfh 
Channel.  For  this  reafon,  moft  (hips  boqnd  from  the  fouth- 
ward  ftrive  to  make  the  Scilly  Iflands,  ifn  order  to  fteer  their 
courfe  with  greater  certaintv.  It  is  very  convenient  alfo  for 
'  Yeflfels  to  take  Ihelter  amongn  them,  which  prevents  them  from 
being  driven  to  Milford  Haven,  nay,  fometimes  inta  fome  port 
in  Ireland,  if  the  wind  is  ftrong  at  eaft;  or,  if  it  blows  hard 
<at  north* weft,  from  being  forced  back  into  fome  of  the  Comiik 
harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coafts.  If  the  whid  ibould 
not  be  very  high,  yet  if  unfavourable  or  unfteady,  as  between 
the  channels  often  hajipens,  it  is  better  to  put  into  Scilly  than 
•  *  to 
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to  beat  aboia  at  fea  in  bad  weather.    In  time  of  war>  their 
utility  18  ftill  more  Confiderable.^ 

With  thefe  obfemations,  all  power  of  defcanting  on  their 
importance  is  exhaufted.  They  aref  faid  to  be  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  in  number ;  but  if  they  have  been  corredlly  counted^ 
k  has  been  merely  for  the  fake  of  exadlnefs,  as  only  five  or  fix 
are  inhabited,  and  not  many  are  even  named.  It  is  confidently 
faid,  and  repeated  by  many  writersj  that  thefe  rocks  are  the 
Cafleiterides  of  the  Greeks,  but  Mr.  Pifikerton  derides  the 
opinion  i  they  are  alfo  faid-  to  have  been  called  Hefperides  smd 
Ceftrymenides. 

Of  the  inhabited  iflands  the  moft  confiderable  is. St.  Maf^Bf 
which  is  faid  to  be- two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  lefs  than  ten  in  eompafs,  with  a  caftle 
and  a  garrifon.  Trefiaw^  formerly  called  St.NicMai^  lies 
diredly  north  of  St.  Mary's,  and  is  faid  to  be  half  its  feee  f  it 
has  the  remains  of  an  abbey.  St.  Martir^s  is  about  the  fize  of 
Trefcaw,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  a  mile  ;  it  was  ^t  one 
time  totally  deferted.  &t.  Agnes  has  alfo  the  name  of  the 
JLigbt  IJlana^  from  the  light-lioufe,  which  is  its  principal  orna- 
ment and  fupport.  It  is  a  fine  column,  buih  with  ftone  firdm 
the  foundation  to  the  lanthorn,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high  \ 
the  gallery  four ;  the  fa(h-ljghts  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high^ 
ibxte  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  The  floor 
of  the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  ftands  a  fubftantial  iroii 
grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  widi  one  great  chiihney 
in  the  canopy  roof,  and  feveral  lefler  ones,  to  let  out  the  fmoke  ; 
and  a  large  pair  of  fmith's  bellows  are  fo  fixed,  as  to  be  eafily 
ufed  whenever  there  is  occafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a 
noble  and  commodious  ftru£lure,  and  being  plaftered*  white^ 
is  an  ufefuL  day-mark  to  fiiips-  coming  from  the  fouthward. 
Brehar  lie&  north- weft  of  St.  Mary's,  and  to  the  weft  of  Tref- 
caw, to  which,  when  the  fea  is  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
over  the  fand.  San/om  I/land  is  faid  to  contain  one  family. 
The  lateft  authorities  people  thefe  iflands  with  about  one  thou- 
£and  inhabitants.  More  than  two  thoufand  acres  are  faid  to  be 
ufed  for  agricultural  purpofes.  The  fmall  craft  employed  in 
fifhing,  and  as  pilots,  may  probably  exceed  three  hundred  tons. 
Sheep  and  rabbits  are  produced  in  abundance  ;  fome  cattle  and 
ftnall  horfes,  alfo  poultry  and  vegetables;  but  the  principal 
tefource  of  the  iflanders  is  in  the  manufafture  of  kelp. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

GiB^iXTAib  ia  fituated  in  Andalufia,  the  moft  feutlieni  pio- 
Ttnce  of  Spain,  The  rock  is  feven  miles  in  cxrciimfereaee^ 
fo^mip^  a  promontory  three  miles  long,  and  is  joined  to  the 
continent  by  ^n  ifthmus  of  low  fand :  the  fouthera  ei^tfcnicjF 
lies  in  36°  7t  3a"  N.  lat.,  and  in  5°  15'  W.  long,  ftom  the  mo* 
fidian  ol  i.ondon. 

Hiftorians,.  from  very  early  periods,  have  noticed  Gibrakai^ 
or  Mons  CalpCy  by  a  well-known  mythological  (i&ion,  deniw 
^ioatiag  it>  ^^  Mom  AbyU^  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa^ 
il^e  Pillars  of  flercuies.  It  does  not,  however,  appear^diatthe 
4iii,  W9S  eir^r  inhs^boed  by  the  Phoenicians,  CartfaaginianSy  os 
|{.aiTiWS9  who.  in  the  6r(l  ages  of  navigation  vifited  the  bay» 
%n4  bi^t  cities  in  its  neighbourhood )  or  that  it  ever  engaged 
tt^  ^tentioH  of  tl>ofe  intrepid  and  fticcefsful  barbafians,  wliofici 
violently  fuVrerted  the  Roman  empire,  and  eUaUiOied  a  netv 
g9Veri;iment  in  Spain.  It  began  to  be  remarkably  for  the  mn 
tural  ftrength  of  its  fitvation  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  een^ 
tnry,  when  the  Saracens,  (then 'become  a  powerful  nation  ha 
ip>e  ^^ft,  ^nd  along  the  coaft  o£  Afirica,)  invaded  Spain^  and 
(<9pn  aft^r  made  themfeWes  mafters  of  the  whole  country. 

'^e  Gothiie  kingdom^  vebich  had  exifted  ia  Spain  for  300^ 
yi?W%  y^^^  U^foce  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens,  diftraAeA 
^ilh  intei^ipe  divifions :  the  nation  was  become  efieminatej, 
n^lefiing  the  military  difciplsne  of  their  anceftors}  and  Aeir 
i«L(C^IWch,  Roderic,  a  profligate  prince,  not  a  little  accelerated 
iheir  ruin»  by  ravishing  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  This 
Qobleman,  who  poflefled  great  power  and  influence,  and  wae 
governor  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  found  means,  in  711,  to  faci- 
litate an  invafion  by  the  Saracens.  Tarif  Ebn  Z^arca,  who 
commanded  the  invading  force,  determined  to  fecure  an  inter* 
courfe  with  Africa,  by  eftablifhing  a  poft  on  the  coaft ;  and 
preferrii^  the  ftroiig  natural  fituation  of  Mons  Calpe^  gave  or* 
der»  to  ere&  a  caftle  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  which  mi^ 
anfwer  the  original  purpofe,  and  alfo  cover  his  retreat,  in  me 
he  (hottld  be  unfortunate  in  his  operations.  The  fupenor  part 
of  this  once  magnificent  pile  at  prefent  remains,  and  an  in- 
fcription  oveir  the  principal  gate  fixed  the  period  of  its  being 
finifhed  about  the  year  725. 

Tarif,  leaving  a  garrifon  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Calpey  (which 
wiis  now  called  by  the  Saracens,  in  compliment  to  their  gene- 
ral, Gibil  Tariff  or  the  Mountain  of  Tariff  and  thenoe  Gib- 
raltar^}  marched  into  the  country,  furprifed  many  towns^  and 
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▼anquUhitig  Eiq^  Roderic  in  a  pitched  battle  ne«r  Xsres  in . 
Andahifia,  gained  pofleflion  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

While  the  Moors  retained  pofieiBon  of  anjr  part  df  Spain, 
Gibraltar  was  frequently  befieged)  and  genemlly  fnccefiifuUy 
defeaded ;  but  in  1642,  when  the  Moorifli  poWer  was  in  the 
wane,  a  civil  war  breaking  out  in  Grenada,  great  part  of  the 
garrifon  of  Gibraltar  was  withdrawn,  to  aflift  one  of  the  com* 
petitors  for  the  crown :  the  gOTemor  of  Xattfa,  learning  this 
h&f  aflembled*  an  army  from  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  and 
befieged  Gibraltar,  which^  after  a  brave  defence^  furrendercd  ; 
the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia  deemed  the  conqueft  df  fach 
importance  as  to  travel  exprefs,  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
of  granting  the  capitulation. 

Henrv  IV.,  of  Caitile  and  Leon,  overjoyed^  at  wrefting  from 
the  Manometans  a  place  they  had  held  748  years,  added  it  to 
his  rojral  titles,  and  gave  it  for  arms,  guleif  a  caftle,  with  a 
key  pendent  ro  the  gate,  or,  (alluding  to  its  being  the  key  to 
die  Mediterranean,)  which  arms  have  ever  fince  been  continued* 
In  S704  it  was  wrefted  (probably  for  ever)  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  by  the  Englifli,  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  This 
admiral  had  been  fent  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  ftvong 
leety  in  the  fpring,  to  afflft  Charles,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  in 
obtaining  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  but  hifl^  inftru  Aions  being  li- 
mited, nothings  of  importance  was^done.  Senfible  of  the  re- 
flexions that  would  fall  on  him,  for  being  ina£kive  with  fo 
powerful  an  armament,  by  advice  of  a  coancil  of  war,  on  the 
21  ft  of  July,  1704,  be  difembarked  oa  the  ifthmus  1800  men, 
Englifh  and  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Prince*  of  Hefle 
D^Annftadt.  The  garrifon  was  fummoned,  but  the  governor 
refufing  to  furrender,  preparations  were  made  for  the  attack. 
By  day-break  on  the  a3d,  the  (hips  a|^intedto  cannonade  the 
town,  under  Admirals  Byng  and.  Vanderduflen,^  with  thofe 
that  were  deftined  to  batter  the  new  mole,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hicks,  were  at  their  feveral  ftations.  The^idnmrat 
made  the  fignal  to  begin  the  cannonade,  which  was  performed 
widi  great  vivacity  and  efied,  ib  that  the  enemy,  in  five  or  fisc 
honrs,  were  driven  from  their  guns,  efpecially  from  the  mole 
head.  Tne  admiral,  confidering  that  by  gaining  that  fortifica- 
tion the  town  might  (boner  be  reduced,  ordered  Captain 
Whitaker,  with  the  armed  boats,  to  poflbb  himfelf  of  itj  but 
Cat>tains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  whq  lay  next  the  mole,  puflked 
aihore  with  their  pinnaces,  before  the  reft  came  up  $  whereupon 
the  Spaniards  fprung  a  mine,  which  blew  up  the  fortificatbns-, 
killed  two  lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and  wounded'  fixty. 
11|»  a&ilanta  neverthelefs  kept,  poffeffion  of  the  work>  and. 
IMag  joined  by  Captain  Whitaker,  advanced  and  took  a  ftnall 

baftion. 
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baftion,  half  way  between  the  mole  and  the  town.  The  Mar* 
quis  de  Salines,  who  was  governor,  being  again  fummoned^ 
thought  proper  to  capiculate ;  hoftages  were  exchanged,  and 
the  Prince  of  Hefle«  on  the  24th,  took  pofleffion  of  the  gates. 
•  The  courts  of  Madrid  and  Paris,  concerned  at  the  lofs  of  fo 
important  a  fortrefs,  and  confidering  its  recovery  of  the  laft 
confequence  to  the  caufe,  ordered  die  Marquis  de  Villadarias^ 
a  grandee  of  Spain,  to  befiege  it.  His  attempt^  although  pur- 
fued  with  great  vigour  and  ably  fupported^  failed.  lii  fiijsfe- 
quent  wars  other  lieges  were  formed,  without  fuccefs^ 
but  none  fo  memorable  as  that  which  began  in  the  fummerr 
o^  1 779'  ^"^  ended  in  September  178a,  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  French  and  Spanir^rds  and  the  deiVuftion  o£ 
their  formidable  preparations*  The  defence  of  the  fortrels  on 
this  occafion  confers  immortal  honour  on  General  EUiot^ 
afterward  Lord  Heathfield. 

Description.  The  promontory,,  or  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  (lands  the  town,  is  upwards  of  1 300  feet  in  height ; 
•  projecting  into  the  (ea  feveral  miles  from  the  continent,  to 
which  it  is  conneded  by  an  ifthmus  of  low  fand.  This  ap^ 
pearance  makes  it  not  improbable  that  Mons  Calp€  has  ia 
former  ages  been  totally  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  north 
front  of  the  peninfula,  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  main  land, 
is  of  various  heights.  The  breadth  of  the  ifthmus  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  is  about  900  yards  \  but  it  grows  confideraUy 
wider  toward  the  country.  Acrofs  this  ifthmus  (which,  with 
Gibraltar  and  the  oppofite  coaft,  forms  the  bay,)  the  Spaniards 
have  drawn  a  fortified  line  at  about  a  mile's  diftance  from  the 
garrifon,  extending  1700  yards,  and  embracing  both  fliores :  a 
fort  of  mafonry  is  ereCied  at  each  extremity,  mounting  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  guns  each  \  they  are  of  different  c<m- 
ftru&ions,  and  are  called  St.  Philip  and  St.  Barbara.  The 
former  of  thefe  forts  commands  the  heft  and  the  ufual  an* 
choring  place  of  our  (hipping  and  fmall  craft,  and  by  forming 
a  cfofs .  fire  with  Fort  St.  Barbara,  on  th)e  neutral  groumU 
prevents  all  communication  between  the  garrifon  and  the- 
country.  The  rock  is  feparated  by  a  ridge  from  north  to- 
fouth,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  weft^rn  front 
or  divifion  is  a  gradual  flope,  interfperfed  with  precipices  ^ 
but  the  oppofite  fide,  .looking  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
north  front,  facing  the  SpanjOi  lines,  are  both,  naturally  very^ 
deep,  and  totally  inacceflible.  It  is  this  peculiar  circumftance 
which  forms  the  chief  ftrength  of  Gibraltar. 

The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  north-weft  face  of  the^ 
hill,  and  is  fortified  in  an  irregulfir  manner.     The  communis 
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•ation  with  it  from  the  ifthmtts  is  by  a  long  narrow  caufeway^ 
(ferving  as  a  dam  to  an  inundation,)  which  is  defended  hj  a 
curtain,  with  two  baftions,  mounting  twenty-fix  pieces  d[  can- 
non, a  dry  ditch,  covered  way,  and  glacis  well  mined.  Thefe, 
with  the  caufeway,  are  warmly  flanked  by  the  King's,  Queen's, 
and  Prince's  lines:  works  cut  in  the  rock  with  immenfe 
labour,  and  iTcarped  to  be  almoft  inacceffible.  Above  the 
line^  are  the  batteries  at  Willis's,  and  others  at  different 
heights,  until  they  crown  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  where  fe- 
▼end  batteries  are  ereSed  for  cannon  and  mortars*.  Thefe 
batteries,  the  lowed  of  which  is  upwards  of  400  feet  above 
the  neutral  ground,  mount  between  fifty  and  and  fizty  pieces 
df  heavy  ordnance,  and  entirely  command  the  ifthmus  below. 
Exclufive  of  what  are  here  mentioned,  additional  works  of  a 
lingular  nature  were  projected  in  i7&a,  and  partly  executed 
the  year  foUowing,  v/tAch  when  nniihed  will  render  Gib* 
raitar  (almoft)  impregnable  in  that  quarter.  The  old  mole, 
to  the  weft  of  the  grand  battery,  forms  alfo  a  very  for- 
midable flank,  and,  with  the  lines,  a  crofs-fire  on  thexaufe- 
'way  and  neutral  ground.  This  battery  has  been  found  fo 
great  an  annoyance  to  the  befiegers^  that  byway  of  diftinAion 
It  has  long  been  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  DeviPs 
Tongue.  Indeed,  the  ordnance  in  the  lines  upon  the  grand 
battery  and  the  old  mole  altogether  exhibit  fo  formidable  •  an 
appearance  to  a  fpeftator  on  the  caufeway,  that  the  entradce 
into  the  garrifon  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  mouth  of  fire. 
From  the  grand  battery  along  the  fea-line  looking  toward  the 
bay,  the  town  is  defended  by  the  North,  Montague's,  Prince 
of  Orange's,  King's  and  South  baftions;  the  line  wall-oir 
curtains  between  which  mount  many  cannon  and  mortars. 
The  King's  baftion  is  a  very  complete  piece  of  fortifica- 
tion, commanding  the  bay  from  New  to  Old  Mole  Heads,  and 
mounting  twelve  thirty-two  pounders,  and  four  ten  inch 
howitzers  in  front,  ten  guns  and  howitzers  on  its  flanks,  and 
has  cafemates  for  eight  hundred  men,  witli  kitchens  and 
ovens  for  cooking.  Montague's  is  much  fmaller,  mounts  only 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  but  has  a  cafemate  for  two  hundred 
men,  communicating  with  the  Old  Mole.  In  178a  the  engi- 
neers began  a  cavalier  upon  thisr  baftion  for  two  guns ;  but 
it  was  not  finiflied  till  after  the  grand  attack  in  Septeniber. 
Another  work  of  tl^s  nature  was  likewife  ereded  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  blockade  for  five  guns,  on  the  north  baftion  of 
the  grand  battery.  The  town  on  the  fea  line  is  not  left 
protected  by  natural  defences  than '  by  fortifications.  A 
flioal  of  {harp  rocks  extends  along  the  front  far  into  the 
:  .  ,  ...      -  bay. 
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bay>  and  pm^nts  ihi|>a  of  bfge  burthen  fxoii^  uppic^ching' 
'    very  near  the  iviaUB. 

FrdBi  the  fouth  baftion  (which  1$  cooGde^a^I]?^  bigh^  tliftHi 

the  reft  of  die  worica»  in  oirder  to  protect  th^-  toirn  from,  tihe 

eminences  on  the  red  {knd%)  a  eurtain  ext^Qda.  uf^  the  ffic^  ^ 

'  the  luU,  and  concludes^  at  an  inacceflibk  precipices.  ^  woxks 

of  the  town.     In  this  curtain  ia  the  foulli  port  .gate»  befav^ 

which  a^nd  the  iboth  baftton  is.  the  diy  dit^j  wilJi  %  co^(eqe4 

^»ay  and  glacis^     At  the  eaft  end,  oOr  the  d^Uvitff  of  ^e.  h^^ 

above  th&gaiae^  is  aJaiige  flat  baftion,  conne^d  wiiJk  tl^e  cu^ 

*cain,  and  aaountiiig  thivteea  gu^s;  bearing  on  ^  bajr^  9m* 

This  work  is  covert  by  a  demi^baftion  tih.^  y^ns  tbe  pre<;i^ 

pice.    Ahoive  the  preapoiee  aa  oU  MoorLfh  ^all^  ift  cofl^i»u^ 

to  the  ridge  of  die  rocki  in  the  front  of  whiu;])t  a  ci»rtain  wkl^ 

loop<JiQle&  and  cedana  (buUi  in  the  veign  of  the  Smpevor 

Charles  V.  and  called  aftei  1^,  name)  extenda  to>  ibe  Vv^^  efr 

feAuatly  cutting  ofi:  all  communication  in  tbati  (|«miter.     9e<- 

tween  the  Moori(h  and  Charles  the  Fifth'a  walls  is  the  figna) 

faoiife ;  whence  the  guard,  on  a  ferene  and  clear  day,  bsavt  al- 

moft  an  unbounded  yiew  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  oaii  juft  oU- 

£enre  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  over  the  Spaailh  Qionn^Jis^ 

Such  18  the  aecouat  given  by-  Cohinet  Prinjcwat^  of  the 

£9itifi(»tioa3  of  die  towa    FK>m  the  fcHlth  baftiQV,  he  ad4l» 

a  line  wall  ^is  continued  along   the  beairb  to  the  new  mptl^ 

.  where  an  inregular  fort  is  ereAed^  movntitig  twenty^fij^  gwa^ 

Tlus  line  wall  ia  divided  by  a  final)  .baftipn  «£  ej^ht  giwa ; 

and  ia  its  r^ac  b  a.retsjred  worJ(,  called  the  Yw^^^  of  Wale^ 

hnesi  in  which  are  feveral  ftrong  batteries  for  the  fea.    ](fa^ 

the  fottth  baftion,  though  without  the  town,  i^  a  wharf  caUetd 

R^^^  S^ff>  wdiere  fupplieji  for  the   garrifon  are  idi|«% 

.    landed^  b^big  coQvenieiit  fcom  its  vicinity  to  the  vi£iiialli|^ 

^ke  and  ftorea.     Tbe  commiunicatioii  to  thia  quay  ift  by 

f^ueal  wooden  ftaavs^  sgad  a  diOiTbcidge  opening  i«ro  dif^  ccffreft 

way,  in  front  of  wtadv  ia  a  f«aaU  wo^  of  mafiiary  9iQ»tiiitig 

two  gtms.    At  the  fogt  ol  tb^  ftairs  is  the  baiibn,  where  fbqpr- 

'  ping  take  ia  water.    Twot  tank^  are  alfo  apj^ropri(9i|ed  to  tbU 

purpoih  near  th^  ecgfat^gioi  baftion^  h^bg  a  cooM^ipi^^irilh 

the  grand  aquednft. 

In  the  New  Mole  there  ia  a  cSopth  of  watec  fuffip^nl  fp?^  a 
(kip  of  ^he  Hne  to  lie  alopgfiife  the  whaof  af)d  Wxe  dowau 
At  the  mole  head  b  acircuJlar  bat^r^y  for  hea^y  mdta]^  \mt9A  * 
to  the  NewiMole.&>rt  by,  a  ftjrong  waJU  fr^&d,.  haW^g  a  batv* 
cpiet  £or  mufquetry^  with  two  en&rafiif es  opieiragt  towar4  the 
bay.  Thia  mole,  with'  the.  old  anole  at  Watenport^  were  builr 
for  the  acconunodatiosi  of  trading  veflels :  die  fpemer  bowevisr 
ifi  generally  occupied,  by  men  of  war ;   and  the  hitter,  not 
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hmtg  ittpre  than  fix  feet  at  Idw  wbter,  o^ly  adiiiit^  fmall  craft 
to  the  WKatfa:  merchantnaefift  of  hrge  burthen  txt  obliged 
ifaet^ore  to  sfnchbr  about  hall  or  thr^e  quarters  of  a  mile 
ftoitt  Watertfo«'t,  in  feven  or  eight  fathoms*  but  in  time  oJF 
wa!t  thi$  aftcWage  is  eottimanded  by  the  St>ani(h  forts  :  they 
are  confeqtiently,  in  cafe  of  a  nature  tirhh  Spain,  under  the 
neaeffit^  of  removing  to  the  fouthward  of  the  New  Mole, 
where  the  ground  is  fo  rocky  and  foul,  Aat  they  ate  toften  in 
hniniinent  dafyget  during  the  ftroilg  fouth^Iy  winds.  From  the 
Nevfr  Mole  fo^t  to  th«  north  <e^  of  Rofia  B^y,  the  rock  is 
difficult  of  accefs ;  nevertlielels  a  parapet  is  contmued,  ziiA 
b^ft^tles  «rfe  ere<^d,  as  iituations  dilate.  The  works  at  Rofia 
are  ftrohg,  and  7t{k  as  flanks  Y&  eadi  othet.  'I%ey  are  ciofe 
dotfg  the  beach,  which  is  low,  and  have  a  retired  battery  of 
ei^t  gttkis  in  tfieir  rear. 

llie  rock  continues  to  afceiid.from  the  iofiiYi  pobt  of  Rofia 
Bay,  by  Parfon's  Lodge  (behind  which,  upon  aft  eminence,  is  a 
He^batVeiy,  ^nbarbet^  on  trarerfing  carriages,)  to  Campguard, 
and  Bb^nli  Vifta>  fo  called  from  thte  beautiful  profpeft  of  the 
fca)r>  aliS  Neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Barbary  and  Spam,  which  iH 
ihc^  {Hrefeiifted.  to  a  fpedator.  A  Hne  ifraXl  is  raifed,  notwith* 
fttfn<Sng  ikt  Tock  being  inaccefSble,  With  cantioti  at  diileirent 
diftiMides.  At  'Buena  Vifta  there  are  feveral  guns  en  barietj 
'WYadk  ktx^  ^rieit  cdmmand ;  and  the  hill  towards  Europa  is 
ffightiy  f^ni&d/  ^iHiich  gives  it  tJhe  appearance,  at  a  diftante,  ^ 
to  old  tatl^  refKiif^.  The  rock  then  defceMs  by  the  Devil'i 
BMt^Iiiig-igr^n,  fo  iiam^  from  the  ittegularity  di  its  fnrface,  tt> 
JUftle  Bay.  At  this  poft,  which  is  totally  ^rroutided  widi 
pt<ei3i{)iceis,  thei«  is  k  barbet  battery,  flanking  the  works  to  tise 
Ne^  Male :  thence  the  tock  continues  naturally  fteep  for  a 
cbididerabfe  diftance,  when  the  line  wall  a^d  batteries  reconv- 
mtece,  alid  extend  in  an  ittegular  manner  to  Europa  Pointy 
Ae  fbUtfaem  ejcttemity  of  the  garrifcfn,  thou^  tiot  the  fonthem 
point  5f  Elit(^&.  The  rock  Ifrom  this  point  is  regularly  per- 
^endiastat  t^  CuropH  advance,  where  a  few  i>attertes  and  a 
p<>ft  ttt  'tb^  CaVe^guard  temrinate  the  works.  The  fortifica- 
tiotis  alotojg  the  fea  line  at  Europa  tlo  not,  however,  con'ftitate 
Ae  principlil  ftrengtli  of  the  gaitifon.  The  retired  and  inac- 
ec^fflite  ^ittes  df  WindmiH-hill  have  great  command,  ahd 
being  Ihttttted  Withift  inufqueft-fhot  of  the  fea,  are  very  fon- 
iniflabte  iA)d  6f  grtet  bdnfequence  in  that  quartet. 

Since  %be  publication  of  Colonel  Drtnkwater's  interefting  and 
tdoable  Ikiftory,  iiufherous  adflitiotial  works  have  been  con* 
ihti^ftied  td  enfure  the  fefety  of  thw  phfleffion,  which,  in  every 
irat  in  w<itch  Spain  takes  a  part  agaihil  Great  Britain,  is  likety 
tb  b&  an  object  of  determined  >c(mteft* 

The 
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Thb  Towk.  '  The  town  is  bttUt  on  a  bed  of  red  had^ 
fimilar  to  thofe  eminences  without  South  Fort,  which  origi- 
nally extended  to  the  foot  of  the  afcent  to  the  fouth  barracks. 
The  buildings,  before  the  town  was  deftroyed  in  the  laft  fiege, 
were  compofed  of  different  materials,  principally  of  tapia, 
which  is  a  cement  confiding  of  mortar,  made  of  fand,  lime, 
and  fmall  pebbles,  which  being  well  tempered,  and  wrought 
together  in  a  frame,  acquires  great  ftrength  and  folidity. 
Since  the  Engliih  hsvre  been  in  poflefEon  of  Gibraltar,  tnany 
hare  been  buUt  of  the  rock  ftone,  plaftered  and  painted  on  the 
outfide  to  break  the  powerful  rays  of  the  fun,  which  otherwife 
would  be  too  glaring,  and  prejudicial  to  the  eyes*  The  modem 
houfes  were  in  general  covered  with  tiles ;  bat  the  flat  terraced 
roofs  rema,ined  in  thofe  ere£led  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  fome, 
the  mirandas  or  towers,  whence  the  inhabitants,  without  le^ 
moving  from  home,  Irad  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpeft 
of  the  neighbouring  coafts. 

Of  the  buildings  that  deferve  notice,  the  old  Moorilh  caftk 
is  the  mod  confpicuous.  The  ruins  of  a  mofque,  or  place  of 
worfliip,  can  be  traced  within  the  walls  i  as  dfo  a  neat  morifque 
court,  and  refervoir  for  water  i  but  the  latter  cannot,  without 
grieat  difficulty,  be  difcovered  by  a  ftranger.  A  large  tower  on 
the  fouth-eaft  wall  is  faid  to  have  been  ereAed  by  the  Saracens^ 
on  their  fird  invading  Spain;  and  the  prefent  venerable  ft» 
mains  are  incontedable  proofs  of  its  formef  magnificent* 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  convent,  or  governor's 
quarters ;  the  lieutenant-governor's  houfe,  whfch  is  a  modem 
dru£iure}  the  Admiralty-houfe,  formerly  a  monadery  of  white 
.  friars  ;  the  foldiers'  barracks,  the  vidualling-offii5iS,  and  ftqre- 
houfe.  .  Befide  thefe,  there  are  the  Spanifh  diurcb,  the 
Atarafana,  or  galley-houfe,  and  fome  other  buildings,  formeriy 
of  note,  but  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  during  the 
great  fiege.  At  the  fouthward  are  the  fputh  barracks  and  the 
navy  hofpital.    There  are  alfo  fome  other  Moorifh  remains. 

Natural  Curiosities.  The  hill  abounds  in  cavities,  that 
ferve  as  receptacles  for  the  rain.  None,  however,  is  fo  fingular 
as  Sttf  George's  Cave  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  in  a  line  with  the 
fouth  barracks,  about  i,ioo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
At  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  a  drong  wall.  Tb^  mouth 
is  only  five  feet  wide;  but  on  defcending  a  flope  of  earth  it 
expands  confiderably }  and,  with  the  affidance  of  torches,  the 
openings  of  feveral  fmaller  caves  are  difcovered*  The  outer 
cave  is  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  ninety  broad.  The 
top  appears  to  be  fupported  by  pillars  of  vad  magnitude^ 
formed  by  the  perpetual  droppings  of  petrifying  water,  the 
whole  bearing  great  refemblancc  to  the  iiifilde  of  a  gloomy 
la  Gothic 
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Gothic  cathedral.  The  fereral  gradadons  in  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  petrifa&ions  are  eafily  difcoverable*  In  fome  may  be 
obferved  fmall  capitals,  defcending  from  the  roof,  whilft  propoi^ . 
tionable  bafes  rife  underneath :  others  again  are  formed  o£  very 
fmall  diameter  ^  and  a  third  clafs,  immenfely  large,  feem  to  fup- 
port  the  roof  of  this  wonderful  cavern.  .  Almoft  all  ftrangers 
who  vifit  Gibraltar  are  condu£ied  to  view  this  cave ;  and  Qum« 
bers,  with  the  afliftance  of  ropes  and  torches,  have  attempted 
to  explore  the  depth  y  but  after  defcending  about  five  hundred 
feet,  they  have  been  obliged  to  return,  by  the  grofs  vapours, 
which  ifiiied  from  beneath.  There  are  feyeral  other  caVes  on 
different  parts  of  the  hill,  in  which  the  water  pofleflTes  the 
fame  petrifying  qualities.  One  under  Middle-hill  is  called 
Pocoroca.  ^ 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Gibraltar,  the  petrified, 
bones  discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  have  attracted 
great  attention.  Thefe  bon^s  are  not  found  in  one  particular 
part,  but  in  various  places  at  a.  confiderable  diftance  from 
each  other.  From  the  rocks  liear  Rofia  Bay  (without  the 
line  wall)  great  quantities  of  this  curious  petrifa&ion  have  been 
coUe&ed  and  lent  home  for  the  infpeflion  of  naturaliils. 
Some  of  the  bones  are  of  large  diameter ;  and,  being  broken 
with  the  rock,  the  n^arrow  is  eafily  to  be  diftingui(hed. 

Animals.  The  hill  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  apes 
about  its  fummit,  which  are  faid  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Spain.  They  breed  in  inacceffible  places,  andfcequently 
appear  ih  large  droves,  with  their  young  upon  their  backs. 
Red-legged  partridges  are  often  found  in  covevs ;  woodcocks 
and  teal  are  fometimes  feen;  and  wild  raboits  are  caught 
I  about  Europa  and  WindmilUhill*  Eagles  and  vultures  arv- 
nually  vifit  Gibraltar  from  Barbary,  in  their  way  to  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain.  The  former  breed  in  the  craggy 
parts  of  the  rock,  and,  with  the  hawk,  are  often  feen  tower- 
ing' round  its  fummit.  Mufquitoes  are  exceedingly  trouble- 
'  fome  toward  the  clofe  of  fummer ;  and  locufts  are  fometimes 
found.  The  fcorpion,  centipes,  and  odier  venomous  reptiles, 
abound  amongft  the  rocks  and  old  builaings  ;  and  the  barmlefs 
green  lizard  and'  fnake  are  frequently  caught  by  the .  foldiers, 
who,  after  drawing  their  teeth,  treat  them  with  every  mark  of 
fondnefs. 

Food.  Gibraltar  being  nearly  furrounded  by  the  fea  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  fuppliedwith  fifli :  the  John  Doree,  turbot,  foal, 
falmon,  hake,  rock-cod,  mullet,  and  ranger,  with  great  variety 
of  lef$  note,  are  caught  along  the  Spaniih  (bore,  ^d  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bay.  Mackarel  are  alfo. taken  in  vail, 
numbers  during  the  feafon,    and   (heU-fi(h  are   fom^^u^s 

biMf^it 
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brought  from  the  neighbonring  toaits*  The  Moors,  in  liaies  of 
peace,  (upply  the  ga^ifoti  with  OK-heef|  imittt)^)  9eA^  md 
poultry^  on  moderate  terms;  and  from  Spakf'tl^y  ptocUte 
pork)  whkh  is  remarkable  for  its  fweetw^  'atid  fluvour.  Ft^, 
fiich  as  melons^  oranges,  green  figs,  ^ta^eit,  and  pomegm- 
nates  are  brought  in  aboftdance  froin'B«i^b#ry  ^nd  Portugal; 
and  diebeft  wines  at<e  at  very  renfonafble  prfces. 

Climate.  The  inhftbiiams  breathe  a  t0iitf|>erat«  and  whoie«- 
fdme  air  for  moft  pait  of  £h&  year.  The  iiiMnier  immtlit  of 
June>  July,  and  Augaft  areekcemvely  wtfrm^^vth  a  pefpMutMy 
ferene  •and  d^atr  (ky :  Itbe  liesit  is  however  aMayed  by  t  ^enftait 
refx^ihing  breeze  from  the  fea,  wiiich  ufually  fets  in  about  ten 
in  the  forenoon,  continuing  till  almoft  funfet ;  and,  from  ita 
invigorating  and  agreeable  coolnefs,  is  emphatically  called  tiie 
Doftor.  The  cold  in  winter  is  not  fo  exceffivie  as  in  the  nei^h- 
bMking  pans  of  the  counrry.  Snov^  fiiH^  biit  ftld«m,  and  ice 
is  a  rarity ;  yet  the  -Gr^nadian  mouniaihs  in  Spain,  atod  dK 
lofty  hills  in  Africa,  hurt  fnow  lyingf  o»  thevn  for  fevtwil 
months.  Heavy  rains,  high  winds,  auid  illoft  ttemendoufS'tkcA- 
der,  with  dreadfully  vivid  lightning,  aM  Ih^  attendants  eti 
December  and  January.  The  rain  then  fo«iirs  dow  in  fomiats 
fvoih  the  hill,  and,  defcending  wirii  gredt  rorpiclity)  often  clioato 
up  the  drains  with  large  ftones  and  rubbMh,  and  fomoihum 
does  great  inj^  to  the  i^t^otics  $  but  thefe  ftorms  tre  neren  of 
Icmg  dntsition^  the  fty  fokm  clears  up,  the  heavy  tkmi$  At- 
perfe,  the  oheering  fun  appears,  and  fulBci^ntly  <conip€nAl«t 
for  idife  horrors  of  the  night..  During  this  feafon  d>e  IMffr 
that  ferves  the  garrifdn  foir  the  enfuing  fnmmer  is  coU»(SM« 
The  a<pied«i£k  which  conduds  it  to  the  ftnuntiain  in  th^  eMWe 
of  the  town  is  extremely  well  executed,  und  wm  conikrftQed 
by  tt  Jefuit  during  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards^  The  tMiMr^ 
{brained  and  purified  in  its  paflage  from  the  teftrvcnr  to  the 
fountain,  is  remarkably  clear  and  whcdefMie. 

Po^nlkltON.  According  *tt>  accounts  6f(m  Aie  fit^Um. 
gti^erhor^  the  inhabitants  inay  be  computed  iat  t<5iO06)^xelnt«tt 
of  the  garrifon,  who  a|e  about  4,000,  and  etciufive  of  aibMt 
3^000  tranfient  perfons  who  are  fuppoi^d  to  fleep  witkoa  die 
walls  every  night. 

SttiPPiKG  AiTD  ComtfEncE.  The  vedels  wMch  belong  fH 
Gibrahar  may  be  fairly  taken  at  an  average  of  three  thortfteii 
XiAit.  It  was  tfn  emporium  for  immenfe  i^nantities  tt  Mio* 
nial  produce  and  Britifli  merchandise,  l?hite  the  potttt  on 
thfe  continent  were  (hut  againft  this  country.  The  Am«ri<;aias 
impoited  Itorge  qualifies  of  .tobacco,  Havacnnsi  fugar^,  ooii^ 
and  atl  fotts  of  Eaft-India  goods,  which  were  fipuggfed^  iMi 
to^k.  in  ir^um  ^oney,  iHne,  brandy,  and  other  articles.    H  it 
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afliimed  by  feveral  refpeAable  merchants  \«rho  refide  there^  that 
Sbo^ooo  pieces  of  nankeen  are  annually  exported,  and  that  the 
exports  on  an  average  of  years  could  not  be  lefs  than  2,ooo,oco/. 
There  being  no  cuftom-houfe,  nor  any  revenue  officer^  fmug- 
gling  is  there  carried  on  to  an  incalculable  extent, 

I^ABLiSHMBNT.  Gibraltar  is  under  the  command  of  4 
Governor,  who  has  a  Lieutenant-governor,  a  chaplain,  a  fecre- 
tary  and  officers.  The  fituations  of  Deputy  Judge-Advocate, 
Town  Major,  Barrack^-mafter,  and  Commtflary,  are  alfo  of  great 
importance,  and  fome  are  liberally  jemunerated. 


MALTA. 

SiTtJATiON.  The  Ifland  of  Malta  is  fituate  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  in  15*  54'  eait  longitude  from  London,  and 
35^*  44'  26''  of  north  latitude.  It  is  the  mod  fouthern  ifland  in 
Ettrope,  diftant  fixty  mUes  from  Cape  PsfiTaro,  a  hundred  and 
xiinety  from  Cape  Spartivento,  in  Calabria,  the  neareft  point  on 
die  continent  of  Europe,  two  hundred  from  Calipia,  the  neareft 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  two  hundred  and  feventy 
from  Tripoly.  It  is  fixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty  long 
and  twelve  broad.  It  faces  on  the  eaft  the  Ifland  of  Candia; 
en  the  weft,  the  fmall  iflands  or  rocks  of  Pantaleria,  Linofa, 
and  Lampedofa  ;  on  the  north,  Sicily ;  and  on  the  fouth,  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis.  Some  geographers  have  confidered  this 
ifland  as  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  but  ^ch  refpeA 
to  Britilh  fubje£^s  at  leaft,  all  doubt  on  thi?  point  is  terminated 
by  the  ftatute  41  Geo.  3.  c.  103.,  which  enads  tliat  this  ifland, 
undi  its  dependencies  &all,  for  all  purpofes,  and  in  all  matters 
and  things  whatfoever,  be  confidered  to  be  part  of  Europe. 

HrsTOBT.  The  moft  ancient  author  who  mentions  Malta 
is  Homer,  in  his  OdyjSey,  where  it  is  called  the  Ifle  of  Hyperia, 
vluch,  according  to  fabulous  hiftory,  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Phseacians,  a  race  of  giants.  The  Phoenicians  feized  on 
Hyperia  about  15x9  years  before  Chrift,  eftabliihed  a  colony, 
which  foon  became  powerful  and  confiderable,  and  they  named 
it  Ogygia.  The  Greeks  drove  the  Phoenicians  from  Ogygia 
736  years  before  Chrift,  and  called  it  Melitaion^  or  Melita. 
About  528  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  Cardiagiiuans 
difputed  the  pofleflion  with  the  Greeks,  andafter  a  long  conteft 
€xpelled  them.  The  Romans  acquired  a  title  by  treaty  342 
years  before  Chrift,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  punic 
war  firft  entirely  eftabliihed  their  dominion. 

On  the  divifion  of  die  R«man  territories  Malta  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Conftantine.    On  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  the  Vandals 
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feiT^ed  upon  Sicily  in  454,  and  next  took  pofTefficn  of  this 
ifltnd,  from  which  they  were  driven  ten  years  afterward  by  the 
Goths.  It  was  fubje&ed  to  feveral  other  changes  of  mafters 
\tnul  the  year  1090,  when  the  Normans  took  it  from  the  Arabei 
it  ^as  then  fuccefiively  under  the  dominion  of  Germany^  when 
it  was  ere£^ed  into  a  countv  and  marquifate,  of  France,  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Caftile,  under  the  fovereign  of  which  it  experienced 
great  varieties  of  domination,  until  the  year  14289  when  king 
Alphonfo,  'in  confideration  of  30,000  florins,  united  the  ifland 
and  that  of  Goza  for  ever  to  Sicily. 

Such  were  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  thefe  two  iflands,  when  Charles  V.  added  them  to  bis 
vaft  domains:  this  politic  prince  confidering  their  command- 
ing ftation,  the  power  they  gave  him  to  fecure  the  coaft  of 
Sicilyi  to  threaten  that  of  Africa,  and  to  interrupt,  at  pleafure,  aU 
commercial  intercourfe  between  the  two  feas ;  but  fearing  at  tbe 
fame  time  that  thefe  important  pfaces  might  be  wireftea  from 
his  fucceflbrs,  who,  being  obliged  to  attend  ta  the  centre  of 
their  dominions,  or  to  the  oppofite  confines,  might  not  be  aUe 
to  keep  a  force  fufBcient  for  the  defence  of  M^ta  and  Goza  s 
defirous  alfo  to  fave  the  expence  t)f  340,000  French  ^vies, 
ni^hich  his  treafury  was  obliged  to  f umiih  ft>r  the  maintenance  of 
garrifons,  refolved  to  give  them  to  fome  power  too  weak -to 
be  dangerouis,  although  fufficiently  honourable  to  be  reipeded^ 
and  with  thefe  views  made  choice  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of 
Jerufa^em,  which  having  been  driven  from  its  principal  place  of 
re£dence,  had  been  wandering  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  %  and  in 
- 1530  he  eftabliflied  the  Knights  as  perpetual  for&reigns  of  die 
Iflands  of  Malta  and  Goza,  together  with  the  city  of  Tripoly. 

KNiaHiS  OF  Malta.  This  celebrated  order  was  founlcd 
as  early  as  the  year  1 099,  by  a  French  knight,  named  Geravdf 
under  the  title  of  Hofpitakrs  of  St.  John  gT  JerufaU$a^  for  ^ 
purpofe  of  ferving  and  affifting  the  poor,  fick,  and  wounded. 
In  4118,  the  order  affiimed  a  miliurj  form,  and  ItaymoiMi 
Dupvy  was  chofen  firft  Grand  Maften  In  1291,  the  Knights 
were  driven  from  Acre,  their  laft  hold  in  Paleftine,  and  took 
refuge  in  Cyprus,  where  they  were  received  by  Henry  IL  kitf( 
of  that  ifland,  who  gave  them  the  town  of  Limiflb.  Here  they 
remained  till  Auguft  1310,  when  they  took  the  town  of  Rhodes  ' 
by  ilorm*  From  this  time  they  aflumed  the  appellation  of  tho 
Mights  of  Rhodes.  The  ifland  of  Rhodes  Remained  tn  their 
poflei&on  until  January  i.  1523^  when  their  Grand  Mafte:^ 
V})lierft  de  L^e  Adam,  after  a  gallant  and  ofaftinate  defienc^ 
was  compelled  to  furrendar  it  to  the  Porte,  and  with  all  the 
fur?iv4ag  Knight^  and  four  dioulanidof  Ae  iahahkaats^  left  the 

ifland. 


» 
iOmi.    Mato  ym  thi^  )»?ft^we4  4»|i  l;be«»  kf  Cliwiee  V.|  and 
{]jiw  f^taixied  pofleffipn  Qf  it  till  1798* 

The  order  confifted  of  a  Qrand  Maftcr^  aod  oae  itonfaiid 
Knigbta^  from  4he  differ^t  Roman  Oithplk  ftates  of  £iifope* 
They  wev^  divided  intp  hngues  pr  toqgues^  nine  in  number ; 
vi^.  three  in  France,  two  in  Spain^  two  in  Germany,  one  in 
FpFtagal^  and  one  in  Italy.  Thefe  wer^  again  fubdividbed  into 
commanderles,  frpm  which  the  Order  receivied  its  annual  ieve« 
nueSk  The  lalary  of  the  Grand  Mafter  amckunted  to  30,000/., 
which,  joined  to  thofe  of  th^  different  Knights,  in  addition  to 
thar  private  6>rtune3>  diflF^jif^  over  this  diminutiYe  ifland  an 
amazing  quantity  of  m^ney.  Heni:^  .arofe  the  magnificence  of 
the  edificea^  both  public  and  privai<e,  of  the  churches,  of  the 
fortifications ;  and  hence,  too,  thjs  aftonifiiing  jmd  almoft  tn- 
cnedlble  pi(H)ulation  of  the  ifland. 

Of  the  appve  number  of  Ktiights,  £vi?, hundred,  were  obliged 
to  refide  in  the  ifland  |  the  othei^s  were  generally  employed  in 
the  land  or  lea  fervice  of  the  nations  tp  which  th^y  belonged, 
fubjeQ  Iwiweyer  tp  refide,  in  their  turn,  a^  MAto«  JbTo  peofon 
coAUd  be  admitted  a^  a  Knigfit,  without  being  able  to  trace  a 
noble,  an/ceftry  for  fev^n  hundred  ye^acS)  and  Xervjng  0  certam 
aumber  of  campaigns  agaioft  fhe  Turks.  It  was  alfo  teqiufUe, 
tQ  make  a  vow  of  chaftity,  and  fw^ar  j^eyer  to  be  at  peace  oar 
m  amity  with  the  Mahomet^ais^  or  o^er  infidels.  $uoh  nrens 
die  pdmitive  regulajtions,  but  t;he  order  had  begun  evidefidy 
to  decline  i  its  navy  was  b^gome  infignificaat,  its  militarr 
avdP^r  had  fubfided,  and  tio^e  had  rendered  ;mimo(ity  agunft  ' 
the  iPorte  needlefs. 

CoifejEFi^?  ^Y  TW'  F;Eif:Hiii»  Under  -Aefe  circnmAances, 
in  the  year  1 798,  Bonaparte,  on  his  expedition  to  £gypt^  made  a 
fiidden  ac)|Uii6tion  of  the  ifland  •  The  fa<ciUty  with  whidh  Ji  piac# 
wluch  art  and  nature  had  combined  to  nender  fecure  wae  &ir* 
rendered,  /ed  to  an  opinion^  ^hich  is  ftill  entiurtained,  that  Ae 
occ^pgHJc^n  of  it  by  the  French  was  favoured  by  treadiery.  In 
Sep^9»her  1800,  after  a  very  Ipng  blockade>  the  miferiea  of 
which  the  French  tarpops  endM^ed  widi  exemplary  firmnefs,t]ie 
lAand  li^s  Apurrendered  tp  Great  ^itain*  Py  ithe  .treaty  of. 
Aniens  it  was  10  have  been  reftoredj  under  certain  guwrantees^ 
to  tW  J^nights  of  Malta,  b.ut  feveral  of  the  guaranteeing  powere 
liaving  refufed  the  truft,  and  it  being  evident  that  the  then 
rvler  of  f ranee  Waited  only  for  the  abfence  of  the  Ex^iifli  to 
s^ain  tjljif s  ^nyich  defip;^  territory,  9^  x:ourfe  of  angry  negoti* 
atien  wns  ,pmiii^ed  betweea  Qveat  JBritain  and  France,  which 
tiiminiiMd  ii^  declaratip^iis  pf  war;  and  Malta  is  now  by  treaty 
fie^wRpd  fh«faf^  cif 'the  l^rititfi  dominions* 

ikrarM^Cii  $^^  %T^w^fyx^.    To  the  ibuth,  and  towasd 
Kk  2  Tripoly, 
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Tripdy,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  bnt  {helves  and  rockSf  witfaoiit 
either*  creeks  or  ports ;  but  to  the  eaft  is  the  port  of  Mdrfa^ 
Scala,  ^d  toward  the  footh-weft  that  of  Marfit'Sirocco,  capable 
of  containing  a  great  number  of  Teflels  ;  farther  on,  and  like-' 
wife  between  the  fouth  and  eaft,  are  the  two  gulfs  of  Andfejra 
and  Mufiaro  j  and  at  the  Yerj  extrenuty  of  the  ifland,  toward 
the  weft,  is  a^  commodbus  cove,  ferving  as  a  road  for  fliips : 
this  is  named ^Melecca^  and  is  feparated  from  Goza  by  a  channel 
about  four  miles  broad.  The  fmall  iflands  of  Cumin  and  Cu- 
mino  are  in  the  middle  of  this  channel. 

The  port  of  St.  Paul  is  on  the  coaft  oppofite  Sicily,  and  is  fo 
called  from  a  tradition  that  the  veflel  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
fent  prifoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked  there.  St.  George^s  Port» 
coward  the  north,  is  not  far  diftant  from  that  of  $t.PauL 
Dire£tly  facbg  Cape  Paflaro  are  two  confiderable  ports :  that 
to  the  left  is  Mar/a  Mu/ceit,  or  Port  Mujfet^  in  the  midft  of 
which  is  a  fmall  ifland;  near  which  all  veflels  from  the  Levant, 
or  any  other  place  fufpe&ed  of  contagious  difeafe,  perform 

Quarantine.  The  other  is  merely  called  Marfa^  or  the  Great 
^ort,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eaft.  Thefe  two  are  feparated  by  a 
point  of  lahd,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Fort  St.  Ehnoy  ferv- 
ing to  defend  the  entrance  of  both  ports.  There  are  two 
parallel  points  of  land,  {haped  like  fingers ;  thefe  are  in  the 
great  port,  and  proje&  into  the  fea,  being  much  lefs  broad  than 
Idng :  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  is  built  on  the  one  neaxeft  the 
entrance  of  th^  port,  and  was  the  only  fortrefs  in  the  whole 
ifland  when  the  Knights  firft  took  pofieffion  of  it.  The  Grand 
Matter,  L'ifle  Adam,  added  baftions,  ramparts,  and  ditdies> 
and  made  cifterns,  and  built  an  arfenal  and  ftore-honfes. 

//  Borgo  (or  the  Burgh),  to  the  north  of  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
gelo, is  now  feparated  irom  it  by  a  wet  ditch.  This  was  the 
original  place  of  refidence  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  where  the 
Turks  failed  in  their  eflbrts  againft  the  Knights.  It  refifted  all 
their  aflfaults,  and  defervedly  gained  the  name  of  Ciita  Fiti^rUfo^ 
or  the  Vi£lorious  City.  The  minifter  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  has  the  title  of  Inquifitor,  has  a  palace  in  this  place :  but 
all  the  other  foreign  minifters  live  in  the  city  of  Vakita;  in 
which,  during  the  reign  of  the  laft  Grand  Matter,  the  Inqui- 
fitor, by  confent  of  the  Order,  was  likewife  permitted  to 
lefide. 

^  (On  the  other  point  of  land,  to  the  left,  is  the  great  port. 
A  fort  and  burgh  have  been  ereded  y  and  diough  in  hH  it  is 
only  a  penin&da,  it  is  called  the  Ifland  of  La  Sa^gU,  from  tj&e 
name  of  the  Grand  Matter  who  fdrtified  it.  The  snhabitoits 
of  this  burgh,  during  the  fiege  of  Malta,  refifted  every  bribe 
ofimd  them  by  the  Turks  (  and,  continuiog  ebnftantly  £suthful 

to 
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to  the  Order,  defended  the  place  with  fo  much  valour,  that 
It  was  named  Citta  Inwtta  (the  Invincible  City).  The  point  of 
land  on  which  the  city  La  Sangle  is  built  divides  the  Galley 
port  from  the  French  port.  Fort  St.  Michael  is  on  the  fide 
neit  the  land,  and  defends  the  two  ports  of  La  Sangle. 

Near  the  city  La  Sangle  is  the  fuburb  Burtnoloy  now  called- 
Citta  Cofi/picua  (the  Confpicuous  City).  This  is  commandedr 
by  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  on  which  is  a  fort  of  the  fame  name. 
There  is  a  fort  called  La  Cotoner,  confiding  of  a  fucceflion  of 
baftions  without  any  advanced  works.. 

There  are  two  forts  on  the  point  of  land  on  each  fide  of  Fort 
St.  Elmo :  the  one  called  Rica/o/if.  the  other^  lately  hoik,  on: 
Point  Dragut^  bears  the  name  of  Fort  Tignf^ 

The  point  of  land  on  wluch  St.  Elmo  iS' built,  was  formerly* 
called  8celh^»rat^  fignifying,  in  Arabic,  a  place  elevated  above 
another.  It  was  alfo  named  La  Guardia.  The  city  Valetta  is*, 
built  on  this  fpot ;  and  in.order  to  fecure  it  ftill  more  efFeAu- 
ally  on  the  land  fide»  a  fuburb^  furrounded  by  fortifications^ 
has  been  fince  ere^ed,  to  which  is  given/  the  name  of  La^ 
FJoriana, 

Cities  and  Villaoes.  .  The  ifland  of  Malta  contains  two- 
principal  cities,  and  twenty-two  villages,,  or  cafals^  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  Arabian  word  rahal^  (iffiiljing  Jlation  t  and* 
which  indicates  the  manner  in  which  thefe  villages  have  been 
compofed  by  degrees,  through  the  means  of  the  ftations,  colo- 
nies, and  meetings  of  labourers,  who  fucceflwely  built  cabins, 
or  houfes  in  the  country,  in  order  to  be  nearer  their  difierent 
occupations.  There  are  feveral  hamlets  between  thefe  villages, 
and  a  great  many  country-houfes. 

The  old  or  mtabU  city  ftill  preferves  the  name  of  Mdipa 
among  the  inhabitants ;  this  fignifies  city,  and  it  was  the  only 
one  at  that  time  in  the  ifland.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  bilbopric : 
and  its  moft  remarkable  edifices  are,  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Matter,  built  on  the  fite  of  a  fort  taken  dbwn  in  14551  by 
command  of  King  Alphonfo  \  and  the  Cathedral,  erected  on 
the  foundation  of  a  palace,  which,  according  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  by  Publius,  prince  or  prt^M  of  the  ifland 
at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  Ihipwreck.  The  body  of  the  Cathew 
dral  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  modem  tafte^  and  is  very  little  orna- 
mented. The  greateft  part  of  the  pidures  are  by  Matthias 
Preti.  The  old  city  had  for  governor  a  hahem  or  podeftay, 
chofen  by  the  Grand  Mafter  out  of  the  clafs  of  principal  citi- 
zens. This  governor  b<»'e  the  name  of  Captain  of  the  Rod$, 
becaufe  the  fign  of  his  jurifdi&ion  was  a  rod.  The  cataccnnbs 
in  the  old  city  have  always  been  celebrated ;  and,  indeed,  withi 
the  greateft  juftice*    Xn«f  *'®  ^^^1  eitenfive  \.  and  ccmtaia 
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ftreets  in  all  direftionsi  which  are  formed  i;»ith  fuchriegafaritf, 
that  the  ^lace  has  acquired  the  title  of  fubterraneovs  city. 
Near  it  is  the  Grotto  of  Saint  Paul,  a  cave  divided  into  three 
fepsirsite  parts  by  iron  grates.  The  altar  is  in  the  part  furtheft 
from  the  entrance ;  in  which  is  alfo  a  beautifal  ftatae  of  die 
SAntt  in  white  marble,  the  work  of  Cafla.  The  fecond  r&- 
iS^mbles  the  nave  of  a  church,  and  is  a  rock  where  the  vege* 
wSion  k  conftant,  yielding  a  peculiar  fort  of  earth,  famous  for 
the  cure  of  fevers. 

Valetta.'  The  firft  ftonfe  of  this  city,  the  capital  of  the 
iflinid,  was  laid  in  1566,  and  this  fpot  particularly  chofen  on 
dceotint  of  its  elevated  fituation  between  the  two  great  ports  of 
the  ifland.  The  whole  being  finiih^,  on  May  (8.  1571 ,  the 
etith^  body  of  the  Order  quitted  the  Burgh,  where  they  had 
refided  from  their  firft  arrival  in  Malta,  and  proceeded  in  a  iBoft 
foleitin  manner  to  their  new  habitation  in  the  city  ValettSL 

Much  lefs  attention  had  beeti  paid  to  the  magnificence  and 
edttvenience  of  the  edifices  within  the  walls,  than  to  enfiire 
fafety  by  ftrong  fortifications.  The  only  church  at  that  tinae 
was  the  Chapel  cf  ViBory ;  built  by  La  Valette  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  raifing  the  fiege,  and  in  hdn^ur  of  the  btefied 
Virgin^  A  piece  of  ground  was  given  to  every  different  langiie 
for  their  refpeflive  Inns.  The  one  bdonging  to  the  Znglifh^ 
finee  fucceeded  by  the  Anglo-Bavarian,  was  On  the  foot  now 
called  La  Ftdvertjld.  A  particular  poft  was  alfo  affigned  Vb/ 
64dt  languc)  to  defend  in  cafe  of  attack.  There  are  three  ga€k^ 
to  Ihi^  city,  La  Rtate  (Rdyal),  the  Mbrine,  and  the  ga«e  to^ 
ward^  Mdrfa  Mufielt.  The  principal  ftreet  teaches  from  die 
royal  gate  to  the  Caftlc  of  Se.  Elmo,  and  the  Others  lirt  hiStt 
in  a  ftraight  lin^  parallel  to  the  former  •,  the  ^iixAt  ptved  vrith 
fbt  ft]uare  (toilet*  Befide  private  cift^ms  tb  every  hooib,  th«M 
at«  likewife  public  ones  1  together  with  a  fountain,  the  fimfM 
of  Which  is  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  iiand^  but  die  #aier 
ec5iiv^yed  by  an  aquedud,  built  at  a'  cbnfiderable  expeflce  by 
thfr  Grand  Maftet*  AlofF  de  Vignacourt  The  houfes  are  tieM, 
and  built  of  handfome  ftone }  the  roofs  forming  a  fikt  cetrace 
plaftered  with  poatolana,  with  pipes  condu£li«g  to  the  dfteTM^ 
by  which  means  every  drop  of  rain  water  is  pref<^rved«  Mbft 
of  the  houfes  have  a  balcony  advancing  into  the  ftt^e^,  where 
the  inhabitants  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  time.  The  prin^lptti 
chut^h  is  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

l^ftl^tif  B^iBAiN^S.  The  public  edifices  In  Maltft  emtfii^ 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Mafter,  the  Hotels  Or  Inns  of  d» 
ditf^f^nt  langues,  the  Gottfervatory,  th*  T^eafn#y,  the  "DWvw- 
fiiy,  th^  TownwHalt,  the  Palat<^  of  luftfoe,^  tke  HofpHid,  tMk 
thfe  Bim«k6>  all  of  wMch  4M  bttilt  tftb<  m\jiA  Impfikty.  Tl» 
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front  of  the  Provencal  lao,  and  that  of  the  ConferTatorjF,  are 
the  mod  remarkable  for  their  ftyle  of  architecture.  One  part 
of  the  latter  edifice  ferves  for  the  Public  Library;  which  uM'ul 
eftabllflinient  was  firft  inftituted  hj  the  Bailli  de  Tenctn,  in 
t^6o,  who  during  his  lifetime  furniOied  it  with  nine  thoufand 
{eren  hundred  volumes^  wliich  he  had  coHeded  at  a  confider- 
able  ezpence. 

The  tour  of  the  ifland  affords  many  objeds  highly  mtereft- 
ing  to  literature  and  general  curiofity^  but  which  tannot  be 
not^ed  here. 


GOZA. 

The  Ifland  of  Goza,  fituated  about  five  miles  diftam,  has 
always  been  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  Malta^  and  followed 
its  fa4e  in  all  periods.  It  is  .about  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  four.  This  ifland,  although  fertile,  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fo  to  furnilh  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  with  com ; 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  falmes  of  which  they  were  conftantly 
obliged  to  purchafe  every  year.  The  pafture-  land  is  fine,  and 
they  fed  great  quantities  of  cattle  for  the  ufe  of  Malta,  with 
which  there  was  a  daily  communication  \  five  or  fix  boats  filled 
with  provifions  going  every  morning  to  Valetta,  and  returning 
the  fame  afternoon  with  all  fuch  merchandize  and , eatables  as 
were  not  to  be  found  at  Goza.  The  grapes  of  this  ifland  are 
particularly  fine,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  die  Maltefe,  tha( 
diey  buy  up  the  greateft  part  for  their  own  ufe«  Corn  and 
cotton  are  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs,  and  generally  yield 
from  fixteen  to  eighteen  for  one.  Oxen  or  afles  are  employed 
for  ploughing  the  land  $  and,  in  fome  particular  cafes,  they  dip 
a'feo^  deep  into  the  earth,  in  order  to  refrefli  it.  The  ancient 
plough  was  made  ufe  of  both  in  that  ifland  and  in  Sicily.  The 
air  is  extremely  wholefome,  and  the  country  prefents  a  variety 
of  agreeable  profpe£ts.  Th^  two  hills  called  Nodar  and 
SeiMrer  are  furrounded  by  gardens  watered  by  fountains^  and 
ai^  undoubtedly  the  preafanteA;  in  the  >fland.  There  was  a 
collegiate  church  in  the  cadle,  where  the  fervice  was  performed 
by  canons  J  likewife  a  prifon,  and  the  governor's  palace;  the 
whok  containing  about  two  hundred  inhabitants.  There  were 
three  convents  of  friars  in  the  ifland  ;  the  Auguftins,  Francis- 
caps,  ftnd  Capuchins.  Every  cafal  or  village  had  its  feparate 
parifli ;  and  in  fome  of  them  were  hermits,  whofe  province  it 
was  to  educate  youth. 

The  governor  of  Gk»za  was  always  a  knight.  The  Dtiunici- 
pi^Kty  confifted  of  four  jurats ;  and  there  were  thvee  courts  of 
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juftice ;  one  for  the  laitv,  another  for  the  clergy»  and  a  third 
for  the  inquifition.  Tne  firft  tried  all  civil  and  criminal 
caufes }  the  fecond  had  jurifdi£tion  of  every  thing  relative  to 
fpiritual  afiRalrs;  and  the  laft  (which  confided  of  only  one 
canon)  referred  all  caufes  to  Malta  which  he  could  not  imme- 
diately determine  upon  the  fpot.  Goza  contains  only  fix  ca- 
fals:  Garboy  ot  Gbarb  i  Zebucco^  oxZebugg  Nadur;  QuMda,or 
Scicaray  or  Caccia  ;  Zeuchiai  or  Scienjuia  /  and  Sannat* 

Trade.  Although  thefe  iflands  yield  nothing  that  can  ren- 
der them  of  the  leaft  importance  as  an  exporting  country  ^  yet 
the  local  fituation  of  Malta  renders  it  a  great  acquifition,  both 
in  a  political  and  comimercial  point  of  view.  Its  pofition  is  im- 
potent as  an  entrepot  for  merchandize  in  time  of  war^  and  a 
moft  convenient  ftation  for  any  naval  force,  which  it  may  be 
found  neceflary  to  fend  to  the  Mediterranean*  It  has  in  diis 
view  been  found  of  eminent  importance  in  war :  its  value  muft 
be  much'  diminiihed  in  peace,  but  to  what  purpofes  it  may  be 
applied,  the  prefTure  of  necefiity,  and  the  a£2:ivity  of  commercial 
enterprize,  will  fpeedily  difcover. 

.  PopuLATTOK.  By  a  cenfus  taken  in  1803,  the  populatimi  of 
the  two  iflands  was  returned  at  94,000  perfons,  but  fince  that 
time  it  is  faid  to  have  increafed  confiderably. 


HELIGOLAND- 

The  laft  poiTeffion  of  the  Britiih  crown  in  Europe  is  Heligo- 
land, the  following  account  of  which  is  taken  entirely  from 
Mr.  Colquhoun : 

This  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  oppofite 
to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Eydir  in  Holftein,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Wefen  It  is  a  barren  rock,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference* 
When  the  French  government  took  pofieflion  of  the  Hanfe 
towns  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  in  1 807,  it  was  captured 
from  the  Danes,  and  occupied  by  a  Britifh  force,  with  the  im- 
mediate view  of  making  it  a  depot  for  colonial  produce  and 
Britiih  manufadures,  to  be  fold  to  merchants  znA  others  on 
the  adjacent  continent,  and  thereby,  as  far  -as  poffible,  to  ren-% 
der  abortive  the  decrees  of  the  French  ufurper. 

For  feveral  years,  vaft  quantities  of  merchandize  found  a 
ready  fale  at  this  depot,  which  became  at  length  a  very  conS* 
derable  comniercial  eftabliihment,  where  merchants  from  di£- 
ffsrent  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  alfo  from  the  conrinent,  had 
a  temporary  refidence.  But  after  the  annexation  of  the  Hanfe 
towns  to  France,  a  ftrifter  guard  was  eftablifhed  by  the  enemy, 
which  confiderably   reduced  the  exportation  to  the  oppofite 
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Qoaft.     By  th^  late  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark*  this  country  retains  Heligoland  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  inhabited  by  about  2000  Danifli  fifhermen,  who  lup- 
port  themfelves  chiefly  by  wreckd>  and  by  fupplying  the  adja- 
cent  continental  towns  with  filh.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh 
ere£led  a  light-houfe  on  the  illand»  for  the  greater  fafety  of 
Teflels  entering  the  Elbe>  which  has  been  repaired  by  the 
Bridih  government  at  a  confiderable  expence.  ^ 


ASIA. 

India.  In  defcriblng  the  fettlements  and  colonies  efie^ed 
by  Great  Britain  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe^  the  eftablifliments 
in  India  firft  claim  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  wealth 
and  political  importance,  and  the  aftoniihing  circumftances 
under  which  fuch  an  empire  has  been  acquired,  extended,  and 
prefenred.  In  treating  on  this  fubjed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
extra£i  from  recent  authors  foqie  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Britifli  trade  with  India,  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  £aft 
India  Company,  and  the  means  taken  for  governing  and  fecuring 
thefe  raft  and  diftant  poflei&ons. 

The  commerce  of  the  weftem  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
opulent  and  early  civilized  nations  of  the  eaft  commenced  at  a 
▼ery  remote  era,  and  may  be  traced  in  facred  and  profane 
hiftory  to  the  Sabaeans,  and  other  people  of  Arabia,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Phoenicians.  When  the  growing  power 
of  the  Romans  had  reduced  Egypt  to  a  province,  the  people  of  ^ 
that  country  began  a  dire£t  trade  with  India,  which  none  of 
their  anceftors  had  ever  attempted.  Alexandria  thereupon  be- 
came the  commercial  capital  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and 
was  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  imperial  city  itfelf  in  population 
and  opulence.  In  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Indian  voyages,  the.  Egyptian  creek  navigators  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  periodical  regularity  of  the  monfoons ;  the 
labour  was  thus  abridged,  and  larger  veflels  were  employed  in 
the  trade,  which  continued  to  flouriih  as  long  as  the  Roman 
empire  remained  in  vigour.  A  confiderable  trade  was  alfo  car- 
ried on  to  Conftantinople,  by  a  conveyance  comprehending 
land-carriage,  river-navigation,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Euxine  (or  Black)  Sea  and  the  Cafpian.  The  conveyance  by 
the  Perfian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  was  alfo  kept  up  \  and 
Palmyra,  by  being  an  entrepot  in  this  trade,  became,  as  its 
ruins  teflify,  wealthy  and  magnificent. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Arabians  again 
became  the  firft  commercial  people  of  the  weftern  world,  and, 
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uniting  thd  zeal  of  a  new  religion  with  military  ardour,  com- 
mand^ the  whole  extent  of  the,  Mediterranean,  afiiuned  the 
empire  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  extended  their  commercial 
voyages  far  beyond  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  navigation  of  their 
ancellors.  On  'almoft  every  fhore  of  that  ocean,  they  either 
became  the  ruling  people,  or  eftabliihed  faftoriet,  and  were 
thereby  enabled  to  command  the  commerce  of  filks,  precioas 
ftones,  pearls,  fpices,  and  many  other  precious  artidet.  The 
holy  wars  made  the  nations  of  Europe  acquainted  with  and 
defirous  of  thefe  luxuries,  and  by  degrees  a  fcanty  and  cir- 
cuitous commerce  was  eftabliihed  with  the  Eaft. 

Discoveries  and  Trade  of  the  Portuguese.  The  fup-- 
t>lies  which  cqpld  be  obtained  by  the  tedious  and  expeafiye 
procefs  of  land-carriage  were  of  little  importance,  compated 
with  thofe  which  afterward  flowed  in  upon  Europe  when  the 
paflage  by  fea  became  afcertained  and  frequented.  The  firft 
inftrument,  under  the  diredlion  of  Divine  Providence,  for 
bringing  about  this  important  change,  was  Henrique  (or 
Henry),  a  younger  fon  of  Pedro,  king  of  Portugal.  TUs 
Prince,  enlightened  beyond  the  ftandard  of  his  times,  delighted 
in  aftronomy,  geography,  navigation,  and  thofe  branches  of 
mathematics  which  are  fubfervient  to  them.  From  14 1 2, 
until  his  death  in  1463,  fliips  were  difpatched  to  make  dis- 
coveries on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa  $  but  although  each  of 
tfiefe  went  further  than  thofe  whieh  had  preceded,  yet  no 
efl^dual  difcovery  was  made  in  the  lifetime  of  Henry.  Suc- 
ceeding fovereigns  purfuing  the  fame  courfe  of  enterprae, 
Diaz,  in  i486,  pafled  the  Couthem  extremity  of  Africa, 
which,  on  account  of  the  ftorms  he  had  there  encountered, 
he  called  Cah  Tarmefttofo  (the  Stormy  Cape)  \  but  king  Joio  IL, 
irtien  he  heard  of  the  difcovery,  gave  it  the  more  aufpicious 
name  of  Cnbo  de  Baa  EJpiranfa  (the  Cape  of  Good  Hope), 
which  has  ever  fince  been  ufed  by  ail  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  fortunate  difcovery  of  this  pafTage  enabled  the  Porta* 
guefe  greatly  to  extend  their  commercial  views ;  and  Columbtm, 
purinmg  the  fame  projefts  in  z  different  diredion,  havinjg^ 
explored  thofe  regions  now  known  by  the  liame  of  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Pope,  by  a  prefumptuous  edi£k, 
iSued  to  correft  a  very  ignorant  one,  granted  all  new-found 
countries  northward  from  the  Canaries,  to  Spain,  and  all 
fouthward  from  thofe  iflands  to  Portugal.  But  this  fcheme 
6f  partition  not  being  accepted,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that 
file  meridian  of  demarcation  fliould  be  removed  two  hun- 
dred and  fisventy  leagues  further  weft,  and  that  aH  die  countries  . 
difct>vere;d,  or  to  be  difcovered,  on  die  eaft  fide  of  (tat  Une, 
fliould  belong  tt>  Portugal,  and  all  tm  ^le  weft  fide  of  it,  to 
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Sptki,  withom  canfidemg  how  their  pr^tenfion^  were  to  be 
regulated  when  their  difeoteries  (hould  extend  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  eaft  or  weft  of  the  meridian  of  ^artition^  and 
interfere  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  globe. 

The  Portuguele  long  continued  formidable  in  arms  ahd 
profpetooa  in  commerce  $  but  their  ambition  tended  tbward 
a  domineering  fupremacy  in  all  the  countries  and  feas  of  Africa 
and  Afia«  Their  trade  centered  at  Antwerp,  and  totally  de^ 
ftr^yed  that  which  Venice  had  before  enjoyed  as  the  general 
dep&t  of  Indian  produce.  Hence  a  confederacy  was  formed 
againft  them  by  this  republic,  who  inftigated*  the  fultan  of 
Egypt  to  arm  againft  Portugal.  The  fleets  of  this  nation,  how* 
<vw,  vanqutfhed  thofe  which  the  confederates  could  ^bring  to 
<Sope  with  them )  an4  their  troops,  headed  by  Alfonfo  A)bn<- 
^oerque,  rapidly  extended  their  conquefts,  influence,  and 
j^ower.'  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  fettlements  were 
offered  at  Goa,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  and  a  trade  eftabliflied 
with  China,  and  in  154a  accident  produced  the  difcorery  and 
fiM:iIitated  die  commerce  with  Japan.  Still  the  tyranny  and 
impolicy  of  the  Portuguefe  governors  who  fucceeded  ^hv^ 
^uerque  rendered  the  dominion  of  the  parent  ftate  precarious, 
and  while  the  power,  conquefts,  and  commerce  of  Portugal 
were  widely  extending,  the  caufes  were  in  embryo  which  weie 
to  produce  diminution,  difafter,  and  ruin.  The  hatred  widi 
which  the  tyranny,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  thefe  Europeans 
ittlpired  the  natives  produced  continual  wars  and  renewed  con- 
federacies. The  eftablifliment  of  the  Inquifition  at  Goa 
alienated  from  them  even  thofe  whom  a  converfion  to  Chrif- 
tiaiuty  had  attached  to  their  interefts.  The  king  of  Temate 
expdled  them  from  all  the  Mcrfucco  iflands.  Malaccas  waa 
mrefted  by  a  powerful  army,  led  firft  by  the  king  of  Acheen, 
and  afterwards  by  a  female  warrior,  the  queen  of  Japara.  The 
fettlements  in  Cejlon  were  already  almoft  loft  in  confequence 
of  an  infult  offered  to  the  religion  of  the  natives*  The  Moors, 
and  even  the  Hindoos,  were  now  more  expert  than  formerly 
in  maritime  affairs  and  naval  warfare.  They  had  procured 
artificers,  who  made  artillery  for  them,  and  mftmded  them 
in  the  ihanagement  of  it.  Their  (quadrons  covered  every  part 
of  the  coaft  $  and  it  was  now  not  unufaal  to  fee  Portuguefe 
ihips  defeated  and  taken  by  the  country  crttifers.  The  impo* 
Htic  meafure  of  dividing  their  Indian  pofleffions  into  three 
governments  alfe  contri^ted  to  enfeeble  the  Portuguefe,  by 
tricing  away  the  fofte  which  refullfs  from  undivided  counfefo 
and  an  united  impidfe.  In  this  ftate  were  tliey  when  dte  dif^ 
app^r»nce  6l  Ihm  Seboftian,  king  of  Poitogal,  enabled  Philip 
the  Seeond  to  tnmt  his  domitiiotis  to  the  crown  of  Spam. 
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This  union  did  not  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  the  For* 
tuguefe  in  India.  The  King  of  Spain  confidering  Amerka^ 
which  fent  hin)  home  cargoes  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
territory  of  higheft  importancet  was  principally  anxious  to 
prevent  the  pecuniary  lofs  which  he  faftained  through  the 
illicit  trade,  the  piracy,  and  the  mmierous  malveriations  pre- 
▼aient  in  India.  For  this  purpofe  he  eftablifhed  in  1587  an 
Eaft  India  Company,  which,  in  confideration  of  certain  fuma 
annually  paid,  was  to  enjoy  exclufive  privileges ;  a  meafure 
extremely  unpalatable  to  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
Afiatic  continent^  who  all,  without  exception,  built  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  profecution  of  fome  prohibited  fcheme  of 
gain.  Bigotry,  the  characteriftic  and  curie  of  Philip  II.> 
completed  the  diftrefs  of  bis  Indian  fubjefbs*  In  15949  an 
order  arrived  from  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  King  to  convert 
the  infidels  by  force.  Such  an  order  was  infzSt  a  commiffion 
to  murder  and  plunder ;  and  the  pagodas,  or  temples,  hitherto 
the  facred  and  inviolable  depo(itories  of  the  wealth  of  India, 
which  even  the  ferocious  bigotry  of  the  Mahommedans  had 
refpe£led,  were  defpoiled  oC  the  accumulated  riches  of  a  long 
fucceflion  of  ages.  The  natives  with  horror  behdd  their  moft 
facred  rites  trampled  upon ;  and  thdr  minds  were  filled  with 
deteftation  of  the  perpetrators  of  thefe  dally  atrocities.  Nor 
was  this  new  attempt  at  all  acceptable  to  the  Portugnefe  fub- 
jefls  themfelves.  They  were  now  moftly  natives  of  the 
country  of  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Indian  blo^d  predomi- 
nated J  and  being  but  nominally  Portuguefe  and  ChriftkmSy 
they  cared  little  for  the  country  or  the  religion  of  their  fofe^ 
fathers.  The  fame  perfecuting  fpirit  dccafioned  the  infurredioii 
of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Europe,  who  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  and,  aided  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  became 
united  and  independent  dates.  To  puniih  thefe^  whom  be 
confidered  as  his  rebellious  fubje£is.  King  Philip  prohibited 
their  trade  to  Lifbon  for  the  oonunodities^^  India,  and  feized  * 
their  ihips ;  but  the  Dutch  fpeedily  aveneed  themfelves  by 
fitting  out  four  veflels  for  India  dired,  whKh  arrived  at  Java 
in  i595>  and  thefe  being  followed  in  1602  by  the  firft  Englifli 
(hips  under  Captain  Lancafter,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  new 
political  and  commercial  power  in  Afia,  which  foon  exceeded^ 
and  finally  fupprefled  that  of  Portugal. 

The  perfevering  hoftility  and  a£live  commercial  enterprife 
of  the  Dutch  continued  to  impede  the  trade  of  Portugal  both 
in  Europe  and  India,  and  to  extend  the  influence  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  1640^  when  the  Portu- 

Suefe,  by  a  well-concerted  plan,  feparated  their  country  from 
ie  dominion  of  Spain,  and  placed  the  fceptre  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Duke  of  Braganza^  by  the  title  of  John  the  fourth.  The 
new goverament  dire£led  its  attention  to  India;  but  rapine, 
miurder,  and  the  horrible  excefles  of  a  bigotted  and  greedy 
adimniftration  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and 
the  afcendency  of  other  nations  had  biscome  too  great  for 
the,  power  of  Portugal  to  (hake.  After  feveral  unfuccefsful  ' 
experiments,  a  limited  commerce  was  eftabliihed  in  173 1  ;  in 
1733,  the  Inquifition  at  Goa  was  aboltihed,  and  for  the  empty 
though  fonorous  title  of  Viceroy  that  of  Captain-General  was 
fttbftituted ;  but  their  afiairs  never  recovered.  Of  all  their 
wide^fpread  dominions  in  the  Oriental  feas,  there  remain  now 
only  a  few  fettlements  of  very  little  value  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Africa ;  and  on  the  continent  of  Hindoftan  they  poflefs  Diu, 
axld  fome  pofts  and  faflories  of  inferior  importance  in  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  together  with  Goa,  now  as  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Tortuguefe  dominions  in  India.  They  ftill 
hare  permiffion  to  refide  at  their  fettlement  at '  Macao,  near 
the  coaft  of  China,  but  fo  mucl^  under  the  controul  of  the 
Chinefe,  that  they  may  be  reckoned  (ubje^ls  of  that  empire. 

CoMMiRCB  OF  THE  DtTTCH  WITH  Inbia.  Religious  per- 
fecution,  as  already  has  been  mentioned,  drove  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  into  hoftitity,  and  occafioned  their  feparation 
from  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  the  feizure  of  their  ihips  at 
Ltifbon  urged  them  to  attempt  a  dire&  intercourfe  with  India. 
After  fome  ineffedual  attempts  at  the  difcovery  of  a  northern 
ps^age,  fome  merchants  at  Amfterdam  formed  themfelves  into 
a  company,  and  beginning  only  with  a  capital  of  70,000 
gilders,  fent  in  1595  four  (hips  carrying  fixty-twoguns  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  mariners,  under  the  diredion  of  Cor- 
nelius Houtman,to  begin  a  new  commerce  in  this  remote  region. 
Although  fome  difkfters  attended  tfiis  firft  efTay,  yet  the  ba- 
lance of  advantage  was  fu£5ciently  alluring  to  keep  alive  the 
fpirit  of  commercial  enterprize.  SeveVal  companies  were 
formed ;  the  hatred  of  the  native,  Juftly  excited  againft  their 
Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  oppreflbrs,  favoured  their  enterprizes  ; 
and  in  t6oi  the  States-^General  terminated  the  commercial 
riTalfhip  which  had  impeded  full  futcefs,  bv  granting  a  charter 
which  confolidated  the  feveral  companies,  lecured  to  them  for 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years  the  exclufiye  privilege  of  trading 
to  India,  and  inyefted  them  with  power  to  commiffion  governors 
and  other  officers,  build  forts,  maintain  garrifon^,  and  make 
war  and  peace  in  all  countrfes  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  company  formed  itfelf  into  fix  chambers,  named 
after  the  fix  principal  cities  where  companies  had  before  be^n 
^tMmed :  their  capital  was  6,459,840  florins,  and  their  directors 
fixty-five,  each  city  fupplying  a  number  proportioned  to  the 
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amount  of  its  capital  fubfcribed.  Tbis  foUcriptiom  bfovgbt  9 
graat  deal  of  money  into  Holland  from  othei;  countries^  aih} 
alfo  induced  many  opulent  merchants  of  th6  SpanUh  prorince^ 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  other  places,  to  remove  with  thdr 
eSkSts  into  the  Dutch  provincesi  which  thu$  received  a  great 
accdffion  of  valuable  fubjeds  and  capital. 

A  fleet  of  fourtieen  large  (hips  was  equipped  to  faftaio  the 
interefts  of  this  company :  they  failed  under  the  conunand  of 
Admiral  Waerwyk  in  June  1602,  and  notwithftandine  th« 
oppofition  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  formed  eftabliih- 
ments  in  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  fupplanted  thePortuguefe  in 
the  commerce  of  Japan.  In  thefe  operations  they  were  much 
aififted  by  the  Engliih,  their  benefa^ors  and  allies  in  Sun^e, 
whofe  firfl:  fleet  of  five  (hips  appeared  in  this  part  of  the 
world  in  1602.  ^ 

Commercial  rivalry  foon  d^rojred  the  good  underftanding 
between  the  two  companies  i  which  it  was  vainly  endeavoured 
to  reftore  by  a  treaty  executed  in  Europe.  The  Dutch  drove 
the  Englifli  out  of  me  iftvids  of  Lantore  and  Pula  Roon  with 
circumftances  of  horrid  bajbarity^  and  in  February,  1623, 
they  maflfacred  aU  the  Engliib  in  Amboyna- with  diaboli^ 
tortures,  pn  the  incredible  pretence,  that  a  fmall  handful  of 
meo,  not  exceeding  twenty,  had  confpired  to  expel  them  from 
four  ftro^g  forts,  garrifoned  by  five  or  fix  hundred  foldkra. 
In  January,  1619,  the  Engliib  expelled  the  Dutch  from  lacntra^ 
a  town  in  Java,  in  which  both  nations  had  f  afipries ;  but  the 
Putch  fopn  returned  in  greater  force,  and  took  the  place  Uom 
^  «atives,  to  whom  ihe  Engliib  bad  refigned  it.  Koen,  the 
Dutch  commander,  immediately  }aid  the  foundation  of  a  sega- 
lar  fortified  city,  which  he  called  Batavia,  and  appomted  it  t^ 
he  the  capital  of  the  Company's  territories  and  fettlenaenfcs  in 
India,  iaftead  ^f  Ambpyna. 

In  1622^  (he  charter  of  the  Dutch  company  w^  renewed, 
and  they  continued  generally  profperons,  although  occafipnally 
chedted  and  impeded  by  quarrels,  arifing  from  their  pride  an^ 
avadce*  Upon  thip  revolution  in  Portugal  in. 1640,  the  new 
Zingf  John  IV^,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tbeDutdbi,  tbef 
being,  as  well  as  himfelf,  at  w^r  widi  Spaini  and  it  wii? 
^gff^  that  both  poweri^  ihould  retain  the  territories  they  theH 
pofliefled*  But  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  wl¥>,  9»  Cabje£b  of 
9pain,  bad  been  invaded  by  the  J>tttch,  and  had  Hv^  fome 
UXXI&  under  their  dominion,  in  a  f^w  years  expelled  thein# 
and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  thek 
natural  and  le|gitimat9  fov^ereign.  In  this  revolt  they  weBP . 
affifted  by  nxany  of  the  Dutch  mhabitants,  who  were  r^nder«;d 
uneafy  by  tbs  exceffive  <fij«:fimony  of  the  Wej^^  JEndia  Com- 
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ptny  in  their  eftaUifhmeots.  The  lofs  pf  Bcasil,  wlule  it 
ruined  the  Dutch  Weft  India  Company^  was  one  of  the  many 
events  which  contributed  to  aggrandize  .the  Eaft  India  Com-* 
pany;  for  the  Court  of  Portugal,  thenceforth  turning  their 
attention  to  that  country,  negle£led  their  dominion^  in  the 
Eaft  at  the  very  time  when  they  ftood  moft  in  need  of  fup- 
port.  The  Dutch,  on  the  revolt  of  Brazil,  vigoroufly  attacked 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India.  In  164 1  they  obtained 
pofleflion  of  the  important  city  of  Malacca,  efteemed  the  key 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  feas,  by  means  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Portuguefe  governor^  who  was  to  receive 
809OOO  dollars  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  but  was  more 
defervedly  put  to  death  by  thofe  in  whofe  lavour  he  had  re- 
nounced hie  loyalty  and  his  honour. 

Renewing  their  charters  from  time  to  time,  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company  continued  to  extend  their  commerce  and  their 
eftablifhments.  In  1650,  they  began  to  form  their  fettle- 
ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  In  1656,  they  fent  an 
e:ipenfive  and  unfuccefsful  embafTy  to  China.  In  16581  .after 
a  ftruggle  of  twenty  years  againft  the  natives  and  the  Pbrtu- 
gvefe^  they  eftabli(hed  themfelves  fecurelv  in  Ceylon.  In 
l66oi'  they  deftroyed  a  Portuguefe  jBeet  m  the  harbour  of 
Macaflar,  taking  only  one  fliip,  which  was  fo  rich  a  prize»  as 
not  only  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition^  but  to  in- 
demnify them  for  their  million  to  Qiina;  an  indemnity  the 
more  agreeable,  as  the  valuable  property  on  board  the  fle^t 
was  underftood  to  belong  to  the  Jefuits,  to  whofe  Intriei^es 
at  the  court  of  Canton  dbey  attributed  their  failure.  Th^J 
BAoreover  obliged  the  King  of  Macaflar  tp  fvirrender  to  th^m 
the  port  and  ^rtrefs  of  Jompand^m,  to  expel  the  Porti^guelkiy 
and  to  become  bound  never  to  admit  any^ther  European^  than 
themfelves  to  trade  in  his  dominions. 

A^  a  contraft  to  thefe  fucceflVs^  the  Puteh  weret  in  1661^ 
expeOed  from  their  valuable  Settlement  in  the  4jlaoid  of  Tyw4n» 
or  Fortnofa,  a  place  of  importance^  from  the  facilities  it  af- 
forded to  their  commerce  with  Japan*  They  made  feveral 
attempt  to  regain  it,  but  without  effect. 

KotwithftanJiog  this  reverfe^  they  aQidiiouily  purfued  their 
plans  of  aggrandijement,  and  of  excluding  all  other  Europeans 
npm  th«  commerce -of  Lidia.  In  1663  they  fent  '  ^^^^  ^ 
the  poaft  of  Malabar^  under  Conrunodore  Goen,  whp  took 
CaulaQ»  Caoanore^  and  Cochin  from  the  Portuguefe.  On  the 
arrival  of  «  Teinforc.e«ieiit  £fom  fiataxria,  the  Kajab  of  Porca 
reqiiefted  4sp  be  permitted  to  l>ecome  the  vaflal  of  the  Ccv)- 
panjr*  p>  payiug  the  fame  tribute  that  he  had  paid  Por-- 
tugal    daoganore  (ubmitted  i  and  the  Zaoionn  of  Calicut, 
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the  King  of  Cochitit  akid  feme  other  princes  of  the  coaft^ 
were  admitted  to  be  the  Company's  allies.  Thus  were  the ' 
Pottugttefe  in  one  fea(on  expelled  from  the  coaft  of  Malabaii 
and  thus  were  the  fovereignty  of  a  great  part,  and  the  trade  of 
the  whole,  transferred  to  the  Dutch.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
7666p  the  Governor-General  of  Batavia,  alleging  fome  caufeof 
complaint  againft  the  King  of  MacaiTar,  fent  a  fleet  againft 
him.  The  Dutch,  after  plundering  the  country,  failed  for 
Boutan,  which  was  then  invaded  by  the  army  and  fleet  of 
Macaflar  i  and  having  defeated  them,  they  fent  5,500  of  the 
prifoners  to  cultivate  a  defert  ifland,  made  flaves  ot  4oo>  and 
made  a  prefent  of  5,000  to  the  Rajah  of  Palacca,  their  ally. 
They  finally  conquered  the  whole  country  of  Macaflar,  with 
the  neighbouring  ftates  ;  by  which  the  Engli(h  and  Portuguefe 
were  not  only  completely  excluded  from  refidkig  in  thofe  ter- 
ritories, but  alfo  from  obtaining  the  fpices  brought  from  the 
iflands  which  produce  them  to  MacaflTar  and  the  neighbouring 
ports,  where  they  ufed  to  find  opportunities  of  purchafing 
them  ;  and  thus  was  the  monopoly  of  that  precious  merchan- 
dize completely  fecured  to  the  Dutch  Company. 

In  1664,  on  an  application  for  a  renewal  of  tneir  charter,  the 
company  gave  a  moft  gratifying  detail  of  their  eftabli(hments» 
fettlements,  and  commerce,  (hewing  a  very  flattering  pidure  of 
profperity.  Some  of  the  moft  important  particulars  are  as 
follow :  Amboynaj  with  its  fubordinate  iflands,  which  fupply 
the  whole  world  with  cloves.  The  Banda  Iflands^  which  pro- 
duce nutmegs  and  mace.  Ternate  and  the  other  Molucca  Iflands^ 
Macajfar  and  Manado.  In  Sumatra  it  was  faid  the  company 
pofleis  Jamby^  Patimbuan^  and  Andrigiri.  They  have  a  contran 
for  the  fole  purchafe  of  all  the  pepper  produced  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  ifland.  From  Japan  they  receive  only  filver  and 
copper,  the  emperor  having  prohibited  the  exportation  of  gold. 
It  is  expefted  that  the  Emperor  of  China  will  permit  the  com- 
pany to  have  a  free  trade.  In  Coromandel  the  company  have 
a  very  important  trade  in  cotton  goods,  which  are  fold  partly  in 
India  and  partly  in  Europe.  In  Pegu  there  are  pofts  at  Ava 
and  Seruin.  In  Bengal  the  company  have  fadories  at  Hoogblft 
Coffimbazary  Dacca,  Patna,  Pipilipatan,^ ice.  and  drive  a  great 
trade  in  filk  goods,  cotton  goods,  faltpetre,  fugar,  muflct  ^ce, 
butter,  &c.  Ceyhn  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  poflfelfions  of 
the  company.  It  produces  the  beft  cinnamon,  elephants  of  a 
fuperior  quality,  areka,  &c.  The  company  have  2>5oo  foldiers 
in  garrifon  at  Columho,  Punta  de  Galhy  rfegumhpy  Manar^  and 
Jafuapatam.  In  Medlar  the  company  have  Cochin,  Crangamre^ 
Cmdan,  and  Cananore,  all  taken  from  the  Portuguefe.  In  Perfia 
there  is  an  advantageous  trade,  the  chief  feat  of  which  is  at 
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GamhwH,  witb  a  dependant  poft  at  Ifpahan.  The  fettlemei|t 
at  ^e  Cape'cf  Good  Hope  is^  merely  intended  as  a  placid  of  Te«- 
frefliment  for  the  (hips  on  their  outward  and  homeward 
voyages ;  and  it  abundantly  anfwers  that  purpofe.  The  ifland 
of  Mauritius^  WAS  fome  time  ago  abandoned,  but  the  compatiy 
have*  lately  fent  jpeople  to  re-occupy  it. 

Befide  thefe,  they  had  fa£lories   and   mercantile  eftabli(h-    . 
ments  at  fereral  other  places,  and  their  ftatement  fully  (hewed 
their  complete  triumph  oyer  the  only  powers  who  could  be  ^ 
confidered  in  competition  with  them,  Portugal  and  England. 

Purfuiiig  their  fyftem  of  exclufion,  they  took  advantage  of  a 
dti{mted  fucceiEon  to  the  throne  of  Java,  and  in  .1683,  a£ling 
as  allies  of  one  of  the  competitors,  took  pofleffion  of  Bantam, 
and  ][>lundered  the  Englifh  and  Danifli  factories  j  in  the  former 
of  which' they  found  gold,  jewels,  and  other  property,  to  a  vaft . 
amount'.  They  alfo  recommended  a  Dutch  prime  rainifter  to  the 
king  their  ally,  and  ^lever  relied  till  they  got  the  Englifh  and 
Danes  driven  out  of  the  country,  after  which  t^iej  had  all  the  pep« 
per  in  the  ifland  upon  their  own  terms.  Some  fubfequent  infur* 
rediions  afforded  a  pretence  for  augmenting  the  Dutch 'guards^ 
and  building  a  fort  for  their  refidence,  by  which  the  harbour 
and  the  city  were  completely  commanded.  They  alfo  took  the 
French^  fettkment  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1693,.  and  immediately  fortified  it  in  the  ftrongeft  manner; 
but,  quite  contrary  to  their  expeftation,  they  were  obliged  to 
reftore  ir,-with  all  its  improvements,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick 

IB    1697-  ■  r 

For  many  fucceeding  years,  the  annals  of  the  Dutch  in  India 
prefent  little  that  is  interefting.  Their  tyranny  and  encroach- 
ments occafioned  infurre£tions  among  tne  natives,  and  wars 
which  were  conduAed  with  various  fuccefs.  The  altered  tafte 
of  European  nations  rendered  fpices  lefs  valuable  than  they 
had  been,  and  the  growing  power  and  extended  enterprizes,  both, 
in  commerce  and  war,  of  England  and  France,  reduced  the  im- 
portance of  di^  Hollanders  to  a  low  ebb.  In  1 775  the  charter  of 
their  qompany  was  allowed  to  expire.  Their  trade  had  been  for- 
fome  time  in  a  declining  ftate,  which  had  obliged  them  to  re- 
duce their  dividends  from  twenty  to  fifteen,  and  afterwards  to 
t\^elve  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  they  were  unable,  or  at  leaft  not 
willing,  to  pay  fo  large  a  premium  as  they  had  ufually  done  for 
the  renewal  of  their  privilege,  and  the  States-General  granted  it 
for  thirty  years  on  a  payment  of  two  millions  of  florins,  and 
3<$o,ooo  florins  annually. 

llie  Dutch  having  joined  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the 
American  war,  their  property  in  India  fufFered  feverely.  In. 
1 78 1  Commodore  Johnftone-  tocii  and  deftroyed  fiveof  their 

Voit.IV.  LI  home- 
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homevmd  and  one  of  their  outward-bound  fliips.  In  Noran- 
berSir  Edward  Hughes  and  Sir  Hedor  Munro  took  Negapatan, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  where  they  made  themfehres 
mafters  of  Trincomalee. 

The  firft  war  of  the  French  Revolution  was  ftill-  more  dif- 

aftrous.     In  Auguft,  1795$  ^^^  important  ftation  of  Malacca 

was  captured  by  the  Britifh  forces ;  and  in  the  following  month 

General  Clarke  and  Admiral  Elphinftone  reduced  the  colony  at 

the  Cape  bf  Good  Hope.    Soon  after,  all  the  Dutch  forts  and 

territories  in  Ceylon  were  alfo  captured  by  the  Bridih  forces* 

In^  the  beginning  of  1796  Admiral  Rainier  took  pofleiEon  of 

the  two  jgovernments  of  Amboyna  and  Banda.    During  the 

•ceflationCf  hoftilities,  which  took  place  in  October,  1 801,  all 

'their  oriental  fettlements  were  reftored  except  Ceylon  ;  but  at 

'the  renovation  of  the  war  in  1^03  they  were  all  retaken. 

Having  thus  ihewn  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate  of 

s   two  powers,  the  earlieft  and  moft  formidable  of  thofe  who  have 

attempted  to  form  commercial  eftablifhments  in  India,  it  is  not 

conGdered  neceflary  to  take  a  view  of  the  tranfa£Hons  of  other 

ftates  which  were  of  lefs  cdnfiderable  importance.    Mr.  Mac- 

pherfbn,  from  whofe  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  with  India  the 

above  particulars  are  derived,  has  alfo  given  an  account  of  the 

commercial  proceedings  of  the  Danes,  the  Oftend  company, 

the  Swedes,  the  Imperial  Company,  and  the^Spaniaids,  bot 

thefe  are  too  remote  or  too  minute  for  this  work.    The  eft»- 

blifliment  of  the  French^  although  more  recent  than  that  ot 

the'  Englifli,  demands  fome  notice  as  to  its  origin,  but  the 

frequent  coUifions  of  the  two  countries  in  later  times  will  render 

a  {^parate  view  of  this  part  of  the  fubjed  unnecefiary. 

CoMMiacE  OF  THE  Frbnch  WITH  Imdia.  AlthoQgh  the 
French,  as  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  were  great  con- 
fumers  of  the  fpices  and  other  delicacies  procured  from  India^ 
they  did  not,  fo  early  as  fome  other  nations,  eSe£k  a  regular 
cpmmerce  with  that  country.  In  1503,  the  merchants  o£ 
Rouen  fitted  out  a  fmall  fquadron  wliich  was  unfuccefsfu!,  and 
there  are  other  accounts  of  commercial  enterprizes  during  the 
early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century ;  but  they  are  given  on  doubt* 
.ful  authority,  and  if  they  ever  exifted,  the  fpirit  which  excited 
them  was  extin£l  before  the  year  15379  nor  could  it  be  revived 
by  proclamations  which  were  i^ued  in  that  year,  and  in  1543 
by  Francis'the  Firft. 

In  May,  160 1 ,'  the  fury  of  religious  warfare  having  fomewhat 

r^SMOed,  an  aflbciation  of  merchants  fitted  out  two  Ihips  at 

Shi^t  Malo  for  India,  under  the  command  of  die  Steur  Bar- 

>  iaiHere.    They  arrived  in  the  following  February  at  Madagafcar» 

*  .where  they  remaia^  till  May;  and  in  July  they  fufieced  ihip- 

wreck 
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vtecfc  among  the  Maidiyes^  a  iong  chain  of  many  thoufands  of 
fmall  iilands,  extending  north  and  fouth  from  the  equator^ 
which  produce  fca^cely  any  article  of  commercial  value. 
Nearly  about  the  fame  time  that  Bardaliere  failed  from  Saint 
Maloy  Girard,  a  FlemiQi  navigator,  who  had  been  in  India  on  ' 
board  a  Dutch  fhip,  made  an  offer  of  his  knowledge  and  fervices 
to  fome  French  merchants,  who,  upon  his  fuggeftion,  entered 
into  an  aflbciation  for  protecuting  the  Eaft  India  trade.  ^  la 
1604  Henry IV.  incorporated  them  by  a  charter,  with  exclufive 
privilege  of  trading  to  India  for  fifteen  years  j  and  they  were  to 
be  exempted  from  duties  on  goods  imported  in  their  firft  two 
voyages. 

This  charter  producing  no  commercial  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  foiife  merchants  of  .Rouen  propofed  to  carry  on 
the  trade,  and  after  ibme  oppofition  were  incorporated  with  the 
company  in  i6i5,and  denominated  the  Molucca  Con^pany,  or 
the  Montmorenci  Fleet.  They  fenf  out  two  ihips,  and  although 
obliged  to  fell  one,-  made  with  the  other  a  profitable  voyage. 
This,  and  fimilar  feeble  attempts,  were  the  only  exertions  made 
by  France  till  the  year  1664,  when  Colbert  formed  th'e  famous 
Eaft  India  Company,  with  an  exclufive  privilege  for  fifty  years, 
and  a  ftock  of  fifteen  million  livres,  (625,000/.) 

Every  encouragement  was  afforded  to  this  projeffc. .  l^e 
king  fent  a  hundred  and  nineteen  circular  letters  to  the  ma- 
gifiarafees  of  the  various  towns,  and  invited  all  his  fubjeds,  with- 
out diltia£lion,  to  fubfcribe  to  the  Company's  ftock*  The 
nobles  were  allured  by  the  profpe£t  of  gain,  and  an  affurance  ^ 
that  their  engaging  as  partners  in  this  trade  fliould  be  no  dero- 
gation from  their  dignity.  Honours  and  hereditary  titles  were 
alfo  promifed'to  thofe  who  fhould  diftinguifh  themfelyes  in 
promoting  the  profperity  of  the  company.  Foreigners,  fub- 
toribing  twenty  thoufand  livres,  w«re  declared  denizens  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  officers  of  the  army,  fubfcribing  the  fame  fum, 
were  allowed  to  be  abfent  from  their  regiments  without  ft  op- 
page  of  pay  or  promotion.  The  fovereignty  of  the  great  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  was  conveyed  to  them  as  a  dependence  of  the 
crown  of  France,  together  with  the  power  of  appointing  civil 
and  military  officers  in  all  their  fettlenxents,  fending  embaf- 
fadors  in  the  king's  name  to  the  princes  of  India,  and  making 
treaties  with  them.  The  king  engaged  to  proteft  their  efta- 
Uifliments  by  forte  of  arms,  and  to  fumiih  fufficient  convoyA 
for  their  outward,  and  homeward  fleets.  He  alfo  engaged  to 
pay  them  a  premium  of  fifty  livres  for  every  ton  of  merchandize 
exported,  and  frventy-five  livres  for  every  ton  imported  by 
them,  ,aod  to  exempt  all  ftcures  neceflary  for  building,  equipping, 
and  vi^ualliDg,  their  veflels,  from  paying  duties  of  any  kind 
'4  h\  2  '^    outward 
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outward  or  inward.  The  coinpany  were- allowed  to  export 
gold  and  fifver  notwtthftanding  the  law.  Their  goods  imported 
aod  confumed  in  France  were  charged  with  only  half  the 
duties  impofed  on  fimilar  articlea;  and  thofe  fent  by  them  to  ' 
foreign  countries^  and. to  the. privileged  provinces,  were  entirely 
exempted.  The  king  engaged  to  lend  them  the  fifth  part  m 
the  fum  neceflkry  for  the  fidl  three  voyages,  and  to  aUow.  Ae 
money  to  remain  in  their  hands  ten  years  without  intereft^ 

Four  veflels  were  fent  out  in  1665  with  all  the  appaxenU 
means  of  making  a  ftrbng  fettlement,  but  the  condu£^  of  the 
people  was  fo  foolifli  and  atrociousi  that,  in  the  end,  they  were 
all  maflacred  by  the  natives  pf  Madagafcar,  except  a  foiall 
number  who  made  their  efcape  to  the  ifland  of  MafourenhaSt 
fince  called  Bourbon.  The  company  alfo  eftaUiihed  a  principal 
,  fafiorjr  at  Surat,  with  feveral  pofts  on  theiCoaft  of  Mabbar 
fubfidiary  to  it  \  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  abandoned  thor 
ftation  at  Stirat  without  papng  their  debts.  They  obtained  two 
pofta  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  attempted,  to  fettle  a  poft.in 
Tonquin,  and  began  a  trade  with  Cochin-China,  but  met  with 
no  fttccefs  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  nor  in  feveral  other  places 
where  they  attempted  to.  fettle. 

They  were  redaced  to  great  difficulties  rby  the  perfevenag 
hoftiQty  of  th^  Dutch;  Imt  at  length,,  in  i672,.M.  MartiOf 
thrir  Governed,  purchafed  from  the  King  of  Vifiap6ur  a  villam 
upon  the  coaft  called  Fondicherry,  with  a  fmall  adjacent  diflond^ 
where  he  fettled  with  the  remainder  of  the  Frendi-  forces* 
Even  this  refuge  was  regarded  with  envy  by  the  Dutch,' who 
after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  induce  a  native  prince  to  Ceiaseitf 
gained  it  by  forcie,  but  refigned  it  again  by  treaty  in  1697. 

Struggling  againft  great  difficulties  of  eVerv  Und,  the  French 
Eaft  Ii^ia  Company  dragged  on  a  feeble  exiftence  for  fevtsal 
years,  occalionally  licenfing  other  adventurers  to  trade  within 
the. limits  of  their  charter,  in  confidieration  of  receiving  a  finall 
percentage  on  their  returns,  until  the  year  1708,  when,  hj  per«- 
miffion  of  government,  they  licenfed  fome  merchants  of  Saint . 
Mak)  .to  fend  their  own  ihips  to  India,  on,  condition  Uiati  the 
c6ii)pany:ihould.recelve  a  duty  of  fifteen  pet  cent,  upon  their 
returns^  and  fome  other  advantages.  Scarcely  anypoont  ia 
hiftory  Has  been  recorded  with  more  contradi&ory  afferdou* 
th^n  the  fnccefsof  t^ie  Maloum  merchants  in  their  £aft' India 
voyages.  The  vefiels  intended  for  this  trade,  being.loaded  with 
goods  proper  for  die  Spaniih  colonies^  after  makins  ibmeAay 
At  Brazil,  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn  an4  traded  upon  the 
coafts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  receiving- filver  in  exchange  for  thdr 
goods.  Thence  they.ftretdied  acroiis  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
after. tottchii^  for  refreihments  at  the  Ladrones  Iflandsy  pn>- 

*         •  ceeded 
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•ceeded  to  the  coaft  of  China,  and  traded  at  Emoity,  where  the 
port  charges  were  very  moderate,  and  they  weie  at  Eberty  to 
lail  when  they  pleafed  ;  advantages  not  to  be.  found  at  Caatxm^ 
which  is  now  the  only  Chinefe  port  in  which  Europeans  are 
admitted.  They  then  pafled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
fleered  for  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies^  where  they 
alfo  carried  on  a'profitable  trade,  and  thence  returned  to  JPrance. 
Thefe  voyages  genetally  took  up  froni' three  to  five  years,  aodd 
ibe  profits  made  in  them  fbmetimes  amounted*  to  j^m  bundfwd 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  cod.  The  Maloutns  continued  thefe. 
vojrages  till  1719$  but  their  negledt  of  the  India  trade,  ior 
which  alone  they  were  licenfed,  obliged  the  people  of.  France 
to  purchafe  nine-tenths  of  the  India  goods  required  for  their 
internal  confumption  from  fordgners  \  and  if  Melon,  who  pub** 
liibed  a  political  ei&y  on  commerce  at  Paris  in  1736,  was  well 
informed,  their  fales  of  India  goods  never  amounted,  to  two 
millions  of  livres  in  any  year,  which  could  fcarcelf  equal  a 
tenth  part  of  the  quantity  needed  for  the  confumption  of  aH 
-France.  This  trade  is  faid  to  have  been  conduced  by  an  aflbciak- 
tion  of  merchants,  who  contributed  a  capital  of  four  millions  of 
livres-;  fo  it  was  ftiU  the  trade  of  a  very^onfiderable  company. 

While  the  Malouins  were  thus  eircumnavigattng  the  gldie, 
a  new  company  wus  eftabliflied  by  a  royal  arret,  dated  in 
February,  1713,  for  trading  to  China,  unconnefted  with  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  or  the  alTociates  of  St.  Malo,  and  the 
duration  of  their  privilege  was  to  be  fifty  years.  The  only 
bufinefs  they  tranfafled  was  fending  out  two  (hips,  which,  in 
1718,  returned  with  cargoes,  not  to  France,  but  to  Oftendtand 
C^enoa.  In  17J9  this  China  company  was  incorporated  with 
the  great  company  of  the  weft. 

In  17 14,  when  the  Eaft  India  Company  had  languifhed  tnit 
half  a  century  without  having  got  beyond  the  debility  of  infancy, 
with  their  capital  exhaofted,and  a  debt  often  millions  of  livres, 
they  4)bta)ned  a  prolongation  of  their  exclufive  privilege  for  ten 
years.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  tenn«  the  company  was 
fwallowed  up  in  the  grand  and  well-known  fcheme,  or  as  he 
called  it,  fyftem,  of  John  Law.  In  unravelling,  by  patient  t»- 
▼eftigation,  and  in  remedying  by  arbitrary  edi£ls,  the  failures 
and  mtfchiefs  of  this  unprincipled  impofture,  the  afiairs  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  were  thus  arranged.  Thefhares,  which  bad 
been  extended  todoo,ooo,  reprefentmg  three  millions  oT  livres, 
were  Qnally  reduced  to  56,000^  without  any  compenfatioitto  die 
numerous  ftock-holders,  whpfe  property  was  thus  annihilated. 
Hie  esdufive  privilege  of  providing  all.  France  with)  tobacco 
had  been  fanned  to  the  company  fix)n  after  thdr  eftaUifliment, 
but  afterward  refumed  by  the  king,  xm  finding  that  it  was  ne- 
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gledied  by  them.  He  now  reftored  the  farm  to  them  as  a  com-' 
penfation  for  money  due;  at  the  fame  time  he  ceded  to  thenii 
inftead  of  payment  of  another  debt,  the  domain  of  the  weft, 
they  taking  upon  them  the  charge  of  fupporting  the  ciTtl  and 
mtUtary  eftablifhments.  The  king  alio,  underftanding  that  the 
company's  commerce  was  increafing,  eftablifhed  regulations  for 
their  (hares  and  dividends,  and  appointed  their  council,  with 
Cardinal  Du  Bois  for  their  prefident,  who  Ihonid  hold  their 
meetings  at  the  India  Houfe  in  Paris.  He  foon  after  gave  them 
the  exciufive  fale  of  coffee,  from  the  profits  of  which,  and  to* 
hacco,  he  dire£led  them  to  make  a  dividend  of  150  livres  an- 
nually upon  every  ihare,  independent  of  what  they  might  gain 
by  their  foreign  commerce.  In  February,  1724,  he  moreover 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  making  lotteries,  with  prizes  of  life 
annuities  or  fhares  of  their  ftock. 

In  June,  1725,  Louis  XV.  confirmed  to  the  company,  for 
.  «ver,  their  privilege  of  exciufive  trade  in  flaves,  gold  duft,  &c. 
from  Cape  Blanco  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  fole  trade  of  every  kind  from  that  Cape 
eaftward  to  Cape  Horn,  including  all  the  coaids  and  iilands  of 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  together  with  the  .property  of 
Louifianaj  the  beaver  trade  of  Canada,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  coaft  of  Barbary ;  in  Ihort,  almoft  the  whole  world  except 
Europe.'  He  alfo  confirmed  their  exciufive  fale  of  tobacco  and 
coffee,  referving,  witli  refpe£t  to  the  latter^  the  privilege  of  the 
city  of  Marfeilles,  and  binding  them  never  to  raife  th^  price* 
The  king  commanded  them  never  to  interfere  with  matters  of 
.finance  ;  and  he  revoked  the  grant  of  the  domain  of  the  weft 
and  the  privilege  of  lotteries.  He  alfo  eftablilhed  many  regOf 
lations  refpe£Hng  their  ftock,  dividends,  meetmgs^  and  other 
matters. 

In  the  fame  month  the  king,  by  another  edi€t,  gave  them  a 
difcharge  of  all  demands  on  account  of  the  Royal  Bank  ;  and 
cancelled  many  intricate  old  accounts.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  names  of  all  concerned,  and  as  much  as  poflible  to  draw 
the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  national  phrenzy,  he  ofdered  that 
all  papers  and  accounts  belonging  to  the  company,  and  not  r&- 
^  lating  to  commerce,  fhould  be  burnt. 

It  was  only  after  the  company  of  the  Indies  were  deliveredt 
thpugh  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  their  whole  capital,  from  aU 
,Conne£liQn  with  financial  legerdemain,  that  they  could  begin  to 
be  truly  confidered  as  a  commercial  company.  They  made 
fome  efforts  to  cultivate  Louifiana  ^  and  in  1722  New  Orleaii8> 
which  had  been  founded  in  1717,  and  had  hitherto  been  no 
.more  than  a  petty  village,  .was  enlarged,  and  made  the  capital 
of  the  province.  '  Attention  was  alfo  given  to  the  other  no* 
5  meious 
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meiotts  branches  of  commerce  comprehended  in  their  privi- 
lege; and  in  1725  there  belonged  to  them  125  veficls  of  < 
various  kinds ;  bat  many  of  them  very  fmalL  It  might  be 
fuppofed  that  the  company  poiTefled  a  redmidance  of  capital 
about  this^timcy  as  they  eftablifhed  a  difcount  office  {catj^ 
d^compte)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  of  Paris 
and  die  public  in  1727)  which  was  continued  till  175P)  and  is 
laid  to.  have  been  fo  prudently  condufled  by  the  fyndics  and 
diredors  of  the  company,  that  in  all  that  number  ot  years  the 
only  lofs  they  fuftained  was  one  bill  of  4,000  livres. 

They  feem  not  to  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  their  trade  \  or  probably  they  became  fenfible  that 
they  had  undertaken  more  bufinefs  than  it  was  poflible  to  ma- 
nage to  advantage;  for  in  1730,  they  begged  of  the  king  to 
accept  their  refignation  of  the  ezclufive  trade  of  Barbary.  He 
alfo  refumed  the  farm  of  tobacco,  referving  to  titem  an  annual 
revenue  of  eight  millions  payable  out  of  it.  In  the  following 
year,  they  prevailed  on  the  king  to  take  the  province  «$ 
Louifiaua  off  their  hands,  which  coft  them  much  folicitatSDO» 
bfi;fides  paying  1,450,000  livres  for  the  favour. 

They  retained  their  beaver-trade  in  Canada,  till  that  ^ontry 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they  retained 
the  flare-trade  on  the  coafi:  of  Africa  till  1741,  altlu>ugh  they  ^ 
fiiftained  very  great  lofles  by  furnifliing  flaves  to  the  colonifts 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  upon  credit.  They  alfo  peo- 
pled the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  rendered  them  valu^ 
able  pofleffions.  Still  their  principal  objed  was  the  Eaft  India 
trade ;  Pondicherry,  the  feat  of  the  governor-general  of  theirs 
{ettlements,  became  a  large,  regular,  and  beautiful  city,  con- 
taining 70,000  inhabitants,  moftly  natives.  Under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Orry  in  France,  and  of  Dumas,  La  Bourdonnais, 
Buffy,  and  Dupleix,  their  afiairs  profpered  exceedingly,  and 
they  obtained  confiderable  territorial  pofleffions  on  the  coaft  of 
India.  Their  trade  was  carried  on  to  fuch  an  extent,  and 
for  fome  dme  with,  fuch  brilliant  fuccefs,  as  to  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  companies.  In  1734,  their 
fales  at  L'Orient  amounted  to  18,000,000  of  livres;  in  1740 
theyrofe  to  22,000,000:  in  1754  they  reached  36,000,000;  " 
after  which  they  were  deprefled  by  the  war  which  then  began* 

At  this  period  we  leave  the  aiiairs  of  the  French  Eaft  India 
Company,  as  their  fubfequent  hiftory  is  comprized  in  that  of 
the  Englith. 

'CoMMSBCE  OF  THE  Ekglish  WITH  India.      Although  the 

Englifli  were  only  the  third  European  nation,  in  order  of  time, 

who  effe£tually  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  India,  they  were  next 

to  the  Portuguefe  in  perceiving  the  impprtance  of  condufiing 

'  L 1  4  the 
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the  valuable  trade  with  that  country  entirely  by  fea*  At  the 
great  obje£U  of  the  Portuguefe  were  to  bring  home  their  IttHz 
goods  at-  a  lighter  expenfe  of  cartiage  dian  the  Venetians  psdd 
upon  theirs,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  arbitrary  impofitioQ» 
to  which  traders  are  expofed  in  traverfing  the  territories  of  a 
great  number  of  defpotic  fovereigns,  fo  the  Englifh  propofed  to 
fearch  for  a  route,  which  (hould  be  (horter,  and  confequendy 
coft  lefs  time  and  money,  than  that  which  the  Portugude  had 
fo  long  been  labouring  to  difcover.  For  this  purpofe,  }ohn 
Cabot  failed  in  May,  1497,  with  two  fhips,  for  the  purpofe  of 
difcovering  a  weftern  paftage  to  Iildia.  His  fon,  Sebaftian^ 
inheriting  his  father's  belief  of  the  poffibility  of  accomplishing 
a  pafiage  to  India  by  a  Ihorter  navigation  than  doubling  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  perfuaded  a  number  of  merchants^ 
with  whom  feveral  noblemen  of  the  court  alfo  joined,  to  con- 
tribute a  capital  of  6,000/.,  in  fhares  of  25/.  each,  for  the  puiP- 
,pofe  of  profecuting  the  difcovery  in  the  north  part  of  the  world, 
and  laying  in  a  cargo  of  fuch  goods  as  they  thought  might  be 
fttifable  for  the  countries  they  expe£ied  to  arrive  at.  Iliey 
obtained  a  charter  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1553,  in  virtue  dF 
whkh  three  Ihips,  whofe  united  capacity  was  only  370  tons, 
tailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  as  ad- 
iiuraU  Captain  Richard  Chancellor,  and  Cornelius  Durfoordi^ 
Sii  Hugh,  with  his  whole  fhip's  company,  was  frozen  to  deatk 
in  thexNorthern  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Lapland.  Captain 
Chancellor  got  into  the  harbour  of  Saint  Nicolas  at  the  moudi  of 
theRiver  Dwina,  where  Archangel  was  afterward  built.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  the  court  of  Ivan  Bafilowitz,  ,the  Grand  Dulc^ 
Czar  or  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  who  granted  many  oommerdal 
privileges  to  the  Englifh,  and  fo  founded  the  Kuuia:Compaiiy» 
A,  fubfequent  voyage  gave  rife  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company. 

The  hope  of  difcoverhig  a  northern  paflage  is  now  fuppofed  t& 
be  finally  extinguiflied  by  the  travels  of  Heame  and  Mackenzie^ 
who  are  faid  to  have  proceeded  by  land  over  the  very  fpace  which 
navigators  had  imagined  that  ice  alone  prevented  them  from 
paffing  by  fea.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  adventurers  in  the  idtli 
centuty,  although  it  did  not  demonftrate  the  impracticability 
of  their  attempt,  fufpended  its  progrefs,  and  new  means  were 
devifed  fOr  a  trade  with  India.  The  firft  effort  was-made  by 
the  Turkey  Company,^  who,  aided  by  letters  from  Queen  EIU 
zabeth,  infuring  the  friendfhip  of  feveral  Oriental  princes,  made 
an  overland  journey  from  Tripoli  to  India,  which  began  in  1583, 
and.did  notxterminate  until  I59X. 

.    In  this  interval  the  difcoveries  of  Sir  Pxiancis  Drake  had 
afforded  pew  information  reQpe£Ung  the  navigation  to  India* 
The  Englijh  had  long  obtamed  their  fpices  from  the  Portu- 
guefe i 
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Sueiev  l^vt  wlien  the  war  with  Spain,  ia  the  latter  part  of  the 
xteenth  century)  terminated  all  intercourfe  between  England 
and  Portugal^  which  was  then  annexed  to  Spain  -,  and  when  the 
Dotch,  t^ng  adranta^e  of  that  circumftance,  raifed  the  price 
of  pepper  to  nearly  thrice  its  exifting  coft>  the  merchants  of 
London  refolved  to  renew  thejyr  endeavours  to  obtain  a  (hare  of 
the  rich  trade  of  India. 

Formation  op  the  East  India  Company.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  Mr.  Mildenhall,  a  merchant  of  London,  was,  in  1599,  ^ 
deputed  to  the  court,  of  the  Great  Mogul,  at  Agra,  whidi  he  . 
did  not  reach  till  1603  :  and,  after  a  prodigious  wafte  of  time 
and  money,  occafioned  by  the  machinations  of.fome  Jefuits 
reiiding  In  Agra,  and  two  Italian  merchants  (mod  probably 
Venetians),  he  obtained,  in  1606,  from  the  Mogul,  an  ampk 
grant  of  commercial  privileges  for  the  Englifh. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  merchants  were  affiduouily  employed 
in  concerting  .meafures  for  the  eftabliflim^nt  of  a  company  fpV 
the  Eaft  Indui  trade,  independent  of  the  Turkey  trade :  and  on  ' 
the  22d  of  September,  1599,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  moft 
of  the  aldermen,  and  other. principal  merchants  of  .the  city,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  one,  aflfembled  at  Founders** 
Hall,,  and  iormed.  an  afibciation  for  trading  to  India,  for  which 
they  fubfcribed  a. capital  of  30,133/*  6s,  9d. 

After  fome. delays,  occafioqed  by  the  date  of  politics,  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  31ft  day  of  December,  1600,  granted  a 
chat;ter  to  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  therein  named,  con- 
ftitodi^  them  «  one  bodie  corporate  and  politique  indeed,  bj 
<<  the  name  of  tbe-Goveraour*  and  -O^mpany  of  Merchants  ,of 
**  London  trading  into  the  Eaft  Indies,''  with  fucceffion,  jfche 
power  to  purchafe  lands  (without'  any  limitation),  to  fue  sUid 
be  fued,  and  to  have  a  common  feal,  with  the  exclufiye  privi- 
lege of  trading  during  fifteen  years,  reckoning  from  Chriftmas, 
1600,  to  all  parts  of  Afia»  Africa,  and  yimerica,  .beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  eaftward  ta  the  Straits  of  Magellan^  e3l- 
cept  fuch  countries  or  ports  as  maybe  in  the  adual  pofleflion 
of  any  Chriftian  prince  in  amity  with  the  Queen.  If  the 
company's  privileges  were  found  by  experience  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  realm,  the  Queen  might  revoke  the  charter,  upon 
gmng  two  years'  notice ;  and,  if  the  trade  Oiould  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  the  realm  after  the  trial  of  fifteen  years,  new  letters 
patent  fliould.  be  granted  for  the  fame  teem. 

Under  thu  charter,  with  a  capital  nominally  7  2,opo/.,  but 
really  ^8,373/.,  four  Oxips^  were  equipped,  thebeft  in  England  ;^ 
the  hrgeft  was  of  600,  tjie  linalleft  of  240,  and  they  canied 
alcpg^sther  1400  .tons^  and  460  men.  WM.  Cfaefe  and  other 
veflelsy  the  Company  made  in  thirteen  years  twelve  voyages* 

with 
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with  diverfity  of  fucoefsf  but  with  an  avenge  profit  of  one  htm* 
dred  and  thiity^eigfat  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  ftock  had  been  dmded  at  the  end  oFeach 
voyage,  and  a  iirelh  fubfcription  entered  into  for  a  new  under- 
taking, to  which  each  member  advanced  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  thought  fit,  or  abftain^  altogether  ^  but  the  incon- 
venience of  this  fyftem  being  now  fully  apparent^  a  fubfcrip- 
tion was  opened  in  1613  for  condu&mg  the  trade  upon  a  joint 
ftock,  all  the  voyages  being  henceforth  for  account  of  the  whole 
Company  as  one  united  body;  and  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  regulating  their  fubfequent  condud  as  clrcum^ 
ftances  (hould  diredl,  they  agreed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
joint  capital  to  four  years.  The  ftock  thus  fubfcribed  amount- 
ed to  418,691/.  to  be  paid  in  by  equal  inftalments  in  each  of 
the  four  years.     ' 

The  trade  thus  eftabliihed  aflumed  a  more  impofing  afped. 
The  Englifli  xaifed  a  high  reputation  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mosul,  by  their  bravery  in  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  were  regarded  by  the  princes  of  India  as  a  common 
enemy,  but  who,  from  their  domineering  afcendancy  at  fea, 
were  alfo  confidered  as  invincible  on  that  element.  The  Com- 
pany had  alfo  enemies  at  home,  who  aflailed  their  reputi^n  by 
invedives  in  print,  and  others  more  dangerous,  who  interfered 
with  their  profperity,  and  tamiflied  their  fame  by  piratical  en- 
terprizes.  Their  ufefulnefs  and  importance  were  however  fo 
very  evident  to  government,  that  one  of  their  calumniators  was 
profecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in 
January,  1614-15,  was  difpatched  as  embaflador  to  4the  court  of 
the  Mogul,  where  he  obtained  favourable  grants  for  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  fadories  at  Sural,  Cambay,  and  other  places,  and 
a  general  firmaun  for  free  trade  in  every  part  of  the  Mcqgul's 
dcmiinions. 

In  16169  the  Company  poffefled  faAories  at  Bantam,  Jacatra, 
afterwards  called  Batavia^  and  Japara  in  Java ;  Acheen,  Jam- 
bee,  and  Tecoa,  in  Sumatra ;  Banda  in  the  Banda  iflands ;  Bea- 
jannafling  and  Socodania,  in  Borneo;  Firando,  in  Japan; 
Surat>  Amadavad,  Agra,  Azmere  or  Agimere,  and  Brampore 
or  Burampore,  in  the  Mogul's  dominions ;  Calicut  on  the  Ma- 
labar coaft ;  Mafulipatnam  and  Petapoli  on  the  Coromandd 
coaft;  Siam,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  Patan  in 
Malacca;  and  Macaflar^  in  the  ifland  of  Celebes. 

The  quarrels  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  and  a  cun- 
nings view  of  their  own  intereft,  produced  at  this  time  a  pro- 
pofal  from  the  latter  for  an  union,  in  favour  of  which  .they 
alleged  feveral  fpecious  advantages,  and  among  others,  that  it 
would  enable  them  to  fabdue  t&  common  enemy,  the.  Portu- 
/  guefe* 
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-goefe.  The  Engliih  company  rejected  the  propofal,  obfenring, 
verjr  properly,  that  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Dutch  obtained 
their  fpices,  would  never  yield  advantages  equal  to  the  charge 
of  maintaining  them  ;  that  the  trade  offered  by  the  Dutch  was 
not  equivaleht  to  that  which  the  Engliih  had  eftabliflied  for 
tfaemfelves  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  and  that  war;  except  in  felf- 
defence,  was  not  the  bufinefs  of  merchants/ 

At  this  time  the  Company  clofed  the  account  of  their  firft 
fubfcription,  which  from  various  caufes  produced^  to  the  pro- 
prietors no  greater  profit  than  87  'and  a  half  per  cent,  in 
eight  years ;  but  fuch  was  the  public  confidence  in  the  Com- 
))any,  that  when  they  propofed  to  raife  by  a  new  fubfcription 
.1,629,040/.,  the  largeit  fum  ever  known  to  have  been  fimilarly 
advanced  at  that  day,  people  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ranks, 
clafles,  and  profeffions,  haftened  in  crowds  to  contribute  the 
portions  required.  The  number  of  fubfertbeifs  was  nine  hun« 
dred  and  fifty-four,  and  among  them  were  fifteen  dukes  and 
earls,  thirteen  couiltefles  and  other  titled  ladies,  eighty-two 
knights,  judges,  and  privy  counfellors,  and  twenty-fix  clergy-' 
men  and  phyficians.  It  was  determined  that  the  duratbn  of 
this  ftock,  as  that  of  the  preceding  one,  fhould  be  limited  to 
four  years ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  conedlly,  that  the  Company 
ihould  fend  (hips  to  India  during  four  years,  and  fliould  bring 
the  accounts  to  a  clofe  as  foon  as  poflible  after  the  arrival  of 
the  lad  of  them  in  England. 

The  Dutch  having  made  a  new  propofal  for  an  union  which 
had  been  reje£led,  and  having  exprefled  great' refentment  and 
a  determination  to  injure  the  Engliih,  a  fquadron  of  fix  large 
-  (hips  was  fitted  out  and  put  under  the  commatid  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  who  was  invefted  with  ample  powers,  not  only  forpro- 
te£Hon  of  Britiih  commerce  againft  foreign  aggreffion,  but  alfo 
for  punifiiing  thofe  interlopers  who  difgraced  the  Englifli  name 
by  their  piratical  enterprizes.  Attempts  were  made  to  put  an 
end  to  hoftifities,  and  a  treaty  for  that  purpofe  was  concluded 
in  July,  1 61 9,  at  London,  by  commiffioners  chofen  from  each 
nation;  but  the  Dutch  never  obferved  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
took  every  opportunity  to  extirpate  the  Engliih,  fparing  neither 
inaffacre  nor  torture  in  effeding  their  purpofe.  The  inilances 
of  Lantore  and  Pulo  koon  in  1620,  and  of  Amboyna  in 
February,  1622-3,  ^^^  among  the  moil  atrocious,  but  they  are 
not  folitary.'  By  perfeverance  in  thefe  efibrts,  the  Dutch  found 
means  to  drive  the  Engliih  out  of  all  the  other  fpice  iflands, 
and  plunder  all  the  property  found  in  their  faflories.  The 
reduced  itate  of  the  Engliih  company,  and  the  diftradions 
of  the  nation  during,  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  prevented  any 
attempt  from  being  niade  to  regain  thefe  poffi^ffions,  which  re^ 

mained 
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maiaed  in  the  hands  of  the  Oiltdi^  uni^l  tht'hte  univ^rfid ' 
nearly  annihilated  their  power  and  commerce  in  the  Eaft* 
,  Amid  thefe  hoftilities  and  oppofitions,  the  afiairs  of  the  Com« 
p:uiy  were  hot  fo  profperoua  as  to  fatisfy  die  CubGeribess^  wha 
were  impatient  for  immediate  profit  ^  govemmenti  toO).  in 
violation  of  good  faith^  on  the  I4tii  of  September^  162s  t  gave  ar 
charter  to  Sir  .William  Heydod  and  to  Charles  GienEam^ 
which  materially  invaded  the  riehts  of  the  company.  The 
trade  with  Japan  did  not  aniwer  their  expe£tations,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  dieir,  fadory.  The  hoftility  .of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Perfia  alfo  occafioned  great  trouble  and  expenfe. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  i6a4>  by  means  of  his  uiflUence  ~ 
extorted  from  them  10,000/.,  and  their  eneitiies  ih.parUament 
cenfiired  ih&x  efl;abli{hment  with  great  afperity. 

Although  the  reaibnings  of  their  adverfaries  were  trium- 
phantly anfw^redy  and  although  there  was  erery  rcafon  to-  ex- 
pe£t  that  their  afiairs>  would  ultimately  be  as  profperous  as 
could' in  reafon .  be  .escpecled,  yet  in  January,  idiS,  when  the 
time  limited  for,  the  duration  of  the  fecond  joint  (lock  was 
expired^  apropofal  for  a  new  fubfcrtption  could  not  be  carried 
into  effeAf  and  in  iMay  the  price  of  their  ftock  was  reduced  to 
^igbty  per<  cent.  For  fome  time,  •  a  partial  trade  -  w^s  carried  on 
in  Jimited  adventures,  until  1631,  when  a  tlurd  fubTcriptJoa 
was  formed,  but  to  thi^  amount  only  of  42o,qooA 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1635,  King  Charles  granted  a 
chatter  to  Sir  William  Courten  and  his  aflbciates,  authorizing 
them.to  fend  fix  fhips,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wed- 
ded, ta  Goa,  Malabar,  China,  and  JapaiK  and  to  trade  during^ 
five  years  Jto  thi^  beft  advantage  of  themtelves  and  all  his  other 
fubjejf^,  alleging,  as  a  reafon,  that  the  old  company  bad 
negleded  planting,  fettling  colonies,  and  making  fortifications^ 
for  fecurifig  their  trade,  as  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  had 
doneL;  whereby  the  trade  had  decayed,  and  he  was  difappointe<l 
of  the  advantages  which  he  ought  to  derive  from  it.  He 
direAed  them  to  fend  for  one  of  their  ihips  from  the  fea  of 
Japan,  in  order  to  fearcli  for  a  pafiage  home  by  the  northern 
psots  of  the  world ;  in  confideration  of  which  they  (hoQld  have 
half  the  cuftoms  and  other  benefits  accruing  from  the  countries 
Xo  be  difcovered  by  them. 

The  old  company  petitioned  in  vain  againil  this  encroach* 
inent  .on  their  rignts ;  they  received  foothing,  though  ambi- 

Suotfs  answers )  but  their  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of 
^eir  coz^petitors  put  an  emi  to  all  doubts*  Two  flups  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Red  Sea,  wliere  they  plundered  a  (kip  belonging 
to  India»  md  the  Mogul  governor  of  Surat  avenged  him£elf  by 
repriCdi  on  the  property  of  the  original  Baft  IsduT'Cmmany* 

Thfec 
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TiMe  other  fiiip»  of  the  new  aflbciates  ptpt^Bde^  to  Mafcao, 
expedtng  to  gain  .great  advantages  by  availing  themfelves  of 
fome  offers  of  friendfliip  which  had  been  held  ont  by  the  Por-*- 
tttguefe  to  their  rivalSf  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  facilitate  a 
trade  with  China.  They  found,  how^ver^  that  their  propofed 
friends  had  ufed  all  their  influence  in  prejudicing  the  Chinefe 
agaittft  the  £ngli(h  name,  and  amid  hoftility  and  ill  will,  they 
fucceeded  but  imperfe&ly  in  obtaining  a  te«poraty,  but  did 
nothing  toward  eftabUihing  a  permanent,' commerce.  A  few 
fentences  will  oomprife  die  further  hiftory  of  this  pernicious  and' 
ill  fated  company,  m  their  fiirft  vopge  thev  made  a  fmall  fettle* 
ment'  on  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
molifhed  by  th^' original  company.  They  eftabliihed  a  fadory 
at  Rajaporej  in*-eirslent  contradiAion  to  that  artfcle  in  their 
owti  charter^  which  enjoined*  them  to  abftain  from  trading- to 
thofe  parts  of  India  to  which  the  original  company's  (hips 
refotted.  Their  fz&iOTs-  at  Rajapore  having  incurred  h^avy 
debts  in  the  countrv,  the  money  on  board  one  of  their  (hips 
was  feized  for  the  oenefit  of  their  creditors*  In  every  part  of 
India' they  had  to  ftrag]^le  againft  the  competition  and  pppo^ 
fition  of  the  eftds>liftied  company,  wfaof<^  privileges  they  were 
invadhig,  and  alfo  againft  the  Dutch,  the  bitter  and  determined 
enemies  of  all  Engliflimenin  the  Oriental  feas,  by  whom  their 
fa£bories  were  deftroyed  and  two  of  their  (hips  taken.  In 
ihort^  this  company,  fet  up  in  direfl:  violation  of  the  dear 
bought  rights  of  an  older  company,  though  they  never  did  ^ny 
good  to  themfelves  during  the  fliort  period  of  their  exiftence, 
D^  their  interference  in  the  trade,  and  the  confequences  of  their 
piratical  exploits,  injured  the  original  company  to  the  amount  of 
loo^oooA,  as  it  was  eftimated  by  the  general  court  of*  the 
company  in  the  year  1646.  Many  hundreds  of  their  creditors 
in  England  were  utterly  ruined,  or  grievoufly  injured,  by  their 
failurej  and  they  themfelves  ftated  their  own  lofs  at  151,612/. 

The  troublefome  times  which  enfued  were  extremely  unpro- 
pidous  to  the  •company.  In  1643,  they  could  raife  no  greater 
fubfcriptbn  for  a  fourth  joint  ftock  than  105,000/.  The  cap^ 
tahi  of  one  of  their  ihips,  worth  20,000/.  thought  himfeif  ai^*' 
tfaorized»  in  obedience  to  the  ifhpulfe  of  his  loyalty,  to  carry 
bet  into  Briftol,  and  prefent  her  to  his  fovereign  for  the 
ijtpport  of  hi$  caufe,and  another  veiTel  wotth  30,000/.  periflied 
by  fhipWreCk.  -  Thus  were  the  company's  afiairs  brought  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin,  although  they  ftill  poflefled  property 
fofficient  to  fatisfy  all  demands,  and  leave  a  confiderable 
ftitfptus* 

In  September,  1649,  a  new  fubfeription  was  opened,  but 
idtbpvgh  recommended  by  parliament,  which  had  then  fuper- 
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iieded  the  royal  aiatfaority,  it  amouiited  to  no  more  than  191,700/* 
In  165  If  th^  Engliih  took  poiTeffion  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena, 
which  they  have  ever  fince  retained^  and  in  the  fame  year^  the 
parliament  gave  them  a  charter  for  the  trade  of  Gatnea. 

The  navigation-a£l  which  paffed  in  \6^iy  occafioned  a  war 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  the  Duteh  being  efiedually 
humbled  by  the  fuccef»f ul  arms  of  Cromwell,  fued  for  peace* 
Among  other  demands  made  upoh  them,  fatisfa&ion  was  re* 
qnired  for  injuries  done  by  them  to  the  £ngli(h  trade  in  India, > 
Greenland,  Mufcovy,  Brazili  or  elfewhere;  The  company 
made  out  an  account  amounting  to  2>795>999/«  \  ^^^  demanded 
the  reftitution  of  Pulo  Rc«ni  and  Lantore.  The  Duldv  wImv  ' 
however  unfuccefsful  in  a  war  of  fire  arms,  could  not  eafily  be 
defeated  in  one  of  arithmetical  calculations,  prefented  a  counter 
claim  amounting  to  2,919,861/.  3/.  6d.  The'commii&onert  to 
whom  the  accounts  were  referred,  awarded  that  the  Dutcli 
/hottldpay  to  the  Englifli  company  83,0001*,  and  a  further  fum 
of  3,615/.  to  the  reprefentatives  of  twelve  viAims  at  Amboyna; 
and  Pulo  Roon  was  given  up,  but  before  they  left  it,  the 
Dutch  grubbed  up  every  fpice  tree  in  the  ifland ;  and,  fearing 
that  the  Englifli.  company  might  effe&  a  new  plantation  (» 
thofe  valuable  plants,  they  again  took  it  from  them  in  1664. 

After  this,  the  trade  of*^  the  Company  wis,  for  feveral  years, 
encroached  on  with  impunity  by  private  adventurers,*  but  in 
time  the  public,  the  Prote£lor,  and  even  the  private  tradera 
themfelves,  became  convinced  of  the  folly,  if  not  of  the  injuftice 
of  their  proceedings ;  and  equal  anxiety  being  exprefled  on  all 
fi4^,  a  new  charter  pafled  the  great  feal  in  Odober,  1657,  and 
the  company  began  to  trade  anew,  on  a  joint  Itock  capital 
amounting  nominally  to  739,782/.  10/.,  although  in  reality  only 
half  the  money  was  paid  in.  For  this  charter,  after  the  Refto- 
ration,  another  was  fubftituted,  dated  the  3d  of  April,  1661, 
which  contained  mod  of  the  privileges  granted  by  that  of 
Elizabeth,  but  reftri&ed  the  right  of  voting,  to  proprietors  of 
500/.  ftock  and  upward.  The  company  were  freely  to  enjoy 
sdl  plantations,  forts,  and  factories,  made  or  acquired  by  them 
ID  India,  and  ere£l  new  forts  in  India  and  St.  Helena,  and  ap- 
point ^vemors  and  other  oflicen,  and  alfo  judges  who  fliould 
try  civil  and  criminal  caufes  within  their  jurifdidions.  They 
were  authorized  to  nuke  war  and  peace  with  any  people  not 
being  Chriftians,  within  the  limits  of  their  trade,  and  to  carry 
out  to  their  fettlements  as  many  men  as  they  might  thinkproper. 
They  were  alfo  authorized  to  feize««ll  Englifli  fuhjeas  failing 
in  any  Englifli  or  Indian  veflels,  or  refiding  in  India  without . 
their  permiffioo,  and  to  fend  them  to  England* 

.  Ac<^i«. 
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Ac^ismoK  or  Bobibat.  On  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX* 
in  1662$  with  a  princefs  of  Portugal^  he  receiyed.  as  part  of  his 
wife^s  portion  the  ifland  of  Bombay,  which,  in  16699  h^  made 
orer  to  the  Company,  on  their  refunding  his  expenfes,  and 
paying  a  fee-farm  rent  of  ten  pounds. 

About  the  fame  period,  the  Company  arranged  a  treaty  of 
commerce  widi^he  King  of  the  Deccan,  ^nd  eftabliflied  fac- 
tones  at  BiHipatan  and  in  the  ifland  of  Tywan  or  Formofa.  In 
virtue  4of  their  charter,  they  alfo  feized  a  ihip,  and  an  ifland 
called  Barella,  which  during  tl^e  fufpenfion  of  their  operations 
one  Thomas  Skinner  a  merchant  of  London  had  acquired. 
The  matter  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice  but  for  its  confe- 
quences.  Skinner  compUined  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who 
moft  irregularly  made  a  decree  in  his  favour:  the  Company 
appealed  to  the  other  branch  of  the  legiflature,  who  no  le» 
ftrenuoufly  fupported  their  caufe,  and,  in  the  end,  both  Houfes 
compromifed  the  matter,  by  expunging  all  the  proceedings 
from  their  Journals. 

X  Introduction  OF  Tea.  In  1669,  the  Company  received 
from  Bantam  two  canifters,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty, 
three  pounds  and  a^-half  of  tea;  and  this  is  believed  to  have 
been  their  firft  importation  of*  that  article  from  any  part- of  the 
Indies ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  as  yet  any  direA 
intercourfe  with  China,  the  native  coundry  of  tea.  This  trifling 
quantity  was  partlv  given  away  in  prefents,  and  partly  ex- 
pended in  the  Houie  for  the  refreihment  of  the  conmiittees.  It 
u  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  f legant  luxury  thus  introi- 
dnced  has  become  a  moft  important  objeA  in  the  foreign  and 
home  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  alfo  iu  the  domeftic  economy 
of  every  family  in  the  kingdom.  But  it  appears,  that  although 
not  dire&ly  imported,  it  was  not  before  unknown,  or  unuied 
in  England,  fince  the  liquor,  not  the  leaf,  is  made  an  obje£k  of 
taxation,  in  a  ftatute  pafled  in  i66o.  This  tax  could,  of  courfe^ 
l)e  collected  only  by  excifemen,  which  occafioned  a  repeal  of  it 
in  1689,  and  a  tax  of  five  (hillings  per  pound  on  the  raw  ar- 
ticle, befide  the  old  fubfidy  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value,  was 
.  fubftituted.  Tea  was  patronized  at  court  by  the  Queen  of 
Chortes  II.,  who  had  probably  been  ufed  to  it  in  Portugal,  but 
it  wM  not  rapidly  adopted  into  general  ufe ;  it  was  not  till 
1721  that  the  quaiiiity  imported  amounted  to  a  million  of 
pounds. 

The  Company  went  on  iilcreafing  in  profperity,  gaining  new 
cftaUifhments,  and  their  ftock  continually  rifing  in  valued  not- 
wtthftandmg  die  war  declared  againft  Holland,  in  167a,  which 
oUiged  them  to  arm  fhips  and  forts  for  their  own  defence,  and 
aotwithftanding  fome  attacks  on  their  charter  in  print,  in 
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pdrliamenti  and  in  th€  coutts  of  law,-  all  whidi  were  ablj 
tepelled. 

On  Oftober  5.  1677,  the  King  granted  the  Company  a  new 
charter,  containing  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges^  together 
with  a  power  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  contra£t  from 
their  fervants  and  (hip-owners,  and  authority  to  coin  money 
(not  refembling  that  of  England)  at  Bombay  and  otbei  places 
in  India* 

China  TiuDE.  In  r68o  is  the  firft  notice  of  a  (hip  fent 
by  the  Ealt  India  Company  to  China,  the  trade  of  which  had 
been  monopolized  bj  the  Portuguefe,  until  the  Dutch  obtauned 
a  (hare  by  means  of  their  fettlement  at  Formofa. 

In  1682,  the  Englifli  were  deprived  by  the  Dutch  of  their 
fettlement  at  Bantam,  as  already  has  been  mention^  v  thej 
immediately  betook  themfelves  to  one  at  Bencoolen,  whicQ 
they  fortified  at  an  expenfe  of  250,000/.,  and  thus  prevented 
the  Dutch  from  monopolizing  the  pepper  trade. 

On  Auguft  9.  1683,  Charles  II.  gave  the  Company  a  new 
charter,  confirming  all  former  ones,  and  giving  them  additional 
powers  to  Teize  all  veflels  trefpaifing  upon  their  privilege,  to 
ekercife  martial  law  in  their  garrifons  in  India,  and  toefta- 
bli(h  courts  for  the  trial  oi  crimes  committed  upon  the  feas, 
queftions  of  infurance,  and  commercial  difputes,  in  their 
territories. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Saint  Helena  save  the  firft  occafion  for 
the  exercife  of  thefe  new  powers,  l/hnj  of  them,  had  refitfed 
•to  pay  the  taxes  for  fupport  of  government,  fet  the  Company's 
auwority  at  defiance,  and  even  made  an  attack  on  the  fort. 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried,  and  executed.  In  1685 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  a  complaint  made  by  fome  per- 
(bns  conne£lted  with  the  fufierers,  voted  the  condu£l  of  the 
Company  arbitrary  and  illegal;  and  the  parliamentary  difap- 
probation  threw  a  temporary  cloud  of  unpopularity  upon  them^ 
which  did  not,  however,  preventtheir  (lock  from  rifing  to  the 
'high  price  of  500  per  centi,  their  net  annual  profits  being 
above  100,000/.  on  the  average  of  nine  years  from  1676  to 
1685. 

Hitherto  the  warlike  operations  of  the  Company  had  been 
entirely  confined  to  conflids  againft  the  Portuguefe  and  the 
Dutch  in  their  own  defence ;  but  now  they  found  diemselves 
under  a  neceflity  of  engaging  in  hoftilities  with  Aurengzebcy 
the  Great  Mo^ul,  one  of  the  ableft  of  the  monarchs  who  have 
borne  that  high  founding  title,  and,  indeed,  the  laft  who  poC- 
fefied  energy  of  mind,  and  was  really  a  fovereign. 

TnADk  WITH  Bengal  sstablisheb.    In  1636  Mr.  Bough 
ton^  an'  Engli{h  furgeon,  having  cured. the  daughter  of  die 
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Efflperer  Shah  Jehan^  and  afterward  another  lady,  the  fatourite 
of  Mohamed  Iflam,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  of  dangerous  dif- 
orders,  obtained  from  thofe  potentates  a  privilege  of  trade  for  all 
Engiifhmen  who  fliould  come  to  Bengal.  In  1640,  two  fhips 
.  were  fent  out^  and  a  fadtory  fpeedily  eftabhfhed  at  Hooghly,  a 
town  fittiated  on  the  weft  branch  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
chief  port  of  the  province.  This  hGtorj  in  a  (hort  time  he- 
cam^  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  buGnefs,  fpread  over  a  fertile  . 
and  populous  country,  which  confifted  not  fo  much  in  felling 
Britifli. goods,  for  which  the  natives  have  little  need  or  defire,  ' 
as  in  purchafing  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country^ 
for  which  s^  cohiiderable  part  of  the  payment  muft  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  contractors  upon  giving  the  orders.  In  this 
manner  of  condu<^ing  the  trade  (and  there  cannot  poffibly  be 
aay  other)  great  fums  of  the  Company's  money  were  nec&f>- 
fanly  fcattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  alfo 
neceflary  to  eteOt  houfes  and  ftores  for  lodging  their  fervants 
and  keeping  their  goods,  which  were  quite  defencelefs;  no- 
tUng  that  had  the  flighteft  appearance  of  fortification  being 
aUowed.  The  Nabob  feeing  the  Company's  fervants  fo 
chained  to  his  territory,  that  they  could  not  withdraw  without 
a  ruinous  abandonment  of  property,  and  finding  them  ut- 
terly unable  to  reiift  his  power,  began  to  treat  them  with 
grievous  cruelty,  oppreffion,  and  extortion,  lliis  condu£t  at 
length  provoked  refiftance.  A  ftrong  fleet  was  fitted  out^ 
which  captured  property  belonging  to  the  Mogul's  fubjeds  to 
the  amount  of  a  million ;  and  in  1680,  the  Company's  fervanu 
removed  their  property  from  Hooehly  to  Chitagong,  under  the 
protection  of  an  armed  force,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Nabob's 
troops. 

A  peace  being  efFeCted,  and  the  authority  of  the  Mogul 
obtained  for  the  eftabli(hment  of  the  Company,  they  continued 
in  pofieffion  of  a  faSory  at  Soota-nutty,  twenty-three  miles 
lower  than  Hooghly  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  fame  river  ;  but 
they  were  ftill  oppofed  by  the  Nabob ',  and  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  natives  prevented  from  fortifying  their  fettlement,  even  in 
the  flighteft  degree.  In  1696,  the  Rajahs,  or  native  petty 
princes,  of  the  country  near  the  Hooghly  river,  revolted  againft  ' 
Ae  Mogul  government,  and  took  and  plundered  feveral  towns 
bdonging  to  the  Nabob,  while  his  army  was  at  a  confiderable 
diftance*  On  this  occafion  the  Englilh  fadory  now  fettled  at 
Calcutta,  a  vilis^e  adjacent  to  Soota*nutty,  the  French  at 
CSiandernagore,  and  the  Dutch  at  Chinfurah,  near  the  fouth 
end  of  Hooghly,  ail  fituated  on  the  Hooghly  river  ;  augmented 
"^r^imt  fmall  military  forces,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Nabob, 
who  now  found  himfelf  obl^ed  to  defire  them  to  defend  them- 
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Celves  againit  the  common  enemy.  All  the  three  nalicmi 
ivailed  themfelves  of  the  occafion ;  and  tbefe  were  the  firft 
European  fettlements  that  were  fortified  in  any  part  of  the 
Great  Mogul's  dominions  \  for  the  Portuguefe  forts  were  all 
fituated  in  places  not  conquered  by  the  Mogul  at  the  tiiike  of 
their  ere£^ion.  <Aurengzebe  fent  one  of  his  gnindfons  to  fup* 
prefs  the  rebellionj  and  fuperintend  the  provmces  of  Bengal* 
Bahar,  and  Orifla.  The  Engliih  faftory,  finding  this  prince 
fond  of  money,  by  means  of  prefents  obtained  his  permiffioot 
in  1698,  to  purchafe  from  the  Indian  proprietors  the  Tillages 
of  Soota*nutty,  Calcutta,  and  Govindpoire,  extending  in  all 
about  three  miles  along  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river,  and  about 
one  mile  bacic  from  it,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  annually 
to  the  Nabob  1 195  rupees,  being  the  rent  he  received  from  the 
former .  proprietors.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Company's  territorial  poflellions  in  Bengal.  The  ground^  OB 
M^iich  tbefe  villages  flood,  is  now  covered  by  the  bftiildinga  of 
the  flourifiiing  city  of  Calcutta. 

•  PEocEiEDiNGS  IN  Pabliament.  During  this  period^  the 
interefts  of  the  Company  were  vehemently  attacked  by  ih&t 
entmies  at  home,  and  principally  by  thofe,  who,  in  fpite  of  ex- 
perience, believed  or  affefled  to  believe,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Country  required  that  the  trade  fliould  be  thrown  open  to  all 
fpeculators.  Thefe  opinions  prevailed  to  fuch  an  extent^  that 
jn  January,  1691*2,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  addrefled  King 
William  to  diflblve  the  prefent  and  incorporate  a  new  com- 
pany* The  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  whom  this 
addrefs  was  referred,  propofed  that  the  Company's  prefent 
rapital,  which  they  (the  Privy  Council)  valued  at  only  740,000/^ 
fhould  be  made  up  at  leaft  1,500.000/,  but  not  to  exceed 
't,odo,ood/. ;  and  that  the  new  fubfcribers  of  the  additional 
capital,  together  with  the  prefent  members,  (hould  be  incoipo* 
rated  for  twenty-one  years.  They  alfo  drew  up  a  fcheme  con- 
taining two-and-thirty  propofitions  for  the  management  of  the 
ailairs  of  the  propofed  new  aflbciation.  The  Company^  m 
their  anfwer  to  the  propofal  of  the  Privy  Council^  aveixed 
that  their  prefent  ftbck  was  worth  much  more  than  1,500,000^!; 
they  aflerted  that  their  forts  and  territories  in  India,  which  had 
coft  them  above  1,000,000/.,  were  their  property  for  ever:  aoii 
they  affirmed  that  the  intended  regulations  were  better  pro- 
^Med  for  by  their  prefent  charter,  and  their  own  pra£lice,  thaa 
b^  the  new  propofitions.  On  November  14.  the  King  £eflt 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  to  lay  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fbe 
propofitions  ot  the  Privv  Council,  and  the  Company's  anfwers 
to  ^em,  together  with  the  opinipn  of  the  Judges,  which  wati 
that  the  Company  could  not  legally  be  diflblved  without  thice 
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years*  notice,  and  that  no  other  company  could  begin  their 
oper^ons  before  the  expiration  of  thofe  three  years.  The 
Houip,  after  many  warm  debates  upon  the  fubjef):,  at  laft  pre- 
fent^  an  addrefs  of  the  whole  Hbufe  to  the  Ring  (February  25. 
1692-3 },  praying  that  he  would  diflblve  the  Company  upon 
diree  years'  notice ;  to  which  his  Majefty  anfwered,  on  the  . 
id  of  March,  that  he  would  confider  tneir  addrefs.  In  a 
few  days  after  giving  this  anfwer  he  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment. 

In  that  feffion,  a  tax  had  been  impofed  on  their  capital^ 
payable  at  certain  days,  one  of  which  payments  had  been  ne- 
glected, and  was  not  made  till  two  days  afterward.  This 
circumftance  gave  fome  alarm ;  but  the  Company  in  O&ober, 
i^3»  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  with  a  full  reftor- 
ation  of  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  on  them  by 
former  charters,  fubjeft  to  fome  fubfequent  regulations,  to  be 
made  by  the  King,  tor  the  management  of  their  affairs.  Two 
fets  of  regulations  were  publifhed  in  1693  and  1694,  aflFeCi- 
ing  the  government  of  the  Company  in  feveral  important  par- 
ticulars $  limiting  the  duration  of  their  charter  to  twenty*one 
years,  with  the  addition,  that  if  found  unprofitable  to  the 
crown  or  the  realm,  it  might  be  revoked  at  any  time  on  three 
years'  notice. 

Scotch  Company.  In  1 693 ,  William  patronifed  a  project  for  - 
enabling  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  form  a  trade  from  that 
country  to  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  parliament  accordingly,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.Paterfon,  who 
had  proje£):ed  the  Banks  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  pafTed  an 
aft  tor  incorporating  the  Company  of  Sccitland  trading  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies.  The  fum  propofed  to  be  raifed  was  a 
million,  but  the  fubfcribers  in  England  and  Holland  having 
been  induced  to  withdraw  their  fupport  from  the  fcheme,  no 
greater  fum  than  400,000/.  was  raifed.  With  the  means  thus 
a£Forded,  a  fuccefsful  and  advantageous  eftablifliment  was 
formed  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien ;  but  the  remonftrances  of 
Spain,  reinforced,  or  rather,  as  it  is  faid,  excited  by  King 
William's  fubjefts  in  Holland,  and  ftrongly  fupported  by  the 
friends  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  Company,  procured  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  this  eftablifliment ;  and  the  Scottifli  fubfcribers  received 
back  their  principal  and  intereft  out  of  the  equivalent  monpy 
gaid  at  the  Unidn,  ** 

During  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  commercial  property  was  fo  ill  protefted,' 
Aat  the  Company  fuftained  many  heavy  lofles  at  fea ;  feparate 
traders  Ucenfedby  miniftry  interfering  vnth  their  interefts,  and" 
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other  circuraftances  contr3>ating  alfo  to  their  diftrefs,  tbcf 
were  unable  for  feveral  years  to  make  any  dividends. 

New  CoiiiPANT  fobmeb.     In  this  difficulty  their  profperity 
received  another  fevere  injury  by  the  eftablilhmeht,  under  au- 
thority of  parliament,  in  1698)  of  a  rival  company,  called  « the 
Englifh  Company  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies/'  or  in  more  fami- 
liar and  compendious  language  ^  the  New  Company^**  with 
privilege  of  trading  to  India  for  ever,  faving  the  rights  -of  the 
old  company  for  the  period  mentioned  in  their  charter.    They 
had  alfo  power  to  grant  licenfes  to  individuals  ^  and  each  fub- 
fcriber  who  did  not  trade  upon  the  joint  ftock,  retained  his 
right  to  be  fole  trader.    To  obtain  this  favour,  two  milHons 
were  lent  to  government  at  eight  per  cent,  and  the  ftock  fub- 
fcribed  amounted  to  two  millions.     The  project  began  in  ^iif- 
ficulty,   and  proceeded  without  honour  or  advantage.    The 
forts,  fadiories,  and  privileges,  acquired  by  the  old  Company 
in  India,  were  fheir  undoubted  property :  and  there  was  not 
one  word  in  the  2lQ,  of  parliament  refpe£ling  any  fale  or  con- 
veyance of  them.     They  might  difpofe  of  them  at  their  plca- 
fure  to  any  foreign  company.    They  had  al(b  an  undoubted- 
right,  confirmed  by  the  new  a£):,  to  enjoy  the  trade  during 
three  years ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  if  any  of  their 
debts  were  remaining  unpaid,  they  were  obliged  ftill  to  remain 
in^a  corporate  capacity  for  the  purpofe  of  coUe&ing  their 
funds,  and  winding  xxp  their  affairs.    The  old  company,  as  a 
more  effediual  means  of  fecuring  a  continuance  of  their  India 
trade,  had  diredied  Mr.  Puboisy  their  treafurer,  to  liibfcribe 
315,000/.  in  the  new  ftock,  whereby  they  had  a  larger  intereft 
in  it  than  any  other  fubfcriber,  wnether  a  body  corporate  or 
an  individual:  and,  for  further  fecurity,  they  obtained  an  z£t 
of  parliament  in  1701,  whereby  they  were  authorized  to  con* 
tinue  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  their  old  name,  until 
government    fliould  -redeem  the  new  capital  ftock  of  two 
millions. 

There  were  now  three,  or  rather  fouij  fets  of  Engliih  mer-> 
chants,  with  contending  and  interfering  interefts,  all  authorized 
by  law  to  trade  to  India. 

I .  The  old  company.  2.  The  new  company.  3.  A  few 
fubfcribers  of  the  general  fociety,  who  chofe  to  trade  each  for 
himfelf.  4.  The  feparate  traders,  who  were  fo  far  legalized, 
that  all  the  ihips  they  had  fent  out  before  the  ift  of  July,  1698^ 
had  a  right  to  profecute  the  trade  during  the  continuance  of 
one  voyage,  which  might  be  made  to  include  many  trading 
voyages  in  India,  and  to  return  to  England  at  fucn  time  a& 
fliould  be  moft  convenient  for  themfelves. 

As 
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As  no  fewer  than  fixty  (hips  are  faid  to  hare  been  employed 
by  an  thefe  rhrals^  the  irregular  (late  of  the  trade,  which  im- 
mediately enfiied,  occafioned  an  exceffive  exportation  of  bnllion^ 
and  alfo  of  merchandize  j  and  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
the  violent  Collifion  of  the  jarring  interefts  in  India,  was  a  de- 
preciation of  European  goods,  and  an  enhancement  of  the 
prices  of  India  goods ;  ruinous,  not  only  to  the  importers,  but 
alfo  to  the  Englilh  manufadlurers  of  London,  Norwich,  C6- 
ventry,  and  other  places,  whofe  fabrics  were  almod  univerfally 
fuperfeded  by  the  wrought  filks,  bengals,  mixed  ftutfs,  and 
figured  calicoes  of  India,  China,  and  Perfia. 

The  Companies  incorporated.  It  would  be  no  less 
tedious  than  ufelefs  to  detail  the  evils  which  flowed  from  diis 
fyftem.  A  prohibitory  a£t  againft  the  ufe  of  certain  fabrics  of 
India  was  pafled  in  1700 ;  and  in  1702,  after  many  difiBculties,- 
the  two  companies  were  incorporated. 

In  1707,  in  confideration  of  a  new  loan  to  government  of 
1,200,000/.  without  intereft,  the  privilege  of  exclufive  trade  to 
India  was  prolonged  until  the  25  th  of  Afarch,  1726,  with  three 
years^  notice  after  that  day  of  the  intention  of  government  to 
pay  oiF  the  loan  of  3,200,000/. ;  on  which  being  done,  the 
charter  was  to  ceafe.  The  companies  were  then  to  be  perfedly 
united,  under  one  body  of  directors,  and  ftyled  «  the  UnitecL 
<<  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.^' 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  when  the  company  wereoblijged^ 
to  raife,  and  pay  into  the  exchequer,  the  fum  of  i,;too,ooo/. 
the  legal  intereft  of  money  in  England  was  fix  per  cent. ;  and 
that  they  paid  that  large  fum  merely  for  an  addition  of  not 
quite  fifteen  years  to  the  term  of  tneir  privilege.  Of  their 
capital  of  3,200,000/.  they  had  not  one  penny  tb  carry  on  their 
trade  with,  the  whole  being  lent  to  government,  and  the  laft 
fum  without  any  intereft.  The  whole  benefit  derived  to  their 
trade  from  their  capital,  fo  invefted  in  the  national  debt,  was, 
that  it  ferved  as  a  fund  of  credit,  whereby  they  were  perhaps 
the  better  enabled  to  borrow  the  fums  neceflary  for  carrying  on 
their  trade ;  and,  in  hGt,  as  they  had  lent  their  whole  capital 
to  government,  they  could  only  trade  with  borrowed  money;. 

The  united  company  foon  began  to  (how  figns  of  profperityV 
they  made,  in  1709,  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  which  was 
progreflively  advanced  till  17 ii^  when  it  became  ten  per  cent., 
and  at  that  point  it  continued  until  1722. 

PnocEEBZNGa  IN  India.  During  this  period,  Jaffier  Khaa^ 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  envious  at  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
company's  fettlenient  at  Calcutta,  contrived,  in  defiance  of  the 
grants  of  the  Emperor,  to  opprefs  the  EngUfh  by  every  fpecies 
o£  vexation  and  extortion.    The  Company  directed  the  prcfi- 
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dencies  of  Bombay,  fifadras,  and  Calcutta,  ta  join  in  a  repre** 
fentation  of  their  grievances,  and  a  petition  for  redrefs,  to  be 
prefented,  together  with  a  fplendid  prefent,  to  Furrakihir,  the 
Great  Mogul,  by  ambafladors  to  be  deputed  by  the  governor 
of  Calcutta.  The  embafly  arrived  at  Delhi,  the  imperial  reC- 
dence,  in  July,  17 15,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  linger* 
ing  determination  of  the  Emperor,  or  rather  of  his  minifters^ 
till  July,  17 17,  \y^hen  advices  from  Surat  of  the  Engliih  fzQffTf 
being  withdrawn  from  that  place  on  account  of  the  impofitions 
upon  trade,  together  with  the  expedation  of  a  ftrong  Britilh 
fleet  in  the  Indian  feas,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  a  repetition  of 
•  the  diftrefs  brought  upon  the  trade  of  that  place  by  a  fleet  in 
1687,  determined  the  court  to  grant  all  their  requefts,  wUch 
were  written  at  large  in  mandates  addrefled  to  the  Nabobs  of 
Bengal  and  Guzerat,  and  the  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  fealed 
with  the  Emperor's  feal. 

By  the  imperial  mandates  and  patents,  in  all  thirty-four,  now 
obtained,  the  cargoes  of  Englifli  (hips  which  might  be  wrecked 
were  exempted  from  plunder.  In  confideration  of  a  fixed  fum 
fo  be  paid  to  the  Mogul's  governor  at  Surat,  the  Company's 
trade  was  exempted  from  duties,  and  from  the  vifitations  and 
extortions  of  officers.  The  rupees  coined  at  Bombay  and  Ma« 
dras  were  to  be  received  in  payment  of  the  Mogul's  revenue. 
Three  villages  contiguous  to  Madras,  taken  from  the  Company 
by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  were  reftored.  The  ifland  of  Diu,  or 
Divi,  near  Mafulipatnam,  was  made  over  to  the  Company  for 
an  annual  rent  of  7000  pagodas.  All  perfons  indebted  to  the 
Company  in  Bengal,  whether  Europeans  or  natives,  were  to  be 
^  delivered  to  the  prefidency  at  Calcutta.  Three  days  in  the' 
week  were  allowed  for  the  coinage  of  the  Company's  money  in 
the  mint  at  Muxadabad.  A  duiluck  (pafTport)  from  the  pre- 
fident  at  Calcutta  was  to  exempt  the  goods  fpecified  in  it  nom 
being  fearched  by  the  revenue  officers.  The  Company  were 
authorized  to  purchafe  thirty-feven  towns,  fituated  on  both 
fides  of  the  Hooghly  river,  on  terms  fimilar  to  thofe  on  which 
they  had  purchafed  Calcutta  and  the  two  adjacent  villages. 

This  extenfive  grant  of  privileges  and  accommodations  was 
4K>niidered  as  the  Company's  commercial  charter^  as  long  as 
they  flood  in  need  of  protedion  from  the  prince^  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  orders  addrefled  to  the  Nabob  of  Guzerat  and  the 
'Subahdar  of  the  iDeccan,  were  duly  refpe£led  by  them.  But 
Jaffier  Khan,  who  perceived  that  the  pofleffion  of  the  towns 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  would  enable  the  Company  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  river,  by  ere£ling  batteries  on 
both  fi46S  of  it,  completely  fruflrated  the  Emperor's  grant  for 
the  purchafie  of  thenl>  by  mreatening  the  proprietors  widi  his^ 
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vteffeance  if  they  accepted  any  propolal  for  that  pttrpDie»  made 
to  mem  by  the  Company's  fervants. 

In  Jji6i  theeftaUifliment  of  an  Oftend  Eaft  India  Company 
threatened  to  interfere  with  the  profperity  of  that  in  London; 
but  it  being  found  that  much  of  the  capital,  and  even  the  (hips 
and  goods  with  which  this  trade  was  carried  on,  were  furnifhed 
by  Bridflk  (ubjed^s,  means  were  taken^  both  by  proclamation  and 
aft  of  parJiamenr,  to  check  this  difpofition  to  indired  invafion 
of  the  Company's  rights ;  and  if  not  entirely  prevented,  the 
illicit  commerce  was  at  lead  confiderably  reftrained.  The  na- 
tional delufion  in  1 7209  (the  South  Sea  year)  raifed  Eaft  India 
ftockf  for  a  time,  to  the  enormous  price  of  445  per  cent., 
although  the  dividend  was  then  no  more  than  ten  per  cent. ; 
bat  the  Company  having  no  ihare  in  any  of  the  proje£^s  of  the 
day,,  its  profperity  was  not  aflFe6ied  by  their  failure. 

In  1730,  great  efibrts  were  made  by  a  large  aflbciation  of 
Merchants  in  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  to 
induce  parliament  to  fuperfede  the  exifting  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany,, and  grant  an  excluGve  charter  to  the  new  projedprs ; 
the  Company  prevented  this  proje£l  from  taking  efFeSb  by 
paying,  into  the  exchequer  200,000/.  without  intereft  or  reim- 
burfement,  and  reducing  the  intereft  on  their  old  debt  of 
3,aQO,ooo/.  from  five  to  four  per  cent.  As  a  neceflary  con- 
lequence,  their  dividends  were  reduced  at  Chriftmas  1732,  to 
feven  per  cent.,  at  which  point  they  continued  till  Midfummer 
1743,  when  they  were  increafed  to  eight.  In  1744,  ^^^7  ^d* 
vanced  to  government  another  million  at  three  per  cent. ;  and 
la  1750,  in  confequence  of  the^  general  redu6iion  of  intereft 
on  the  national  debt,  that  due  on  their  portion  of  it  was  reduced , 
firft  to  tliree  and  a  half,  and  afterward  to  three  per  cent.  Par* 
liament  gave  them  a  power,  of  which  they  availed  themfelves, 
to raife  2,299,440/.  5/.  at  three  per  cent.;  and  in  confequence 
of  the  defalcation  of  their  annual  income,  their  dividends  were 
reduced  from  eight  to  fix  per  cent. 

CHANasa  IN  Inoia.  It  now  becomes  nepefiary  to  eaft  a 
rapid  glance  on  the  revolutions  in  India,  which,  by  obliging 
the  Company. to  a£l  as  a  warlike,  as  well  as  a  commercial  com* 
mumty,  have,  by  a  fucceffion  of  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
events^  .thrown  into  their  hands  fuch  a  large  portion  of  territory, 
as  places  them  at  leaft  on  a  level,  in  refpe£l  to  the  number  and 
opulence. of  the  people  living  under  their  government,  with 
the  .greateft  fovereigns  of  Afia,  the  Emperor  of  China  only 
azcrated. 

After  the  deadi  of  Aurengzebe,  the  dominion  of  the  Gre^t 
Mognl.  over  hia  fubabdara  •  and  nabobs,  the  delegated  go- 
vernors sad  cetteAors  of  provinces  became  mora  and   more 
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feeble ;  and  thefe  agents  of  the  fapreme  power,  affe^ng  m 
pendency,  claimed  a  right  of  hereditary  fucceffion  and  per« 
fonal  dominion  in  thofe  offices  and  territories  over  which  tbey 
had  originally  only  a  limited  and  account»ble  authority.  The 
diminution  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Mogul,  in  ooo* 
fequence,  of  the  invafion  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  in  17391 
facilitated  the  ambitious  defigns  of  the  fubahdars  and  nabobs, 
who  attained  a  real  dominion  and  independence,  although 
they  ftill  verbally  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  their  natund 
lord. 

During  the  diftraAions  which  were  thus  occafioned,  the 
Englifli  and  French  became  military  powers.  In  1 746,  Ae 
two  nations  being  at  war,  the  French  forces  from  Pondicherry 
captured  Madras;  but  it  was  reftored'by  the  treaty  of  Aiz*Iaik 
Chapelle,  in  1748.  /The  extent  to  which  the  arming  of  thefe 
two  powers  had  proceeded  in  the  war,  totally  altered  their  con- 
fideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  From  being  viewed  as 
mere  traders,  feebly  fubje£led  to  the  caprice  of  every  fubor^ 
dinate  tyrant,  they  grew  to  be  regarded  as  firmly  eftabliihed 
territorial  governments,  not  inferior  in  power  to  the  native 
princes,  and  far  fuperior  in  all  the  arts  of  warfare ;  and  tbm 
alliance  was  couhed  accordingly. 

In  17499  the  Englifli  aflifted  Saujohee,  a  depofed  king  of 
Tanjore,  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  dominions,  he  ofiering  to 
cede  to  them  the  town  and  di(lri£l  of  Devicotah,  and  to  pay 
the  expences  of  the  war,  when  he  ihould  obtain  pofleflion  oA 
his  dominions.  They  did  not  fucceed  to '.  the  extent  of  his 
wiihes,  but  they  compelled  his  rival,  Pratop-Sing,  to  allow  him 
a  penfion,  to  pay  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  to  cede 
Devicotah,  with  a  diftriA  of  the  annual  value  of  9,000  ps^odas, 
to  the  Company. 

This  interference  by  the  fervants  of  a  trading  company 
might  be  deemed  irregular,  but  the  French  had  a&rded  Uiem 
more  than  a  precedent.  Upon  the  dfeath  of  Nizam-aUMuluk, 
the  fubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  in  1748,  the  fucceffion  became  an 
obje£t  of  contention  between  two  of  his  near  relatives.  Both  ap- 
plied to  M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry ;  and  by  exten- 
five  promifes,  one  obtained  his  effectual  affiftance  \  and,  being 
eftabliflied  as  fubahdar,  rewarded  the  fervices  of  his  French 
ally,  by  conftituting  him  his  deputy-governor  of  the  whole 
country  fouth  of  the  river  Kriftnah,  in  extent  not  raudi  in- 
ferior to  the  kingdom  of  France,  comprehending  feveral  nabob- 
fliips,  and  yielding  a  vaft  revenue  :  and  he  alfo  eranted  to  the 
French  Eaft  India  Company  the  property  of  confiderable  teni- 
torics  adjacent  to  their  fettlements,  and  yielding  large  revemies. 
Murzafa-Jingi  whpfe  elevation  bad  been  tboa  fecuied^  wa* 
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lolled  in  a  ikinniai  daring  a  triumphant  progrefs  ihroagh  his 
dominions-;  and  the  French  immediately  conferred  the  foccef- 
fion  on  bis  eUeft  fon,  Salabat»Jing. 

.  The  Engltfli  prefidency  took  little  or  no  concern  in  the  events 
of  this  war,  till  the  year  17519  when  they  were  provoked  by 
an  arrogan^difplay  of  flags,  fet  up  by  Dupleix  in  his  new  ter- 
ritory, and  even  upon  the  EngiiOi  company's  lands  contiguous 
to  Fort  Saint  David.  Confidering  this  as  an  z&  of  hoftility 
againft  themfelves,  they  determined,  to  fupport  Mohamed-AUy 
in  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Arcot,  and  immediately  fent 
him  as  large  a  reinforcement  as  they  could  fpare,  under  the 
conunand  oJF  Captain  Gingen  \  and  foon  after  another  detack* 
ment  followed,  commanded  by  Captain  Clive,  a  felf-4aught 
warrior,  who  had  originally  been  appointed  to  the  civil  fervice 
of  the  company.  On  the  firft  of  September,  Clive  took  the 
fort  of  Arcot,  in  which  he  found  effeGts  to  the  value  of 
50,000/.  lodged  there  for  fecurity  by  the  merchants  of  the 
country,  to  whom  he  reftored  them  without  any  ranfom,  and' 
thereby  acquired  the  efteem  and  good-will  of  the  natives  to 
hixnfelf  and  his  nation.  In  a  few  days  he  was  befieged  by  the 
increafed  forces  of  Chunda-Saheb  and  his  French  auxiliaries ; 
and  his  defence  of  this  Indian  tort  was  of  the  higheil  order  of 
military  achievements.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the 
battles,  fieges,  and  aflaflinations  of  this  defolating  warfare^  in 
the  courfe  of  which  fcarcely  any  miliury  condud  or  fortitude 
was  difplayed,  or  any  a£tion  of  confequence  performed,  on 
either  fide,  but  by  the  European  auxiliaries. 

In  1753,  the  directors  of  the  Eait  India  Company,  alarmed 
at  the  new  and  dangerous  fituation  of  their  affiiirs  in  India, 
folicited  government  to  affift  them,  either  to  finifli  or  carry 
on  the  war,  their  own  forces  being  unable  to  contend  witn 
thoft  of  the  French  company,  fupported  by  their  •  govern- 
ment. A  negotiation  was  thereupon  commenced  with 
France,  which  fent  two  commiffioners  to  London  to  terthi- 
nate  the  matter  amicably.  The  Britiih  .  miniftry,  thinking 
that  the  French  commiffioners  ufed  artful  delays,  ordered  a 
fquadron  of  (hips  of  war,  with  a  regiment  of  foldiers,  to  fail  for 
India  ;  and  the  French  fpeedily  agreed  that  ail  matters  in  difpute 
ibould  be  adjufted  in  India,  by  commiffioners  deputed  from  the 
two  companies,  who  (hould  draw  up  a  conditional  treaty,  fub*' 
led  to  revifal  in  Lurope ;  and  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
jDupleix  would  not  be  very  cordial  in  promoting  pacific  mea- 
fitfes,  Mr.  Godeheu,  a  dire^or  of  the  French  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, was  appointed  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  government  of 
Poiidicherry. 
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On  the  id  of  Auguft,  t754»  M.  Godeheu  azrhr^atPaiw 
dicherry.  He  immediately  opened  a  correfpondence  with  Mr* 
Saunders,  the  EngliOi  governor  of  Madras.  By  the  end  of  die 
year,  Mr.  Saunders  and  M.  Godeheu  had  drawn  up  a  proTi- 
fional  treaty  for  reftoring  peace  to  the  Camatic,  whereby  it  was 
agreed,  that  both  companies  (hould  renounce  M020I  gorenw 
ments  and  dignities,  and  all  interference  in  Indian  poiitica 
The  Englifli  company  (hould  retain  Madras,  Fort  Saint  David^ 
and  Devicotah,  with  their  diftri£ls,  and  fome  other  places  of 
inferior  importance ;  the  French  (hould  poflefs  Pondicherry 
and  £arical,  with  their  diftri£)s,  and  fome  other  places,  re»  • 
fpe&ing  which  future  arrangements  ihould  be  concerted  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing  the  pofieiBons  of  the  two  companies 
to  an  equality,  and  no  new  forts  (hould  be  built  by  either 
party*  i  he  prifoners  (hould  be  exchanged  as  far  as  the 
French  could  deliver  £ngli(h  prifoners ;  and  both  parties  ihould 
unite,  if  neceiTary,  to  compel  their  Indian  allies  to  keep  the 
peace,  or  rather  truce. 

The  prefence  of  a  fquadron  of  (hips^  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Watfon,  fc^nt  by  the  Briti(h  Government  to  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  is  fuppofed  to  have  coniiderably  promoted  the 
conclufion  of  the  treaty.  That  obje^  being  accompli(bed> 
and  there  being  a  prolpe£l  of  tranquillity,  die  (hips  made 
feveral  trips  be(ore  the  month,  of  February,  1756,  when 
they  were  employed  in  deAroying  a  horde  of  pirates  efta- 
bliih^ed  on  a  tra&  of  coaft  between  Bombay  and  Goa,  and 
^verned  by  chiefs  who  fucceflively  took  the  name  of  Angiia* 
Thefe  freeoooters  had  reigned  above  feventy  years,  the  tre- 
mendous and  invincible  fcourge  of  the  luvigators  of  all 
nations,  who  ventured  to  approach  the  coaft  of  Malabar;  and 
their  extirpation  was  juftly  viewed  as  a  fervice  not  lets  im* 
portant  to  the  Indian  governments,  dian  to  the  European 
traders. 

.  In  1756,  Salabat-Jing  had  rewarded  the  fervices  of  die 
French  witlk  territories  amounting  in  value  to  300,000/.* 
while  his  rival,  Mohamed*Ally,  had  only  been  able  to  confer 
on  the  £ngli(h  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  80,000/  ;  a  ie» 
muneration  far  below  the  expence  to  whieh  they  had  been  put 
by  the  war.  At  this  time,  by  one  of  thofe  fudden  revolutions' 
in  politics  which  9re  not  uncommon  in  India,  Salabat-Jing 
became  defirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  French  friends,  and  fent 
zbI  agent  to  the  Pre(idenc^  of  Madras,  requefting  them  ;ta 
fend  forces  to  aJ&ft  him  m  driving  the  French  out  of  Ua 
dpounions. 

The  Pre(idency  were  prevented  from  attempting  this  de- 
firsble  enterprife>  by  the  (tate  of  their  own  affairs  in  Bengal* 
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where  Surajah  Dowlah^  the  Sabahdar  of  Bengal^  Bahar,  and 
Orifla,  bad  nearly  deftroyed  their  fettlement. 

In  this  prince,  a  naturally  cruel  difpofition,  meannefs,  ftu* 
pidity,  and  habitual  drunkennefs»  were  joined  with  the  vices 
ttfual  in  the  chara£ter  of  the  moft  worthlefs  of  the  Oriental 
defpots.  Immediately  after  his  acceffion*  he  began  to  harafi 
and  levy  contributions  upon  all  the  European  fettlements  in 
his  dominions  \  but  was  particularly  exafperated  againft  the 
£ngli(h  Prefidency  of  Calcutta»  becaufe  one  of  his  fubjeds, 
flying  from  his  tyranny,  had  been  received  into  the  town.  On 
the  1 8th  of  June,  1756,  be  befieged  Calcutta,  which  had 
fcarcely  any  means  of  defence,  and  on  the  aoth  got  pofleiEon 
of  it.  Enraged  at  finding  only  50,000  rupees  in  the  treafury, 
and  pretending  that  a  much  more  valuable  property  was  buried 
under  ground,  as  apunifhment  for  the  concealment,  he  crammed 
one  hundred  and  forty-fix  of  the  principal  inhabitants  into  an 
apartment  not  twenty  feet  fquare,  which,  having  been  ufed  as 
the  prifon  of  the  garrifon,  was  therefore  called  the  Black  Hokf 
where  the  intolerable  heat,  the  night  being  uncommonly  ful- 
try,  killed  them  all,  except  twenty-three,  who  were  allowed 
next  morning  to  come  out.  After  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  courtiers  upon  his  glorious  achievement,  and 
leaving  a  garrifon  of  3000  men  in  Calcutta,  *he  returned  to  his 
capital,  elated  with  the  belief  that  he  had  completely  exter- 
minated the  £ngli(h.  * 

Admiral  Watfon  and  Colonel  Clive  foon  arrived  to  relieve 
their  countrymen.     Calcutta  ^as  retaken  and  fortified.    Sura- 

1*ah  Dowlah  was  glad  to  make  peace ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
?*ebniary  he  fwore  upon  the  Koran  to  preferve  it  inviolably. 
The  articles  were ;  that  the  Company  (hould  have  fall  en- 
joyment of  all  the  privileges  granted  ip  them  by  the  Emperor 
Furrukfliir^  their  fettlements,  and  the  property  plundered 
from  them,  to  be  reftored;  and  they  at  liberty  to  fortify 
Calcutta,  and  eftablifh  a  mint. 

There  was  reafon  to  hope  that  tranquillity  would  now  be  re- 
eftabliflied :  but  in  a  few  days  after  figning  the  treaty,  Siiraiah 
fent  letters  to  Bufly,  the  French  general  in  the  Deccan,  invitmg 
him  to  come  to  Bengal,  and  aflift  him  in  rooting  out  the 
£ngli(h  Company ;  and  alfo  to  Law,  the  commander  of  a  fmall 
party  of  French  fugitives,  who  had  been  in  his  fervice,  ordering 
him  to  return  and  join  his  army. 

Surajah's  delay  in  executing  the  articles  of  the  peace,  and 
his  evafions,  proved  that  he  had  no  intention  to  be  in  friend- 
fliip  with  the  Prefidency ;  a^d  it  became  neceflary  to  confider 
of  means  to  countera£c  his  perfidy.  Two  of  the  chief  men 
of  his  courts  difguited  by  his  capricious  tyxanny,  had,  each 
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feparately,  made  application  for  die  affiftance  of  the  Ehgliflv 
forces  to  depofe  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  to  (et  himfelf  in  hi»* 
place.    Of  thefe  the  Governor  and  Council  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  Mir  Jaffier ;   and  a   treaty  was  executed,  by  which^ 
he  engaged,  that  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  be  eftabli(hed  as  Su- 
bahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla,  he  would  confirm  the 
articles  agreed  to  by  Surajah  Dowlah.     The  enemies  of  either 
party,  whether  Indians  or  Europeans,  (hould  be  the  enemies  of 
both.     All  the  French  fadories  ihould  remain  in  poflefiioa 
of  the  Engliih  Company,  and  the  French  ihould  never  more  be 
permitted  to  fettle  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.     He  would  - 
pay  a  crore  of  rupees,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  damages 
fuftained   by   the  Company   when  Calcutta  was    taken    by 
Surajah  Dowlah;    he  would  pay  fifty  lacks  to  theEnglifh  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta,  feven  lacks  to  the  Armenian  merchants, 
and  twenty  lacks  to  the  other  inhabitants,  as  compenfadons  for 
their  lofles  upon  that  occafion.*     The  territory  of  the  Com- 
pATij  contiguous  to  Calcutta  was  to  be  enlarged,  and  particu-^ 
larly  to  the  fouthward  it  ihould  be  extended  along  the  fide 
of  the  river  down  to  Culpee,  they  paying  the  ufual  rent  tO' 
the  Government ;    and  he  engaged  to  build  no  new  forts  on 
the  river  lower  dian  Hooghly.     The  Engliih  forces,  when  in.* 
the  fervice  of  the  Subahdar,  ihould  be  maintained  by  him.     Ih 
addition  to  thefe  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  promifed  large  do^ 
nations  to  the  foldiers  and  feamen. 

Colonel  Clive  immediately  put  his  little  army,  confiiling  of 
only  900  Europeans  and  aaoo  Indian  foldiers,  in  motion  ;  and 
on  the  23d  June,  Surajah,  with,  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and 
'  18,000  horfe,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ai&fled  by  forty, 
Frenchmen,  who  dire^ed  the  management  of  the  artillery, 
was  totally  overthrown  in  the  memorable  batde  of  Pla^, 
whence  the'  conqueror  proceeded  to  Muxadabab,  then  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  invefted  Mir  Jaffier.  The  wretched 
Surajah  fled  from  his  palace  in  a  mean  difguife,on  the  night  after 
die  battle,  and  being  foon  after  difcpvered,  by  means  of  a  poor 
man  whom  he  had  treated  barbaroufly,  he  was  ignominiouily 
conveyed  back  to  the  palace,  in  one  of  the  moft  miferable 
apartments  of  which  he  was  murdered,  by  order  of  Mirao». 
the  fon  of  Jaffier,  a  youth  nearly  as  wi(:ked  as  Surajah  him- 
felf. 

This  important  revolution,  befide  the  benefit  it  produced 
to  the  general  afiairs  of  the  company,  zthtded  to  individuala 
the  means  of  enriching  themfelves  both  by  plunder  and  by 
illicit  trade  up   the  country,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they  di^ 

*  A  lack  is  t  bundved  tluni&iidy  and  a  crore  is  a  hunditd  lacks,  or  tco  miOMas. 
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vplajed  no  forbearance.  Colonel  Clive  having  returned  to 
Europe*  his  fucceflbrs  in  power,  yielding  to  reprefenutions 
conneded  with  their  own  intereft,  as  well  as  to  fome  fug'- 
geftions  of  treachery  and  unfitnefs  in  Mir  Jaffier,  depof^ 
him  in  17609  and  fet  up  in  his  dead  his  fon-in-law  Mohamed 
'CoiBm  Ally  Khan.  As  an  indemnification  for  the  expences 
incurred  by  the  Company  in  his  exaltation,  and  in  maintaining 
ibrces  for  his  protedion,  he  ceded  to  them  the»  diftriAs  of 
£uTdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitagong  ;  and  engaged  to  pay  up 
the  balance  of  the  fum  (tipulated  with  Mir  Jaffier,  and  to  fulfil 
all  tbf  covenants  entered  into  by  that  prince.  This  was  a  happy 
change  to  the  inhabitants  of  Burdwan  and  Midnapore,  coun- 
tries fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  rirer  Hooghly,  who 
had  long  been  harafled  by  the  predatory  incurfionk  of  the 
Mahcatta  freebooters  occupying  the  adjoining  country,  and  have 
ever  fince  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  the  proteflion  of  the 
Company's  government. 

The  elevation  of  CoiBm,  far  from  anfwering  the  expefta- 
tipns  of  its  projeQors,  had  nearly  ruined  the  Englifli  affairs. 
He  became  a  fevere  oppreflbr,  an  a£live  and  infidious  ene- 
my. He  laid  the  inland  trade  under  great  impediments, 
murdered  fome  gentlemen  who  were  fent  to  him'  on  a  de- 
putation, and  maflacred  the  whole  fa£lory  at  Pama.  The 
Prefidency,  thus  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  depofed  him,  in 
1 763 :  he  fled,  with  his  treafures,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.'  A  war  enfued  with  that  potentate,  which 
terminated  in  176;,  by  his  furrendering  himfelf  and.  his 
dominions  to  the  difpofal  of  Lord  (late  Colonel)  Clive,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  England,  with  full  authority  to 
re^ltfy  the  mal-adminiftration  in  India.  This  nobleman  and 
General  Camac  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  by 
which  they  generoufly  reftored  to  lum  the  whole  of  his 
dominions,  except  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad ; 
and,  of  thefe  they  did  not  feek  to  make  any  advantage,  either 
for  themfelves  or  for  the  Company. 

About  the  fame  period,  Mir  jfaffiet  dying,  bequeathed  his 
dominions  to  his  natural  fon  Nijum  Dowlah,  to  die  exclufion 
of  his  grandfon,  the  offspring  of  Mtran.  The  Prefidency  fup- 
ported  this  nomination,  and  eftablifhed  Nijum,  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  1765,  whereby 
they  engaged  to  fecure  him  in  the  Subahdary,  and  alfo  to 
keep  up  fuch  a  force  as  (hould  be  neceflary  to  fuppon  him 
in  it.  The  Subahdar,  on  his  part,  bound  himfelf  to  fulfil  all 
the  agreements  entered  into  by  his  father ;  to  receive  a  re« 
fident  from  Calcutta  to  be  conftantly  with  him,  and  to  keep 
one  from,  himfelf  conftantly  at  Calcutta,  and  alfo  to  put  the 
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chief  management  of  his  aflairs  into  the  hands  of  Mohamed 
Reza  Khan,  a  perfon  recommended  bj  the  Gorernor  and 
Council ;  to  keep  no  greater  military  lorce  than  fliouU  be 
requited  for  the  fupport  of  his  dignity  and  the  eol!e£fion 
of  the  rerenue,  to  admit  no  Europeans  into  his  fenrice ;  and 
not  to  penjiit  the  French  to  ere€t  any  fortifications  in  his 
country. 

At  the  fame  time  thefe  aUe  ftatefmen  conferred  on  Shah 
Attlum,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  who  before  had  been  deprived 
of  all  his  revenues,  and  kept  in  difgraceful  captivity,  the 
provinces  of  Korah  and  Allahabad,  yielding  an  annual  revenue 
of  twenty^feven  lacks  of  rupees,  to  which  they  added  a  fettled 
income  of  twenty<*fix  lacks,  to  be  derived,  in  confequence 
of  a  Dew  arrangement,  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  OrifTa,  the  payment  of  which  (hould  be  fecured  by  the 
Company. 

In  gratitude  for  this  important  acquifition  of  real  donunion 
and  afiured  income,  the  Emperor  gave  the  Company  five  fir- 
mauns,  all  dated  on  the  12th  of  Auguft^  i7^5>  whereby  he 
formally  made  over  to  them  for  ever  the  dewannee,  or  r%ht 
of  colle£king  for  their  own  ufe  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
bar,  and  Orifla,  fubje&  to  die  payment  of  an  income  of  twenty- 
fix  lacks  of  rupees  to  himfelf,  and  a  provifion  for  the  proper 
fupport  of  the  Subahdar's  court^  they  being  alfo  bound  to 
keep  up  an  army  fufiicient  for  the  proteAion  of  the  provmces* 
He  alfo  confirmed  to  them  the  abfolute  property  of  the  diftrids 
yf  the  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitagdng,  and  the  lands 
adjacent  to  Calcutta,  formerly  acquired  from  die  Subahdars. 

Having  e£Feded  thefe  important  fervices,  and  quelled  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  army  which  threatened  fatal  confequences.  Lord 
Clive  returned  to  England,  to  encounter,  inftead  of  die  ftrains 
of  gratitude  and  the  fliouts  of  admiration,  the  clamonrs  of 
l^^akvoleiiee,  and  the  taunts  of  envy  and  detradion,  amid 
which  he  terminated  his  days,  under  circumftances  little  cor- 
refponding  with  the  extent  of  his  merits,  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  fervices. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
wluch  was  ended  in  February,  1763,  the  French  deftroyed  the 
Company's  faAory  at  Bender-Abaffi,  or  Gombroon,  m  the 
P^rfian  Gulf;  they  furprifed  Fort  Martt>orough  near  Bencoolen, 
in  Sumatra,  which  they  retained  till  the  peace ;  and  they  alfo 
took  Fort  St*  David  and  fome  other  places  belonging  to  the 
Company.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  diePrench  were  deprived 
of  all  their  inferior  fettlements  on  the  coaft-  of  India,  and  at 
kft,  in  vj6j,  of  Pondidierry,  the  moft  important  and  4ou- 
riAing  of  the  ivkoley  to  which  the  property  of  the  French 
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Comptfaf  and  indmdaaU  hjul  been  carried  from  the  odber  fet«- 
tleineot8)  as  to  a  place  of  fecurity  i  and  by  the  lofs  of  that 
capital,  the  commercial  profperity  and  power  of  the  French 
Eaft  India  Company,  which  had  for  fome  time  been  exceed* 
ingly  great  and  fplendid,  were  nearly  annihilated.  The  for* 
tifications  and  houfes  of  Pohdicherry  were  deftroyed  foon  after 
it  was  taken,  as  a  retaliation  for  fimilar  condu£t  of  General 
Lally  at  Fort  St.  David  ;  and  at  the  peace  it  was  reftored  in 
that  defolate  .condition  to  the  French,  as  were  alfo  the  other 
fadories  they  pofiefled  before  the  year  1749  in  Coromandel, 
Malabar,  Oriffa,  and  Bengal,  in  which  latter  province  they 
were  reftri^led  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  Europe^  as 
well  as  by  agreement  with  the  Subahdar,  from  making  any  for^* 
ttfications,  or  having  any  garrifons*    . 

Proceedikos  at  hohx.  In  the  period  of  peace  which 
preceded  the  American  war,  the  India  Houfe  was  divided  by 
violent  faftions ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  raife  the  dividends 
to  a  deceptive  height,  on  the  fappofition  that  the  fortunate  ad- 
jfiftment  of  affairs  in  India  would  afford  extravagant  returns  of 
pro£t.  But  it  was  foon  found  that  maUadminiftratioh,  joined 
with  many  other  inevitable  caufes,  forbad  the  cherifliing  of 
hojMes,  even  far  more  moderate.  A  war  with  the  native  powers 
terminated  difadvantageouily ;  a  famine  refulttng  from,  or  at 
leaft  increafed  by  an  oppreflive  fpeculation  in  rice,  the  injur 
diciotts  adminiftration  of  the  ceded  lands,  and  many  other  cir<- 
clunftances,  brought  the  affairs  of  the  Compaoy  to  a  very  cri- 
tical and  dangerous  flate;  Committees  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons were  appointed  to  infpeA  their  affairs  i  dividends  were 
not  to  be  ordered  by  fqdden  acclamation,  but  on  five  months' 
notice,  and  the  Company  were  reftrified.  for  a  time  from  de- 
tlarnig  any  above  10  per  cent  Thefe  reftri£tions  were  en- 
-forced  by  a  As  of  parliaioaent  in  1767  and  17^9,'  and  the  Com- 
pany became  liable  for  feveral  years  to  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  government  of  400,000/.,  in  confideration  of  which 
their  territorial. revenues  were  continued  to  them  for  the  fame 
number  of  years. 

SuKsn^OBS  8SMT  OUT.  Three  gentlemen,  Meflirs.  Van- 
fittart,  Scrafton,  and  Ford,  were  fent  out  as  fupervifors,  to 
fefHfy  the  abufes  prevalent  in  India^  but  the  vefiel  which  car- 
ried them  was  lofl,  and  no  intelligence  was  ever  received  of  the 
manner,  time,  or  place  of  the  cataflrophe. 

The  Company,  in  1 770,  increafed  the  dividend  to  twelve,  and 
afterward  to  tweIvo-and*a*half  per  cent«$  but,  in  1772^  were 
obliged  to  lower  it  to  fix.  The  mifmanagement,  profufion, 
and  oppreflive  a£ts,  of  fome  of  their  fervants,  the  great  foms 
remitted  frojp  Bengal  to  China,  and  the  heavy  annual  drain  of 
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0^00,000/.  paid  to  government,  hsid  hitherto  rendered  the  ac^ 
qutfition  beneficial  only  to  the  individuals  in  their  fervice  in 
India,  and  at  home  only  to  the  ftate.  Though  their  com«9 
fnerce  had,  for  many  years,  been  in  a  very  flouri(faing  conditioiif 
the  debt  owing  to  government  for  the  deficiency  of  the  duty 
vpon  tea,  the  great  amount  of  the  bilk  drawn  upon  them  from 
India,  and  their  debts  to  the  Bank  and  the  Cuftom  Houfe,  had 
not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  great  and  fudden  reduction  of 
their  dividend,  and  rendered  it  impoffible  to  make  the  ftipulated 
payment  to  government,  but  alfo  reduced  them  to  the  unfortu- 
nate necefiity  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  pecuniary  affiftance. 

Imt£RFEKEN€£  OF  Faiuliament.  In  confequence  of  this 
application^  though  not  without  much  oppofition,  two '  a^ 
were  pafled  in  1773  for  regulating  the  afiairsof  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.  By  the  firft,  the 
Dire^ors,  hitherto  chofen  annually,  were  to  continue  four 
ye^rs  in  office,  fix  new  ones  being  elefied  every  year.  No 
perfon  from  India  was  eligible  to  the  office  of  dire£loi^  till  two 
years  after  his  return.  No  proprietor  <rf^  lefs  than  one  thoyfuid 
poufub  of  the  Company's  ftock,  held  for  at  leaft  twelve  mpxtthciy 
permitted  to  vote.  The  government  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orifia,  was  veiled  in  a  Governor-General,  with  a  ialary  of 
25,000/.  a  year,  and  four  counfellors,  with  falaries  of  io,ooo£. 
a  year  each;  and* Warren  Haftings,  Efq.  was  appointed  the 
firft  governor  ^general.  The  prefidencies  of  Madras,  BQmbay> 
and  Bencoolen,  were  rendered  fubordinate  to  that  of  Bengal. 
A  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  eftabliflied  at  Calcutta^ 
confifting  of  a  chief  juftice  with  8,000/.  a-year,.  and  three 
other  judges  *with  6,000/.  a-year  each,  all  appointed  bv  the 
crown.  The  falaries  of  the  governor-general,  the  counleUois 
and  the  judges,  were  charged  upon  the  territorial  revenue. 
No  perfon  in  the  King's  or  the  Company's  fervice  was  per- 
mitted to  accept  any  prefents }  but  lawyers,  medical  men,  and 
clergymen,  might  receive  their  cuftomary  fees.  The  govemor- 
^eral,  counfellors,  and  judges  were  prohibited  from  having 
any  concern  in  trade ;  and  no  perfon,  redding  in  the  CompaoVs 
fettlements,  was  allowed  to  take  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  lor 
a  year's  intereft  of  money. 

The  other  zOt  fan&ioned  an  advance  of  1,400,000/.  in  ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  Company,  at  an  intereft  of  four  per 
tent,  and  agreed  to  forego  the  claim  of  400,000/.  a-year  from 
the.  territorial  revenue  till  the  debt  fliould  be^i^charged.  The 
.  Company  were  reftrided  from  making  dividend^  above  fix  p^ 
cent,  till  the  debt  fliould  be  difchaig^,  after  which. they  were 
alkiwed  to  divide  feven  per  cent,  till  their.bond  debt  fliould  be 
reduced  to  1,5001000/.    Tliey  were  required  to  prefent  a  ftate 
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'  tK  their  accounts  every  half  year  to  the  lofds  of  the  Ircafury, 
and  reftrifted  from  accepting  bills  from  India  to  the  amjoctnt  of 
more  than  300,000/.  in  a-year. 

'  The  extenfion  of  trade  to  China  had  rendered  tea  the  ftaple. 
commodity  of  the  Company,  but  the  high  duties  rendered  it 
alfo  the  ftaple  commodity  of  fmugglers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world)  and  the  largd  ftock  on  hand  was  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  Company.  After  trying  fome  temporary  expedients. 
Parliament,  in  the  fame  feffion  in  which  the  tWo  ai^s  above 
mentioned  were  pafled,  licenfed  them  to  export  tea  to  the 
-Britifli  colonies  in  America,  and  allowing  the  whole  ciiftom 
•duty  to  be  drawn  back  on  tea  id  exported,  notwithftandihg  the 

,  law  obliging  them  to  make  all  their  fales  iii  this  kingtiofif ; 
provided  that  there  fliould  be  at  leaft  ten  millions  of  pounds  left 
in  their  warehoufes  for  home  cofifumption.  This  meafure, 
however  well  intended,  was  infinitely  detrimAtal  to  the  Com- 
pany and  the  nation.  The  Americans  deftroyed  the  cargoes  on 
their  arrival,  and  from  this  zfk  commenced  that  conrfe  of  hofti- 
lity  which,  after  a  long  war,  feparatedthofe*  colonies^  from  the 
parent  ftate.  >  ^ 

Further  Acquisitions.  In  i775>  the  Cortpany  ae<}uired 
the  province  of  Benares,  by  a  treaty  with  Azuf-ul-Dowlah,  the 
new  Nabob  of  Oude.  In*  the  following  year,  they  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  the  property  of  Salfette,  a  fertile  ifland  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  which  their  troops  had  taken  from  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  year  1773  ;  and  in  1777,  the  debt  owing  to- government  ' 
being  completely  paid,  the  Company  raifed  their  dividend  to 
feven,  and  the  next  year  to  eight  per  cent. 

Captures    from   the  French.-  In  1778,    the  French   - 

1'oined  the  revolted  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  •  As  this  event 
lad  been  forefeen,  the  Eaft  India  Company  had  fent  diredions 
'to  all  their  prefidencies  to  be  prepared  for  acting  vigorouffy,  as 
foon  as  they  fliould  have  notice  of  the  commencement  of  hofti^ 
lities.  It  fo  happened,  that  the  notice  was  conveyed  to  India 
fo  very  fpeedily,  that  in  the  month  of  July  thd  French  Com- 
pany were  deprived  of  all  their  fettlements  in  Bengal  and  Coro- 
maildel,  except  Pondicherry,  which,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
alfo  fubmitted  to  the  Britifti  arms  on  the  l6th  of  0£kober. 
Many  French  fhips  were  J^lfo  taken  during  this  Aort,  but  very 
active  campaign,  the  events  of  which  totally  extinguifhed  the 
commerce  and  power  of  the  French  Eaft  India  Company. 

Proceedings  at  Home.   The  Company  having'  difcharged 

the  ^  debt  owing  to  the  public,  and  alfo  reduced  th«iii  bond 

'debt  to  i,5c5o,6oo/.,  the  public  again  became  entitled  to  the 

ftipulated  participation  of  the  territorial  revenue.     But  parlia- 

^ment  refolved  to  leave  it  entire  to  them  till  the  5th  of  April, 
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17809  on  condition  onlv  that  their  dividend  ihottld  not  t%oetd 
eight  per  cent,  before  tnat  day. 

In  1779  the  Company  built,  rigged^and  armed  three  capital 
fhips  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns  each,  which  they  prefented 
to  government,  and  they  alfo  gave  a  large  fum  oi  money  in 
bounties  to  fix  thoufand  fe^men  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy. 
Nor  was  it  only  by  their  own  donations  that  they  augmented 
the  national  force ;  their  patriotic  example-^vas  followed  by 
feveral  other  focieties,  who  alfo  contributed  (hips  and  men 
upon  fcajes  proportioned  to  their  abilities.  About  the  lame 
time,  the  minifter  gave  them  notice,  that  the  debt  of  4,200,000^ 
due  from  government,  (hould  be  paid  off  on  the  5tb  Aprilf 
1783,  and  ^ir/€XcluCive  privilege  aboliihed,  unlefs  they  would 
agr^e  to  pay  a  miUioni  reftriA  their  future  dividends  to  eij^t 
per  cent*,  and  become  bound  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
furplua  profit*  over  that  dividend  into  the  Excheipicr.  ' 
The  Company  refufing  to  accede  to  the  minifter's  demand, 
even  when  reduced  to  600,000/.  for  the  renewal,  it  was 
at  lafli  fettled,  that  they  (hould  pay  400,000/.,  in  full  of 
all  claims  of  the  public  upon  them  to  the  firft  of  March, 
1781 ;  and  their  exclulSve  commercial  privileges  and  territorial 
pofieffions  were  continued  to  them  till  the  firft  of  March,  179I9 
with  three  years'  notice  after  that  day.  After  payment  of  all 
charges  and  of  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.>  three-fourtltf  of 
the. lurplus  profits  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  remaining  fourth  might  be  employed  in  increafing  the 
dividend,  by  f urns  not  exceeding  one  per  cent,  in  any  one 
year,  nor  ever  to  rife  above  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
Company,  alfo,  finding  a  furplus  of  988,025/.  17/.  tod.  above 
the  40Q1O00/.  thev  were  obliged  to  pay  to  government,  <fid  not 
diftribttte  it  in  dividends  or  add  it  to  their  general  ftock,  but 
em^oyed  it  in  trade  md  placed  it  to  a  diftinft>accounty  under 
the  title  of  the  Company's  feparate  fund.  ' 

Tlie  gov^nment  of  Mr.  Haftings  was  embarraffed  by  dif- 
putes  between  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Supreme  dourt. 
To  put  a  ftop  to  the  miferies  flowing  from  the  contentiona  oC 
the  jarring  authorities,  and  to  prote£b  the  natives  from  the 
diftrefles  arifing  from  the  execution  of  laws  unfuitabk .  and 
inapplicable  to  their  manners,  religion,  and  way  of  life,  another 
ad:  was  paffed,  in  1781,  for  reftrifiing  the  jurifdi^on  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  it  ws^s  pardculsurly  provided,  thajt 
the  Mohamedans  and  Hmdoos  (hould  have  the  benefits  of  their 
own  laws,  and  that  the  authorities  of  fathers  and  mafters  of 
families  (hould  be  preferved  inviolate,  according  to  their  u£ages 
and  the  rules  of  their  cafts* 
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War  m  laODZA,  The  Company's  ^j,  the  NaV)bt  of  Arcot^ 
and  aifo  their  own  poileffions  and  commerce  in  the  fouth  part$ 
of  Hiildoftan,  had  long  been  haraffed  by  a  war  with  Hydef 
Ally)  an  enterprifing  adventurer,  whO|  by  the  exertion  of  millk 
tary  talents  much  fuperior  to  the  ufual  ftandard  of  Mohamedan 
coninianders  in  India,  and  by  judicioufly  abftainiiig  froin  riikr- 
iog  Lis  undifcipHned  army  in  pitched  battles  againfl  European 
troops,  had  raifed  himfelf  from  a  low  ftation  to.  i^e  £bvereignty 
of  Myfore  and  other  extenfive  provinces.  This  redoubtable 
enemy  had  fbm&erly  reduced  the.  Prefidency  of  Madras  and 
the  Nabob  to  the  humiliating  neceiEty  of  accepting  a  peace 
didated  by  himfelf;  btit  a  continuance  of  peace  with  the 
Company  was  not  confifteat  with  his  ambitious  politics^ 
Having'  fecured  a  powerful  affiftaDce  from  the  Mahrattas 
and  fome  inferior  Indian  princes,  and  attraAed  to  his  fer^ 
irioe  a  pretty  confiderable  body  of  French  oflicefs  and  fol- 
diersy  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated  a  Brittfli:  army,  took  die 
dty  of  Aroot,  ravaged  the  country,  and  threw  the  Company's 
fervants  and  allies  into  the  greateft  diftrefs,  which  continued 
till  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hu^es  and  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
arrived.  Thefe  able  commanders  turned  the  tide  of  Ti£iory ; 
in  06lofaer,  17.81,  the  Berar  Mahrattas  were  detached  from 
their  alliance  with  Hyder  Ally  by  the  judicious  managexlient 
of  Mr.  Haftings ;  and  in  May,  1 782,  the  Foonah  M^attas 
entei^ed  into  a  friendly  and  liberal  treaty  with  the  Company* 
Tka8  was  the  £Drmidable  confederacy  of  princes,  which  threat*- 
enJedtheextinSaaaof  theBritiih  name  in  India,  difiblved,'and 
HydeE  left  with  fcarcely  any  afliftance,  except  what  he  obtained 
horn  the  French,  whofe  fleet  was  repeatedly  encountered  by  Sir 
Edward  Hughes.  The  implacable  enmity  againft  the  Conw 
pany^  which  influenced  all  the  aAbns  and  policy  of  Hyder, 
was  liot  terminated,  nor  even  fufpended  by  his  death,  which 
happened  IB  the  end  of  the  year  17829  but  was  inherited  along 
wkh  his  dominions  by  his  fon  Uppoo  Saib.  la  March,  1 784, 
this  fieree  war  was*  terminated,  chiefly  by  the  feceflion  of  die 
French  aiailiaries,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  peace  in 
Europe.  Each  party  reftored  the  forts  and  territories  taken 
fram  the  other;  Tippoo  gave  up  all  pretenilons  to  theCar- 
natic ;  and  he  enga^  to  allow  the  Company,  all  the  com^ 
merctal  privileged  in  his  dominions,  which  had  been  promifed 
by  hiS' father. 

Mr.  Fox'9  Indu  Bills.  Parliament  Wing  been  much  eU'i- 
gasged  in  the  confideration  of  the  affiiirs  of  India,  Mr.  Fox, 
then  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  brought  into  parliament, 
in  November,  1783,  a.  bill  for  veiling  the  af&trs  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  in  the  hands  of  feven  noblemen  and  gentlemen^ 
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as  principal  ^reCbors,  afltted  by  nine  otfaers,  wli0:lboi]ld  be 
proprietors  of  Eaft  India  ftock,  holding  not  lefs  than  2|00o/. 
each.  He  propofed,  at'  the  fame  time)  another  bill  for  pre- 
venting  arbitrary  and  defpotic  proceedings  in  the  adminiftration 
t>{  the  territorial  poflellions.  The  details  of  thefe  bills  are  ^ot 
given  here  $  they  were  vehemently  oppofed  in  and  out  of  par- 

^  liamenty  and  after  paffing  the  Commons  were  reje£led  by  the 
Lords  4  and  their  rej^£lion  was  followed  by  the  difmiffid  of 
-the  miniftry.  o- 

Miu  PiiVis  Bills.  In  January,  1784,  Mr.  Pitt>  then  re- 
trently  appointed  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  brought  in'a  bill 
for  the  better  government  of  India,  which  was  rejedled  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  y  but  Parliament  having  been  diffolved»  he 
brought  in  an  improved  bill,  which  pafled  in  Auguft,  1784,  and 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  government  of  India. 

It  eftabliflied  a  board  of  commiiBoners  for  fuperintending 
and  controlling  the  civil  and  military  government  and  revenues 
of  the  territorial  pofTei&ons,  and  alio  the  afFairs  of 'the  Eaft 
India  Company.  The  governor*general  and  council  of  Calcutta 
were  to  retain  the  controlling  power  over  the  other  prefiden- 
cies.  Perfons  going  out  to  India  in  the  civil  or  military  fer- 
vice  of  the  Company  muft  not  be  under  .fifteen  nor  above 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  an  exception  for  the  military 
fcrvice  in  favour  of  officers  who  have  ferved  at  leaft  one  year 
in  the  army  or  militia.  Prefents  were  prohibited  as  in  former 
ads*  All  perfons  returned  from  India  muft  give  an  inventory 
of  their  property  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer.*  The  remain- 
ing fefbions  of  tne  a£):  direSt  the  method  of  proceeding  againft 
Britiih  fubjeAs,  accufed  of  extortion  or  other  mifdemeanours 
committed  in  India. 

Commutation  Act.  In  the  fame  (effiop,  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature  was  called  to  the  fmuggling  of  tea,  which  was 
found  to  prevail  to  an  aftoniihiiig  extent.  It  appeared  that 
the  average  annual  importation  by  (hips  belonging  to  tfac 

.  Company  was  59639,939  pounds,  and  that  by  (hips  belonging 
to  the  reft  of  Europe  139198,202  pounds,  while  the  average 
confumption  was  nearly  the  reverfe  of  thefe  quantities,  bemg 

•  in  the  Britifli  dominions  13,338,140  pounds,  and  00  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  at  moft,  5,500,000  pounds.  It  JFoUowed  diat 
that  three-fifths  of  the  tea  ufecl  in  England  muft  be  obtained 
by  fmuggling,  and  it  was  known  that  feveral  millions  of  pounds 
of  the  leaves  of  floe,  a(h,  and  other  ttees,  were  fold  for  tea, 
.whereby  the  probable  total  aipount  of  real  and  fa^^ous  tea 

#  This  inquifitorial  fedtion  was  repealed  by  'a6  G60.  HI.  c  5  7. 
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confnmc^  in  the  BriHfii  dominions  was  raifed  to  afiout  eighteen 
millions  of  pounds,  whereof  it  appeared  that  the  enonnou9 
quantity  of  near  thirteen  millions  muft  have  confifted  of  fmug« 
gled  and  counterfeit  tea.  To  remedy  the  evident  evils  which 
flowed  from  this  abufe,  the  exifting  duties  on  tea  were  all 
repealed,  and  inftead  of  them  was  impofed  one  of  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  the  fale  price,  and  exportation  was  allowed- 
duty  free.  To  make  up  for  the- deficiency  of  revenue,  a  new 
tax  was  impofed  on  windows,  and  this  was  popularly  called 
the  Commutation  ASt.  .The  Company  feconded  the  efforts  of 
the  government  by  purchafing  17,312,484  pounds  of  tea  from 
the  o:>mpanies  on  the  continent  j  tnus  removing  the  temptation 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  contraband  trade :  the  good  con(equencefr  . 
of  the  new  fyftem  were  immediately  evident. 

Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In  1787,  the  Houfe  of 
Cooimons  voted  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Haflings,  £fq. 
for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours :  the  trial  of  thii  gentle-^ 
man  lafted,  at  intervals,  until  the  23d  of  April,  1795,  when 
the  lords  acquitted  him  of  all  the  charges.  The  Company  in 
oonfideration  of  his  long,  faithfu*,  and  important  fervices,  dif«> 
charged  the  expences  of  his  defence,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  70,000/.  and  fettled  upon  him  an  annual  income  of  5,000/. 

Private  Trade  allowed.  For  feveral  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1793,  the  Company  continued  to* 
extend  their  trade,  particularly  with  China,  and  they  were 
cnaUed  by  parliament  to  add  1,800,000/.  to  their  capital  .ftock», 
wluch  they  did  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  them.  In 
thus  increafing  their  own  commerce,  they  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  interells  of  their  fervants,  but  permitted  the  captains 
and  officers  of  their  fliips  to  employ  the  fpare  fpace  for  their 
advantage  in  private  adventures. 

War  with  Tippoo.  The  Rajah  of  Travancpre  having- 
become  involved  in  hoftilities  with  Tippoo  Saib,  the  prefi-^ 
dency  of  Madras  took  up  the  quarrel  of  their  ally,  the  Rajah  ;• 
and  treaties  being  made  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  Poonah  Mahrattas  for  their  co-operation,  and  the  Bom- 
bay prefidency  being  called  upon  for  the  affiftance  of  their, 
forces,  all  thofe  allies,  under  the  immediate  dire&ion  of 
Earl  Conwatlis,  the  governor-general  of  India,  marched  in 
various  diredions  againft  Tippoo*  He  rcfifted  their  attacks 
with  great  judgment  and  valour,  but  after  defending  himfelf 
almoft  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  fign  a  treaty  on  the 
17th  day  of  March,  179a,  whereby  he  ceded  about  one  half  of 
his  dominions,  to  be  divided  among  the  Company,  the  Nizam^ 
and  the  Mahrattas,  became  bound  to  pay  all  expences  of  the 
war,  and  delivered  two  of  his  fons  into  the  bands'  of  Xiord 
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Cornwallis  as  -hoftages  for  the  faithful  perftmnande  t>f  his 
ftiptthtions.  By  this  treaty  the  Company  acquired  an  annwd 
revenue  of  ^40,000/.,  and  received  i|6oo»ooo/.  in  money. 

Embassy  TO  China.  In  17911  Lord  Macartney  was  dif- 
patched  on  an  embafly  to  China,  from  which  great  expedadoos 
were  entertained,  but  from  fome  nnafcertained'  caufe^  they 
were  altogether  fruftrated. 

^  Financial  Arrangements.  In  June,  17939  an  a£l  paffed, 
whereby  the  management  of  the  dividends  upon  the  dd»t  of 
4',2oo,ooo/.,  owing  by  the  public  to  the  Company,  was  tianft* 
ferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Bank,  the  capital  inekig 
ingfsafted  in  the  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities ;  and  this 
ingraftmenc  is  declared  to  be  a  redemption  of  the  debt,  except 
thit  whatever  part  of  the  capital  the  Company  may  retain  «a 
their  property  in  their  corporate  capacity,  though  under  the 
management  of  the  Bank,  muft.  In  the  event  of  their  privilege 
being  terminated,  be  repaid  to  them  at  par. 

N£w  AoT  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  India.  In  the  iame 
feffion,  an  ^Gt  was  paiTed  which  fo  effe£hially  regulates  die 
ftate,  commerce,  and  condu£l  of  the  Company,  the  reCdcBt 
officers,  and  the  Bririfh  fubje£ks  in  general  with  reQieif^  to 
India,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  at  length  die  eztraft 
from  it,  as  prefented  by  Mr.  Macpheirfon. 

By  this  ftatute,  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52.,  the  Company's  ezchifife 
privilege  of  trade,  and  their  territorial  poflellions,  are  continaed 
till  the  I  ft  of  March,  1814,  to  be  then  terminated  xm  jxiymest 
vOf  all  fums  due  to  them,  and  giving  three  years'  notice.— His 
Majefty  may  appoint  commiffioners  for  the  afiairs  of  India,  to 
dise&,  the  adminiftration  of  the  revenues,  and  the  civil  and 
iSaflitary  government,  for  which  purpofe  the  Company's  books 
and  difpatches  muft  be  fubmitted  to  their  infpe&ion.— -The  ex« 
penfe  of  this  board,  and  their  officers,  limited  to  i6,ooo£  a 
year,  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Company. — ^The  government  of 
India  is  vefted  in  a  governor  and  three  counfeltors.  In  each  of 
the  prefidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  two 
latter  prefidencies  being  fubordinate  to  the  former,  the  governor 
of  ^hich  is  governor-general  of  the  whole  Britiih  territories  in 
India. — The  governors  and  counfellors  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  direAors,  and  no  perfon  is  eligible  to  the  council  till  he  has 
refided  twelve  years  in  India  in  the  Company's  fervice.«— The 
directors  may  alfo  appoint  perfons,  provifionally,  to  fuccecdio 
any  of  the  above  offices,  on  the  death  or  removal  of  the  peribns 
pofleifing  them ;  and,  in  cafe  of  no  fuch  provifional  app6int- 
ment  being  made,  the  office  fliall  devolve  upon  the  perfon' nest 
in  rank  at  the  time  of  the  vacancy,,  except  the  connbander  t)( 
the  forces,  who  flull  not  fucceed  to  the  roiimaBent,  vnlefs  be 
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bif  expreCslj  appointed  to  the  proyifional  fucceilion.— His  Ma- 
jefty,  hj  his  fign-manaal,  counterfigned  by  the  prefident  of  the 
board  of  commiffioners,  may  lemove  any  of  the  Company's 
officers  or  fervants  in  India.-— <  And  forafmuch  as  to  puruie 
*  fchemes  of  conqueft  aiid  extenfion  of  dominion,  in  India,  ar« 
«.  meafures  repugnant  to  the  wi(h,,the  honour,  and  policy  of 
^  this  nation,'  the  governor-general  is  not  authorized  to  make 
war,  without  the  exprefs  order  of  the  court  of  directors,  or  of 
the  fecret  committee  and  the  board  of  commiflioners,  unlefs 
the  Company  or  their  allies  are  attacked,  or  preparations  are 
made  by  an  enemy  for  attacking  them. — In  order  to  give  energy 
and  dilpatch  to  the  meafures  of  government,  the  governors  are  • 
empowered  to  a£l  without  the  concurrence,  or  againft  the 
opinion,  of  their  council,  but,  in  that  cafe,  taking  the  whole  . 
refponfibility  upon  themftlves.— The  direflors  muft  not  fend 
out  more  writers,  or  cadets,  than  are  neceflary  to  fupply  the 
vacancies.^ No  perfon  can  be  fent  out  to. India,  whofe  age  is 
under  fifteen,  or  above  twenty-two  years  i  but  commiffioned 
officers,  who  have  been  one  year  in  afliual  fervice  in  the  army, 
militia,  or  fencibles,  not  older  than  twenty-five  years,  may  go 
out  as  cadets.  -  No  Britifh  fubjed   in  His  Majefty's,  or  we 
Company's  fervice  in  India,  is  permitted  to  receive  any  prefenty 
either  for  himfelf  or  in  the  name   of  «flie   Company }  but 
lawyers,  medical  men,  and  chaplains,  may  lawfully  receive 
their  profeffional  fees,  as  formerly. — ^In  cafe  of  the  Company's 
exclunve  privilege  being  terminated,  they  may  ftill  carry  on  a 
free  trade  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  common  with  other 
Britiih  fub]e£is. — In  cafe  of  any  territory  being  obtained  from 
the  Chinefe  government,  and  a  fettlement  being   eftablifhed 
upon  it  by  the  Company,  all  His  Majefty's  fubjefis  may  law- 
fully export  Britifh  and  Irilh  manufa£tures  to  it  in  the  Com- 
pany's fliips,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight,  the  goods  being 
configned  to  the  Company's  fupercargoes,  or  free  merchants 
licenfed  by  the  Company,^  who  fliall  pay  the  proceeds  into  the 
Cbmpany's  treafury,  and  receive  bills  payable^n  Great  Britain. 
—-Ships  employed  in  the  fouthem  whale  fifliery,  and  in  the 
trade  to  the  north-weft  coaft,  may  navigate  the  feas  within  the 
limits  of  the  Company's  privilege,  under  certain-  limitations,  on 
giving  fufficient  fecurity  that  they  (hall  not  infringe  the  Com- 
paiiy's  commercial  privileges, — Any  of  His  Majefty's.  fubjefks, 
refiding  in  any  part  of  his  European  dominions,  may  export  to 
Bengal,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Sumatra,  in  the  Contpanv's 
fliips,  any  article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Britiih 
European  dominions,    except    military   ftores,    ammunition, 
mafts,  fpars,  cordage,  anchors,  pitch,  tar,   and  copper;  and 
in  like  manner  the  Company's  civil  fervants  in  India,  and  the 
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fr^  merchants  living  in  India  under  the  Company's  prote^rv* 
may  piip  on  their  own  account  and  rifk,  in. the  Company's 
ihipSy  all  kinds  of  India  goods,  except  calicoes^  dimities^. 
muflins,  and  other  piece  goods,  which  they  muft  not  (hip  un-' 
lefs  particularly  licenfed  by  the  Company.-— If  the  Company, 
fhall  not  have  purchafed  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  Britifli  copper, 
before  the  3 1  ft  day  of  Auguft  in  each  year,  the  proprietors  of 
Britifti  copper  may  export,  on  their  own  account  and  rifle,  as 
much  as  the  Company's  export  fliall  fall  (hort  of  that  quantity^, 
in  the  Company's  (hips,  on  giving  notice,  to  their  fecretary.— 
V  the  Company,  and  the  perfons  licenfed  by  them,  do  not 
import  a  fuHicient  quantity  of  piece  goods  for  the  confumption 
of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  fuch  goods  are  permitted  to  be  ufed 
for  home  confumption,  and  alfo  of  the  piece  goods  intended 
for  exportation,  the  board  of  commitTioners  may  authorize  ift- . 
dividuals  to  import  all,  or  apy  of  the  forts,  of  the  goods  above, 
mentioned,  under  fuch  regulations  as  they  (hall  think  proper,, 
and  agreeable  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  confumption  of  certain 
fpecies  of  goods  in  this  kingdom. — *  For  infuring  to  private 
^  merchants  and  manufa£lurers  the  certain  and  ample  means  of 

*  exporting  tlieir  merchandize  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  importing. 

*  the  returns  for  the  fame,  and  the  other  goods,  wares  and 

*  merchandize,   allowed   by   this  aft,  at  reafonable   rates  of 

*  freight,'   the  Company  muft,  every  year,  appropriate  at  lead 
three  thoufand  tons  of  ftiipping  for  carrying  goods,  which  may. 
be  lawfully  exported  or  imported  by  individuals,,  which  quan- 
tity of  (hipping  may  be  augmented  or  dimini(hed,  as  the  com- 
miflioners   (hall    think   proper.— The   owners    of  the  gopds 
(hipped  (hall  pay  to  the  Company,  in  the  time  of.  peace,  five 
pounds  outwards,  and  fifteen  pounds  homeward  per  ton ;  and 
in  time  of  war,  the  freight  fliall  be  raifed,  with  approbation  of. 
the  commiftioners,  in  fu^h  proportion  as  the  Company  them- 
felyes  pay  for  their  freight. — ^The  fervants  of  the  Company^ 
except  thof?  engaged  in  juridical  or  military  duties,  and  thofe 
prohibited  by  their  covenants,  may  a6l  as  agents  for  the  fale  of 
goods  lawfully  (hipped  by  individuals,  and  for  providing  the 
goods  allowed  to  be  imported  by  them  in  return ;  and  the 
private  merchants,  licenfed  by  the  Company,  have  alfo  per- 
miflion  to  aft  as  agents. — Briti(h  fubjefts,  in  India,  muft  not 
refide  in  any  place  more  than  ten  miles  diftant  from  one  of  the 
principal  fettlements,  unlefs  fpecially  licenfed  by  the  Company> 
or  by  the  governor  of  a  principal  fettlement. — ^Tlie  duty  of  five 
per  cent.,  formerly  paid  to  the  Company  on  the  goods  imported 
in  private  trade,  and  the  charge  of  two  per  c6nt.  iFor  landing 
and  felling,  are  abrogated ;  and,  inftead  of  them,  the  Company 
are  to  charge  three  per  cent,  on  the  fale  .amount  of  all  goods 
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brought  from  India,  (but  not  from  China,)  as  full  compenfation 
for  the  expences  of  hoyage,  landing,  cartage,  ftoraee,  forting^ 
lotting,  and  felling,  which,  with  the  freight,  conititutes  the 
whole  charge,  payable  to  the  Company,^  upon  India  goods  fo 
imported. — ^The  goods  imported  from  China,  in  private  trade, 
are  ftill  liable  to  the  former  charges  of  five  and  two  per  cent* ; 
and  the  Company's  engagements  with  their  commanders,  offi- 
cers, and  other  fervants,  remain  unafFeded  by  this  a^.-^In 
order  to  encourage  individuals  to  engage  in  the  trade  of  im- 
porting raw  materials  for  manufa£tures  from  India,  an4  to  fe» 
cure  to  manufacturers  the  means  of  fumiihing  them felves  there- 
with, the  Company  are  required  to  make  fpeedy  and  frequent 
£des  of  raw  filk,  fugar,  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  wool,  ikins,  dy^ 
fluffs,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  raw  material,  whether  im- 
ported in  private  trade  or  on  the  Company's  own  account,  in 
moderate  lots,  agreeable  to  regulations  framed  by  the  direAorg, 
^and  approved  by  the  commiffioners.< — All  goods  imported  in 
'  private  trade  fiiall  be  fecured  in  the  Company's  warehoufes,  and 
ibid  by  public  auCiion,  under  the  order  of  the  court  of  di- 
re&ors,  for  account  of  the  proprietors.  ^ 

The  net  produce  of  the  territorial  revenues  (hall  be  applied 
in  the  following  order  of  preference,  and  to  no  other  purpofe  : 
*— Firft,  in  fupporting  a  fufficient  military  and  marine  force  in 
India,  maintaining  the  forts,  and  fupplying  military  and  naval 
fiores. —  Secondly,  in  paying  the  intereft  of  the  debt  o wins  by 
theCompany  inlndia. — ^Thirdly,  in  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
civil  and  commercial  eftablifliments  of  the  feveral  fettlements. 
— ^Fourthly,  a  fum,  not  under  a  crore  of  current  rupees,  ihall 
be  ifTued  every  year  to  the  commercial  boards,  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchafe  of  the  Company's  inveftments  in  India  and  China. 
— Fifthly,  in  cafe  of  any  part  of  the  India  debt  being  dif« 
charged,  op  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  the  fum  allotted  for 
the  commercial  inveftments  may  be  proportionally  enlarged.—- 
Laftly,  whatever  furplus  there  may  be,  ihall  be  applied  to  the 
redutbion  of  the  Company's  debt  in  India,  or  to  fuch  other 
purpofes  as  the  Court  of  Dire^iors,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  commiflioners,  fliall  dired — ^The  governments  in  India 
may  draw  bills  upon  the  Company,  for  the  purpofe  of  trans- 
ferring the  India  debt  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  extent  of 
500,000/.  in  a  year,  payable  either  to  the  creditors,  or  to  other 
perfons  advancmg  money  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  off  the 
India  debt. 

The  Company's  profits  in  Europe,  after  paying  intereft  and 
charges,  (hall  be  applied  as  follows,  and  in  th»  following  ordet 
of  preference,  and  to  no  other  purpofe :  —  Firft,  in  paymg  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  ftock  to  the  pro-^ 
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torietors,  the  firft  payment  to  be  made  at  Midfommer)  1793.  "^ 
Secondly,  in  fetting  apart  500,000/.  annually  for  the  paym^t 
of  biUs  drawn  for  the  purpofe  of  transferring  the  India  debt  to 
Great  Britain,  till  the  debt  m  India  (hall  be  reduced  to  two . 
miHions.  — Thirdly,  in  paying  into  the  Exchequer  a  fum  not 
exceeding  500,000/*  annually,  to  be  applied  as  Parliament  ihaH 
dtred,  except  as  in  this  aft  is  otherwiCfe  fpecially  provided.  — 
Fourthly,  till  the  India  debt  (hall  be  reduced  to  2,ooo,oooil 
the  ultimate  furplus  may  be  applied  to  the  further  redu&km  of 
it,,  or  in  payment  of  debts  at  home,  excepting  India  bcMids,  to 
the  amount  of  1,500,000/. ;  or  it  may  be  invefted  in  goods  to 
'  be  fent  to  India  or  China,  the  proceeds  of  which  Ihall  be  a(^- 
plied  to  the  redu£lion  of  die  debt  in  India. — I^fUy,  when  the 
India  debt  ihall  be  reduced  to  2,000,000/.,  and  the  bond  debt 
to  1,500,0001.,  one-fixth  part  of  the  furplus,  after  the  above 
mentioned  payments  are  made,  ihall  be  applied  to  augment  the 
dividends  on  the  Company's  capital  itock  i  and  the  other  five- 
fixths  fliall  be  paid  into  the  Sank,  in  the  name  of  the  Omi- 
niifioners  for  the  reduftion  of  the  nationals  debt,  the  account 
of  which  ihall  be  kept  under  the  title  of  The  GaaranUe  Fund  rf 
fh$  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  t9  ImSa, 
till  the  fums  fo  paid,  with  the  growing  intereft  upon  then, 
fhall  amoumt  to  twelve  millions  ;  after  which  the  furplus  ihall 
be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  as  the  property  of  the  public  in 
full  right.  But,  if  the  India  debt  (hall  afterward  rife  above 
2,000,000/.,  or  the  bond  debt  rife  ^above  1,500,000/.,  the 
above-n\entioned  applications  for  the  reduftion  of  them  {hall 
again  take  place,  and  continue  fo  long  as  thofe  debts  exceed 
the  preicribed  limits. — When  the  guarantee  fund  ihall  have 
accumulated  to  12,000,000/.  the*  dividends  growing  upon  it 
ihall  be  applied  to  make  up  the  Company's  dividend  to  ten  per 
cent,  if  at  any  time  their  funds,  appropriated  to  that  purpofe, 
fhall  prove  infufficient.  —  In  cafe  of  the  Company's  exclufive 
privilege  being  terminated,  and  their  funds,  after  difcharging 
every  claim  upon  them,  not  being  fufficient  to  allow  200/.  to 
the  proprietors  for  every  100/.  of  their  capital  ilock,  the  gua- 
rantee" fund  ihall  be  liable  to  make  good  whatever  deficiency 
tliere  may  be  ;  and  whatever  furplus  there  ihall  be,  over  makii^ 
good  fuch  deficiency,  ihall  belong  to  the  public.  If  the  pay- 
ments to  the  Excheq^ier  and  the  Bank  ihall  at  any  tune  be 
found  prejudicial  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Company,  they  may  be 
fufpended,  by  order  of  the  lords  of  the  treafury.  —  If  mofe 
payments  fliall  be  rendered  impradicable,  by  the  extraordinary 
expences  incurred  by  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  the  inean 
of -them  ihall  not  be  permitted  10  retard  the  accumulation  of 
the  guaxuntse  fund,  but  ihall  be  paid  to  the  public  on  the  de^ 
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tarmifiation  of  the  Company's  exclufive  priTilegey  if  die  funds 
ih^U  be  fttfficienty  after  paying  off  all  debts,  to  allow  the  pio*- 
prietoTS  200I.  for  every  100/.  of  their  capital  ftock  $  faUiag 
which,  the  claim  of  the  public  upon  the  Companv  for  arrears 
jhall  drop. — This  aA  ihall  not  zfkdt  xhe  right  0/  the  public, 
or  of  the  Company,  to  the  territorial  pofTefTions  beyond  the  term 
now  granted  ^-  After  the  Company  (hall  have  paid  500,000^ 
to  the  public,  in  January,  1794,  their  feparate  fund  may  be 
applied  in  making  an  addition  of  one  half  per  cent  to  the  annual 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  —  For  the  purpofe  of  protecting  the 
funds  of  the  Company,  during  the  term  of  their  exclufive  pri- 
Tilege,  from  being  burthened  with  improper  charges,  they  are 
reftrided  from  granting  any  new  (alary  or  penfion,  or  any 
aupnentation  of  falary  or  penfion,  exceeding  200/.  annually, 
wkbout  the  approbation  of  the  commiilioners.  ^  The  dire&ors 
are  required  to  lay  a  ftate  of  their  accounts,  of  every  kind,  be-- 
fore  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  April  every  year.  — There 
being  many  unfettied  claims  betiDveen^the  public  and  the  Com- 
pany, all  fuch,  which  were  prior  to  the  24th  of  December, 
1792,  are  cancelled  on  both  fides;  and  after  that  period,  the 
expences  of  His  Majefty's  troops  are  at  the^  charge  cxf  the 
Company. 

All  His  Majefty's  fubjeds  refiding  in  Great  Britain,  Guernw 
fcy,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Man,  America,  or  the  Weft  In- 
dies, are  ftriAly  prohibited  from  trading  to,  or  being  in  India, 
unlefs  licenfed  by  the  Company ;  and  the  (hips  and  cargoes  <^ 
fttch  illicit  traders,  and*aJfo  their  perfons,  ihall  be  feized  by  any 
of  the  Company's  governors  or  agents,  and  the  illicit  traders 
ihall  be  fent  to  England  to  anfwer  for  their  offences. — Perfons 
difcharged  from  the  Company's  fervice  or  prote£lion,  and  re- 
maining in  India  after  the  proper  time  allowed  for  their  de- 
parture, are  to  be  treated  as  illicit  traders.  — •  All  merchandize 
and  bullion  (hipped  for  India,  except  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  of  perfons  authoTi2ed  by  this  a£l,  and  all  goods 
taken  out  of  any  (hip  on  her  homeward-bound  pafiaTge  before 
her  arrival  in  England,  (hall  be  forfeited,  together  with  double 
the  value;  and  the  commander  or  officer,  knowingly  per- 
mitting fuch  unlawful  loading,  for  every  fuch  offence  fliaH  fbr« 
feit  looo/.t  befides  all  the  wages  owing  to  ^im,  and  be  rendered 
isicapable  of  ferving  the  Company  ever  after.  —  Britiih  fubjeds, 
as  above  defcribed,  trading  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  ftate,  ihall  forfeit  500/.  for  every  fuch  offence. 
— lie  governors,  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  and  of 
joftice,  in  India,  are  prohibited  from  having  any  concern  in 
trade,  except  on  die  Company's  aobount.-^  The  judges  of  the 
Supieme  Court  ihall  not  Jiate  ^^Oftoem  whatever  ift  trade. 

—No 
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—  No  BrL.fii  fubjea  fhall  be  ooncernad  in  the  inland  traufe  iit 
fait,  betel  nut,  tobaccoi  or  rice,  except  ^n  account  of  tke  Com* 
pany,  or  by  their  licence.-— No  perfon  ihall  fend  Eaftn-la 
goods  tp  Europe,  by  the  way  of  Suez  in  Egypt,  or  by  any 
other  channel  of  convepnce  than  what  18  direAed  by  this  aA. 

—  But  the  fervants  of  the  Company,  who  are  not  prohibited 
from  trading  on  their  own  account,  and  the  free  merchants, 
may  fell  goods  in  India  to  the  fubjeds  of  any  foreign  ftate,  and 
may  n€t  as  agents  for  fale  and  returns  to  any  foreign  Company 
or  foreign  merchants. 

Such  were  the  chief  of  the  multifarious  provilions  of  the 
Charter  ASt.    , 

Captub£S  fbom  the  French.  As  foon  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  was  known  in  India,  the  French  were  depriYed 
of  their  fettlements  at  Cliandemagore,  Pondicherry,  Karical, 
Yanam,  and  Mah6,  and  their  fa^ory  at  Surat,  whereby  their 
India  trade  was  totally  annihilated. 

Duties  on  Tea*  The  further  progrefs  of  the  natfonal  war 
little  affeded  the  interefts  of  the  Company  on  the  continent  of 
India.  They  perfevered  for  the  public  good,  although  to  their 
own  lofs,  in  encouraging  the  growth  and  importation  of  raw 
filk,  and  govemtnent  progreffively  advanced  the  duty  on  tea 
from  12^  to  96  per  cdnt.,  deriving  thus  a  douUe  advantage  from 
the  commutation  a£l,  while  the  confumption  of  the  article,  far 
from  decreafing,  advanced  to  an  average  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  In  the  mean  time,  the  increaiing  com* 
merce  of  ^America  with  Britiih  India  rendering  the  meafure 
neceflary,  fome  regulations  were  adopted  in  1799,  favourable  to 
the  Britifli  trade  in  the  duties  on  exports. 

War  with  Tippoo.  Tippoo  Sultan,  hoping  diat  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  would  afiord  him  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  being  revenged  for  his  former  lofles  and 
d^fafters,  entered  into  engagements  with  Zemaun  Shah,  S^g 
of  Cabul,  in  the  beginning  of  1796,  and  in  1797  fent  ambaC- 
fadors  to  the  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  His  obj^  in 
both  negotiations  was  to  obtauEi  a  powerful  co-operation  from 
different  quarters,  in  a  war  to  be  undertaken  for  the  pmpofe 
of  exterminating  the  Englifh  Company,  and  dividing  their  pof- 
feffions  among  himfelf  and  his  allies ;  or,  in  cate  of  peace 
taking  place  in  Europe,  inducing  the  French  government  to  infift 
on- the  reftitution  of  the  territory  and  treafure  he  was  deprived 
of  in  the  preceding  war  by  the  Company  and  their  allies.  His 
embafl^dors  obtained  a  very  finall  miUtaiy  force  from  the  Ifle  of 
France,  but  the  reception  of  French  officers  and  foldiers  by 
Tippoo  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hoftility, 
efpecially  when  with  that  conduft  was  coinimied  the  anxious 
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«tteiitioii  he  had  beftowed  upoh  the  augmentation  andimprove- 
tnent  of  lus  military  force  ever  (ince  the  termination -of  the 
j)receding'  war.  Lord  Mornington,  the  Govemor-generil,  as 
foon  as  he  was  apprized  of  Tippoo's  proceedings,  ftrengthened 
the  alliances  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  ordered  the  Coromandel  and  Bombay  armies  to  afTemble  in 
force*  After  fome  correfpondence  with  Tippoo,  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  time,  operations  were  commenced.  Tippoo's 
armies  were  repeatedly  defeated ;  and  at  laft,  on  the  fouith  of 
May,  17991  Seringapatara,  his  capital,  was  taken  by  aflault,and 
the  Sultan  was  flain.  His  dominions  were  divided  among  the 
Company,  the  Ni:^m,  the  Mahrattas,  and  an  infant  reprefen- 
tatlve  of  the  old  rajahs  of  Myfore,  to  whom  the  original  terri-, 
tory  of  his  anceftors  was  allotted.  A  liberal  provifion  was  alfo 
made  for  the  children,  relations,  and  dependents  of  the  fallen 
prince*  It  was  hoped  that  the  downfall  of  this  formidable  and  ' 
inveterate  enemy  would  infure  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  , 
Company's  poflei&ons  in  the  fouth  part  of  India,  but  they  were 
even  by  fuccefs  brought  in  conta£l  with  the  Mahrattas,  a 
nation  whofe  valour,  or  rather  ferocity,  forms  a  ftriking  con- 
traft  to  the  mild  and  fubmiflive  temper  of  the  other  Hindoos, 
whofe  chief  employment  is  warfare,  whofe  warfare  is  plunder 
and  defolatibn,  and  whom  the  great  Moguls,  when  in  tlie 
zenith  of  their  power,  were  never  able  to  fubdue. 
..  Troops  sent  to  Egypt.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  French 
exp^ition  to  Egypt,  headed  by  Bonaparte,  was  formed  in  fur- 
therance of  the  views  of  Tippoo  to  deftroy  the  Britifli  com- 
merce and  afcendancy^  and  accordingly  the  Company  joined 
tbeir  endeavours  with  thofe  of  the  country  at  large  for  theex- 
pulfion  of  the  enemy,  by  fending-  a  large  body  of  fepoys  to  the 
£cene  of  a£lion. 

Ship  Building  in  India.  Before  the  Company  became 
poflefled  of  territory  in  Indhi,  the  people  refiding  there  in  their 
fervice  were  few,  their  fol©  employment  being  the  admmiftra- 
tion  of  commercial  affairs ;  and  the  few  moderate  fortunes, 
acquired  by  the  induftry  of  many  years,  were  remitted 
in  bills  drawn  upon  the  Company.  Immediately  after  the 
acquifition  of  the  territorial  revenue,  many  new  departments 
of  office  became  neceflary,  and  the  number  of  the  Company's 
Servants  was  confequently  much  augmented.  At  that  time,  many 
of  them  became  fuddenly  poflefied  of  prodigious  wealth  j  and,  the 
Company's  hills  not  being  fufficient  for  the  remittance  of  the 
-whole  of  it,  a  great  deal  was  brought  to  Europe  by  f<)reign 
vefleis.  Hence  originated  a  clandeftine  connexion  with  the 
foreign  companies,  which  was  confidered  injurious  to  that  of 
England.     It  was  the  prof efled. intention  of  the  a3  of  1793  to 
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remedy  diis  abufe  by  opening  a  legitimate  chinnel  of  caofefi^ 
ance  for  the  property  acquired  by  Britifli  fubjeAs  in  In<Ua,  to 
'  tliat  the  whole  trade,  truly  founded  upon  Britifh  capital,  m^^ 
be  brought  to  London,  and  alfo  to  open  to  the  manufaAurers 
of  Great  Britain  an  extended  vent  for  their  goods  in  India, 
where  it  was  alleged  much  larger  quantities  might  be  confumed 
than  are  carried  out  by  the  Company.  Thefe  purpbfes  it  was 
conceiTed  might  be  accompliihed  by  allowing  individuals  in 
India  to  fend  Indian  commodities  to  London,  and  Britifii  ma« 
nufa£lurers  to  fend  their  fabrics  to  India  in  the  Company's 
Ihips  by  which  the  manufa&urers  might  alfo  import  the  pro- 
duce and  manufa£bures  of  India,  in  return..  As  a  necefiiiiy 
part  of  this  plan,  it  was  ena^d,  that  the  Company's  dvii  fec- 
vants  in  India,  and  alfo  the  free  merchants,  there,  fiiould  be 
authorized  to  z6t  as  agents  in.  this  branch  of  trade.  Thus  was 
the  Company's  monopoly  laid  open  by  law,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  favour  of  the  Britifli  refidents  m  India,  and  the  Britifli  mani»* 
la&urers  at  honje. 

The  manufadurers  fcarcely  ever  fought  to  avsul  themfclvet 
of  their  newly  acquired  privilege  of  becoming  Eaft  India  mer- 
chants ;  but  the  merchants  refiding  in  India,  as'  foon  as  they 
underftood  that  a  legalized  extdnfion  of  their  trade  was  in  tlie 
contemplation  of  the  legiflature,  and  wiAout  waiting  to  ^now 
the  regulations,  built  a  confiderable  number  of  (hips,  whick 
they  propofed  to  employ  in  the  trade  between  India  and  Bag-* 
laxid,  though  Lord  Comwallis,  then  Qovemor-general,  and  Sir 
John  Shore,  his  fucceflbr,  both  informed  them  that  there  could 
not  be  employment  for  their  fliips  in  the  way  that  they  ezpeded* 
In  I795»  when  feven  of  the  largeft  of  the  Company's  (hips  were 
taken  into  His  Majefty's  fervice,  and  the  Company  at  the  fame 
time  ordered  large  quantities  of  rice  to  be  brought  from  India  to 
afford  relief  to  this  country,  when  diftreflcd  by  a  fcarcity  of 
com,  twenty-^feven  of  thofe  India  buUt  fliips  were  talsen  into 
the  Company's  fervice,  at  the  rate^of  i6L  per  ton  for  rice  and 
heavy  and  aoA  for  fine  goods.  All  thefe  veffels  carried 
goods  t9  London  for  account  of  the  private  merchants  fetUed 
in  India,  and  alfo  carried  Britiflt  goods  to  India  for  them.  Tbe 
owners  of  the  India  built  fliips  now  thought  that  diev  had 
reafon  to  believe  them  regularly  eftabHflied  in  die  trade  -,  but  as 
the  emergency  which  called  them  into  employment  no  longer 
eziited,  it  was  ilnpoi&Ue  to  allow  them  to  fuperfede  the  fliips 
built  and  equipped  in  a  fupcripr  manner  exprefsly  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  Company,  which  they  were  under  engagements  to 
employ  for  a  ftipulated  number  of  voyages.  The  merchants, 
dilappointed  of  getting  their  flups  into  the  trade,  made  grievous 
cowf^miu  of  tbe  heavy  freight  and  many  haidfliips  put  upon 
13  .  them 
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fSysm  by  the  Onnpany's  regulations.  Thef  did  not  alkge  that 
any  of  the  grievances  they  complained  of  were  infra^lions  of 
the  9,0:  of  1793  $  nor  could  it^be  denied,  that  many  deviations 
from  the  provifions  of  that  zGt  had  been  made"  in  their  favoar^ 
but  they  now  changed  their  ground,  and  advanced  new  claims 
which  had  not  been  thought  of,  or  at  lead  not  brought  forward 
when  thata£):  was  under  the  confideration  of  parliament.  It 
i^  beyond  the  fcope  of  this  work  to  detail  all  the  allegations 
and  arguments  which  were  made  ufe  of  on  both  fides  of  this 
very  important  queftion.  Great  names  may  be  cited  as  favours 
iag  each  fide,  but  the  purpofes  of  the  innovation  fucceeded  to 
a  confiderable  degree. 

Ac(^visiTiON  OF  THS  Cabnatic.  .  The  connexion  of  the 
Madras  government  with  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  which 
began  in  I75i>  was  kept  up  with  him  and  his  fucceflbrs,  by  the 
Craipany's  (forces  protefting  them  againft  their  enemies^  aod 
particularly  againft  the  reiterated  attempts  of  Hyder  Ally  and 
his  fon  Tippoo.  As  a  fixed  compenfation  for  the  ezpence  thus 
incurred  by  the  0>mpany>  the  Nabob  Wallajah,  in  1 787,  bound 
lumfelf  and  his  fuccefTors  to  pay  fifteen  lacks  of  ftar  pagodas 
(eight  fliUUngs  fterling  each)  annually  into  the  treafury  at 
MsMdras ;  but,  as  many  individuals  alfo  had  claims  upon  the 
Nabob  for  money  lent  to-  him,  or  for  other  confiderations,  am} 
Jbys  found  himfelf  unable  to  discharge  all  demands,  Earl  Com- 
wallts,  in  July,  17929  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  him,  by 
which  the  Company  became  bound  to  keep  up  conftantly  a  fiuf- 
ficieqt  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Carnatic,  and  aocapted 
the  Nabob's  obligation  to  pay  only  nine  lacks  of  pagodas  an* 
nuaUy,  iaftead  oi  fifteen  i  and  aUb  the  further  fCun  of  625,105 
pagodas  for  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  his  debts,  to  be  paid 
annttidly  till  the  whole  fiiouid  be  completely  liquidated*  In 
virtue  of  this  agreement,  the  Company's  government  took  updtt 
them,  not  edaly  to  make  the  payments  to  his  private  creditors, 
bat  Mo  to  weigh  the  validity  and  adjuft  the  amount  of  their 
claims,  ttnny  of  which  were  of  a  difputable  nature.  For  thefe 
purpofes  the  Nabob  put  the  Company  in  ppfleflion  of  a  large 
traA  of  his  country,  the  revenue  of  which  they  were  to  collet 
*  aod  emj^loy  according  to  the  treaty,  which  wais  guaranteed  by 
the  Britifh  parliament.  In  1 801,  the  Nabob  Azeem-ul-Dowlah> 
the  grandfon  of  Wallajah^  made  over  to^the  Company  the  entiiv 
pofileffiott  and  government  of  the  Camatic,  rdferving  to  himfelf 
the  title  and  dignity  of  Nabob,  and  one»-fifth  part  of  the  net 
vevenue  for  ^e  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  family,  befides  jagi* 
hires  (or  pen^ns)  aUotted  to  his  Undred  and  othefs»  andfevenl 
payments  to  charitable  eRablifliments,  the  Company  nnder« 
taking  to  fuppiofrt  a  (tiffictent  military  force  for  the  proteAioii 
-     *  »   ."  >  of 
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of  the  country,  and  for  the  honorary  guard  of  bis  perfon'and 
palace.  In  confequence  of  thefe-ftipulations,  the  Company  now 
ftand  in  the  place  of  the  Nabob  with  refpe£t  to  fuch  of  the 
private  debts  as  ftill  remain  unfettled,  amounting,  as  ftated  by 
the  clslimants,  to  5,6005000/.  flerling,  mod  of  which  are  £nd 
to  be  of  about  forty  years*  Handing.  In  order  to  bring  thefe 
matters  to  a  final  fettlement»  the  Company,  with  concurrence 
of  the  claimants,  in  July,  1805,  appointed  three  gentlemen  to 
be  commii&oners  for  inveftigating  the  claims,  and  afcertaimng 
the  fum  diie  to  each  perfon. 

Death  of  Shah  Aulum.  On  the  19th  of  November,  r  805, 
this  fovereign,  nominally  one  of  the  greateft,  but  in  reality  per- 
haps the  moil  degraded  and  abjeA  in  the  world,  died  at  Delhi. 
In  1788,  he  had  been  made  prifoner  by  Gholam  Khaudur,  the 
commander  of  his  own  little  army,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  plun- 
dered his  treafures,  and  infulted  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  wicked  fervant  was  put  to  death  by  Scindia,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  immediately  took  pofleflion  of  the 
territory  allotted  for  the  fupport  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  thenceforth  kept  him  in  the  moil  miferable  mdigence.  He 
was  afterward  in  the  cuftody  of  General  Perron,  a  Frenchman, 
who  held  an  independent  fovereignty  in  his  own  hands,  but 
who  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Mogul. 
In  September,  1803,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Englifh,  and 
an  honourable  fupport  was  allotted  to  him,  which  continued 
during  his  life,  and  is  dill  enjoyed  by  his  family. 

Mahratta  War.  In  1802,  the  Company's  governments  m 
India  were  drawn  into  a  war  againft  fome  of  the  Mahratta 
princes ;  by  th^  vidlorious  termination  of  which,  in  1805,  a  very 
confiderable  addition  was  made  to  their  territories. 
•  Trade  Opened.  It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  without 
aftonifhment  the  progrefs  of  the  government  in  India,  origi- 
nating in  a  mere  toleration  for  trading  purpofes,  and  growing 
in  fo  (hort  a  fpace  of  time  to  an  abfolute  dominion  over  an 
extenfive  tra£l  of  country,  peopled  with  more  than  forty  mil- 
lions of  native  inhabitants.  The  queftion  of  an  open  trade 
with  this  vaft  dominion  had  long  engaged  a  great  portion  of 
attention  both  in  the  legiflature'and  in  die  public,  when;  on  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  four  zSts  were  pafled  of  the 
higheft  importance  to  the  Company  and  the  public 

By  the  firft  of  thefe,  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155.  the  territorial  poC- 
fei&ons  in  India,  with  the  late  acquifitiohs  on  the  continent 
of  Alia,  or  in  any  ifland  north  of  the  equator,  are  to  remain  in 
the  government  of  the  Eafl:  India  Company  for  twenty  years^ 
from  the  loth  of  April,  18 14.  The  Company  have  df6  the 
exclufive  motiopoly  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Cmn^  for  the  like 
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tetm  of  years.  Pritate  traders,  fubje&s  of  His  Majefty,  in 
the  united  kingdom,  may  export  goods  to  any  port  or  places 
wkhin  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  provided  the  return 
cargoes  are  fent  to  fuch  ports  only  in  Gr^at  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  (hall  be  fpecified  by  an  order  of  His  Majefty  in  council  in 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  council  in 
Ireland.' 

Ships  in  the  private  trade  fliall  not  proceed  to  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  die  Company's  charter  on  the  continent  of 
Afia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  town  of  Malacca,  or  to  any 
of  their  iflands  lying  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  or  to  their 
fa£bory  of  Bencoolen,  without  a  licence  from  the  Court  of  Di-t 
re£bors ;  nor,  unlefs  fpecially  authorifed,  to  any  places  except  one 
of  their  principal  fettlements  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George, 
Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Ifland.  Special  licences  to  be 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Diredors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  Controul.  No  (hips  to  proceed  further  to  the  norths 
ward  than  1 1  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  64th  and 
150th  degrees  eaft  longitude  from  Londbn  (except  the  ports 
and  places  already  mentioned)  without  a  licence  from  the  Board 
of  Controul.  No  (hip  orvefiel,  whofe  regiftered  meafurement 
is  not  lefs  than  350  tons,  except  packets. 

Perfons  deiirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in  India,  may^ 
on  application,  obtain  a  certificate  for  that  purpofe  from  the 
Court  of  Diredors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Controul ;  and,  fo  long  as  they  (hall  conduct  themfelves  pro- 
perly, (hall  be  entitled  to  the  countenance  and  protedion  of 
the  feveral  governments  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's 
charter.  All  perfons,  on  their  arrival,  (hall  be  fubjeA  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Company's  local  governments.  If  any  fuch 
perfon  (hall  fo  condu^  himfelf  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
governments  in  India  refpeflively,  to  have  forfeited  his  claim  to 
their  countenance  and  protection,  his  certificate  of  re(idence 
may,  by  their  order,  be  declared  void  i  and  fuch  perfon  (hall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  perfon  refiding  there  without 
licence  or  authority.  No  perfon  whofe  certificate  (hall  have 
been  void,  as  above  mentioned,  (hall  be  liable  to  any  profecu« 
tion  for  refiding  in  India  without  a  licence,  until  two  months 
after  notice  of  fuch  order,  by  publication  in  the  Prefidency 
Gazette,  or  by  a  copy  of  fuch  order  left  with  the  £iid  perfon. 
No  Briti(h  fubje£l  (hall  refide  within  the  limits  of  theCompany'a 
charter,  from  the  loth  of  April,  1814,  unlefs  authorifed  by  law* 
or  by  a  licence  or  certificate  from  the  Court  of  DireAorst* 
The  governor-general,  or  governor  of  any  of  the  prefi- 
denctes,  may,  by  fpecial  licence^  authorile  the  refidence  of  any 
Briti(h  fubjed  within  the  faid  limits  until  the  pleafuxre  of  the 
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Court  of  DireAors  fliall  be  known.  Tim  Board  of  Contropl 
majs  by  licence  ia^.writing,  authorife  any  perfon  to  proceed  to 
and  refide  at  any  place  more  to  the  northward  than  1 1  degrees 
of  foath  latitude,  and  between  the.  64th  and  150th  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  not  being  upon  the  contineni 
eS  Afia,  between  the  river  Indus  and  the  town  of  Malacca  in- 
clufive,  nor  in  any  ifland  under  the  Company's  government  lyi^g 
north  of  the  equator,  nor  at  the  Company's  fa&ory  at  Bencoolen 
nor  at  China. 

Britifli  fubje£t8  may  proceed  to  and  refide  at  any  place  fitnatie 
more  to  the  fouthward  than  eleven  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  or 
more  to  the  weftward  than  fixty-four  degrees,  or  more  to  the 
eaftward  than  i  jo  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  London,  for 
any  lawful  purpofes,  without  a  licence. 

If  any  Britilb  fubje£is,  other  than  fuch  as  (hall  be  licenced 
by  the  Company,  (hall,  during  the  further  term  hereby  granted, 
faii  or  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  C<»npany's  charter;  fuch 
perfons  fliall  be  deemed  to  have  unlawfully  traded  there,  and» 
together  widi  all  others  concerned,  the  ihips,  goods,  treafui^ 
&c.  found  on  board,  (hall  be  fubje£b  to  the  like  pen^ttes,  for- 
feitures, and  methods  of  fuit,  as  are  contamed  in  die  zGts  of  the 
33d  of  the  King,  or  in  any  zGt  in  force  for  fecuring  the  rights 
of  the  Company,  and  reftraining  clandeftme  and  illicit  trade. 

Upon  information  of  fuch  an  o£Fence  being  exhibited  by  the 
il^^vocate-general,  or  other  principal  law  officer  of  the  CompaBy* 
in  any  of  the  fupreme  courts  at  any  of  the  prefidendes,  tn^ 
offender  (hall,  on  proof  thereof  ,  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  aooo 
rupees  j  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  ofience,  a  fine .  not  exceeding 
4000  nlipees ;  and  in  each  cafe  be  imprifoned  until  the  fine  be 
p&id.  Such  fubje^l  offending  after  conviction,  may  be  pvofiecuted 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  or  fent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Eingdaou 
'  By  the  54th  Geo.  III.  c.  34.  Briti(h  fubjeds  may  trade 
tD  any  intermediate  port  or  place  between  the  United  Ejngdom 
and  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  fituate 
In  North  and  South  America,  (except  any  Britiih  colony  in 
America),  and  to  the  Ifland  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Cape 
de  Verds  Iflands,  the  Ifland  of  Saint  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  take  on  board  any  goods  which  can  be  legally 
carried  from  any  of  fuch  intermediate  ports  or  plac^>.  Briiilh 
fub|e6):s  may  alfo  carry  on  trade  in  (hips  navigated  accordii^ 
to  Jaw,  diredly  or  circuitoufly,  between  all  ports  .and  places 
wldiin  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  except  the  dominions 
of'  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Two  othefT  ftatutes  confirm  the  right  of  fliipa  notbuik  in 
Gffeat  Britain  to  enter  into  trade,  and  fix  the  duties  on  goods 
imported j  and.' diodes  of  paying  theou  The  (Utntes  cont»n 
lAany  other  highly  important  r^ulations, 
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In  the  preceding  pages,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  go- 
▼emment  of  India  have  been  narrated  at  fo  much  length,  that 
noYcrj  detailed  defcription  of  the  government  and  eftaUilb- 
ments  at  home  will  be  required. 

Board  of  Coktroul.  The  conftitution  of  this  board  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  compofed  of  a  prefident  and 
ekven  other  members ;  and  has  a  fecretary,  an  affiftant,  an 
accountant,  with  proper  clerks  and  other  officers.  Its  eflabUlh- 
ment  is  at  Whitehall. 

Directors.  The  direftors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  of 
whom  fix  retire  every  year,  but  are  re-eligible  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. They  are  under  the  prefidency  of  a  chairman  and 
deputy  ehairman,  each  appointed  for  a  year.  The  diredors 
are  formed  into  committees  under  the  following  heads  :  -^  Ac- 
counts^ buying  and  wafehoufcs,  civil  college,  correfpondence', 
government  troops  and  (lores,  houfe,  law-fuits,  Ubrary,  mill-' 
tary  fund,  military  feminary,  private  trade,  (hipping,  ftud,  and 
treafury.  Of  thefe  committees  different  diredors  are  meni- 
bers,  but  the  chairman  and  his  deputy  are  members  of  theni 
all.  Their  duties  are  fufficiently  denoted  by  their  appella^ 
tions. 

East  India  Hovbe.  The  ancient  hall  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  being  too  fmall  for  the  tranfa£lion  of  their  extenfive 
bufinefs,  a  houi^  was  erected  about  1725  in  Leadenhall-ftreet, 
v^ich  they  hold  in  fee-fimple.  About  the  year  1 788,  it  became 
again  neceiTary  to  enlarge  this  building :  meafures  were  taken 
for  acquiring  the  property  in  the  adjacent  houfes  and  land,  and 
particularly  in  Lime-ilreet.  The  buildings  were  chiefly  of 
lath  and  plafter,  and  occupied  in  various  ways  by  difierent 
teitaats.  When  the  Company  had  determined  to  eitend  their 
hoofe  eaftward,  it  became  neceiTary  to  obtain  an  ad:  for  that 
purpoie ;  and  after  feveral  years  labour,  arofe  a  mofl  magnifi^ 
cent  edifiee.  The  centre  has  a  portico,  with  fix  Ionic  pillars 
fluted.  The  friese  is  fculptured  with  various  antiqlie  orna- 
ments ',  and  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  con¥ains  a  crowd 
of  emblematic  figures,  relating 'to  their  commerce,  protefted 
by  His  Majefty>  who  is  reprefented  in  alto  rtfli^to,  extending 
over  them  a  (hield,  held  in  his  right  hand.  'On  the  point  (^ 
Ae  pediment,  a  ftatue  of  Britannia.  On  the  eafl  corner,  a 
figure  of  Afia  on  a  dromedary  \  and  at  the  weft,  one  of  Europe. 
l*ofe  are  air  very  excellent.  The  bafement  is  trvAf  pro- 
portioned, aftid  the  windows  are  arched ;  but  Ao(e  above  ^ 
not.    The  principal  entvance  ^itider  the  pofticO  hsL9  a  haiidfome 
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pediment  over  it,  and  two  windows  on  each  fide.  From  tbe 
hall  a  long  paflage  extends  fouthward,  on  die. left  fide  of  which 
are  feveral  apartments,  occupied  by  clerks :  it  is  terminated  by 
a  court,  whofe  fides  are  offices  of  various  defignadons.  In  it  are 
two  brafs  guns,  brought  from  the  arfenal  of  Tippoo,  remarkable 
for  their  length,  and  the  tigers'  heads  on  them ;  the  muzzles 
exhibit  the  extended  jaws  of  that  ferocious  animal,  extremely 
well  executed.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  entry  is  the  court- 
room, a  moft  fuperb  apartment.  The  chimney-piece  on  the 
eaft  wall  is  of  fine  marble,  and  almoft  covers  that  fide.  Two 
caryatides  of  ftatuary,  on  pedeftals  of  veined  marble,  richly 
ornamented,  fupport  the  cornice,  which,  with  the  brackets  and 
other  fculptures,  are  white.  Directly  over  the  fire-place  is  a 
tablet  of  white  marble,  and  on  it  the  following  defign  in  bat- 
relief.  Britannia  fitting  on  a  globe  under  a  rock  on  the  fea^ 
Ihore,  looking  eaftward  i  her  right  arm  leaning  on  a  flueldy 
with  the  Union  Crofs,  holding  a  trident  in  her  left  hand  :  her 
head  adorned  with  a  roftral  crown:  emblems  of  fovereignty 
and  victory  at  fea.  Behind  Britannia,  two  boys ;  one  leaning 
on  a  cornucopia,  looking  up  to  her;  and  the  other  playing 
with  the  riches  lowing  from  it :  emblems  of  the  advantages 
that  accr^ie  from  trade  and  navigation  to  pofterity.  Before 
Britannia  are  three  female  figures,  reprefenting  India,  Afia,  and 
Africa.  Near  the  ihore  an  old  river  god,  reprefenting  the 
Thames,  leaning  on  his  urn.  The  Compan/s  arms  are  jdaced 
over  the  whole,  with  ftuccoed  ornaments  on  each  fide.  The 
doors^  decorations,  mirrors,  and  pi&ures,  are  equally  beautifnl 
and  well  adapted. 

The  foutb-eaft  door  opens  into  a  fmaH  committee-Toom. 
The  ^reat  north  door  opens  to  the  old  fale-room,  the  weft  end  of 
^hich  is  circular ;  and  over  the  chair  a  flcy  light.  A  confideraUe 
flight  pf  ftc;p8  afcends  eaftward,  for  the  accommodation  of  bidr 
ders.  On  the  platform  at  the  top,  is  a  doric  colonades-tfae 
intercolumniations  guarded  by  baluftrades.  This  room  receives 
additional  light  from  feveral  windows  on  the  north  fide.  Tlie 
room  for  the  committee  of  correfpondence  is  large,  and  fjplen* 
didly  fitted  up.  A  new  fale-room  has  been  erected  at  tbe  eaft 
end  of  the  building,  which  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling. 
,  Tbe  Company's  architedis  were  Meflrs.  Jupp  and  Holland. 
The  upper  part. of  the  building  contains  nothing  to  defcribe. 
One  vaft  chamber  is  a  repofitory  of  their  books,  which  amount  to 
an  aftonifliing  number,  and  are  ranged  in  prefles  projecting  into 
the  midft  of  the  room.  ,  ^ 

.  Warehousbs.  The  warehoufes  extend  from  New-ftreet, 
fottth^aft,  almoft  to  Houndfditch.  When  they  were  begun, 
a  ftone  was  placed  in  the  comer  houfe  of  the  above  an4 
BiOiopfgate-ftreeu,  infcribed,  <^Th^  wall,  93  feet  inlength  from 
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eaft  to  weft)  and  from  the  face  of  this  ftone  eighteen  inofaee  iii 
fttbftance,  is  the  property  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  Erected 
at  the  fole  charge  of  the  Company,  May  26,  1776.  At  the  fame 
dme  the  ground  eighteen  feet  fouth  from  this  (tone,  which  had 
been  purchafed  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  was  given  to  the 
pablic,  for  widening  the  entrance  into  this  ftreet/'  Thele 
warehoufes  have  grand  fronts  of  federal  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  weftem  fide  next  BiOiopfgate-ftreet^  confifts  of  a  body  and 
two  wings.  The  bafement  at  each  end  is  ruftic ;  and  there  are 
no  windows  in  the  building,  except  in  this  part.  A  neat  comict 
and  coping  finifh  the  top  ;  and  the  wings  are  ornamented  with 
blank  doric  windows  and  pediments.  The  arch  of  entrance  is 
in  the  fouth  wing,  whence  they  extend  up  the  fouth  fide  of 
New-ftreet.  The  body  of  this  part  retires  from  the  ftreet,  and 
the  wings  are  connected  by  a  ftrong  wall,  with  ruftic  gates.  The 
great  height  of  the  buildings,  the  number  of  ftories,  multitudes 
of  windows,  and  curious  cranes  for  hoifting  the  goods,  all  create 
furprife  and  wonder.  Two  handfome  houfes  terminate  the 
warehoufes  near  Houndfditch,  in  which  the  officers  that  govern 
diem  refide.  Between  them  is  a  fine  gateway.  Several  wretched 
ftreets,  and  fome  hundreds  of  habitations,  were  removed  to  carry 
on  thofe  works.  The  fpace  of  pure  air  thus  obtained  muft  be 
of  eflential  fervice  in  fuch  a  neighbourhood. 

Officers.  It  would  be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to  attempt 
a  lift  of  the  officers  employed  to  carry  on  this  great  concern. 
Among  the  principal  are  the  fecretary,  with  his  deputy,  the 
examiner  of  Indian  correfpondence,  the  treafurer,  the  account* 
ant-general,  the  accountants  in  the  different  departments,  and 
the  clerks  to  the  feveral  committees ;  there  are  various  other 
officers,  and  many  clerks  employed  under  them.  The  beft» 
notion  of  the  large  number  of  perfons  engaged  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  India  Houfe,  including  the  labourers,  may 
be  derived  from  the  fad,  that  during  the  late  wars,  they  formed, 
three  entire  regiments  of  infantry,  and  His  Majeft^  was  fo  fatis<- 
fied  with  their  quality  and  appearance,  that  he  gracioufiy  allowed 
them  to  ufe  fix  pieces  of  artillery. 

Docks.  The  ihips  employed  by  the  Eaft  India  Company. 
being  larger  than  thofe  in  any  other  trade,  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  many  miles  below  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  properly 
the  harbour  of  London  \  and  their  cargoes  being  of  great  value 
and  national  importance,  the  depredations  to  which  they  were 
ezpofed,  were  felt  as  a  ferious  evil  by  the  Company  and  the 
owners  of  the  (hips,  and  alfo  by  the  government^in  the  defal- 
cation of  the  revenue,  which  the  embezzled  goods  ought  to 
have  paid.  The  uie  of  fufficient  wet  docksy  in  which  the  ibn>s 
laay  be  loaded  and  unloaded}  beuig  judged  die  only  remedy  foe 
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the  erili  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  incorporated  a»  z  joint 
ftock  companyi  with  a  capital  of  sooyooo/.)  and  with  power  to 
enlarge  it  as  far  as  30o>ooo/.  if  neCeflaryi  for  the  porpofe  of  coiw 
Ambling  wet  docks  inclofed  by  proper  walls  and  ditcheSy  and 
communicating  with  the  river  Thames^  to  be  appropriated 
fiblely  to  the  &ips  in  the  India  trade.  The  bufinefs  of  tbia 
conapany  is  conducted  by  thirteen  Diredors,  of  whom  four 
mui):  be  DireAors  of  the  £aft  India  Company.  Their  proits' 
are  reftridled  to  ten  per  cent.)  and  they  muft  not  engage  in 
building  or  .repairing  {hip3>  nor  be*  any  M'ay  concerned  iir 
(hipping.  They  are  entitled  to  receive  a  duty  of  fourteen 
fhiitings  for  every  ton  of  the  regiftered  meafurement  of  each 
Brttilh-built  (hip,  and  twelve  (hillings  per  ton  for  India-built 
veffels  navigated  by  Lafcars.  The  hatches  of  every  (hip  arriYing 
from  India  or  China  muft  be  locked  down  before  her  arrival 
at  Gravefend ;.  and  the  captain,  or  one  of  the  two  officers  next 
to  him  in  command,  mull  remain  on  board  till  (he  is  moored 
in  the  docks,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  The  Company  are  required  to  provide 
covered  waggons  or  caravans,  fecurely  locked,  for  conveyiog^ 
dieir  goods  from  the  docks  to  their  wareholufes.  Thefe  segu- 
latioiis,  with  many  others  of  inferior  general  importance,  were 
enaded  by  parliament  in  the  years  1803  and  i8o6.  ^ASt^ 
43  Geo.  III.,  c.  126 }  46  Geo.  III.  c.  1 13.3  The  docks  have 
been  completed  according  to  the  propofed  plan,  and  are  found 
beneficial  to  all  concerned  with  them*  Of  this  undertaking 
fome  further  notice  occurs  in  vol.  iii.  p.  472. 

Hertford  Collboe.  From  the  days  of  Lord  Clive  until 
very  lately,  the  want  of  proper  inftru£lion  to  young  men  fent 
out  to  India,  in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  was  the  fre-> 
quent  fubjefl  of  remonftrance  and  complaint.  The  Company^ 
with  their  ufual  zeal,  fpirit  and  munificence,  undertook  to 
remedy  the  eyil ;  and  for  that  purpofe  have  founded  and  com- 
pleted, near  the  town  of  Henford,  a  moft  niagnificent  efia<» 
blifliment  for  the  education  of  perfons  intended  for  civil,  em- 
ploy }  and  the  legiilature  has  declared,  by  the  ftatute55Gco.  III. 
already  fo  much  cited,  that  the  Court  of  Dire£tors,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Controul^  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  college.  The  Lord 
Bi(hop*of  London  is  empowered  to  exercife  vifitatorial  power 
and  jurifdi£lion. 
•  AoMiaeiON.  In  the  firft  place,  as  the  introdu£lion  to  this 
college  is  with  a  view  to  the  civil  fervice,  it  is  neceflary  to  note^ 
that  by  a  refolution  of  the  Court  of  Diredlors  of  the  9tiiof 
Attguft,  1809,  any  perfon  who  (hall  be  nominated  to  a  fitu- 
ation,  either  civil  or  military,  and  (hall  have  obtained  fock  m* 
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minatioii  in  oonfequence  ol  purchale>  or  agreement  to  purcha(e> 
or  of  anj  corrupt  practice  whatever,  eidier  direet  or  indirei^i 
by  himfelf  or  hj  any  other  perfon,  with  or  without  his  privity, 
ihall  be  rejefted  from  the  fervice  of  the  Company,  and  ordered 
back  to  England*  if  he  (hall  have  proceeded  to  India  before 
a  difcovery  of  fudi  corrupt  practice  be  made:  and  if  fuch 
fituation.dball  have  been  fo  corruptly  procured  by  himfelf,  or 
with  his  privity,  he  (hall  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  that 
or  any  other  fituation  whatever  in  the  faid  fervice;  Provided 
always,  that  if  a  fair  difciofure  of  any  corrupt  tranfadion  or 
practice,  of  the  nature  before  defcribed,  wherein  any  Director 
faaa  been  concerned,  fhall  be  voluntarily  made  by  the  party  or 
parties  engaged  in  the  fame  with  fuch  Director,  the  appoint 
ment  thereby  procured  {hall  be  confirmed  by  the  Court. 

No^candidate  can  be  nominated  until  he  has  completed  the 
fixteenth  year  of  his  age  :  and  no  perfon  who  has  been  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  has  been  expelled  from  any  place  of  educatioti, 
will  be  nominated  to  the  college.  The  nomination  muft  be  by 
a  Dive&or,  to  whom  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  candidate 
muft  addrefs  a  letter,  ui  a  prefcribed  form  ;  and  as  bv  the  aA 
33  Geo.  ill.  no  perfon  can  be  appointed  a  writer  wnofe  age 
exceeds  twenty-two  ye^rs,  and  by  the  zQt  of  the  53d  Geo.  lU. 
all  ftudents  for  the  college  muft  remain  there  four  terms, 
confequently,  no  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  twenty  can  be 
nominated  as  a  ftudent.  Certifica^s  are .  required  of  the  time 
and  place  of  birth,  which  muft  be  verified  by  affidavits.  The ' 
candidates  are  alfo  to  produce  certificates  from  the  perfons  under 
wiiom.tbey  have  received  their  educatiorf^  ftating  the  nature  of 
that  education,  and  the  proficiency  they  have  made)  and  alfo 
certifying  as  to  their  mental  ability,  difpofition  and  charadier. 
They  are  interrogated  in  an  open  committee  of  college  as  to 
their  character,  connexions,  and  qualifications.  They  are  ex- 
amined in  the  claffics  and  arithmetic  ;  and  if  they  are  not  found 
to  poflels  a  competent  knowledge  of  at  leaft  two  of  the  Latin 
claffics,  the  eafier  parts  of  the  Greek  teftament,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  as  well  as  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  * 
together  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fra£tions,  are  remanded  uiw 
til  the  commencement  of  the  next  term.  MifconduA  of  ftu- 
dents at  college  is  attended  with  expulfion  ;  and  thofe  who  do 
not  pafs  with  credit  the  final  examination,  cannot  be^dmitted 
into  the  civil  fervice.  No  perfon  expelled  can  be  admitted 
into  any  line  of  the  Company's  fervice. 

There  are  two  tenns  in  a  year :  the  one  extending  from  the 
iptb  of  January  to  the  31ft  of  May;  the  other  from  the 
27th  July  to  the  aift  of  December.  One  hundred  guineas  per 
i  are  paid  for  each  ftudent,  one  moiety  at  the  beginning 
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of  each  term,  befides  books  and  ftationery>  and  ten  guineas  m 
leaving,  for  the  ufe  of  the  philofophicai  apparatus  and  library. 

By  the  55th  of  the.King,  the  Court  of  Direflors  (hall  not  ap>- 
point  any  perfon  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer,  unlefs  he  ihaU 
have  been  duly  entered  at  the  collegei  and  ihall  have  refided 
there  four  terms.  No  order  for  the  appointment  of  any  officer 
or  principal  of  the  faid  college,  or  head  mafter  of  the  military 
feminary,  can  be  valid,  until  approved  by  the  Board  of  Controul ; 
and  every  fpiritual  perfon  holding  the  fituation  of  principal  or 

Erofeflbr  in  the  faid  college  is  exempted  from  refidenceon  any 
enefice  of  which  he  may  be  poflefled. 
The  college  is  under  the  direAion  of  a  principal,  profeflbrs  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  claffical  and  general  lite^ 
rature,  hiftory  and  political  economy,  general  polity  and  the 
laws  of  England,  Hindft  literature  and  hiftory  of  A&i,  Arabic^ 
Perfian,  and  Hindftftanni  literature,  with  writing-mafters  for 
the  different  languages,  and  other  proper  inftru6lors. 

On  a  ftudent's  appointment  to  be  a  writer,  a  legal  inftm* 
ment  is  to  be  entered  into  by  fome  one  perfon  (to  be  approved 
by  the  Court  of  DireQors),  binding  himfelf  to  pay  the  fum  of 
3000/.  as  liquidated  damages  to  the  Company,  for  breach  of 
a  covenant.to  be  entered  into,  that  the  ftudent's  nomination  has 
^bt  been  in  any  way  bought,  or  fold,  or  exchanged  for  ^y 
thing  convertible  into  a  pecuniary  benefit. 

CoLUBGE  School.  Befide  this  college,theCompanypatronile 
a  fchool  fubordinate  to  it,  and  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  principal,  into  which  boys  may  be  admitted  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  which  they  are  taught  the  elements  of  general 
learning,  and  fuch  other  accomplifliments  as  are  the  ufual  ob- 
je£ts  of  inftruflion  in  the  larger  feminaries  of  this  country. 
Efpecial  attention  is  paid  alfo  to  fuch  parts  of  education  as 
may  ferve  to  qualify  diem  for  public  bufinefs,  and  for  die 
higner  departments  of  commercial  life.  Although  this  fchool  is 
defigned  as  introdudiory  to  the  college^  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the  Company  is  pledged  to  make  it  the  fole  medium 
of  an  appointment  to  tne  college  itfelf ;  but  yet  the  advantages 
of  uniform  and  confiftent  inltrudion  are  too  obvious  to  be 
pointed  out.  To  the-head  mafter  of  this  fchool,  the  annual 
fum  of  feventy  guineas  is  paid  for  each  pupil  above  the  age  o£ 
ten  years,  and  fifty  guineas  for  each  under  that  age  i  which 
fums,  without  any  additional  charge,  include  inftru^ions  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  languages,  writings  arithmetic} 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  dancing.  A  few  pupils'  of  a  more 
'  advanced  age  are  received  at  one  hundred  guineas,  to  whom 
fosse  fuperior  accommodations  are  granted.    Pupils  are  alio 
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qaaliiSted  in  thU  fchool  to  pafs  their  examinations  for  admiflton 
into  the  Company's  military  feminary. 

Military  Seminary.  This  eftablifliment  was  formed  in 
purfuance  of  a  refolution  of  the  Court  of  Dire^lors  of  the 
34th  of  November  18 15)  and  is  placed  at  Addifcombe  in- 
Surry.  There  are  two  regular  admii&ons  annually^  in  the 
months  of  January  and  July^  and  the  cadets  are  not  re-^ 
ceived  at  an  earlier  age  than  fourteen,  nor  at  a  later  period 
than  the  next  admiflion  after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  years.  They  are  required  to  remain  at  the  feminary  four 
terms,  or  two  years,  from  the  date  of  their  a&ually  joining  the 
inftitution  ;  excepting  where  ftudents  may  be  found,  on  public 
examination,  qualified  for  the  fcientific  branches  of  the  pro- 
fefiion  in  lefs  than  four  terms  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  fuch  ftudents 
are  allowed,'  on  proper  certificates,  to  proceed  to  India.  Each 
cadet  muft  bring  with  him  certain  neceflaries.  At  dbe  annual 
public  examination,  at  which  it  is  provided  that  not  lefs  than 
five  members  of  the  feminary  committee  (hall  always  be  pre- 
fent,  it  is  left  to  the  public  examiner  to  recommend  to  the  com- 
mittee the  fele£iion  of  the  numbers  required  for  the  engineers 
and  artillery,  according  to  their  degree  of  talent,  acquirements, 
and  good  condud ;  care  being  taken  to  apprife  him,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  of  the  numbers  a£tually  wanted  for  thofe  corps  1  and 
the  remaining  cadets  to  be  fent  to  the  infantry  line  of  fervice. 
The  cadets  drafted  as  above  for  the  infantry,  take  rank  of  all  other 
cadets  of  the  fame  feafon,  nominated  to  thofe  corps  ;  excepting 
thofe  who  may  have  held  His  Majefty's  commiflion  for  twelve 
months.  Every  cadet  appointed  to  the  feminary  under  this 
fyftcm  is  required  to  pay  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds  into  the 
Company's  treafury,  previous  to  his  admiffion,  and  the  further 
fum  of  thirty  pounds  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  toward  defraying 
the  Company's  annual  expence  incurred  for 'his  board,  lodging, 
and  education.  Every  cadet,  previous  to  his  admiffion  into  the 
feminary,  is  required  to  provide  two  fureties  for  the  due  pay- 
-ment  of  thefe  fums,  and  for  the  reimburfem^nt  of  all  expences 
above  that  amount,  in  the  event  of  his  not  proceeding  to  India 
from  any  of  the  caufes  mentioned  in  the  faid  bond. 

In  confideration  of  the  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  each  cadet 
is  allowed,  during  his  continuance  at  the  feminary,  two  (hil- 
lings and  fixpence  per  week  for  pocket  money,  fupplied  with 
neceflary  clodiing,  books,  ftationery,  drawing  and  mathematical 
inftruments;  and  the  feminary  is  furniflied  with  phUofophical 
ioftruments,  and  the  requifite  apparatus  and  materials  to  purfue 
the  courfes  of  chemical  le£lure8.  The  woollen  clothes  are  of 
f uperfine  cloth.  The  cadets  aifo  have  linen,  when  neceflary  in 
the  opimon  of  the  head  mafter. 

They 
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They  have  a  public  examiner  of  confiderable  rank  in  the 
artillery,  pfofefTors  in  mathematics,  claffics,  fortification  and 
artillery,  "and  oriental  languages,  with  proper  inftru£lorft  in 
French,  drawing,  military  exercifcs,  and  other  ufeful  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Debt  and  Fikakce.  To  treat  on  thefe  fubjeds  in  detail 
would  occupy  a  great  fpace,  and  require  calculations  and  in- 
yeftigations  both  extenfive  and  minute.  Purfuing  a  report  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  this  fubjed  in  i8f  i,  Mr.  Colqa- 
houn,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  the  wealth,  power,  and 
refources  of  the  Briti(h  Empire,  has  given  a  copious  detail ;  the 
refult  is,  that  the  annual  balance  in  favour  of  the  Company, 
might,  in  thofe  difadvantageous  times,  be  eftimated  at 
385,457/.  after  payment  of  the  intereft  on  their  debt,  and  all 
the  charges  of  their  eftablifliments  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
expenditure,  amounting  to  i9)394>979/» :  or,  in  another  view, 
that  the  Company's  debts  were^ 

In  India.  In  England.  TqciL 

Bearing  intereft  27,414,697       7,365,900 
Without  intereft  4,813,165*     6,520,531 

rf  32,227,862  13,886,431  46,114,293 
Their  affets  were,  in  quick  ftock,  comprifing  cafli,  bills  re- 
ceivable, goods,  fait,  opium,  rum^  grain,  cattle,  bonds  and  debts 
of  every  defcription,  &c. ;  and  dead  ftock,  including  bui]ditig«9 
fortifications,  plate,  houfehold  furniture,  plantations^  farmt, 
vefiels,  ftoresj  &c. :  which  were  ftated  as  follows : 

In  India.  In  England.  Total. 

QixiclL    -     -      25,821,587     11,164,955       36,986,542 
Dead      -      *      10,870,132       1,208,020       12,078,152 

afi  36^691,7 19     1 2,372,975       49»o^4^94 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Company  of  2,950,401/. 

On  a  prefumption,  therefore,  fays  the  fame  author,  tint  the 
floating  available  property  of  the  Ccnnpany,  amounting  as  above 
to  36,986,542/.,  could  be  turned  into  monev,  and  applied  with 
convenience  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  above  mentioned  of 
'  46,1 1 4,293/.,  the  debt  due  would  be  reduced,  a&  it  may  be 
virtually  (aid  to  be  reduced,  to  9,127,75 1/.;  aglinft  which  mav 
be  placed,  not  only  the  dead  or  unprodu&ive  property,  which 
coft  ia  sdi  12,078,152/.,  but  alfa  the  annual  amount  ot  die  ter- 
ritorial«and  other  revenues  and  profits  on  trade,  making  in  the 
whole  an  aggregate  of  19,780,436/.  Out  of  vduch  itmay  be 
r^afoaabl;^ /e^pe&ed  that  a  confiderable  furplus  will  axife,  nam 
that  warlike  expeditions  againft  SiuopeaQ  enemies  ate  at  an 
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endj  and  the  power  o(  the  native  princesi  who  have  hitherto 
been  hoftilely  difpofed^  is  either  totally  annihilated,  or  fo  much 
reduced  as  to  hold  out  the  profpe£l  of  a  loQg  period  of  peace 
in  Bcitifh  India ;  thereby  affording  an  opportunity,  not  only  of 
reducing  the  immenfe  military  eitablifliment,  but  alfo  of-  abo- 
liihing  mnch  of  the  enormous  expence  which  attaches  to  the 
civil  inftitutions.  In  fo  far  as  thefe  expences  can  be  dimtniflicd« 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  furplus  revenue  be  augmented. 
And  in  the  operation  of  this  more  economical  fyftem,  a  larger 
proportion  of  &e  annual  profits  of  the  labour  of  the  people  of 
India  muft  center  in  the  parent  ftate  tlian  can  be  expe^ed  from 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  in  the  Company's  fervice,  iiiafmuch 
as  a  confiderable  part  of  the  incomes  of  thefe  individuals  mult  i 
be  expended  in  India.  A  feries  of  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
will  aflFord  time  to  correct  abufes,  and  to  introduce  economy 
and  regularity' into  every  part  of  this  fyftem;  the  refult  of 
which  muft  be,  not  only  a  confiderable  increafe  of  revenue,  but 
alfo  a  great  diminution  of  the  prefent  unexampled  expence^  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

British  India  in  general.  Having  thus  copioufly 
abridged  the  hiftory  and  general  regulations  of  the  Britifli 
poieffions  in  India,  it  remains,  in  the  firft  place,  to  oflfer  a 
view  of  their  fituation,  eftablifhments,  and  government. 

The  great  Empire  which  England  has  eftabliflied  in  the  eaft. 
Colonel  Malcolm  obferves,  will  be  the  theme  of  wonder  to 
fucceeding  ages.  ThA  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  (hould 
have  conquered  and  held  the  vaft  continent  of  India  as  a 
fubjeA  province,  is,  in  itfelf,  a  fad,  which  can  never  be  ftated 
without  exciting  aftonifliment.  But  the  furprife  will  be  in^ 
creafed,  when  it  is  added,  that  this  great  conqueft  was  madCf 
not  by  the  coUe£live  force  of  the  nation,  but  by  a  company  of 
merchants,  who,  originally  vefted  with  a  charter  of  exdiravft 
commerce,  and  with  the  privilege  and  right  to  proteft  their 
property,  and  to  retaliate  attack,  were  in  a  few  years  hurried^ 
by  the  enterprife  and  ambition  of  their  agents,  tne  hoftile  and 
rival  fpirit  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  weaknefs 
and  perfidy  of  the  princes  of  Afia,  to  whom  they  became,  from 
their  encroachments  or  their  riches,  an  obje£t  of  jealoufy  cv 
plunder,  into  the  pofleffion  of  royal  power,  and  aAually  found 
themfelves  called  upbn  to  zSt  in  the  charader  of  fovereigaa 
aver  extended  kingdoms,  before  they  had  ceafed  to  be  die 
mercantile  diredors  of  petty  fia£lories.  The  fituation  of.  a^ 
dependent  ftate,  fays  the  fame  author,  with  a  population  of 
fifty  millions,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  thoufand  miles  from  the 
principal  ilate,  and  furrounded  by  governments  without  faith, 
QT  even  long-fighted  prudence^  is  unpaniUeled  in  the  hiftory  of 
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the  ^orld.  Such  however  is  the  Britifh  empire  in  India. 
Frem  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  that  fouthem  extremity  in  the  mouth  of  the  Indus^  the 
Company  have  the  command  of  that  immenfe  extent  of  coaft^ 
except  the  trifling  fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Poona 
Mahrattas,  who  are  bound  by  treaty  to  admit  no  (hip  into  their 
ports  that  does  not  carry  Englilh  colours. 

HiNDOSTAN  IN  GSNERAL.  The  portion  of  Afia  which  is 
called  Hindoftan,  extends  from  Cape  Comari,  called  by  navi- 
gators Comorin,  in  the  fouth^  to  the  mountains  which  form  die 
northern  boundary  of  Caflimir  $  that  is^  according  to  the  moft 
recent  maps,  from  about  the  eighth  to  about  the  thirty-fifth 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  being  twenty-feven  degrees,  or 
1620  geographical  miles,  nearly  equal  to  1890  BritiOi.  '  The 
boundaries  are  marked  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  above 
mentioned.  On  the  weft,  toward  Perfia,  other  ranges  and 
defens  conftitute  the  frontier,  till  the  fouthem  feparation  ends 
in  the  river  of  Araba.  The  other  boundaries  are  fupplied  by 
the  Indian  ocean  and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  eaftem 
extremity  is  limited  by  the  little  river  Naaf,  and  thofe  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  Britifli  pofieflions  from  Aracan,  CaflSiy, 
and  Cafliar.  The  northern  boundary  generally  confifts  of  the 
fouthem  ridges  of  the  Tibetian  Alps.  On  the  north-eaft  of 
Bengal,  a  fimilar  ridge  divides  Hinddftan  from  the  fmall  ter- 
ritory of  Aflam,  which  feems  an  independent  ftate,  never 
having  formed  a  portion  of  Hindoftan,  of  dubious  connexion 
with  Tibet,  and  as  yet  unfubdued  by  the  Birmans. 

In  this  country,  the  Britifli,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  three  leading  powers ;  to  which  may  be 
added  on  the  weft,  or  on  the  Sindetic  divifion,  the  Seiks,  and 
Zemaun  Shah,  or  whatever  prince  holds  the  eaftem  divifion  of 
Perfia. 

British  Pombssioks.  The  Britifli  pofieflions  in  1802 
were,  i. Bengal  and  Bahar,  with  the  Zemindary  of  Benares, 
a.  Northern  Circars,  including  Guntoor.  3.  Barra  Mahal,  and 
Dindigul.  4.  Jaghire  in  the  Carnatic.  5.  The  Calicut,  Pali- 
caud,  and  Coorga  countries.  The  termination  of  the  war  with 
die  Mahrattas  in  1805,  afforded  a  confiderable  addition  to  thefe 
territories,  befides  confolidating  the  Britifli  p6wer,  and  efie&a 
ally  precluding  all  fear  of  combinations  among  the  natives  i 
while,  bn  the  other  hand,  every  thing  was  done  which  a  liberal 
policy  coiild  fuggeft,  to  prevent  thofe  who  had  been  vanquiflied 
from  repining  at  their  condition.  Thus  has  the  Britifli  nation 
acquired  the  vaft  extent  of  dominion  already  alluded  to,  while 
the  natives,  fince  die  peace  in  1805,  have  enjoyed  more  ha}w 
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l^inefs  and  freedom  than  they  ever  knew  fince  the  days  of  thetf 
Emperor  Aurengzebe. 

The  following  table  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  correA  view 
of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  firitifli  provinces  and 
dependencies : 

.    Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares         -  162,000    29,000,000 
Acqaifitions  in  Hindoitan  Proper 

and  Orifla  fince  1799     •        -    60,000     io,ooo',ooo 


Under  the  Bengal  Prefidency 

Under  the  Juriidiaion  of  the  Ma- 
dras Prefidency     -        -        - 
Do.    Bombay  Prefidency    - 

222,000 

125,000 
10,000 

39,000,000 

12,000,000 
2,500,000 

Total  of  Britiih  Hindoftan 

Britifli  Allies  and  Tributaries : 
The  Nizam       -        - 
The  Pefhwa  and  Guicowar 
Nabob  of  Oude         .        -        - 
Myfore  Rajah  .        .        •        - 
Travancor  and  Cochin  Rajahs     - 

Total  under  Britifli  jurifdic-'  ^ 
tion  and  influence    -    -J ' 

357»ooo 

76,000 
53,000 
i3>ooo 

22,000 
5,000 

526,000 

53,500,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,060 
2,000,000 
500,000 

71,000,000 

RivSBS.— Hindoftan  is  watered  by  many  noble  rivers: 
thofe  which  are  principally  ufeful  to  the  Britifli  part,  are  the 
Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  and  the  Jumna,  with  their  tributary 
ftreams. 

lie  Ganges* — The  Ganges  muft  ftUl  b^  confidered  z§  the 
facred  fovereign  of  the  Hindoo  rivers,  an  attribute  not  infringed 
by  the  recent  difcovery  of  the  Burampooten  In  the  HindoQ 
mythology,  indeed,  this  ftream  makes  a  mofl:  confpicuous 
figure,  and  is  the  fubje£l  of  many  extravagant  fables.  The 
fource  of  this  river  has  never  been  corre£ily  afcertained. 
Until  1807,  all  the  maps  reprefented  it  flowing  within  tho 
Himabya  chain  of  fnowy  mountains  many  hundred  mileif 
from  an  imaginary  lake,  named  Mapana,  to  Gangoutri.  In 
1808  an  expedition  was  fent  by  tlie  Bengal  Government  ex- 
prefsly  to  furvey  the  fources  of  the  Ganges.  From  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained^  no  doubt  remained  but  that  the  fource 
of  the  river  is  more  rempte  than  the  place  called  Gangoutri, 
which  is  merely  the  point  whence  it  iflfues  from  Himalaya,  not^ 

as 
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as  related*  through  a  fecret  paflage  or  caTem  tefcmUiag 
a  cow's  mouth ;  but  its  current  is  perceptible  beyond  that 
place,  although  the  accefs  is  fo  ohftrudied  as  to  exclude  fur- 
ther feaxch.  After  ifluing  from  the  mountains  near  Huxdwar* 
to  the  conflux  with  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad,  the  firft  large 
river  that  joins  it,  the  bed  of  the  Ganges  is  generally  from 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  From  hence  its  courfe 
becomes  more  winding,  and  its  bed  wider,  until  having  fuc- 
ceffively  received  the  Goggrab,  the  Soofte,  and  the  Gundachy 
beGde  many  fmaller  dreams,  its  channel  attains  its  full  widths 
as  it  afterward  in  fome  parts  becomes  fo  narrow  as  half  a 
mile ;  and,  where  no  iflands  intervene,  is  in  fome  places  three 
miles  wide.  When  at  its  loweft,  the  princ^al  channel  varies 
from  400  ^yards  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  iu  width,  but  is 
commcmly  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  Ganges  is 
fordahle  at  tomt  places  above  its  conflux  with  the  Jumna, 
but  die  navigation  is  never  idterrupted.  At  500  miles  from 
the  fea  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  at  the 
loweft  \  which  depth  continues  to  the  fea,  where  the  fudden 
expanfion  of  the  ftream  deprives  it  of  the  force  neceflary 
to  fweep  away  the  bars  of  fand  and  mud  thrown  acrofs  it  by 
th^  ftrong  foutherly  winds  ;  fo  that  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Ganges  cannot  be  entered  by  large  vefiela.  In  the  courfe 
through  the  plains,  the  Ganges  receives  eleven  rivers,  fome  of 
which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  fmaller  than  the  Thames, 
befides  a  great  many  others  of  lefler  note.  The  largeft  tri- 
butary ftreams  to  the  Ganges,  in  Bengal  ancf  Bafaar,  are  the 
Goggrah,  the  Soane,  and  the  Coofy,  or  Cofa. 

The  Goggrah. — This  river  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Hindoftan,  but  the  exa£l  fituation  has  never  been 
afcertained.  It  falls  into  the  Sarelyn  (Sarjew)  at  Swargad wara ; 
the  united  ftreams  afterward  being  named  indiflRsrently  the 
(Goggrah,  Sarjew,  or  Deva  river.  It  flows  through  the  diftriA 
of  Kemaoon  and  province  of  Oude,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  the 
province  of  Bahar. 

The  Soane.  The  rivers  Soane  and  Nerbudda  have  their  fources 
in  the  table  land  of  Omercuntuc,  in  the  province  of  Gund- 
wana.  Hie  Soane  rifes  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  flows  through 
l^indarah,  where,  being  joined  by  numerous  other  ftreams  from 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  this  mountainous  territory,  it  proceeds 
in  a  northerly  diredion  through  Sohagepoor  and  Bogalecnod, 
whence  turning  to  the  eaftward,  it  flows  on  to  the  C^ges,  in 
the  province  of  Bahar,  after  having  performed  a  winding 
courfe  of  about  500  miles.  Near  its  origin,  this  river  is  faid 
to  bcf  called  by  the  natives  the  Sonabudda,  to  difKnguifh  it 
'  fiom 
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from  the  Nei;biidda»  by  which,  coaJQintly  with  thQ  Ganges, 
the  fouthern  part  of  Hindoftan  is  infulated. 

The  Coofy  or  Cofa.  This  river  has  its  fource  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  to  th.e  north  of  Nepaul,  from  whence  it  purfues  a 
S.  S.  £.  dire£lion,  and  after  a  winding  courfe  of  about  400 
miles,  joins  the  Ganges  in  the  Bengal  diilri£l  of  Purneah, 
Formerly  this  jundion  took  place  oppofite  to  Rajemal,  but  it 
i&  now  forty-five  miles  higher  up. 

The  Burampootir^  or  Brahmapootra.  This  is  the.  largeft 
river  of  India.  It«  fources  have  never  been  explored ;  but 
it  is  probable. they  are  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  Ganges 
only  by  a  narrow  range  of  fnow-clad  peaks,  about  the  thiuy- 
(econd  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  eighty-fecond  of  em 
longitude.  From  hence  the  Brahmapootra  takes  its  courfe  eail- 
ward  through^  the  country  of  Tibet,  north  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  where  it  is  known  by  the/  name  of  Sanpoo^  or 
Zanchoo.  In  its  courfe  eaft  ward,  it  pafles  to  the  north  of 
Teiboo  IfOomboo,  the  refidence  of  Teihoo  Lama,  where  it  is 
ftiled  Enchoomboo  ;  and  thence  flows  in  a  wide  extended  bed^ 
through  many  channelsj^  and  forming  a  multitude  of  iflaads^ 
Its  principal  channel  is  defcribed  as  narrow,  but  deep,  and  never 
fordable.  It  receives  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Painomtchieu, 
and  m^y  other  ftreams,.  before  it  pafles  Lafla,  and  penetrate' 
tbe  frontier  mountains  that  divide  Tibet  from  Aflam.  It  takes 
a  vaft  circuit  through  the  mountains  before  it  enters  the 
latter  kingdom,  and  approaches  within  220  miles  of  Yumm, 
the  moft  weftem  province  of  China.  Here  it  turns  fudd^y 
weft  through  ASam,  where  receiving  a  copious  fupply  Arom 
that  re^n  of  rivers,  it  ruflies  with  increafed  volume  holow 
Rangamatty,  on  the  borders  of  Bengal.  From  hepee  it 
haftens  to  meet  the  Ganges  \  thefe  rivers  being  nearly  related 
in  their  birth,  as  well  as  united  in  their  termination.  After 
entering  Bengal,  it  makes  a  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  moon* 
tains  ;  and  then  altering  its  courfe  to  the  fouth,  in  the  Dacca 
province!,  is  joined  by  the  Megna,  wliich,  although  not  the 
tenth  part  of  its  fize,  mod  unaccountably  abforb»  ite,  names 
and  communicates  its  own  to  the  great  mafs  of  waters,  until 
they  intertnix  with  thofe  of  the  Ganges,  near  the  bay.  of  Ben- 
galr  The  whole  known  coii^rfe  of  this  river,  including  its 
windings,  may  be  eftimated  at  1650  miles ;  but  it  Is  the  fate 
of  the  Qnil^mapootra  to  penetrate  a  rude  climate>and  ftubbwrn 
CoU^  feidon^  approaching  the  habitation  of  civilized  meoi 
while  the  Ganges,  on  the  contrary,  flows  along  a  fertile  ter«- 
ritory,  and  through  rich  and  polifhed  nations.  Until  1 765  the 
Brahmapootra  was  unknown  in  Europe  as  a  capital  river  of 

This 
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This  rifer,  during  a  courfe  of  400  inile»  through  Bengal 
bears  fo  intln^ate  a  refemblance  to  the  Ganges^  that  one  de-» 
fcription  anfwers  both»  except  that  during  the  laft  fixty  miles 
before  their  junction,  under  the  name  of  Megna,  it  forms  3 
fti^eam  which  is  regularly  from  four  to  fire  miles  wide,  and, 
but  for  its  freflmefS}  might  pafs  for  an  arm  of  the  fea.  The 
jun&ion  of  thefe  two  mighty  rivers  below  Luckipoor,  now 
forms  a  gulph  interfperfed  with  iflands,  fome  equal  in  file  ta 
Ae  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  Bore,  which  is  a  fudden  and  abrupt 
influx  of  the  tide  into  a  river  or  narrow  ftrait,  prevails  in  the 
principal  branches  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  Megna  $  but  the- 
Hooghly  river,  and  the  paflages  between  the  iflands  and  fands, 
fituated  in  the  gulph,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Brah* 
mapootra  and  Ganges,  are  more  fubjeft  to  it  than  the  other 
rivers, 

The  Jumna.  The  fource  of  this  river  has  never  been  ac- 
curately  explored ;  but  it  is  probably  not  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  Ganges,  which  rifes  fomewhere  on  the  foiith  fide  of 
the  great  Himalaya  mountains.  Through  the  province  of  Sc^ 
rinagur  it  flows  (outh,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Ganges, 
from  which,  at  the  village  of  Gurudwar,  lat.  30®:i2'N.,  it  is 
only  forty  miles  diftant,  and  has  as  broad  a  dream.  In  this 
part  of  its  courfe  it  abounds  with  fifli,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
at  no  pains  to  catch  them.  The  Jumna  enters  Hindoftan  Pro- 
per in  the  province  of  Delhi,  and  proceeds  fouth  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  Ganges,  at  the  diftance  of  from  fifty  to  feventy- 
five  miles  from  each  other,  until  they  gradually  join  at 
Allahabad  ;  when  the  Jumna,  although  little  inferior  in  magni- 
tude, has  its  name  abforbed  by  the  larger  and  more  holy 
ftre^m.  Including  the  windings,  the  length  of  its  courfe  may 
be  eftimated  at  780  miles.  The  Jumna  is  only  a  ufeful  bar- 
rier  to  'the  Britifli  territories  during  the  rainy  feafon,  when 
military  operations  are,  from  the  general  ftate  of  the  countrvt 
almoft  impra£):icable.  It  is  fordable  in  feveral  places  above  Agra 
before  the  firft  of  0£tober,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
boundary  of  any  flrength  above  its  jun£lion  with  the  Chum-^ 
but,  ten  miles  below  Etaweh,  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  in 
the  wet  feafon.  From  Calpee  to  its  jun£fcion  with  the  Ganges 
diere  is  no  obllruAion,  and  only  one  place  between  Kalpy  and. 
Etaweh  where,  in  the.  dry  feafon,  the  paflage  is.  rendered  in 
fome  degree  difficult  by  a  bank  of  limeftone,  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Britifh  Government,  during  the  Marquis 
WeUefley*s  adminiftration,  to  remove. 
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In  confidering  tbe  Bridfli  pofiefli«iia  in  India,  tkey  will  4m 
viewed  as  dtfided  in^  three  govemmcnts-^  Bengal^  Madras 
or  Fort  St.  Geoige^  and  Bombiy  $  and  nodct  will  alfo  be  tidcen 
of  the  infokr  and  other  feparate  eftabliihmants.  Under  each 
head  will  be  included  the  divifions  or  pofleffionswhich,  although 
not  geographically,  are  politiciliy^^omprifed  within  its  demefne^ 

BENGAL. 

>.  •• 

Beneal,  as  a  government,  includes  not  only  the  province  pro^f 
pexily  &  named,  but  Babar,  with  Benares,'  part  of  Oriifay  and 
ibme  diftridis  to  the^  weft ;  in  this  extended  fenfe,  it  forms 
die  bafis  and.  centre  of  the  BritiQi  power  in  India. 

Bengal  is  fituated  between  the  twenty*firft  and  twenty-feventh 
degrees  of.  north  latitude.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
dominidns  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan;  to  the  fouth  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  on  thp  «ift  it  has  A  flam  and  the  Ava  territories  i  and 
on  &e  weft,  the  province  of  Bahar.  In  length  (including  Mid* 
napoor  in  Orifla)  it  may  be  eftimated  at  350  .miles,  by  300 
miles,  the  average  breadth.  Before  the  ce&otis.  made  by  the 
Nabob  of  Oiide  in  1801,  the  regbna,  immediately  goven»ed 
by  the  prefidency  of  Calcutta  comprehended  the  whole  ioubabs 
•f  Bengal  and  Bahar,  a  part  of  the  adjoining  foiibahs  of  Orifla^ 
Allahabad,  and  Berar,  and  fome  trafts  of  country  which  had 
maintained  their  independence  even  in  the  moft  flourifliing 
period  of  the  Mogul  empire :  thev  confift  of  part  of  the  Mo.- 
mng,  Cooch  Ba^r,  and  other  diftri&s,  which  have  beconuo 
tributary  fince  the  Englifli  acquired  their.prefent  uifluence  ia 
Bengal. 

(aimatb.  The  natives,  from  experience,  afign  .fix  feafona 
to  the  year,  each  oontaining  two  months.  The  fpring  and  drv 
feafon  occupy  four  months,  during  which  the  tieat  progre^ 
iiveiy  increafes,  until  it  becomes  almoft  ihtokrable,  even  to 
diofe  born  in  the  country.  The  fcor^hed  inhabitants  are,;  at 
length)  relieved  by  the  rainy  feafon,  which,  in  general^  com-t 
mences  neatly  at  due  £u&e  time  throughout  the  whole  province. 
Suffihg  the  nrft  two  months  die  rain  is  heavy  and  continual; 
In  the  two  fobfequent  months  the  intervals  are  more  frequent^* 
and  of  longer  duratmn,  and  dbe  weather  nkore  fultry.  The 
riversy  and  efpcciaUy  the  Ganges  (which  begins  to  rife  even 
before  die  rainv  feafon)  continue  to  increafe  during  the  firft 
two  months  ot  it,  and  the  Ganges  reaches  its  greateft  hesghft 
ia  the  third.  By  this  time  die  rivers  of  Bengal  ase  fwolIen» 
and  the  Qelta  of  die  Gauges  overflowed.  At  the  approacfiof 
winDef  the  rivers  begin  to  decreafe,  the  (howers  ceafe  to  fall. 
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and  the  inundation  gradually  dnn  oS,  and  evaporates*  Fog% 
the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  evaporation  in  cold  wemitf 
are  frequent  in  kuoft  parts  of  Bengal  Proper.  DeWf  at  tfus 
feafon,  is  evf^ry where  abundant  and  penetrating  f  and»  in  the 
higher  latitudes  of  India,  as  wtAl  as  in  the  mountainous  trafis 
of  it,  froft  and  extreme  cold  are  experienced.  Even  in  the 
flat  country,  ice  is  obtained  by  the  fimple  artifice  of  affifting 
evaporation  in  porous  vefiTels,  although  the  atmofphere  is  much 
Varmer  than  the  freezing  temperature.  Throughout  the  whole 
winter  in  Bengal,  dews  continue  copious,  and  greatly  ai&ft 
vegetation,  affording  nearly  as  much  moifture  as  com  requires 
in  fo  loofe  a  foil. 

Soii^  AND  PttODUCB.    The  general  foil  of  Bengal  is  dayi 
with  a  coaGderable  proportion  of  filicious  fand,  fertHized  by 
various  falts,  and  by  decayed  fubftanccs,  animal  and  vegetaUe^; 
In  Bengal  and  Bahar,  only  one^tbird  of  the  land  is  eftimated  to 
be  tilled,  but  this  is  exclufive  of  lays  or  fallows.    Rice  is  the 
principal  produce :  of  wheat  and  barley  few  forts  are  cultivated. 
Different  forts  of  juilfe,  (fuch  as  peaie^  chiches,  pigeon-pea£^ 
and  kidney-beans,)  conftitute  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Bengal 
hufbandry,  be'^aufe  diefe  vegetables  thrive  even  on  poor  foUsj 
-and  require  but  little  culture.     Millet  and  other  fmall  grains 
are  alfo  of  importance.     Maize  is  le(s  cultivated   in  Bengal 
than  in  moft  countries  where  it  is  acclimated.    The  univerfal 
and  vaft  confumption  of  vegetable  oils  i^  fupplied  by  the 
esctenfive  cultivation  of  muftard-feed,  linfeed^  fe^mum^   and 
palma-chriiti,  befides  what  is  procured  from  the  c<»co3HAitt. 
Among  the  moft  important  of  the  productions  of  Bengal^  are 
tobacco,  fogar,  indigo,  cotton,  the  mulberry  and  poppy  ;  each 
of  which  requires  land  -folely  appropriated  to  its  cultivation. 
The  orchard  chiefly  contributes  to  attach  the  peafant  to  his 
native  foil.    Be  feels  a  fuperftitious  venetadon  for  the  trees 
planted  by  his  anceftors,  and  derives  comfort  and  profit  from 
their  fruit.    Thefe  are  formed  of  mango  trees,  the  palmira,  the 
c6coa-nut,  and  the  date  tree.    Plantations  of  areca  are  common 
in  the  central  parts  of  Bengal.    The  caflia  thrives  even  on  the 
pooreft  foils,  and  abounds  even  on  the  hilly  diftriAs.    Its  in- 
flated corols  are  efculent  and  nutritious,  and  yields  by  diftil*. 
lation,  an  intoxicating  ^irit*    The  oil  expre&d  from  iu  feeds 
is,  in  mountainous  diftriQs,  a  common  fubftitute  foe  butter* 
Clumps  of  bamboos  abound  and  flouriih.  as  long  as  they  are 
not  too  abruptly  thinned.    This  plant  is  remarkible  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth.    Its  greateft  height  is  completed  in  2 
fit^le  year ;  and,  during  the  fe^pond,  its  wood  acquires  all  tbe 
hardnels  and  elafticity  which  render  it  fi>  ufefuL    It  fupplier 
the  peafant  with  materials  for  bmldingy  and  may  idfo  yidd  Unfc 
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pxoflti'ai  it  is  probable  a  fingle  acre  of  thriving  bamboos  pro- 
duces more  wood  than  ten  of  any  other  tree.  Potatoes  have 
been  introduced^  and  apparently  with  beneficial  efieA.  Afpa* 
ragus,  cauliflower,  and  other  efculent  plants,  are  raifed,  but 
tiiej  are,  comparatively,  taftelefs.  The  ftaple  produ&ions  for 
exportation  are,  fugar,  tobacco,  filk,  cotton,  indigo,  and  opium.  ' 
The  manufaflure  of  indigo  appears  to  have  been  known  and 
praJlifed  in  India  from  the  earlieft  period.  From  this  country^ 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  Europe  was  anciently  fupplted  with 
it,  until  the  produce  of  America  engroffed  the  market.  The 
fpirited  and  perfevering  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  have 
reftored  this  commerce  to  Bengal,  folely  by  the  fuperior  quality 
of  their  manufaflures ;  for  in  the  culture , no  material  change 
has  been  made« 

Sunn.  But  in  enumerating  the  growths  of  the  Britifli  fettle- 
ments  in  India,  it  is  important  to  notice  one  which,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  may  afford  moil  eflential  relief  and  aid  to  this  king- 
dom. A  fpecies  of  hemp,  called  Sunn,  grows  abundantly  in 
manv  diftri£ts  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  iiland  of  Salfette,  neiar 
Bombay.  In  1796,  the  Eaft  India  Company  began  to  import 
this  hemp;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  as  foon  as  poiBbleintb 
general  ufe,  fold  it,  without  regard  to  immediate  pecuniary 
advantage,  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  Ruflian  hemp  $ 
and  even  prefented  bales  of  it  gratis  to  feveral  rope-makers»  to 
allure  them  to  give  it  a  trial.  They  alfo  got  it  made  into' 
cordage  of  a  great  variety  of  fizes,  from  ratline  ftu^  to  twenty- 
one-inch  cables,  fome  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  fome  by  an* 
improved  procefs  with  the  warm  regifter  invented  by  Captain 
Httddart.  They  ialfo  made  fail-cloth,  hammock-cloth,  lines^ 
and  twines,  and  went  to  confiderable  expenfe  in  experiments 
to  afcertain  the  proportionate  ftrength  of  ropes  made  of  funri^ 
in  comparifon  vrith  each  other,  and  with  Ruffian  hemp ;  and 
the  following  ftatement  may  be  taken  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
refolt:  — 

Of  three  eight-inch  cables. 

'    tans.  cwti.  lbs. 

One  made  of  ordinary  Ruffian  hemp,  bore    -     12    4    o  ' 
One  made  of  beft  Peterfburg  clean  hemp      <-     14     8  48 
One  made  of  funn  hemp,  warm  regiftered    -     15     752 

For  fmall  cordage  the  funn  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  Ru£- 
tan  hemi^ ;  and  the  cordage  made  of  funn  in  the  old  manner^ 
is  inferior  in  flrength  to  the  iffi  Ruffian  ^  but  it  is  a  great  ad- 
Ysbitage,  that  cables,  and  other  large  ropeSy  which  confume  the 
gfeatefl  quantity  of  the  material^  can  be  made  of  the  fumi 
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hemp  more  advamtagecmlly  than  the  imaller  cordage.  AfaftM 
of  the  funn  cordage  in  fome  trials  made,  vidiout  attending  to 
its  different  qnalitiet,  together  with  the  ufnal  prejndice  i^ainft 
new  articles,  indiiced  fome  rope^makers  and  feamen  to  excfaum 
againft  it  as  totally  ufelefs.  The  Cbrapany,  neirerthelefs,  per- 
fevered,  till  they  found  that  their  expenditure  exceeded  the 
amount  of  die  falles  by  more  than  45,000^  '  After  making  that 
lactifiee^  thej  defifted  from  further  importation,  until  prejudice 
fliould  fubfiae,  and  the  great  national  advantage  of  leflfeningdie 
dependence  upon  Ruffia,  and  of  diminiihing  the  nnfavouraUe 
babmce  of  trade  with  that  country,  fliould  be  more  genendly 
underflood.  When  the  differences  between  diis  country  and 
Ruffia  took  place  in  1800,  the  miniftry  exprefled  a  wilb  that 
the  importation  of  funn  ihould  be  refumed;  and  in  February 
1801^  when  the  price  of  Ruffian  hemp  was  61/.  a  ton,  they  re- 
quefted  that  the  Diredors  would  encourage  the  cultivation  and 
importation  of  funn.  The  Bengal  government  was,  in  con-' 
iequence,  direAed  to  fpare  neither  trouble  nor  expenfe  in  ob-* 
taining  funn  of  the  beft  quality ;  and  fix  hemp-dreflers  were 
fent  out  to  inftruft  the  natives  in  preparing  it  for  manu£i€lure. 
Before  the  funn  thus  ordered  could  arrive,  the  obftrufHon  to 
the  acquifition  of  Ruffian  hemp,  was  removed  ;  and  the  fimn 
was  fold  at  the  Company's  fale  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  bofi- 
aef&  '  In  September  1807,  die  Direftors  made  an  offer  to  the 
miniftry  to  import  funn  hemp  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy,  and  to 
deliver  it  at  His  Majefty's  ftorehoufes  without  any  profit ;  but 
they  prudently  declined  in  engaging  the  Company  to  run  any 
iiirtlier.riik  ot  lofs.  The  miniftry  accepted  the  propofal,  and 
put  a.  fom  of  money  into  the  Company's  hands  for  the  puipofe} 
and  the  funn  has  accordingly  been  imported,  and  deiivMed. ' 

GoMMEBCB*  The  exportation  of  grain  from  com  diftrifts, 
and  the  relmms  of  fidt,  oenftitute  the  principal  objed  of  inter- 
nal tiiKle.  The  impmtation  of  cotton  from  the  weftem  ^m- 
vinces,  and  the  exch^ge  of  tobacco  for  betel-nut,  togedier 
with  fome  fugar,  and  a  few  articles  of  lefs  note,  complete  the 
fupjdy  of  internal  confumption.  Piece  goods,  filk,  laltpetr^ 
opiums  fugar,  and  indigo,  formerly  paffed  almoft  wboUj 
through  the  Company's  hands ;  but  now  all  forts  of  tttlSc  axe 
mu^  more  open,  and  pra£Ufed  generally  by  every  defcription 
o£  merehaoL  Grain,  the  internal  commerce  of  whidi  it  en- 
tirely conduced  hj  die  natives  thcmfelves,  fupplies  die  con- 
fiim^tkm  of  the  cities,  and  the  export  trade  of  Bengal..  Except 
m  cities,  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  everywhere  fudififttd  from 
the  produce  of  their  immediate  netgfabourhood. 

.Plain  muflins>  diftinguiihed  by  their  various  names^  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fineiieis  or  cloiene(s  of  the  texture,  as  well  as 
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lowered,  ftriped,  or  chequered  mufliaay  denominated  fiiom  tbetr 
patterni)  sre  fabricated  chiefly  in  the  profince  of  Dacca  ;  odbbsr 
idxidSy more  dotdj  wove^are  manufa^lured  on  the  weftem  £dedF 
the  Ddta  of  the  Ganges  i  and  a  different  fort«  diftingoifhed  by 
%  more  rkid  textnre,  does  not  feem  to  be  limited  to  any  par^ 
ticolar  dittri£ls.  Coarfe  muftins,  in  the  fliape  of  turbaos,. 
hiAdkerchiefs,  &c.  are  made  almoft  in  erery  province;  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Benares  afford  both  plain  and  flt^wered 
Mftflins,  wjiich  are  not  ill  adapted  for  common  ufes,  thoagh 
incapable  of  fuftaining  any  competition  with  the  beantifid  and 
inimitable  fabrics  of  Dacca.  Under  the  general  name  of  tiali- 
coes»  are  included  various  forts  of  cloth,  to  which  no  Engtifii 
names  have  been  yet  aiExed;  and  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
known  in  Europe  by  the  Indian  denominations.  Packthread  is 
wove  into  fackcloch  in  many  places,  and  efpecialiy  on  the  north* 
•om  frontier  of  Bengal  Proper,  where  it' is  employed  as  clotting 
hj  the  moantauneers.  A  fort  of  canvafs  is  made  from  cotton 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong,  Patna,  and  fome  ether 
phnet^  and  blankets  are  made  everywhere  for  commoo  u&. 
,  A  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  dyed  red,  with  cheap  materials,  is  very 
generally  ufed,  and  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  centre  of  the 
Doab.  Other  forts,  dyed  of  various  colours,  but  efpeciallf 
blue,  are  prepared  for  inland  commerce,  and  exportation  by 
fea.  Both  fine  and  coaxfe  calicoes  receive  a  topical  dying,  Vith 
permanent  and  fugitive  colours,  for  common  ufe,  as  well  as  for 
expoctation.  The  province  of  Benares,  the  cky  of  Patna,  and 
•the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  are  the  principal  feats  of  this 
manufacture  of  chintz  j  which  appears  to  be  an  original  art  in 
India,  invented  long  fince,  and  brought  to  a  perfedlton  not  yet 
iisf^afed  in  Europe.  Dimities,  of  various  kinds,  and  damailc 
ikneOf  are  now  made  at  Dacca,  Patna,  Taunda,  and  other 
places. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Moarfliedabad,  is  the  chief  feat  of  the- 
masofafture  of  w^ve  filk,  and  tafeta,  both  plain  and  flowered. 
Tlflues,  brocades,  and  ornamented  gauzes,  are  the  manufao-^ 
ture  o£  Benares.  Plain  gauzes,  adapted  to  the  nies  of  the 
country,  are  wove  in  the  weftern  and  fouthem  comers  of  Ben- 
gaL  The  weaving  of  mixed  goods,  made  with  filk  and  cotton,, 
IcMtfiihes  diiefly  at  Maulda,  at  Boglipoor,  and  at  fome  tiowns 
in  the  diftri£k  of  Burdwan.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  filature 
filk  is  exported  to  the  weftern  parts  o(  India,  and  mtuii  is  foU  aC 
Msrxapoor,  and  pafies  thence  to  the  Mahrxtta  dominiont,  and 
xhe  central  parts  of  Hindoftan.  llie  tifier,  or  wild  ^ift,  is 
procured  in  abundance  from  countrtee  bordertng  upon  Bengal^ 
and  from  fome  diftri£ks  indoded  witbui  its  limits^    The  wiU 
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fiik  worms  are  t&ere  found  in  feveral  forts  of  trees,  wbidiare 
common  in  the  forefts  of  Silhet,  Aflaim,  and  the  Deccan. 

Hides  are  tanned  in  Bengal,  and  the  natives  have  learnt  to 
make  flioes,  boots,  faddles,  and  other  articles.  Bufialoes'  boms 
might  alfo  become  an  article  of  export,  although  fo  bulkjf,  and 
difficult  of  ftowage.  An  cspceHenc  fpecies  of  canras  is  mann- 
faAured  in  Calcutta,  and  fold  much  cheaper  than  that  im^ 
ported  from  Europe.  Did  freight  permit,  rice  and  other 
grains  might  be  exported  to  Europe ;  and  rum,  liquorice,  and 
ginger,  could  be  fumiflied  to  any  extent. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  annotto,  madder,  cofiee,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  and  even  tea,  would  thrive^  in  Briti(h  India,  which 
now  comprehends  every  variety  of  tropical  climate.  The 
plant  from  the  feeds  of  which  annotto  is  prepared,  by  fepatadng 
the  colouring  matter  which  adheres  to  them,  is  already  culti- 
vated in  Bengal ;  and  coffee  plants  have  thriven  in  botanical  and 
private  gardens.  Madder  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  re^ 
gions  which  border  on  Bengal ;  and  this  province  poflefles,  be- 
fides,  many  articles  which  might  be  brought  into  notice  by  a 
more  extended  commerce. 

^  Various  drugs,  ufed  in  dying,  are  exported  to  England;  fucfc 
as  galls,  turmeric,  fafflower,  or  carthamus ;  alfo  mvrobalans, 
which  are  here  ufed  in  preference  to  galls.  Roots  of  morinda» 
which  dye  a  permanent  colour  on  cotton,  and  blofibms  of  the 
nydanches,  which  give  a  permanent  colour  to  filk.  Gum 
arabic,  and  many  other  forts  of  gums  and  refins  for  manu- 
failures,  are  the  produce  of  trees  that  grow  fpontaneoufl^f 
befides  a  multitude  of  medicinal  gums  and  drugs.  Vegeuble 
oils,  particularly  linfeed,  might  be  fupplied  from  tliele  pro- 
vinces, which  are  alfo  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  flax. 
Tincal,  brought  from  ;the  high  table  land  of  Tibet,  is  among 
the  imports  to  Bengal ;  and  vegetable  and  mineral  alkalies  may 
hereafter  become  a  confiderable  obje£i  of  commerce.  The 
foflil  alkali  is  found  in  abundance ;  and  the  woods  of  Bengal 
are  capable  of  fumiihing  potafli  in  large  quantities.  The.  pre- 
paration of  fal  ammoniac  might  bs  advantageoufly  conneded 
with  the  manufa£ture  of  faltpetre. 

Befidc  the  articles  already  mentioned,  which  have  a  reference 
principally  to  Bengal,  India  f umifhes  aloes,  afiafcctida,  benzoin^ 
camphor,  cardamums,  caffia  lignea,  and  caffia  buds,  arrangoes^ 
couries,  China  root,  cinnabar,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
mace,  elephants'  teeth,  gums  of  various  forts,  mother-of-pearU 
pepper,  (quickfilver  and  rhubarb  from  China,)  fago,  fcammony, 
fenna  and  fafiron ;  and  might  fupply  anife,  coriander,  and  cu* 
min  feeds,  and  many  other  obje^s,  which  would  occupy  two 
jnuch  room  to  enumerate. 

Formerly 
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Sbrmei'ly  the  exports  to  Europe,  and  to  the  Uiuted  States  of 
America,  conftituted  the  moft  conGderable  portion  of  Bengal 
commerce.  From  Europe  are  now  imported  metals  of  ^IL 
forts,  wrought  and  unwrought,  woollen  of  various  kinds, 
naval  and  military  ftores,  gold  and  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and 
almoft  every  article  of  Europe,  for  die  European  part  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  returns  to  Bengal  from  Bfadras,  and  the  coaft  of  Co- 
roraandd,  confift  of  fait,  red  wood,  fome  fine  long  cloth, 
izanees  and  chintzes.  From  the  eafteni  iflands,  and  the  Malay 
coaft,  Bengal  receives  pepper,  tin,  wax,  dammer,  brimftone, 
gold  duft,  fpecie,  betel-nut,  fpices,  and  benzoin.  From 
China,  tutenague,  (ugar-candy,  tea,  allum,  dammer,  porcelain, 
lacquered  ware,  and  sf  variety  of  manufadured  goods.  From 
MantUa,  indigo  of  a  very  fine  quality,  fugar,  fapan  wood,  ahd 
fpecie.  From  the  Malabar  coaft,  fandal  wood,  coir  rope,  pep- 
per, fome  cardamons,  and  occafionally  cargoes  of  cotton  wool; 
the  balance  is  generally  funk  in  the  annual  fupplies  with  which 
Bengal  fumiihes  Bombay.  From  Pegue  are  brought  teak  tim- 
ber, elephants'  teeth,  lac,  and  fome  other  commodities. 

Bahar.  This  province  extends  from  the  22d  to  the  a7th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  feparated  from  the  Nepaul  do* 
miakms  bv  an  extenfive  range  of  hills,  which  rife  up  on  the 
northern  nrontier ;  on  the  foutli,  it  has  the  ancient  and  bar- 
barous Hindoo  province  of  Gundwana;  on  the  eaft  it  is 
'  bounded  by  Bengal,  and  on  the  weft  by  Allahabad,' Oude,  and 
Gundwana.  The  river  Caramnafia  was  the  old  line  of  fepara- 
tion  between  the  Bahar  and  Benares  territories. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  highly  cultivated, 
and  populous  of  Hindoftan,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  of  plain 
arable  ground,  which  may  be  computed  at  26,000  fquare  miles, 
divided  naturally  into  two  equal  portions  of  territory,  north 
and  fouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  runs  here  an  eafterly  courfe  of 
two  hundred  miles.  The  province  of  Bahar  poflefles  great 
natural  advantages  ;  a  temperate  climate,  high  and  fertile  foil, 
well  watered,  produdiive  of  the  drier  grains,  and  all  the 
luxuries  required  by  the  more  active  inhabitants  of  the  north. 
Its  geographical  fituation  is  central,  having  eafy  communica- 
tions internally,  and  fervingas  a  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce 
of  Bengal,  and  of  foreign  maritime  countries,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Hindoftan.  Agriculture,  manufadures,  and  com- 
merce, have  always  greatly  flouriftied  in  this  province.  Opium 
may  beconfidered  as  its  peculiar  produce  and  ftaple  com-' 
modity;  faltpetre  is  principally  manufadured  in  the  diftrids 
of  Hajypoor  and  Sarun.  Cotton  cloths,  for  exportation,  are 
Mode  everywhere ;  in  addition  to  which,  are  the  ordinary  |>ro« 
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4u&ioil$  of  gnin^  Aifprj  iiidigo,oUa  b^teUeaf,  &c.  An  intioiate 
Qonnttion  has  always  fubfifted,  between  tUs  provioce  and  Be^ 
(ftl)  on  .wbicb  account  their  tuftories  and  political  econoxny  u% 
unavoida))l7  nvuch  blended,  and  the  g^eral  information  reifpe^r 
ing  the  one  applies  to  the  other. 

B£NMtS8»  This  is  a  large  diftri^,  or  zemindarj,  in  die 
province  of  Allahabad,  fituated  principally  betwij^t  the  a4tll 
and  a^th  degxees  of  north  latitude.  The  atmofphere,  which 
in  winter  is  fo  fevere  as  to  render  fires  neceflary,  becomes  fi> 
heated  for  three  months  after  March,  by  the  fetting  in  of  the 
hot  winds,  as  to  deftroy  all  verdure,  and  would  probably  prove 
4eftrudive  to  European  artificial  graffes,  were  the  cultivatioa 
introduced.  Turnips,  radifties,  and  a  variety  of  greens  and 
garden  ftuflFs,  are  raifed  by  the  natives,  principally  (ox  the 
Europeans.  There  is  little  rice ;  the  chief  articles  of  pioduce 
being  wheat,  barley,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  the  pea.  A  imali 
quantity  of  flax  is  raifed  in  the  Hurts  qf  almoft  every  field,  fix 
the  fake  of  the  oil  \  its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  net 
underftood.  Every  field  of  barley  conuins  a  mixture  of  grain 
or  peafe  $  and  at  the  diilance  of  fix  or  ten  feet,  is  planted  a 
beautiful  yellow  flowering  (hrub  ufed  in  dying.  From  Patna 
to  Buxar,  Gazypoor,  Benares,  and  Mirzapoor,  a  rich  and  well 
cultivated  country  prefents  itfelf  $  and  the  numerous  clumps  of 
mango  trees  give  the  diftrifl  the  appearance  of  a  foreft,  and 
aflRord  an  agreeable  retreat  to  the  cattle.  Plain  and  fioweied 
muflins,  adapted  to  common  ufes,  are  manufadured  in  the 
northern,  baftas  in  the  weftem,  and  fanaes  in  die  eaftem  parts 
of  the  province.  Tiflfues^  brocades,  and  ornamented  g»uaes» 
are  a  general  manufadure.  Benares  is  fupplied  with  fak  of  its 
own  manufacture,  joined  with  impcnrtatipns  from  Sambher^  in 
Ajmeer,  and  other  places*  A  great  quantity  of  excellent  indigo 
Is  annually  raifed  and  exported  from  this  province^  which  alfo 
furniflies  a  proportion  of  the  Company's  opium. 

diiiS8A*  Of  this  exttnfive  province,  a  part  of  the  diftrid  of 
Midnapoor  alone  belongs  to  the  Britiih  government,  and  there* 
fore  to  that  alone  is  the  prefent  defcripdon  confined.  OriflTa  is 
in  the  Deccan.  Midnapoor,  which  is  part  of  one  of  its  five 
diftrifksy  contains  about  7,000  fquare  miles,  in  which  aie 
1,500,000  inhabitants)  while  the  whole  of  the  province  has  e 
population  not  exceeding  four  millions.  The  cultivation  is  ia 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  population ;  |he  maniifaAuree  ate 
few,  end  in  a  declining  ftate.  Some  fanaes  are  made  in  the 
diftriA)  and  more  are  imported  from  the  contiguous  connirics 
tpthe  fouth  and  eaft )  plam  gauaes,  adapted  for  the  ofes  ef  die 
country,  are  alfo  wove.  Tk^  European  ^laatere  have  i^ 
13  .  towleced 
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troduced  the  cultivation  of  indifo,  but  tbe  quaatitjr  exported  bas 
never  been  great. 

CiTuis.  Within  the  limiu  of  Bengal  are  three  large  cities ; 
Cakn^tta,  Moorihedabad,  and  Dacca  ( befide  many  very  populous 
trading  towns.  In  Bahar  the  chief  town  is  Patnai  but  there  are 
others  of  conGderabIc  fiae  and  note.  In  Benares,  the  principal 
town  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  province  j  and  the 
town  called  Midnapoor  is  the  only  place  at  all  worthy  of  that 
;uune  in  the  Britifii  part  of  Orifia. 
'  Caucvttm.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  feledron  of  the 
fpot  on  which  this  city,  the  Britifii  capital  in  India,  is  placed* 
was  made  rather  through  neceffity  than  otherwise,  and 
that  obfervation  will  anfwer  many  obje&ions  againft  the 
pofition  as  unhealthy,  by  reafon  of  th,e  adjacent  lakes  and 
jungles.  The  city  (lands  about  100  miles  from  the  fea,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges,  named  by  £u- 
^peans  the  Hooghly  river.  In  approaching  Calcutta  from  the 
fea,  a  ftranger  is  (truck  with  its  magnificent  appearance ;  the 
elegant  villas  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  the  Company's  botanic 
gardensj  the  fpires  of  the  churchest  temples,  and  minarets,  and 
die  ftrong  and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William.  The  town  and 
fttburbs  extend  alcMig  the  eait  fide  of  the  river  above  fix  miles, 
but  the  breadth  varies  at  different  places.  The  efplanade^  be- 
tween the  town  and  Fort  Williamj  leaves  a  grand  opening, 
along  the  edge  of  which  is  placed  the  new  govemment-houfe 
ereded  by  Marquis  Welleiley  }  and  continued  on  in  a  line  with 
this  edifice^  is  a  nnge  of  magnificent  houfes,  ornamented  with 
Spacious  verandahs.  Chowringhee,  formerly  a  colleAioo  of 
native  huts,  is  now  an  entire  village  of  palaces,  and  exte^dds 
for  a  confideraUe  diftance  into  the  country.  The  archite£lure 
of  the  houfes  is  Grecian.  The  principal  fquare  extendi  about 
five  hundred  yKrds  each  way,  and  contains  in  the  centre  an 
ample  unk,  furroundcd  by  a  handfome  wall  and  railing,  and 
having  a  gradation  of  fteps  to  the  bottom,  which  is  fixty  feet 
from  the  top  of  its  banks.-  A  range  of  indifferent  looking 
iMmfeSt  know;n  by  the  name  of  the  Writer's  Buildings,  occu- 
pies one  fide  of  tbe  fquare  s  and  near  to  it,  on  the  fite  of  the 
M  fort,  uken  by  Sersya  ul  Dowlah,  in  1757,  is  a  cuftonw 
kottle,  with  feveral  other  handfome  buildings.  The  black-hole 
js  now  part  of  a  warehoufe,  and  filled  with  mercbandiae.  A 
ncnument  is  eref^ed  facing  the  gate,  to  commemorate  the  un- 
fortunate perfons  who  there  periflied }  but  it  has  been  ftnickbj 
lightning,  and  is  itfelf  faft  going  to  decay. 

Befide  the  govtnimenl-iMufe,  which  is  remarkably  ^kod^d* 
die  «lher  piibUc  buildings  are,  ft  ipwnrhottiii^  die  court  of 
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]u{lic«3  and  two-  churches  of  the  eftabltfiied  religion,  one  of 
which  makes  a  very  handfome  appearance,  but  the  other  is  a 
plain  building.  There  are  alfo  churches  for  the  Fortuguefe  Ca» 
tholics>  another  for  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  perfuafioU)  aili  Arme- 
nian churchy  and  many  fmall  Hindoo  temples  and  Mahomedan 
mofiques.  The  hofpital  and  jail  are  to  the  fouth  of  the  town. 
The  botanic  garden  is  beautifully  fitnated^on  the  weft  bank  of 
the  Ganges ;  above  it  is  an  extenfive  plantation  of  teak,  which' 
is  not  a  native  of  this  part  of  India,  but  which  thrives  well. 
There  is  a  private  dock-yard  nearly  oppofite  to  Fort  William, 
and  another  one  mile  below  it,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  water,     i 

The  black  town  extends  along  the  river  to  the  north  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  exhibits  a  remarkable  contraft  to  the  part  inhabited 
by  the  Europeans.     It  is  extremely  large,  and  fwarming  with 

Kpulation.  The  ftrcets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved  ;  the 
ufes  of  two  ftorics  are  of  brick,  with  flat  terraced  roofs ;  but 
the  great  majority  are  mud  cottages,,  covered  with  fmall  tiles, 
with  fide  walls  of  mats,  bamboos,  and  other  combuftible  ma- 
terials. 

Fort  William  (lands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bdow  the 
town,  and  is  fuperior,  in  ftrength  and  regularity,  to  any 
fortrefs  in  India.  It  is  an  odagon  ;  five  of  me  faces  are  re^ 
gular,  while  the  forms  of  the  other  three,  next  the  river,  are 
according  to  local  circumftances.  This  citadel  was  commenced 
by  Lord  Clive,  foon  after  the  battte  of  Pbfley,  and  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  complete  in  every  refpeA ;  but  it  has  fince 
i>een  difcovered,  that  it  is  ere£ied  on  too.  extenfive  a  fcale,  as 
the  number  of  troops  required  togarrifon  it  properly,  would  be 
able  to  keep  the  fidd.  It  is  capable  of  containing  15,000  men ; 
the.  works  are  fo  extenfive  tluit  10,000  would  be  requited  to 
defend  them .  efficiently,  and  they  have-  coft  the  Eaft  India 
Company  two  millions  fterling.  The  barracks  make  a  very 
handfome  appearance,  and  aflbrd  excellent  accommodation 
both  to  the  privates  and  officers. 

Calcutta  poflefles  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  inland  na- 
vigation, foreign  imports  being  tranfported  with  great  facility 
on  the  Ganges  and  its  fubfidiary  ftreams,  to  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Hindoftan,  while  the  valuable  productions  of  the  in- 
terior are  received  by  the  fame  channels.  Cloths,  amounting  in 
value  to  a  million  fterling,  belonging  to  native  merchants,  axe, 
on  an  average,  depofited  in  Calcutta  for  fale,  and  every  other 
l||>ecie8  of  merchandize  in  an  equal  proportion.  In  September 
1808,  the  Calcutta  government  bank  was  eftabliflied,  widi^a' 
capital  of  fifty^  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  government  have  ten 
lacks,  and  individuals  the  remainder.  The  notet-i Axed*  «k  hit 
not4ef9  than  ten  rupees,  or  more  than  io>ooo. 
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There  have  been  rarious  opinions  as  to  the  population  of 
Calcutta,  but  it  does  not  appear  any  correft  cenfus  has  been 
taken.  In  1802,  the  police  magiftrates  eftimated  it  at  600,000  ; 
probably  half  a  million  will  approximate  to  the  real  number. 
The  adjacent  country  is  alfo  fo  thickly  inhabited^  that,  in  iSoa, 
the  police  magiftrates  calculated  that  Calcutta,  with  a  circuit 
-of  twenty  miles,  comprehended  2,225,000  fouls. 

The  maintenance  and  education  of  children  belonging  to 
Europeans  in  India,  have,  on  account  of  their  number,  become 
objeds  of  great  importance.  Two  inftitutions  have  been 
formed,  one  for  officers*  children,  and  the  other  for  thofe  of 
private  foldiers.  To  thefe  charitable  foundations  may  be  added 
a  free-fchool,  and  native  hofpital. 

MooitSHEDABAD.  This  town,  which  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  Bengal,  extends  eight  miles  along  both  fides  of  the  moft 
(acred  branch  of  the  Ganges,  named  the  Bhagiratty,  or  Coflim- 
bazar  river,  about  1 20  miles  above  Calcutta.  The  buildings 
are  in  general  bad,  and  the  palace  of  the  nabobs  fo  infignifi- 
cant,  as  to  be  pafled  without  obferyation.  The  ftreets  are  nar- 
row and  inconvenient,  and  almoft  impaiTable  for  European 
.wheeled  carriages.  The  town  is  ^  place  of  great  inland  traffic, 
and  the  river  is  feen  conftantly  covered  with  boats,  which  are 
examined  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  The  neighbourhood  is  the 
chief  feat  of  the  manufadure  of  wove  filk,  taffeta,  both  plain 
and  flowered,  and  many  other  forts  for  inland  Commerce  and 
exportation.  '    ^ 

.Dacca.  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  eaftem  part  of  Bengal, 
is  fituated  beyond  the  principal  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  but  a~ 
very  large  branch  of  that  river  runs  paft  it.  Few  fituations  arc 
better  csdculated  for  inland  commerce,  as  its  river  communi* 
cates  with  all  the  inland  navigations  by  a  dire£l  courfe.  It  lies 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
1 80  by  the  road  from  Calcutta.  The  prefent  town  ftands  on  a 
great  fpacc,  and,  including  the  fuburbs,  extends  fix  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  in  propor- 
tion. Like  other  native  towns,  it  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
•thatch  houfes,  with  very  narrow  and  crooked  ftreets.  The 
latter  defcription  of  houfes  being  of  very  combuftible  mate- 
rials, are  generally  burnt  once,  and  fometimes  twice,  in  a  year, 
and  their  combuftion  is  viewed,  by  their  owners,  with  an  apathy 
truly  Afiatic.  Into  large  earthen  pots,  funk  in  the  floor,  they 
throw  the  few  valuables  they  poflefs ;  and  mats,  thatch,  and 
bamboos  being  plenty,  the  expenditure  of  a  few  rupees  aflbrda 
them  a  new  dwelling.  Thefe  fires  generally  originate  with  At 
owners  of  the  hou(e-building  materials ;  and  when  a  fleet  of 
boats,  loaded  with,  them,  arrives,  a  conflaerarion  may  be  e». 
.  ^  pcftcd 
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peeled  to  enfure  a  ready  fale.  The  city  ftill  condnues  very  po- 
'  pulous,  ralthougji  it  fuffered  confideraUyt  apparently  remote  as 
it  i$,  by  the  French  revolution,  its  beautiful  fabrtc$  baring,  been 
in  great  requefl;  at  the  old  French  court.  The  number  of  infaa* 
bitanjts  may  be  oftimated  to  exceed  150,0001  of  whom  iBone 
than  one-half  are  Mahomedana. 

PAtna.  This  city,  the  capital  of  Bahar,  is  of  great  anti^ 
equity,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fite  of  tbe  andent 
PaiibothTa.  By  the  modem  Mahoiuedans  it  is  named  Azima^ 
bad,  and  by  the  Hindoos  Sri  Nagur.  It  is  fituated  on  the  foutk 
fide  of  tbe  Gsoiges,  which  is  here  five  miles  wide  during  the 
rainy  feafon,  and  the  eaftem  limits  not  difcernible.  The  town 
of  Patna  is  one  continued  ftreet  for  mapy  miles  along  tbe 
Ganges,  the  houfee  of  the  natives  being  generally  of  mud; 
but  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  which  extend  from  Banldpoor, 
^re  of  brick,  and  make  a  very  handfome  appearance,  wluch  ia 
not  the  cafe  with  the  reft  of  the  city.  This  town  is  extrenoely 
profperous  and  populous ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  never 
been  accurately  afcertained,  but  they  cannot  be  eftimated  ac 
lefs  than  150,000 ;  yet  every  article  of  food  is  remarkaUy 
cheap*  A  large  quantity  of  laltpetre  is  annually  difpatcbed  fiom 
hence  to  Calcutta,  for  internal  confumption  and  exportation. 
Chintzes  and  dimities  of  various  kinds  are  manufa&ured,  ainl 
alfo  cloths  refembling  diaper  and  damalk  linen.  In  the  vicinity, 
flannels,  well  wove,  but  ill  fulled,  are  made,  and  alfo  aiDrtoC 
canvas  from  cotton.  The  Company,  many  years  ago,  ere£^ed 
a  Hepot  to  contain  rice.  It  is  a  building  of  ftone,  in  die  ihape 
of  a  bee-hive,  with  two  winding  flaircafes  :on  Ihe  ontfide^ 
which  have  been  afcended  on  horieback.  By  tfaefe  ftasrs  Ae 
grain  ia  poured  in  at  the  top,  there  being  a  f mall  door  at  the 
Bottom  to  take  it  out.  The  walls  at  the  bottom,  akfaoug^ 
twenty-one  feet  thick,  have  given  way )  a  circumftance  of  very 
^  little  confequence,  as,  were  it  filled,  (which  it  never  was)  it 
would  not  contain  one  day's  confumption  for.  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  province.  It  coft  120,000  rupees*  Here  «re  alfo  the  re* 
taaint  of  the  Briti(h  fa^ory,  where  the  mafiacre  of  t#o  hon- 
dmi  prifoners  was  perpetrated  in  17^,  by  the  Gecmah  ad* 
.vaat«irer  Somto  (Summers),  then  in  the  fervioe  of  Mir  Cofim, 
immediately  after  which  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Bridfli 
troops  under  Major  Adams,  and  has  eYer  fince  remained  in 
tbjeir  pofleiSoB. 

3ERARJI.6.  This  is  a  celebrated  city  in  tbe  province  of 
AUshabad,  the  capital  of  the  Benaies  diftri£ts.  Tbe  Sanfciit 
Jiipie  IB  Vaianihiy  from  Vara  and  Naihi,  two  rivers.  -  The 
.Gapges  here  forma  a  finb  fweep  of  "Jboni  fonr  mihs  in  leiq[tfa$ 
.oa  th^  exleroal  fide  of  tbe  curve,  wh^di  is^  tbe  matt  'elevated,  is 
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fimauted  die  holy  city  of  BenaresJ  It  u  coreted  with  buildings 
to  the  vater^  ec^e,  and  the  oppoCte  being  levels  the  whole 
may  be  Tiewed  at  once.  The  ftreets  are  fo  eztrenidy  narroNr, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  penetrate  them,  eren  on  horfeba^k.  The 
houies  are  built  of  ftone>  feme  fix  ftories  high,  clofe  to  eadi 
other,  with  terraces  on  the  {ununit,  and  extremely  final! 
wnidowSf  to  keep  them  cool  and  prerent  inrpe£bion.  He 
nuinber  of  ftcme  and  brick  houfes,  from  one  to  fix  ftories  high, 
is  upward  of  twelve  thouland.  The  mud  houfes  above 
l6,oco ;  and,  in  1803,  the  permanent  inhabitants,  by  enume- 
ration,  exceeded  582,000.  The  houfes  of  the  Englifli  at 
Secrole  are  handfome,  although  they  look  naked  for  want  of ' 
trees;  but  this  is  abfolutely  neceffiiry  in  India,  on  account  of 
the  harbour  they  afibrd  to.mufquetoes.  There  are  but  few 
Europeans;  a  judge,  colle£lor,  and  regifter,  with  a  few  other 
civil  fervants,  conftitute  the  Company's  eftabliihment ;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  few  private  merchants  and  planters.  Reading 
and  writiiig  are  taught  here  ^t  the  fame  time.  The  boys  are 
colle£led  on  a  fmooth  flat  of  fand ;  and,  with  the  finger,  or  a 
finall  reed,  form  the  letters  in  the  fand,  which  they  learn  to 
pronounce  at  the  fame  time.  When  the  fpace  before  each 
fcholar  is  filled  up  with  writing,  it  is  effaced,  and  prepared  for 
a  new  lefibn.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  is  the 
fyftem  which  Dr.  Bell  has  ^  perfe£ked  and  introduced  into 
England,  and  which  is  known  by  his  name. 


GOVBRNMEKT. 

D18TRICT9.  For  the  purpoles  of  government,  Bengal  has 
been,  in  modem  times,  divided  into  the  following  diftri£is ; 
Backergunge,  Birbhoom,  Burdwan,  Chittagong,  HoMhly^ 
Jefibre,  Mymunfingh,  Moorihedabad,  Nuddea,  Purneab,  Rau- 
jcfliy,  Rnngpoor,  Silhet,  Tipperah,  die  24  Pergunnahs,  and'to 
which,  from  its  long  connexion,  muft  be  added  Midnapoor, 
although  it  properly  belongs  to  Orifla. 

Ths  SupiUBME  Council.  The  conftitution  of  tlus  body 
by  die  ftatute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  5a.,  with  the  authority  of  tM 
governor  ^nd  council,  are  already  mentioned. 

Th£  Church.  It  was  not  until  the  year  181 3,  that  thd 
Britiih  government  thought  fit  to  make  regular  provifion  for  a 
church  eftabliih^ient  in  their  Indian  territories.  In  that  year 
an  aA  was  j^Jed,  from  which  the  following  regulations  are 
cxtraded.  In  cafe  a  biihop  and  three  archdea<y)ns  Ihall  be 
eftabliihed  in  India  by  His  Majefty's  letters  patent^  die  Court 
of  Directors  (hall  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  biihop  5,000/.  a  year, 

and 
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and  to  eadi  of  the  ardideacont  2|Oob/.^  to  commeace  od 
tlieir  entering  upon  their  offices,  and  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  £eesy 
perquifiteS)  and  emoluments  whatfoever.  The  biibop  is  not 
to  ufe  or  exercife  any  jurifdi£lion  or  epifcopal  fondknif  but 
thofe  limited  by  his  patent ;  His  Majefty  may,  from  time  to 
time,  grant  fuch  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi£lion,  and  the  exercife  of 
fuch  epifcopal  fun&ions,  in  India,  as  he  ihaU  think  neoefiarp 
The  warrant  for  ifluing  any  letters  patent  refpeding  any  fuch- 
biflioprick  or  archdeaconry,  muft  be  counterfigned  by  the 
"prefident  of  the  Board  of  Controul.  The  King  may  grants  when 
they  (hall  have  exercifed  their  office  in  India  fifteen  years^  to 
the  biihop,  a  fum  not  exceeding  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  to 
each  archdeacon  a  penfion  not  exceeding  800A  per  annum. 

In  purfuance  of  this  ftatute,  a  bifhop  was  appointed  in  i8i4> 
with  the  limited  number  of  archdeacons.  Of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
meafure  in  extending  chriftianity  over  thofe  wide-fpread  and 
populous  regions,  it  would,  as  yet,  be  rafli  to  pronounce.  The 
fervent  wiflies  of  every  believer  muft  be  in  favour  of  the  mea^ 
fure)  and  rational  hope  may  accompany  thofe  wiflies* 

Law  C0URT8.  For  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  throughout 
the  provinces  fubjefi  to  the  prefidcncy,  there  are  proper  tri- 
bunals in  the  civil  and  criminal  departments. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  ftationed  at  Calcutta.  It  confifts  of  a 
chief  juftice,  and  two  puifne  judges,  nominated  by  the  Cfowiu 
Its  jurifdi£tion  extends  to  all  Britifli  Aibje&s,.that  is,  hatires, 
or  tlie  defcendants  of  natives  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta;  but  it  has  no  cognizance  of  the 
land  revenue.  In  fuits,  to  which  the  natives  are  parties,^  the 
judges  are  enjoined  by  ad  of  parliament  to  refpeA  the  ufages 
of  the  country.  In  matters  of  inheritance,  or  contrad,  tiie 
rule  of  decifion  is  to  be  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  litigant 
parties.  Should  only  one  of  the  jparties  be  a  Mahomedan,  of 
liiadoo,  it  is  to  be  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  defendant! 
Criminal  oflFences  are  tried  by  a  jury,  confifting  exclufively  of 
Britiih  fubjeds;  in  trials  of  a  civil  nature  ttie  judges  decide 
both  on  the  law  and  the  fad.  The  fupreme  court  alfo  tries 
criminal  charges  againft  the  Company's  fervants,  and  civil  fuits 
in  which  the  Company  or  the  Company's  fervants  are  concerned.' 
The  law  praditioners,  attached  to  the  Supreme  Court,  are  four- 
teen attornies  and  fix  barrifters. 

There  are  fix  Cwrts  rf  Appeal  and  Circuit  attached  to  fix 
different  divifions,  and  forty  inferior  courts,  or  rather  magif« 
trates,  ftationed  in  fo  many  different  diftrids  and  cities. 

The  Cwrts  of  Circuit  confift  of  three  judges,  with  an 
affiftant,  together  with  native  officers,  both  M^medan  and 
Hindoo.    The  judges  make  their  circuit  at  ftated  periods  of  the 

year. 
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jtktf  add  hold  aUb  regular  sOid  fre^aeat  gaol  dellYerieab  The  j 
trjr  criminal  ofiences  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law ;  but 
when  the  fentence  is  capital,  or  imprifonment  is  awarded  be* 
yond  a  defined  period,  it  does  not  take  effe£l.  until  it  receives 
confirmation  from  the  fuperior  criminal  court  in  Calcutta, 
named  the  Nizamut  AdavA^.  The  principal  bufinefs  of  this 
court  is  to  revife  trials  ^  but  it  is,  in  no  cafe,  permitted  to  ag* 
fffvnlut  the  feverity  of  the  fentence. 

Zn  the  country  diftri&s,  the  officer  who,  in  his  criminal 
capacity,  has  the  appellation  of  magiftrate,  is  alfo  the  civil 
judge  of  tbe  city  or  diftviA  in  which  he  refides.  He  tries  all 
fuits  of  a  civil  nature^  provided  the  caufe  of  adion  have  ori- 
ginated, the  property  concerned  be  fituated,  or  the  defendant 
be  refident,  within  his  jurifdiAion.  To  try  fuits  of  a  finall 
limited  amount,  the  judge  may' appoint  native  commiffioners^ 
from  whofe  decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  judge.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  decifions  of  tbe  judge  are  appealable  to  thq 
provincial  courts  of  appeal,  within  die  jurifdi£lion  of  which  he 
refides.  The  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  in  civil  matters,  fits  in 
the  city  of  Calcutta,  and  is  ftyled  theSudder  Dewanny  Adawlet. 
To  this  court  all  caufes  refpe&ing  perfonal  property,  beyond 
5,000  rupees  value,  are  appealable ;  with  regard  to  real  pro- 
perty, it  is  afcertained  by  certain  rules,  differing  according  to 
its  nature  and  tenure.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lies  to  the^ 
King  in  council,  if  the  value  amounts  to  5,000/.  fterling* 

Under  the  Mahomedan  governments,  fuitors  pleaded  their 
own  caufes,  and  the  practice  continued  till  1793,  when  regular 
native  advocates  were  appointed.  Thefe  advocates  are  chofen 
out  of  the  Mahomedan  college  at  Calcutta,  and  Hindoo  coU 
l^ga  at  Benares,  and  the  rate  of  fees  is  fixed  by  public  regula- 
tion.  This  inftitution  enfures  fuitors  againll  negligence  or 
mifconduA  on  the  part  either  of  the  judge  or  of  his  native 
affiftant }  the  advocates  being  often  as  converfant  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  court  as  either  of  thofe  officers.  Written  pleadings  have 
been  introduced  in  the  native  languages^  for  the  piirpofe  of 
bringing  litigation  to  a  point,  and  enforcing  as  much  precifion 
as  the  habits  of  the  people  will  admit.  Before  this,  tne  charge 
and  defence  confifted  of  confufed  oral  complaints^  loudly  uiged 
on  one  fide,  and  as  loudly  retorted  on  the  other.  In  receiving 
evidence,  great  indulgence  is  granted  to  the  fcruples  of  cafte^ 
aad  the  prejudices  againft  the  public  appearance  of  females^  fo 
prevalent  in  eadern  countries. 

CouLBGE.  The  prodigious  extent  and  population  of  the 
Britifh  poffeffions  having  produced  the  neceffity  of  governing 
and  odminifkering  juftice  to  laany  millions  of  men^  the  embar* 
raflinents  wfaich^efialtcd  from  the  want  of  a  competent  number 
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of  Bridfli  fttbje€ks  vnM  is  die  kngutgHi  and  odiar  Imniiiig 
neoeflarf  for  mt  ferenl  purpofin  cofineded  with  govemmeot^ 
jarifprud^ncei  and  conuneree^  were  ftrongly  felt  both  at  home 
and  in  India.  On  the  i8th  of  Aognft  i8oo>  the  Marquia  of 
WellefleVj  then  Goremor-^general,  matured  the  phn  for  efta* 
bliftiing  a  college  at  Calcutta,  which  he  detailed  m  a  very  aUe 
ftate  paper,  wluch  was  adopted  as  a  minute  of  council,  and 
carried  mto  complete  efied.  A  body  of  ftatutes  has  been 
framed.  The  Gorehior-getteral  is  natron  and  vifitor;  the 
meihBen  of  the  fupreme  council,  and  tne  judges  of  the  fuperior 
cou^s  are  KOTcmors ;  diere  are  profefbrs  in  the  law  of  Britilh 
Indb,  m  the  Arabic,  Perfian,  Hindoo,  Sanfcrit,  Mahratta,  and 
Bengalee  languages,  and  proper  officers.  BjzSt  of  parliament, 
die  Board  of  Controul  may  fend  out  to  the  iereral  governments 
of  the  Company,  throuffh  the  medium  of  the  Court  c^  Diredors, 
fuch  orders  and  inftru&ons  as  they  fliall  think  fit,  refpeAing 
the  college  and  aH  feminaries  which  may  be  eftabliflied  under 
the  authority  of  the  Company. 


MADRAS. 

The  territories  ful^e£b  to  the  prefidency  of  Fort  St.  Georee, 
or  Madras,  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  India  foutfa  of  die 
KriOina  river  (impnqperly  named  the  Peninfula),  and  aUb  a 
laige  province  in  the  Deccan,  named  the  Northern  Cirears. 
Wfthin  thefe  boundaries  are  three  princes,  who  colleA  die 
revenues,  and  exercife  a  certsun  degree  of  power  in  the  internal 
management  of  their  refpe&ive  fUtes  \  but,  with  reference  to 
external  politics,  are  wholly  fubordinate  to  the  Dritifli  goveni* 
ment.  They  are  proteded  by  a  fubfidiary  force,  and  fundfli 
large  annual  contributions.  Thefe  princes  are  Ae  Raj^  of 
My  fore,  Travancor,  and  Cochin  ^  die  reft  of  die  country  is 
under  die  immediate  jurifdiftion  of  the  governor  and  coundl 
at  Madras  $  and,  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  colleAien 
of  the  revenue,  has  been  fubdivided  into  the  diftrid:s  of  die 
Northern  Cirears,  die  Camatic,  Myfoi^  and  Camadc. 

Tyu  NoBTfiSBir  CtRCABs.  That  portion  of  the  Britilh 
dominion  on  die  Coromandei  coaft,  commonly  oJled  the 
Northern  Cirears,  from  its  relative  iituatbn  to  Fort  St*  George, 
is  a  narrow  flip  of  maritime  country,  extending  fifiom  ji^f  le 
the  aoth  degree  of  nordi  latitude^  ?md  from  7^*  to  9 5^  eaft 
loii^itude  from  Greenwich.  The  fea  bounds  it  to  the  earn  in 
a  dtreft  eourfe  N.  E.  ^  E.  along  a  coaft  470  meaAired  mSes  in 
length,  from  MootapiHee,  dependent  on  Guntour,  near  its 
foutnem  eztramtty,  to  thi^  town  of  Malond  itf  Orifla,  on  the 
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Kof den  of'  the  Chtlka  laioe.  In  almoft  a  paraUd  dii^e£Uon  on 
the  wefty  from  fifty  to-ferenty  miles  inlapd,  it  is  drnd^d  from 
die  interior  provinces  of  the  Soubah  of.Hydrabad  by  a  range 
'  of  fmall  detached  hills,  extending  to  the  banks  of  th^  Groadeven  ; 
and  in  like  manner  Separated-  from  Berar,  to  the  uorth  of  diat 
river,  by  a  great  cJDfitinued  ridge  of  mountains ;  from  Goojnfur 
the  fame  unbroken  chain  curves  to  the  eaftward,  and  togethei^ 
with  the  Chiika  lake,  forms  an  almoft  impenetrable. barrier  of 
fiftv  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  fide  of  the  Mahrattas  of  Cut- 
tacK,  excepting  a  tongue  of  land,  between  that  lake,  and  the 
fea,  a  mile  in  breadth  at  Maloud,  and  interfedied  by  the  deep 
water  communication  of  Maniepatam,  at  all  tipies  unford- 
able.  Toward  the  fonth,  the  imaH  riyer  Gondegama,  which 
empties  itfelf  at  Mootapillee,  feparates  this  territory  from  the 
diftnA^  of  Ongole,  and  thus  form8,^on  that  fide,  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiihable  modem  frontier  to  the  Camatic  Payengaut.  The 
area,  or'  faperficial  contents  of  the  circars,  taken  in.  their 
greateft  extent  of  acceffible  productive  land,  may  be  computed 
at  17,000  fquaie  geographic  miles ;  of  which,  perhaps,  only 
one-fifth  is  in  culrivation.or  fallow,  twice  that  proportion  in 
paftuie,  and  the  remainder,  woods,  water,  towns,  barren  hills, 
or  that  fandy  wafte,  three  miles  in  breadth,  which  borders  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coaft.  The  grand  divifions  of  this  whole 
territory,  are  naturally  and  pi\>perly  five }  being  fo  many  por« 
tions  of  its  length,,  principally  marked  by  rivers,  running 
acn^  froiji  the  hills  on  the, weft  to  the  fea ;  but  befide  thefe, 
a  fizth  diftrid  has  been  formed,  from  the  maritime  bord<?r  of 
the  four  foutherly  circars  or  provinces,  to  ferve  as  an  append- 
age to,  and  fecure  the  fait  mftde,t>r  cuftbms  coUeded  at,  the 
ports  of  Nizampatam,  on  a  fouthern  outlet  of  the  Kiftna,  and  of 
Maffulipatam  on  one  of  its  northern  branches,  as  well, as  at 
their  refpe£)ive  dependencies  along  the  coaft.  The  divifions 
are: 

I.  Cruniourf  or  Mooriiza^naguTj  the  moft  foutherly  province^ 
wfaichr  is  of  a  circular  form,  comprehending  an  area  of  2,500 
fquare  miles.  ^  2*  CondapiUeef  or  Mufiafa'tiagur  $  and,  3.  Ellore^ 
adjacent  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  circar  juft  defcribed* 
4*  Rajemundrj.  5.  The  diftrids  of  Maffultpatamivib\c\i  form 
the  kaft  of  the.  grand  divifions  of  the  circars,  and  are  only 
portions  of  the  maritime  border,  difmembered,  for  certain  ufes, 
Irom  the  four  provinces  already  defcribed.  6.  Cicacole,  aiv- 
dently  KuUing,  the  moft  northerly  and  laft  in  order  of  the 
grand,  divifions. 

Ths  CxKHAnc     This  diftrid  compriies,  i.   Nelhmnd 

^tntfok^  inrhidif^  part  of  the  weftem  Pollams  or  Zemindaries. 

2.  Nordieien  dmfioB.^0C  Avnt^  tnekiiting  Sativaid,  Fulicat, 
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Cdongdddy  in  tbe  Bafratnahal,  part-of  Btlh^vty  aad  of  Atf 
w«ftern  Pollams  or  Zemindaries.  3.  Cbiuglepmtf  or  tke  Ji^ 
bite.  4*  Sottdtem  divifion  of  Areot^  inclodtng  CiuUUeie  vbA 
Pokidicherry.     5.  7rir^VM^i^»    tf.  Jm;^. 

Mtsorb  and  Carkaho.  The  iiStxvBt  thus  dcfcribed  oon« 
lifts  of  DiHiiguly  faidading  Madvfa,  ManapMra^  PoilaiiiHRMEi* 
had,  afid  Sheragunga,  forming  patrt  of  tho  footbem  Caniadc* 

The  Sot!¥fiSliN  Carkatic  This  difttift  it  confined  10 
Tinnerelley^  which  occupies  the  footh^oaftem  extrenity  of 
what  is  called  the  peninfula. 

Mysore.  The  diftrid  thus  named  tncludes  Beihay  Oud»* 
j>ah,  being  theBalaghaut  ceded  diftri£te;  alfo  Scriiinpelaia» 
Salem  and  Kiftnagherry^  Goimbetoor,  &iiaxa,  MahbaryOnd 
Madras* 

The  protinces  fabjeA  to  the  go^emmeat  of  Bbit  Oeoise^ 
with  the  exception  of  Canara>  Makbar,  and  other  diftiiftsi  aa 
which  traces  of  prirate  property  ftiH  exifted  when  they  ciMe 
under  the  Britilh  go¥emment»  exhibited  oeaily  die  fiune  fyftcm 
of  territorial  and  rarcnoe  policy.  The  land  bdonged  to  tov«m*> 
ment,  and  to  the  ryots  or  cultivators  ^  bvt  where  the  mare  of 
government  abforbed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landlord's  renty 
the  ryots  poflefled  little  more  intereft  in  the  foil  than  that  of 
hereditary  tenancy.  The  country  was  divided  into  vilkgeoh 
A  village  (in  this  part  of  India^)  geograpliicaUy»  b  a  traft  of 
countty>  compriGog  fome  hundreds  or  thoamds  of  acres  ^ 
arable  and  wafte  lamd ;  politically^  a  village  is  a  litde  wpoblk 
or  corporation,  having  within  idUf  its  municipal  officen  and 
corporate  artificers.  Its  boundaries  are  feldom-  alteredy  anda 
though  femetittes  injured,  and  even  dsfolated  by  wai^  £amios^ 
and  epidemical  diftempen,  the  fame  name,  i90««datie%  ina^ 
refts,  and  even  families,  continue  for  ages4  The  gemtamoat 
fhate  was  generally  received  from  rice  lands  in  knid>  at  eases 
varying  from  forty  to  fixty  per  cent,  of  the  grofs  produoi^ 
after  dedu^mft  certain  portions  diftributed  before  the  shiefluny 
"conunences*  The  fliare  of  government  from  dry  gnrna  hmk 
was  generally  received  in  cafli)  varying  with  the  prodvoe.  Tfe 
total  population  of  thefe  provinces  has  been  eftimafted  at 
twelve  millions  $  and)  from  the  long  tranquillity  and  nampBra* 
tive  plenty  they  enjoy,  it  is  certainly  inaeafing  anniniBy.  in 
'this  eftimate  the  inhabitants  of  the  territoiaas  AibjeA  en  the 
^ahs  of  My  fore,  Tiavancor,  and  Codun,  an  not  inclodad, 

MadIus.  The  city  of  Madm,  the  csfatal  of  dieAiiaiih 
pofieffions  in  the  Deccan  and  fouth  of  India».ia  fitmutil 
in  lat.  13^  5'  V.  long.  W  05'  E.  The  appreaflii  finra  ilii  fea 
is  very  fttikiftc:.    The  low  iat  tody  imreeeaBaeniingto<s& 


very  fttikiftg.    The  low  iat  tody  I 
north  and  fomh,  and  the  iitoall  UUs 
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whiWdng  ma  laLpfmamnoe  of  banemiiA^  vAiA  imorovei  cfi 
clofer  lafpe^HtMi.  The  beach  icems  alive  with  the  er^wde 
that  cover  it  $  the  public  offices  ind  ftorthoufee  near  the  fliore 
are  fine  buildings,  with  cdonnades  to  the  npper  ftories^  fup- 
ported  on  archS  bifes,  covered  with  the  beautifnl  (hell  mortal^ 
of  Madras,  hard,  fmooth  and  poUihed.  Within  a  few  yards  of 
the  fea  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Georges  prefent  an  interefting 
appearance  s  and  at  adiftance»  minarets  and  pagodas  are  feen 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens.  With  all  thefe  external  advan* 
^H^  i^  wo«dd  be  difficult  to«find  a  wotfe  place  for  a  capital 
than  Madi«s»  fituated  as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  a  coaft  where  ^ 
runs  ^  rapid  ettnem,  and  againft  which  a  tremendous  furf 
breaks  even  in  the  mildeft  weather.  The  boats  ufed  for  croffing 
the  furf  are  large  and  light,  and  made  of  very  thin  planks^ 
frwed  together,  with  ftraw  m  the  feams  inftead  of  caulking^ 
which  it  is  foppofed  would  render  them  too  ftiff,  the  great 
objed  being,  to  have  them  as  flexible  ae  poffible,  to  yield  to 
the  waves  like  leather.  When  ynAia  the  influence  of  At 
iurf,  the  cnfwain  ftande  up,  and  beats  time  with  great  agita- 
tion with  his  voice  and  foot,  while  the  rowers  work  their  oars 
backwards,  until  owertaken  by  a  ftfong  forf  curlinr  up,  which 
fweeps  the  boat  along  with  a  frightful  riolence.  Every  oar  is 
the»  plied  forwards  with  the  ntrnoft  vigour,  to  prevent  the 
wave  from  taking  the  boat  back  as  it  recedes  (  until  at  length, 
by  a  few  fucceffire  furf^  the  boat  is  daflied  high  and  dry  on 
thebeac^. 

The  boats  belonging  to  iWpe  in  the  roads  fometimes  proceed 
to  the  back  of  the  furf,  where  they  anchor  on  the  outfide  of 
U9  aod  wait  for  the  country  boats  from  the  beach  to  convey 
their  paflbigefB  on  fliore.  When  the  weather  is  fo  unfettled 
M  to  madte  it  dangeroiM  even  for  the  country  boats  to  pais  and 
repafr*  a  flag  is  diifplayed  at  the  beaeh-houfe,  to.  caution  al} 
porfooe  on  board  fliip  againft  landing.  Large  (htpsgenenilly 
moor  in  nine  ftthoms  with  die  flag-ftaff  W.N.  W.,  about 
two  miles  from  the  fliore.  From  the  berirniing  of  OAober 
B«|il  the  end  of  Deeember  is  cooidered  A^  moft  dangerous 
finioa  «o  temaan  ia  the  Madras  toads. 

The  tthensen  and  lower  daffes  of  natives  employed  on  the 
VfttOTy  ttfe^a  fpeeiea  of  floating  machine,  of  a  very  fimple  con- 
ftni^io«t'nam«l  a  eatamaran.  It  is  formed  of  two  or  thr^e 
li^  Jogs  of  wood,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  lengthy  laOied  tDgether^ 
widl  e  finall  piece  of  wood  inferted.  between  them  to  ferve^as 
a  ftero  piece.  When  eeady  for  the  waser,  the  catamaran  holds 
^tvrio  9M»f  wlio  widi  their  paddles  launch  dvemfelves  through 
Xlit  fiirf  te  fiffif  or  to  cany  letters  or  fmsdl  quantities  of  refrefh- 
mmts  to  flupst  whra  no  boats  can  venture  out*     Thefe  men 
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wear  a  pointed  cap  niade  of  mattings  where  tbef  fecnre  the 
letters^  which  take  no  damage»  however  often  the  men  are  " 
waih^  off  the  catamaran^  which  .they  regain  by  fwimming. 
Medals  are  given  to  thofe  who  diftinguifli  themfelves  by 
faying  perfpus  in  danger,  or  by  their  care  in  conveying  papers 
through  the  furf  in  dangerous  weather. 

Madras  differs  in  appearance  conliderably  from  Calcutta^ 
having  no  European  town,  except  a  few  houfes  in  the  forty 
the  fettlers  refiding  entirely  in  their  garden-houfes ;  repauring 
to  the^fprt  in  the  morning  for  the  tranfaflion  of  their  bufinefs, 
and  returning  in  the  afternoon.  Fort  George,  as  it  now  ftands,  is 
a  ftrong  handfonle  fortre(sy  not  too  large,  fituated  withm  a  few- 
yards  of  the  fea  $  in  the  middle  ftands  the  original  fortreis» 
now  moftly  converted  into  government  offices  and  the  town 
ffefidences  of  fome  of  the  cinl  fervants.  To  the  fontfaward  is 
the  church,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  abode  of  the  go* 
vemor.  To  the  northward  of  the  old  fort  ftands  the  exchajBge^ 
on  which,  in  1796,  a  light^houfe  was  ere&ed;  the  light  of 
which  is  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  may  be  feen 
from  (hips'*  decks  feventeen  miles  off. 

The  (}ovemment-houfe,  which  is  large  and  handfome,  is  in  the 
Choultry-plain,  being  Gtuated  on  the  edge  of  the  efplanade ;  and 
near  to  it  are  Chepauk  gardens,  the  refidence  of  the  nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  which  intercept  the  breeze  from  the  fea,  and  cou- 
fine  the  view.  The  garden-houfes  about  Madras  are  generally 
only  of  one  ftory,  but  of  a  pleaCng  ftile  of  archite&ure,  having 
their  porticos  and  verandas  fupported  by  chunamed  pillars* 
The  walls  are  of  the  fame  materials,  either  white  or  coloured  ; 
and  the. floors  are  covered  with  rattan  mats.  They  are  f ur- 
Tounded  by  fields  planted  with  trees  and  Ihrubs,  wfuch  have 
changed  the  barren  fand  of  the  plain  into  a  rich  fcene  of  vege- 
•tation ;  but  lowers  and  fruits  are  ftill  raifed  with  difficnky. 
During  the  hot  winds,  mats  made  of  the  roots  of  the  cufa  grm^ 
which .  has  a  pleafant  (mell,  are  placed  agsunft  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  are  conftantly  watered ;  fo  that  the  air  which 
.bft>w8  through  them  fp^eads  an  agreeable  frefhnefs  and  fnh> 
grance  throughout  the  room.  The  moment,  however,  Aiet 
cooling  influence  of  thefe  mats  is  quitted,  the  fen&tion  is  like 
entering  a  furnace,  although  taking  (he  average  of  the  wholfe 

J  ear,  Madras  experiences  lefs  extreme  heat  than  Calcutta,    fn 
anuary  the  loweft  is  about  70^  and  in  July  the  higheft  pi^ 
The  botanical  garden,  reared  at  a  vaft  expence  by  the  late 
Dr.  James  Anderfon,  was  ruined  by  a  hurricane  in  1807. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  the  foil,  when  well  culti- 
vated, produces  a  good  crop  of  rice,  provided,^  in  the  wet  fes- 
f on^  die  ufual  quantity  of  rain  falls.    In  fome  places  the  induftty^ 
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of  the  natives  creates  by  irrigation  a  refrefliing  Terdnre.  Nu- 
merous fmall  canals  from  the  •  Saymbrumbacum  tank  convey  a 
conftant  fupply  of  water  to  mod  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  and 
fertilize  them  without  the  trouble  of  machinery.  The  fieldf 
yield  twp  crops  in  the  year.  In  November,  1803,  a  navigable 
canal  was  opened  from  the  Black  Town  toEnnore  river,  10,560 
yards  in  length ;  the  greateft  breadth  at  the  top  forty  feet,  and 
Its  greateft  depth  twelve  feet.  By  this  channel  boats  go  ta 
Pulicat,  from  whence  Madras  is  fupplied  with  charcoal. 
.  The  Black  Town  ftands  northward  of  the  fort,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  fpacious  cfplanade.  It  was  formerly  fur- 
rounded  by  fortifications  fufficient  to  refift  the  incurCons  of 
cavalry ;  but  having  long  become  unneceflary,  they  are  now 
much  negledied.  In  this  town  refide  the  native  Armenian  and 
Portuguefe  merchants,  and  many  Europeans  unconnected  with 
government.  Like  pthejr  native  towns,  it  is  irregular  "and  con- 
fufed,  being  a  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo  houfes,  and  makes 
a  better  appearance  at  a  diftance  than  when  clofely  ihfpe£ied. 

A  fupreme  court  of  juftice  is  eftablifhed  at  Madras,  on  the 
model  of  that  in  Bengal.  It  confifts  of  a  chief  juftice,  and 
three  other  judges,  who  are'  barrifters  of  not  lets  than  five' 
years'  ftanding,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  falary  of  the  chief 
juftice  is  fix  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  and  of  the  puifne 
judges  five  thoufand  pounds  each,  to  be  paid  at  the  exchange 
of  eight  {hillings  per  pagoda.  After  feven  years'  lervice  in 
India,  if  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  return  to  Europe^ 
the  Idng  is  authorifed  to  allow  the  chief  judges  not  more 
than  1,600/.,  and  to  the  junior  judges  not  more  than  x,2ooA 
per  annum.  The  law  practitioners  attached  to  the  court  are 
feven  attornies  and  four  barrifters. 

Among  the  charitable  inftitutions  at  Madras  are  a  male  and 
female  orphan  afylum^  both  admirably  conducted. 


BOMBAY. 

BoHBAT.  The  city  and  ifland  thus  denominated  anciently 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  but  now  conl 
fiitute  the  principal  Britifli  fettlement  on  the  weft  coaft  of. 
India.  Bombay  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  by  three  in. ave- 
rage breadth.  It  has  now  loft  all  pretenfions  to  its  infular, 
name;  as,  in  1805,  Mr.  Duncan  completed  a  caufeway,,or 
▼ellard,  at  Sion,  acrofs  the  narrow  arm  of  the  fea  which  fepa- 
rated it  from  the  contiguous  ifland  of  Salfette ;  an  '(^eration  of 
infinite  fervice  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners  who  fupply  the 
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Bombay  market,  but  which  is  faid  to  hate  had  z  pr^judicitf 
eSe£i  on  the  harbour. 

The  fortifications  oi  Bombay  have  been  improred,  but  nte 
deemed  too  extenfive,  and  would  require  a  nun^rous  garrif6n. 
Toward  the  (ea  they  are  extremely  ftrong,  but  to  the  land  fide 
do  not  offer  the  fame  refinance  ;  and  to  an  enemy  landed,  and 
oaplble  of  making  regular  approaches,  the  fort  mnft  furrender. 
The  town,  within  the  walls,  was  begun  by  the  Portuguefe,  and 
thofe  houfes  that  have  fince  been  built  ^e  on  the  old  con* 
fkru£lion,  with  wooden  pillars  fupporting  wooden  verandahs  % 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  Bombay  bears  no  external 
refemblance  to  the  other  two  prefidencies.  The  Govemmeht* 
houfe  is  a  handfome  building,  with  feveral  good  apartments  $ 
but  the  largeft  on  each  floor  is  a  pafiage«Toom  to  the  others* 

The  northern  part  of  the  fort  is  inhabited  by  Parfec  (ami« 
lies,  who  are  not  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  domeftic  con- 
cerns, nor  in  the  ftreets  where  they  live.  The  view  from  the 
fort  is  extremely  beautiful  toward  the  bay,  which  is  here  and 
there  broken  by  iflands,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  trees, 
while  the  lofty  and  curioufly-ihaped  hills  of  the  table-land  form 
a  ftriking  back-ground.  The  fea  is  on  three  fides  of  the  fort, 
.and  on  the  founh  the  efplanade ;  at  the' extremity  of  which  is 
the  Bbck  Town,  amidft  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Bombay  is  the  only  principal  fettlement  in  India  where  the 
rife  of  the  tides  is  fufficient  to  permit  the  conftra£):ion  of  docks 
on  a  large  fcale  j  the  higheft  fpring-tides  reach  to  feventeen 
feet,  but  the  ufual  height  is  fourteen  feet.     The  docks  are  the 
Company's  property,  and  die  king's  (hips  pay  a  high  montMy 
tent  for  repairs.     They  are  entirely  occupied  by  Parfces,  who 
poflefs  an  abfolute  monopoly'  in  all  the  departments,  the  perfon 
who  contrails  for  the  timber  being  a  Parfee,  and  the  infpe£lor 
of  it,  on  delivery,  of  the  fame  caft.     On  the  23d  of  Jane,  tSlo^ 
the  Minden,  of  feventy-four  guns,   built  entirely  by  Parfees, 
without  the  leaft  European  afliftance',  was  launched  from  thefe 
dock-yards.    The  teak  forefts,  from  whence  thefe  yards  are 
fupplied,  lie  along  the  weftem  fide  of  the  Ghauts,  and  other 
contiguous  ridges  of  hills  on  the  north  and  eaft  of  BaflMn  ; 
the  numerous  rivers  that  defcend  from  them  affording  water* 
carriage  for  the  timber.     This  Iktle  ifland  commands  the  endi^ 
trade  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  India*  together  with  that  of 
the  Perfian  gulph.    The  principal  cargo  of  a  Ihip,  bound  ftom 
Bombav  or  Surat  to  China,  is  cotton.     The  other  part  confifts 
of  fatidal-wood  and  pepper,  from  the  Malabar  coaft ;  gUttS, 
drugs,  and  pearls,  from  Arabia,  Abyffinia,  and  Perfia ;  eIe{Sianta* 
teeth,  cornelians,  and  other  produce  of  Csunbiy ;  fluuks*  fifiS 
birds*  ne^Bj  &c.  from  the  MaUive  and  Lackadive  iflands.    For 
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^  Eampetn  maikety  Bombay  u  an  excellent  place  to  procure 
gmiis  and  drugs  of  all  fort$t  Mocha  coffeei  bwUa,  corneliansj 
fgatesy  and  alio  blue  and  other  Surat  goods*  # 

A  court  of  judicature  is  held  at  Bombaf,  by  a  fingle  judge 
with  the  title  of  Recorder  $'  the  authority  and  pradiice  t>f  tms 
tribunal  being  altogether  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  fupreme 
eofttrt  at  Calcutui.  The  law  practitioners  of  the  court  are 
three  barrifters  and  eight  attomies. 

At  prefenty  Bombay  may  be  faid  to  rule  the  whole  weftem 
ceaft  of  India^  and  its  influence  is  felt  along  the  coafts  of  Per* 
fia  and  Arabia;  but  the  territorial  pofleflions  under  its  imme^ 
diate  jurifdi&ion  are  fmall,  compared  with  thofe  of  Bengal  and 
Madras.  They  confift  principally  of  the  diftrids  of  Surat» 
Broachf  Cambay,  Goelwarah,  and  other  countries  extending 
along  both  fides  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay*  a  confiderable  pro- 
portion of  which  were  obuined  fince  1802^  from  Arcund  Row 
Gnicowar,  a  Mahratta  prince^  and  the  whole  are  contained 
within  the  province  of  Gujrat,  of  which  they  compofe  by  far 
the  mod  fertile,  cultivated,  and  populous  portion.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  region  are  among  the  raoft  intelligent  and 
induftrious  of  HLidoftan,  and  from  hence  large  quantities  of 
cotton  manufadures  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world* 
-  From  thefe  diftrids  alfo  a  great  export  of  the  raw  material 
takes  place,  partly  the  produce  of  the  lands  within  the  Com- 
pany*;  influence,  and  partly  brought  from  the  interibr,  on  the 
lam  narigable  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nerbuddah,  Tuptee,  Mahy^ 
and  Mehinidry,  which,  with  many  others  of  IbaaUer  note^  empty 
their  ftreams  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 

The  principal  fea-port  towns,  beiides  Bombay,  are  Surat^ 
Broach,  Cambay,  and  Gogso,  from  which  are  procured  th^ 
beft  native  feamen  in  India  ^  the  natives  along  the  gulf,  par<-  ^ 
ticiilarly  on  the  weft  fide,  being  much  addicted  to  navigation. 
The  contiguous  ifland  of  Salfette  is  alfo  fubordinate  to  this 
government,  but,  moft  unaccountably,  continues  to  exhibit  tfa» 
lame  ftate  of  defolation  in  which  it  was  originally  received* 

It  is  diflicult,  with  any  precifion,  to  define  the  extent  of  the 
Bombay  territorial  pofleffions,  as  fome  of  the  Peiihwfi^s  diftri^s 
an  intermingled  with  them,  and  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  die  city  of  Surat.  On  a  rough  eftimate,  however,  they  may 
be  calculated  to  comprehend  ten  thouiand  fquare  mtlee^  f  on- 
tainbg  a  population  exceeding  altogether  two  miUioiie  s^  a 
half,  in  the  probable  proportion  of  one  Mabommedan  tp  fifteen 
Hindoos.  Nearlv  nine-tenths  of  all  the  exifting  Piirfeee  $tfe 
refident  within  the  Bombay  limits ;  but  n<^  eftiiwte  of  their 
anmbersy  approachif^  to  exaftnefs,  has  ever  been  made*^ 
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'  Surat;  '  Surat  is  out  dl  the  moft  andieht  dries  in  India, 
•being  mentioned  in  the  Raurayuna,  a  Hindoo  poem  of  gteat 
antiquity.  After  the  difcovery  of  the  paflage  to  the  eaft  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  much  frequented  by  yeffels  be- 
longing to  all  European  nations,  who  exported  from  it  pearls^ 
diamonds,  ambergrife,  civet,  mufk,  gold,  filks  and*cottons  oS. 
every  defcription,  fpices,  fragrant  woods,  indigo,  faltpetre^  and 
all  other  obje£ls  of  Indian  traffic.  From  hence,  alfo,  great 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  embarked  for  Arabia ;  on  which  account 
Surat  was  always  confidered  by  the  Mahommedans  of  Hin- 
'doftan  as  one  of  the  gates  of  Mecca.  It  is  now  one  of  die 
largefl,  if  not  the  very  largeft,  city  of  Hindoftan,  although  its 
trade -has  unavoidably  fuffered  by  the  proximity  of  Bombay,  to 
which  place  a  confiderable  portion  has  been  transferred.  la 
1796  one  eftimate  raifed  the  population  of  Surat  fo  high  a8 
800,000  fouls  \  but  another  reduced  it  to  600,000,  which  pro- 
bably exceeds  the  a£lual  number.  Large  (hips  cannot  afcend 
the  river,  but  caft  anchor  about  twenty  miles  below  the  town. 
The  harbour,  on  the  whole,  is  not  commodious  s  it  is,  however^ 
one  of  the  beft  on  this  coaft  during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.£. 
and  N.  W.  winds.  The  anchorage  is  dangerous  with  winds 
from  the  fouth  and  weft. 


CEDED  DISTRICTS. 

The  Balaghaut  ceded  Districts.  In  the  fouth  of  India 
a  ftupendous  wall  of  mountains,  named  the  Ghauts,  rifes 
abruptly  from  the  low  country^  fupporting,  in  the  nature  of 
a. terrace,  a  vaft  extent  of  level  plains,  which. are  fo  elevated  as 
to  affedl  the  temperature,  and  render  the  climate  cooler.  .  This 
table-land  extends  from  the  Krifhna  to  the  fouthem  extremity 
of  the  Myfore,  and  is  named  Balaghaut,  or  above  the  Ghauts^ 
in  contradiftinfiion  to  Payenghaut,  or  below  the  Ghauts;  This 
extenfive  and  fruitful  region  formed  the  ancient  Hindoo  em- 
pire of  Karnata,  no  part  of  which  was  below  the  mountains^ 
although  in  modem  times  the  term  has  been  fo  mifappHed 
by  the  Mahommedans  and  Europeans,  as  to  fignify  exclufively 
the  country  below  the  Ghauts. 

In  the  prefent  article  the  name  Balaghaut  is  reftri^ied  to  the 
territory  poflefled  by  the  Britifli  government,  and  fubdivided 
into  the  two  coUe^orihips  of  Bellary  and  Cudapah.  This 
trad  was  acquired  by  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  dated  the 
'  I2th  of  Odlober,  1800,  .and  comprehends  ;ali;  the  territory 
fituated  fouth  of  the  Toombuddra  and  Krifhna  rivei;s,  which 
.«fell   to  the  Nizam's  (hare   by  the   treaties  of  Seringapatam 
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in  1792)  and  Myfore  in  I799>  togetlier  with  the  Talook  of 
Adoui,  and  all  his  highnefs's  other  diftrids  fouth  of  thefe 
rivers*  To  this  large  portion  of  country  two-thirds  of  Punga- 
noor  were  added,  and  part  of  Goodiput ;  having  been  exchanged 
for  certain  diftri£l8,  which  had  been  referred  by  ^he  treaty  of 
Myfore,  as  the  eventual  portion  of  the  Peihwah  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  but  which,  by  a  fupplementary.  treaty  in  December  1803, 
fell  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  Company* 

Under  the  ancient  native  governments,  this  quarter  of  the 
Balaghaut  was  fubdivided  into  many  diftri£ls,  the  chief  of 
which  were  Camoul,  Adoui,  Commin,  HarpbnuUy,  Rydroog, 
Balhary,  Gooty,  Wandicotta,  or  Gundicotta,  Cudapah^  Gur- 
rumcondah,  Punganoor,  and  Sidhout. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bifanagur,  Balhary,  Adoui,  Gooty, 
Cudapah,  HarponuUy,  and  Gurrumcondah. 

From  the  elevated  furface  of  this  region  it  has  no  large  rivers, 
except,  the  Khrifna  and  Toombuddroy  which  are  its  proper  boun- 
daries, but  it  poflefles  many  fmaller  dreams.  Nearly  all  the  lands 
are  under  the  dry  cultivation.  Vaft  tracks  remain  unoccupied^ 
which  may  be  ploughed  at  once,  without  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence  of  clearing,  as  more  than  three  millions  of  acres  were 
formerly  cultivated,  and  might  be  retrieved  and  occupied. 
Indigo  is  raifed  and,  exported  in  confiderable  quantities ;  the 
coarfe  fugar  manufaAory  is  on  the  increafe ;  cotton  is  one  of 
tibe  chief  produ£tions ;  the  peafantry  are  a  very  induftrious 
race,  and  moft  of  them  huibandmen  by  caft.  In  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view,  thefe  diftrids  are  pf  great  value ;  for 
they  are  now  what  the  Carnatic  formerly  was,  the  countries 
from  which  our  armies  in  the  Deccan  muft  draw  all  their  fup-^ 
plies  of  cattle  and  proviGons.  When  under  the  Nizam,  the 
revenue  of  the  ceded  diftri£is  was  rapidly  declining.  An 
army  was  conftantly.  in  the  field,  the  expence  of  which  con- 
fumed  the  coUeAions  \  and  the  country  was  altogether  in  fuch 
a  diftra£ied  ftate,  that  the  Nizam  feemed  to  have  given  it  up 
to  the  Company,  becaufe  he  could  not  retam  it  in  fubjedion. 


INSULAR  POSSESSIONS. 

Bencoolen.  This  eftabliihment  is  fituated  on  the  fouth* 
weft  coaft  of  Sumatra.  It  came  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  in  1685,  and  large  fums  were  expended  in  for- 
tifying and  maintaining  it ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  expences 
of  government  exceeding  the  reyenue  90,000/.  per  annum, 
and  the  fettlement  having  become  of  little  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial eftabliihment,  fince  pepper,  the  only  produce  of  the 
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adjacent  country^  could  be  more  adyatitageoofly  fapplied  ftoia 
Prince  of  Wales'  Ifland  and  Malabar,  it  was  not  judged  expe- 
dient to  keep  up  the  eftablifhment  as  a  principal  government. 
Accordingly,  in  Auguft  1801,  the  diredors  ordeired  it  to  be 
placed  under  the  management  bf  a  refident  and  four  affiftants^ 
fobje£i  to  the  immediate  dire&ion  of  the  gorernment  of  Ben* 
gal.  The  ciril  fervants,  rendered  fupemumeraries  by  this  ar- 
^  rangement,  were  transferred  to  Madras.  Nothing  is  now  feni 
from  Bencoolen  but  one  folitary  annual  cargo  of  pepper,  worth 
^SjOooA  ^ 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  This  fettlement,  called  by 
the  natives  Pulo  Penang,  or  Betel  Nut  Ifland,  is  fituated  in 
the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  off  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Malay  peniB* 
fdla,  the  N.  E.  point  of  which  is  in  latitude  5*  25'  N*  kxng. 
loo"*  xp'E*  It  is  of  .an  irregular  four-fided  figure,  and  com* 
puted  to  contain  nearly  160  fquare  miles.  Throughout  the  - 
centre  is  a  range  of  lofty  hillsj  decreasing  in  magnitude  as  they 
approach  the  fouth,  and  from  tbefe  flow  numerous  fine  ftresms^ 
which  fupply  ^e  ifland  abundantly  with  water.  The  foil  is 
rarious  ^  generally  a  light  black  mould  mixed  with  gravel  or 
cby,  and  in  many  parts  fandy.  The  whole  ifland  had  been  (or 
ages  covered  with  forefts,  from  which  originated  a  fine  Tegecabk 
mould  formed  br  the  decayed  leares,  which^,  as  the  woods 
were  cleared,  and  the  furface  expofed  to  the  weather,  in  a  eon* 
fiderable  degree  difappeared ;  but  the  foil  in  the  interior  is  ftitl 
equal  to  any  fort  of  cultiyation.  Thefe  forefts  produce  exed* 
lent  timber  for  fliip^building,  and  fupplv  mafts  of  any  dimes* 
fions,  lower  mafts  of  one  piece  having  been  procured  here  fot 
a  74-gun  fliip.  Much  of  the  north,  and  nearly  all  the  (omAk 
and  eaft  fides  of  the  ifland,  are  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation.  Hk 
principal  productions  are  pepper,  betel  nut,  betel  leaf^  coooa 
nuts,  coffee,  fugar,  paddy,  gmger,  yams,  fweet  potatoes,  and 
a  great  variety  of  vegetaues.  The  fruiu  are  the  mangofteest 
rambofteen,  pine  apples,  guavas,  oranges,  citrons,  pome* 
gnoiateSB  ftc.  The  exotics  raifed  here  are  dovfs^  autm^s^ 
cinnamon,  pimento^  kyapootee,  colalava,  and  a  number  of 
other  plants  from  the  Moluccas,  and  eaftem  ifles.  Pepper  is 
the  chief  article  oJF  cultivation  |  the  quantity  raifed  in  1804 
was  calculated  at  two  millions  of  pounds. 

This  ifland  came  into  our  pofleffion  by  purshafe  from  the 
King  of  Queddah,  and  being  taken  pofleflSon  of  on  the  lath  of 
Auguft,  1 786,  received  its  prefent  name  in  cxmplimeat  to 
At  tlluftrious  perlbnage  on  whofe  birth-day  this  aeeeflioa  to  die 
Bfkifli  dominions  uras  made. 

The  principal  eftaMifliment  is  George  Tdfim^  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft.by  the  fea  j  on  the  feudi  by  an  inlet  of  die  Cb% 
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ifApropeftlf  calted  the  Prangin  river ;  and  en  the  weft  hy^  die 
high  road.  The  ftreets^  which  cfofs  each  other  at  right 
angles  are  fpacious  and  airy^  and  are  now  properly  raifed  and' 

.  drained.  The  markets  are  well  foppKed  with  excellent  fiflii 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  pork,  grain  ofievery  defcription,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fine  vegetables  and  fruits.  Beef  and  veal  are ' 
ttct  of  a  good  quality  )  (heep  are  imported  from  Bengal  and 
the  coaft  ;  goat  mutton  can  be  procured  from  the  Malay  penin* 
fula  and  Sumatra ;  when  of  a  proper  age  the  meat  is  very 
good.  On  the  north-eaft  angle  of  the  Point  ftands  the  forty 
which  hav  n^  been  originally  extremely  ill  built,  is  now  falling 
to  pieces.  Lcirge  fums  of  money  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
tt|  without  its  ever  being  finiOied.  It  is  not  only  incapable  of 
defence  from  its  6te  and  conftrudion,  but  from  its  fituation  : 
two  or  three  feventy<>four-gun  ihips  could  anchor  within  piftol-* 
ihot)  and  from  their  tops  drive  away  the  men  from  their  guns. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  narrow  ftrait  which  divides  the 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  from  the  Queddah  fliore.  It  is  very  ca- 
pacious, and  everywhere  affords  good  anchorage  for  the  hngeft 
fliips.  There  is  alfo  an  excellent  inner  harbour,  formed  by  the 
oaftern  end  of  this  ifland,  and  the  ifland  Jerajah,  where  fhipa 
may  receive  every  kind  of  repair  that  can  be  performed  witli-^ 
out  going  into  dock.  It  is  even  thought  that  docks  could  be 
conftruAed  here,  capable  of  receiving  any  frigate^  if  not  laige 
enough  for  line^of-battle  fliips. 

The  appearance  of  many  places  in  the  interior  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  number  of  tombs  which  have  been  difcovered,  give 
countenance  to  the  tradition  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by 
nearly  three  thoufand  people,  who  chiefly  fubfifted  by  piracy/ 

'  aiid  were  expelled  by  a  king  of  Queddah.  When  it  was 
taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  Bengal  government,  it  was  only « 
ihelter  for  a  few  miferable  iifliermen.  Its  prefent  inhabitants 
are  compofed  of  Britiih,  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  Armenian^, 
Arabs,  Parfees,  Chinefe,  Chooliahs,  Malays,  Buggeflles,  Bur^ 
ttahs,  Siamife^  Javanefe,  and  other  nations.  l%ere  is  not, 
probably,  any  part  of  the  world,  where,  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  ib 
many  diflerent  people  wcf  a&embled,  or  fo  great  a  variety  of 
languages  fpoken. 

Ceded  Distbict.  To  the  beneficial  poflS^ffion  of  this 
idand,  the  acquifition  of  the  land  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ftrait,  on  the  continent,  feemed  not  merely  defirable,  but  in 
fom^  refpedis  indifpenfably  requifite  ;  and  in  June  1800,  aftet 
mudi  negotiation,  a  diftri£b,  eighteen  miles ,  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth,  was  ceded  by  the  King  of  Queddah,  to  tbt 
Company  in  perpetuity,  for  which,  and  the  fevereignty  of  llie 
ifland,  an  annual  fum  of  10,000  dollars  viraa  to  be  paid. 

Cetlok. 
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C£YXX>N.  This  valuable  ifland,  fo  long  the  property  of  the 
Dutch^  fell  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  during  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  was  confirmed  to  this  country  by 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  x^02. 

It  is  fituated  at  the  w<sftem  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 'Bengal^ 
between  5^*40'  and  10*30'  N.,  and  790  and  82*"  E.  On  the 
north-weft  it  is  feparated  from  the  Coromandel  coaft  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  is  diftant  about  160  miles  from  Cape 
Comorin.  From  Point  Pedro,  at  the  northern  extremityy  to 
Dondrahead  in  the  fouthem,  the  extreme  length  is  about  300 
miles.  The  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  in  fome  parts  only 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  while,  in  others,  it  exte^nds  .to  Kxty, 
feventy,  and  one  hundred.  Toward  the  fouthem  part  it  is 
much  broader  than  in  the  northern,  and  nearly  refembles  a 
ham  in  fhape.  The  interior  of  the  ifland  abounds  with  fteep 
and  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  thick  forefts,  and  full  of 
almoft  impenetrable  jungles,  which  completely  furround  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Candy.  The  moft  lofty  .range  divides 
die  ifland  nearly  into  two  parts,  and  fo  completely  feparates 
them  from  each  other,  that  both  climate  and  feafon  dilTer  on 
the  refpe£):ive  fides.  Although  Ceylon  lies  (b  near  to  the 
equator,  the  heat  is  not  fo  oppreffiye  as  on  many  parts  of  the 
Coromandel  coaft ;  but  this  temperature  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  fea-coaft,  where  the  fea-breezes  have  room  to  circulate. 
,^The  principal  harbours  in  the  ifland  for  large  ihips  are 
Trincomale  and  Point  de  Galle ;  they  alfo  come  to  anchor,  and 
at  certain'  feafons  of  the  year  moor  fecurely  in  the  roads  of 
Columbo.  The  inferior  ports,  which  afford  (belter  to  fmaller 
vefiels,  are  Batacolo,  Barbareen,.  Matura,  and  Caltura,  on  the 
fouth-eaft ;  and  on  the  north-weft  coaft  are  Negumbo,  Chilon, 
Calpenteen,'  Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro. 

The  rivers  are  feldom  navigable  to  any  confiderable  diftanoe 
inland ;  the  two  principa.1  are,  the  Malivagonga  and  the  MuS^ 
vadd^*  Befide  the  rivers,  there  are  many  lakes  and  canals  com- 
municating with  them,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columix)  and  Nigumbo.  The  great  divifions  of  the  ifland  are 
reduced  to^two  ^  the  one  comprehending  thofe  parts  under  the 
dominion  of  Europeans,  and  the  other  the  central  country  re- 
maining to  the  natives. 

The  foil  of  Ceylon  is,  in  general,  fandy,  with  only  a  fmall 
mixture  of  clay.  In  die  fouth-weft  parts,  particularly  fibout 
Columbo,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  marihy  land,  very  rich  and 
produftive.  This  tra£t  is  chiefly  occupied  with  cimuumpn 
plantations:  and  the  ifland^  altogether,  does  not  produce  rioe 
Sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  yearly  fupplied .  from 
Bengal  and  other  parts*         ,  .  /  .  , 

The 
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The  feeds  of  all  European  plants  degenerate  rapidly  in  this  '- 
climate,  and  yield  but  an  indifferent  produce.  Ceylon  poflefles ' 
a  great  variety  of  animals,  at  the  head  of  which  muft  be  placed 
the  elephant.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Ceylon  elephants  does  not 
confift  in  their  fize,  for  they  are  in  general  not  fo  tall  as  thofe 
of  the  continent^  but  in  their  hardinefs  and  ftrength,  and  in- 
their  great  dociUty  and  freedom  from  vice  and  pafEon.  The 
natives  affiriri,  that  the  elephants  of  aU  othet  parts  of  the 
world  make  a  faleni  .(obeifance)  before  their^s^  thus  inftindl- 
ively  acknowledging  their  fuperiority. 

The  domeftic  animals  are  oxen  and  buffaloes,  horfes  being, 
imported  from  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  Jafinapatam  diftrict* 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  deery  elks,  gazelles,  hares,  wild 
hogs,  and  a  fmall  fpecies  of  tiger.  The  larger  kind,  called  the 
royal  tiger,  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Ceylon ;  but  there  are 
tiger«cats,  and  leopards.  There  are  no  foxes ;  but  jackalsj 
hyenas  and  bears  are  numerous,  befide  an  infinite  variety  of 
.  the  monkey  tribe. 

All  the  European  domeftic  poultry  are  natives  of  Ceylon,  as 
arealfo  pheafants,  parrots,  and  parroquets,  both  wild  and  tame. 
Snipes,  floricans,  ftorks,  cranes,  herons,  water  fowl  of  all  de- 
fcriptions,  pigeons,  wild  and  domefticated,  and  a  fewpartridged 
of  the  red-legged  kind.  Among  the  variety  of  birds  is  the 
honey*bird,  which  points  out  where  the  bees  have  depofited 
their  combs.  Crows  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  India,  are 
exceedipgly  impudent  and  abundant.  There  are  alfo  taylor* 
birds,  two  fpecies  of  fly-catchers,  and  peacocks,  wild  and  tame ; 
alfo  die  common  fowl  in  a  wild  ftate. 

The  reptiles  of  Ceylon  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  ferpents 
in  particular  abound,  and  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the  inhabi- 
tant|.  Cavra  capellaSf  or  hooded  fnakes,  covra  manillasj  whip 
and  grafs  fnakes,  are  all  poifonous ;  the  laft  three  are  of  a  vejry 
fmall  fize.  Water  and  wood  fnakes  are  harmlefs.  The  rock 
fnake  is  an  immenfe  animal,  extending  thirty  feet  in  length; 
but,  though  formidable  from  their  fize,  they  are  perfe£Uy  free 
from  poifon.  Alligators,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  infeft  the  rivers 
of  Ceylon,  and  have  been  killed  twenty  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  the  body  of  a  horfe.  There  are  guanas,  toads,  lizards, 
blood-fuckers,  cameleons,  and  leeches ;  as  alfo  flying  lizards, 
and  every  fpecies  of  tropical  infe£t;  Fifli  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  furround- 
ing'feas* 

Ceylon  is  very  prolific  in  plants.  Among  the  fruits  are 
apples,  oranges,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  water-melons, 
pumpkms,  melons,  fquaflies,  figs,  almonds,  mtdberries,  bilber- 
ries, mangoes,  fhaddocks,  mangufteens,  .rofe-apples,  cufhoo- 
;  apples. 
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apples  and  nuU,  cuftard^appU«»  plainbuot*  }ack^fniit  (a'  fpaoes 
of  the  braad-fruit),  cocoa-iiuC8»  and  Ceveral  forts  oIF  pepper/ 
cardamomsi  coffeei  and  f«igar-tref  (a  fpeciei  of  palm).  The* 
tca^lanthaa  alto  been  difcorered  a  native  in  the  torefta  of  the 
iilaad.  Of  treest  Cejlon  contains  the  banyan,  cottoiwtmey 
nando^wood)  (attn-wood»  ^amander-wood,  and  eboof  • 
.  As  the  food  of  the  natives  confifts  chiefly  of  rice,  ib  their 
greateil  labour  is  employed  in  its  cultivation.  They  ufoally 
^w  in  July  and  Auguft»  «Dd  reap  in  February.  When  ptoper 
advantage  is  taken  of  die  monfoon,  they  may  have  two  ci^e^ 
per  annum* 

The  principal  dnnamon  woodaf  or  gardens,  lie  in  the  nogiw 
bourhood  of  Colombo.  The  grand  garden,  near  the  town,  oc- 
cupies a  traiQ;  from  ten  to  ftEteen  miles  in  lengdi^  ftrstchiAg' 
along  from  the  eaft  to  the  foutb  of  the  diftrift. 

1^  minerala  of  Ceylon  are  anmerous,  and  predoiu  ftooea 
are  particularly  abundant,  but  not  of  a  fine  quality.  The  ruby, 
the  topaz,  and  the  diamond  of  Ceylon  are  very  inferior  to  diofe 
of  Goloonda,  or  of  the  Brayib.  Befide  tbe(e,  there  are  ame- 
tbyfte,  tourmalins  (deftitutr  of  eledric  quaEtics),  blue  and 
green  fapphires,  white  and  black  chryftal,  the  cat's-eye,  a  fpe^ 
cies  of  opal,  and  cornelians^  Lead,  tin,  and  iron  ore  are  foiuid 
in  the  interior,  bat  they  are  never  wrought  or  af^Ked  to  any 
pucpofe.  There  were  formerly  feveral  mines  of  quicksilver : 
in  I797>  a  imall  one  wae  difoovered  at  Cotta,  fix  miles  from 
Colombo,  from  which  fii;  pounds  were  procured  at  a  moft 
feafonaUe  period  fdr  the  garrifoo.  This  mine  has  never  finee 
been  worked  with  much  aftivtty^  as  the  produce  could  not  re- 
imbnrie  the  empenditure.* 

The  Ceylonefe,  within  the  Britifli  dominion,  are  ffOTeroed  by 
their  own  native  magiftrates,  under  the  eontcoi  of  the  admi:. 
oiftratioo.  All  the  pofieffions  are  divided  into  corles  atid  4i<> 
tnStH  the  fubordinate  fiiperinteodanee  of  which  is  2vnn  to  tlie 
moodetiers,  or  native  magiftrates,  who  are  ehoAn  from  anang 
the  cbia  of  nobles,  ftyl^  Hoodrews  and  Mahondrews.  The 
IBOodeliers  aflift  in  coUe&ing  the  xevenne,  ietding  the  propov- 
lioA  of  taxes  and  contributsons,  fuperintending  the  peafimta» 
jiuaaifliing  pmviiiotts  for  dbe  garrifons,  and  (4)ferviiig  generally 
the  conduA  of  the  nativet.  In  fbme  diflriAs  there  ia  a  poiiee 
QQKfS  40  affift  in  enforcing  the  orders  of  government.  BeMe 
dte  aative  Cingalese,  who  liv^  under  the  ibminion  of  the'Ev* 
ropeans,  the  fea-coafts  are  inhabiced  by  Dutch,  Poxtugu«fe, 
Ji&lsf  i,  and  (ettleia  from^dbe  diffcrem:  Indian  nations. 

Ou  the  Ii0al  oeflkm  of  tUs  ii«nd  in  iltoa,  it  was  cmit^ 
tuiod  ^  royai  gowemsmt* imiuadiatdy  undertbe  dift^dli^  t/t 
the  Crowm  w&ch  appoittta  the  dic^cSf  attd  reguhnee  tbe  in- 
ternal 
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tamal  ttanagem^nt  The  council  te  coo^fed  of  the  Governor, 
Chief  Juftice,  the  Commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  Secietarj. 
ThercTennea  of  all  forts  amount  to  about  2309000/.  per  annum, 
whkh  fum  comprehends  6o,ooo/*  paid  by  the  Eaft  India  Com« 
panf  for  cinnamon, « and  401O00/.  the  average  produce  of  the 
fiiheries. 

Cclumbo.  Thii  town,  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  and  (eat  of  gOb. 
TCtnment,  ia  fituated  on  the  fouth^weft  part  of  the  ifland.  The 
fort  is  placed  on  a  peninfula  projeding  into  the  fea,  and  is  nfm 
wards  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  ftrong  both  by  nature 
and  art*  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  it  being  nearly  divided 
into  four  quarters  by  two  principal  ftreets,  which  crofs  each 
other;  the  {mailer  ones  run  parallel,  with -connecting  lanes. 
The  harbour,  which  lies  on  the  weft  £de,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  open  road,  affording  good  and  faf^  anchorage  for  (hips  for 
only  four  months,  from  l)ecember  to  April.  Columbo,  for  its 
fiee,  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  places  in  India,  being  eiK* 
mated  to  contain  above  50,000  inhabitants,  who  are  a  mixture 
«f  admoft  every  race  of  Afiatics.  The  language  moft  generally 
fpoken,  both  by  Europeans  and  Afiatics,  is  the  Portuguefe  of 
India,  a  b^fe  corrupt  dialefl,  diiFering  much  from  that  fpoken 
in  Europe. 

TrmMmli.  This  town  occupies  more  ground  than  Columbo, 
and  is  naturally  ftrong ;  but  it  contains  fewer  houfes,  and  is 
flMch  inferior  in  population  and  appearance^  The  chrctanfer- 
tnce  within  the  walls  is  about  three  miles,  mduding  a  hill  or 
laisBtft  point  immediately  over  the  Tea,  and  covered  with  thick 
jangle.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  commands  the  principal  bays, 
and  ia  particular  the  entrance  to  the  giand  baiboiir,  or  inner 
bay,  which  afibrds  fecurity  to  fiiipping  in  all  feafons  and 
weathers,  being  fuficiently  deep  and  capacious,  and  land* 
locked  on  73k  fides.  It  is  overlooked  by  Port  Oftenbnrgh, 
erected  on  a  cliflF  which  projeds  into  the  lea.  This  fortrefs  is 
^  oonfideraMe  ftreagth,  and  was  originally  bciih  by  the  Poitu* 
guefe  from  the  ruins  of  fome  celebrated  pagodas  which  then 
veeupied  the  fpot.  The  harbour  of  Trincomale  is  one  of  our 
faoft  valuable  acquifitions  in  India  \  when  the  violent  monfoon 
4eeiiimenoes,  all  veflels  on  the  coaft-  of  Coromandel  and  eaR 
£de<if  the  bay  of  Bengal  are  obliged  to  put  to  fea,  and  then 
TVincomrie  is  their  only  refuge.  A  veflel  from  Madras  can 
arrire  here  in  two  days;  and  die  harbour  is  to  be  made  at  any 
Ibalbn.  The  furroundmg  oomtry  is  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  not  fo  fertile  as  to  attraA  fettlers,  the  climate  being  con- 
fidered  one  of  the  hotteft  and  moft  unhealthy  of  the  ifland. 

There  have  been  but  few  European  fettlers,  the  fociety  being 
ounpofed  ahnoft  exclufively  of  military  bfficers.    The  lower 

clafTes 
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clafles  are  chiefly  Hindoos  from  the  oppofite  coaft,  and  a  few 
gold  and  (iWer  fmiths,  who  are  native  Ceylonefe.  By  the  ex- 
ertions of  Admiral  Drury,  a  colony  of  Chinefe  has  been' 
eilabliihedi  who  cultivate  a  large  garden,  which  promifes  in 
time  to  repay  their  induftry.  The  Admiral  alfo  imported  catde 
and  poultry,  which  he  diftributed  among  the  natives,  to  fecnre^ 
if  poffible,  a  fupply  for  the  fleet.  Timber  is  plenty,  and  of 
ea^  accefs }  and  there  are  many  coves  where  (hips  may  be  hove 
down  with  the  greateft  (afety  at  all  feafons ;  but  the  rife  of  the 
tides  is  not  fufficient  for  docks. 


AFRICA. 

The  pofl*eflions  in  Africa  which  belong  to  Great  Britain  are, 
I  ft.  The  iflands  which  are  under  the  government,  or  contribu- 
tory to  the  interefts  of  the  Eaft  India  Company;  2d.  The 
fettlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  3d.  That  at  Siena 
Leone  \  and,  4th.  The  fmall  iflands  of  Senegal  and  Goree. 


Islands  belokgino  to  ths  East  India  Company. 

Thb.  Isle  of  Francs.  The  ifland  now  known  by  this 
name  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1505.  In  1598  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Neck  landed,  and  changed  its  name,  after 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  Mauritius.  The  Dutch  are 
fuppofed  to  have  fettled  the  ifland  about  the  year  1644.  In 
1657  the  wreck  of  the  French  fettlers  at  Madagafcar  fou^gjht 
refuge  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  The  Dutch  having  beconie 
mafters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  17 12,  abandoned  the 
Mauritius,  which  was  foon  after  occupied  by  the  French 
fettlers  at  Bourbon,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Ifle  of 
France. 

In  1735,  M.  de  la  Bour^onnau  became  governor  of  the  two 
iflands  \  and  to  his  zeal,  talents,  and  exertions,  may  b€  attxir 
buted  the  great  progrefs  which  was  made  in  their  cultivatioii 
and  improvement.  He  imported  from  the  Brazils  the  Maiuoc% 
a  mod  nutritious  and  wholefome  food,  upon  which  the  negroes 
chiefly.  fubCfl:  %  introduced  the  fugar  c^e ;  formed  plantation^ 
of  cotton  and  indigo  \  and  eftabliwed  iron  works.  In  1738  he 
built  a  fliip  of  500  tons,  the  firft  ever  launched  at  Port  Louis. 

^  The  Mtnioc  is  t  root  m  Uige  M  t  urn's  snn;  when  grated,  it  is  made  iato 

cakes;  three  poundt  of  it*ve  gifen  to  e«eh  fi^gro  lor  h!f  daily  food,  . 

He 
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lie  made  toads,  conftru&ed  bridges^  magazines^  hofjpitals^ 
arfenals>  batteries^  fortifications>  barracks^  mills,  quays,  offices, 
and  {hops,  and  made  canals  and  aquedu£ls«  He  upheld  the 
glory  of  the  French  anns  with  dignity  and  effed  j  and  having 
deyoted  a  life  of  great  a£ti?ity  to  die  fenrice  of  his  country,  feU 
a  viftim  to  fadion,  and  expired  in  the  Baftile. 

In  December  1810,  this  ifland,  with  its  dependencies,  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Britifli  arms,  and  was  ceded  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  in  May  1814.  It  has  been 
always  conGdered  as  pofleffing  extraordinary  means  of  defence^ 
and  IS  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  perfeGt  ftate  of  fecurity. 

The  population  may  be  eftimated  at  91,000  perfons,  17,000 
of  whom  are  white,  4,000  free  perfons  of  colour,  and  70,000  * 
blacks.  The  foil  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  mixed  with  ferruginous 
matter,  and,  though  apparently  dry,  is  very  fertile  i  and  its  cul« 
tivation  does  not  require  extraordinary  labour.  There  are 
about  fixty  rivers  of'  various  fizes,  and  feveral  lakes,  in  the 
ifland.^  Port  Louis,  the  feat  of  government,  contains  about 
6,000  houfes,  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  generally  highly  oma- 
mentedk  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  politenefs  and 
hofpitality.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  ancient  noblefle  of  France^ 
who,  being  weary  of  the  fcenes  exhibited  in  their  native 
country,  have  found  an  afylum  here,  where  difeafe  is  hardly 
known,  where  the  fky  is  clear,  and  the  climate  uncommonly 
wholefome  and  temperate,  rendered  ftill  more  agreeable  by 
the  falubrity  and  foftnefs  of  the  air^  and  the  fine  fcenery  on 
all  fides. 

Among  the  trees  which  compole  the  groves  and  forefts  of 
this  ifland,  may  be  mentioned  the  cinnamon,  pepper,  fig,  ebony^ 
cocoa,  almond,  lemon,  nutmeg^  bamboo,  latanier,  mangalier^ 
palm,  pine,  fir,  and  oak,  and  alfo  a  fpecies  of  timber  called 
Fouraha,  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  (hip-building* 

All  the  tropical  fruits  grow  here,  and  many  European,  as 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  ftrawberries,  apricots,  mulberries,  and 
olives.  Of  the  grains,  wheat  flourifhes,  and  its  flour -is  prefer* 
able  to  that  of  Europe  for  long  voyages:  maize*  rice,  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated  with  advantage. 

The  exportable  commercial  productions  are  fugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  nutmegs,  cloves,  ambergris,  and  iron. 

BouBBON.  This  ifland  is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  and 
fixteen  broad.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
called  it  Mafcareique,  or  Mafcarenbas ;  other  Europeans  calle4 
it  Saint  Appolltmion  5  till,  in  the  year  1654,  Mr.  Fla^cour, 
govemor  of  the  French  fettlements  in  Madagafcar,  took  pof- 
feffipn  of  it,  and  called  it  Bourbon.  There  are  many  good 
roads  for  fhipping  round  the  ifland^  particularly  on  the  north 
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Md  fi^ttth  fides ;  but  hardly  a  (ingle  hatbour  nrfaere  dte  (Iripi 
cin  ride  fecurre  agaitift  the  hurricanes  in  the  monfoons.  Indeed 
thfe  coaft  i^  fo  furrounded  with  funk  rocks,  that  entrance  into 
the  harbbiit^  is  at  all  times  dliigerou».  On  the  foutherti  ex- 
tremity is  a  volcano,  continually  burning  and  roaring.  The 
climate^  though  intenfely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  refrefhed  by 
pooling  morning  and  eyening  gales :  fometimes  there  are  ter- 
rible hurricanes.  No  ifland  can  be  more  happily  watered: 
€Tefy  fide  is  refreflied  by  rivulets,  fprings,  and  brooks.  Jt 
abounds  iii  fruit,  grafs,  and  cattle*:  produces  excellent  tobacco, 
aloes,  white  (but  no  black)  pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and  other 
Idnds  of  wood  and  fhiit  trees  fpontaneoufly :  it  even  yields 
Aip-timber  ;  and  maby  trees  afford  odoriferous  gums  and  refins; 
tomong  the  reft,  benzoin,  of  an  excellent  kind.  The  rivers  are 
Well  ftocked  with  filh  ;  die  coaft  virith  knd  and  fea  tortoifes  ; 
Wery  part  of  the  country  with  hdmed  cattle,  as  well  as  h«8 
tand  goats.  Ambergris,  coral,  and  the  mod  beautiful:  ibdc, 
ttre  gathered  on  the  fhore,  and  the  woods  are  filled  with  game. 
The  populatbn  is  reckoned  at  16,460  white  perfbns,  3,4^ 
free  perfohs  c^  colour,  and  70,450  negro  labourers,  llie  cui- 
titjiled  land  is  reckoned  at  90,000,  the  uncultivated  at  2to/>oo 
fteres. 

St.  Helena.  This  ifland,  rendered  peculiarly  interefting  by 
a  recent  political  event,  is  fituated  in  that  part  of  the  fouthem 
Atlantic,  which  has  been  otherwife  denominated  the  Ethioptc 
Ocean,  about  a  thoufand  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  eqm- 
no£tial  line,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  from  tfae'weftetn 
Arore  of  AJFrica.  Its  remote  appearance,  when  firft  difcovered 
by  thofe  who  approach  it,  is  that  of  a  blue  mountain,  ragged 
and  deprefled  at  the  extremities,  and  rifing  very  high  tdwafti 
ihe  middle  parts,  w;hich  are  lefs  diftm£Hy  difcemed  thtoo^ 
the  exhalations  that  reft  upon  them.  From  its  great  elevation^ 
and  the  purity  of  the  futrounding  atmofpbere,  it  is  feen  at  the 
diftance  df  feventy  Or  eighty  miles.  Approachii^  nearer,  tiie 
land  grows  more  ragged  and  uneven,  and  feems  onlv  an  irte^ 
jgilUr  heap  of  btrokeh  ibcks  and  hills,  which,  rifing  aorupt  and 
perpendicular  from  the  water^s  edge,  fpireup  to  a  great  height, 
andt form,  in  feveral  ^lac^s,  ftupendous  oveihanging  cliA ;  they 
are  diidded  from  each  other  by  very  natrow  valleys,  or  fadier 
tiy  deep  irregular  chafnts.  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  ifttftg^ned 
toioie  barren  and  drfmal,  than  the  afped  of  thefe  bflb  add  fbfefer 
declivities,  s»  Viewed  frbtii  the  fea.  They  are  bbick,  rau|ed^ 
and  mouldering,  whhou*  toy  ttee,  (hmb,  or  trace  of  verove  % 
and  the  wild  inhof^itaMe  ait  of  the  whole  ifland,  makes  Hit 
ii^motehefs  and  folitude  of  its  fitttatbn  appear  ftill  tiMt  f orlorti 
tad  wretched. 
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*nie  lulk  which  border  on  the  fea,  generally  projefb  a  little 
"way  beyond  the  ftony  beaches  of  the  intermediate  valleys  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  coaft  defcribes  an  irregular  indented  line,  which 
meafures  twenty-eight  miles  in  circun^ference.  The  greateft 
'length  of  tfa^  ifland  is  ten  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  between 
fix  and  feven.  The  hills,  neareft  the  fea,  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  and  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  Thofe  inland 
rife  much  higher ;  and  Diana's  Peak,  the  moft  elevated  part  of 
the  ridge  which  runs  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,-  is  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  From  the  bafe  of  this  central  ridge,  which  rifes'  into 
feveral  peaks  and  lofty  fummits,  with  very  fteep  and  abrupt 
declivities,  and  refembles  an  elevated  ground  interfefting  the 
country,  the  furrounding  hills  flope  and  defcend  toward  the 
fea.  The  narrow  valleys,  too,  which  diverge  all  round,  begin 
here;  and  the  fmall  brooks  diat  water  them  take  their  rife  in 
thefe  heights,  which,  when  approached,  are  ^ound  altogether 
unlike  the  hills  on  the  coaft,  for  th^y  are  covered  with  the 
fineft' verdure.  All  perfons  who  have  written  on  the  fubje£): 
of  St.  Helena,  agree  in  believing  that  it  has  been  caft  up  from 
the  bofom  of  the  ocean  by  the  force  of  fire ;  an4,  among  other 
circumftances  which  juftify  this  opinion,  it  is  obferred  to 
abound  in  volcanic  fubftances.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by  the 
Ponugnefe,  who  ftocked  it  with  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  and 
ttied  to  touch  at  it  for  provifions,  water,  and  refrefhments,  in 
their  return  from  their  India  voyages.  Befide  quadrupeds,  the 
Portuguefe  brought  fowls,  partridges,  and  pheafantf ,  which  now. 
run  about  the  mountains  in  prodigious  numbers ;  and  planted 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  as  lemons,  oranges,  an4  pomegranates ; 
all  which,  from  the  excellency  of  the  climate,  have  increafed  fo 
as  to  marice  many  people  imagine  they  were  indigenous.  But 
whether  they  planted  a  colony  in  it  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that 
it  was  totally  abandoned  when  the  Dutch  took  pofleflion ;  and 
that  not  a  Portuguefe  was  found  on  the  ifland,  when,  in  the 
Tear  1600,  the  Englifh  became  its  mafters.  After  the  Englifli 
^  had  once  acquired  St.  Helena,  they  maintained  it  without  dif- 
turbance  till  1673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  |  but  it 
was  fpeedily  retaken  by  the  brave  Captain  Munden,  with  three 
Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  in  the  harbour.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
that  this  ifland  could  be  taken  except  by  furprife ;  for  it  is  aptly 
compared  to  a  caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  whofe  natural 
waHs  are  too  high  to  be  fcaled.  There  is  no  beach,  except  at 
Chapel  Valley  Bay,  and  that  is  fortified  with  a  ftrong  battery 
of  fifty  large  cannon,  planted  even  with  the  water,  and  further 
defended  by  the  perpetual  dafhing  of  prodigious  waves  againft 
the  (hore^  Which,  ^without  farther  refiftanee,  make  the  landing 
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difficult  i  and  a  little  creek,  where  two  or  three  mea  might 
land  from  a  (maU  boat,  i$  rendered  inacceiSble  by  a  batteiy.- 
As  there  is  no  other  anchorage  bat  at  ^Chapel  Vallej,  touching 
here  b  extremely  precarious  j  for,  the  wind  always  fettbg  (torn 
the  fouth^eaft,  it  a  ihip  once  overfhoots,  it  is  a  matter  of  gresit 
difficulty  again  to  recover  the  harbour*    Although  St*  Helena 

'  is  believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  woody  country,  it  is  now 
remarkably  bare ;  but  the  culture  of  trees  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended, and  encouragement  to  experiments  is  afforded  by  a 
long  enumeration  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants  which  grow 
and  thrive  there*  The  coaft  is  frequented  by  feventy-fix  fpecies. 
of  fifli,  including  the  whale,  the  Ihark,  and  the  turtle. 

Jam€s  Town  is  confidered  as  the  capital  i  but  every  family  hai 
its  houfe  and  plantation  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ifland^  where 
they  look  after  their  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  smd  poultry,  fruit  and 
kitche^  gardens,  without  fcarcely  ever  defcending  to  the  town 
In  Chapel  Valley,  unlefs  it  be  once  a  week  to  church,  or  when 
the  (hipping  arrives  ;  at  which  times  almoft  every  houfe  in  die 
valley  is  converted  into  a  punch-houfe,  or  lodging  for  their 
guefts,  to  whom  they  fell  their  hogs,  poultry,  and  fruits,  re-^. 
ceiving  in  exchange  flour,  wine,  and  whatever  neceflaries  diey 
want ;  but  they  muft  firft  come  into  the  Compan/s  warehoufe. 
Tbe  merchandife  ufually  laid  in  by  the  Company,  are  Cape 
wines^  brandy,  lEuropean  or  Canary  wines,  Batavia  arrack,  beer, 
malt,  fugar,  tea,  coffise,  China  ware,  Japan  cabinets,  calUcoes^ 
chintzes,  muflms,  ribbands,  woollen  cloths  and  ftufis,  and  a. 
mifcellaneous  variety.  The  governor  refides  in  a  fort,  with  a 
^arrifon ;  and  centinels  are  always  placed  on  the  higheft  part  of 
the  ifland,  to  ^ve  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  veflels.  The 
European  inhabitants  are  eftimated  at  1,846,  the  natives  at 
a,p7o.  Blacks,  or  rather  perfons  of  different  (hades  of  colour^ 
who  difcover  in  the  variety  of  their  complexions  and  features 
a  ftrange  and  motley  mixture  of  races,  are  employed  in  colti-* 
vating  the  country,  in  fi(hing,  and  in  the  capacity  of  houfehoI<i 

.  fervants.  Thefe  people,  who  are  either  defcended  from  the 
negroes  brought  by  the  firft  European  fettlers,  or  who  have 
been  (ince  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies,  Gumea,  Madagafcar, 
.  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were,  till  within  a  few  years,  in  a 
ftate  of  flavery.  But  the  pra^ice  has  been  long  retrained  in 
iu  exercife,  and  mitigated  in  its  eSeSts,  by  humane  and  (alutarjp 
regulations  \  and  has  lately,  to  the  honour  of  the  Direflors  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  been  wholly  aboli(hed. ,  This  z€t  was 
the  more  naturally  to  be  expe^ed  from  the  Eaft  India  Com? 
pany,  as  this  was  the  only  part  of  their  widely  extended 
territories  where  the  pra Aice  of  davery  was  ever^  tolerated. 
Several  regulations  were  at  the  fame  time  enabled,  to  render 
t;he  fituation  of  people  of  cobur  molt  eafy  smd  comfordible> 

by 
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by  whieh  they  feem  to  have  been  encouraged  to  mirtj  and  pro- 
pagate;  and  it  is  a  fad,  diat  before  tnefe  regulations  were 
eftablilhed,  there  was  an  annual  lofs  of  about  ten  in  a  hundred  | 
but  fince  the  blacks  hare  been  placed  under  the  immediate 
protedion  of  the  magiftracy,  and  all  fur^er  importation  pro* 
bibited,  they  have  increafed*  ' 

The  preceding  particulars  have  been  eitraded  from  works 
publi(hed  before  the  detention  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  thht  fince  that  event,  two  afts  of  pariiamenr 
have  pafled,  56  Geo.  3.  chaps.  22  aikl  23,  for  more  efiec- 
tually  detaining  him  in  cuftody,  and  for  regulating  Ae  inter* 
cOurie  with  the  ifland*  ^  By  the  firft,  ample  powers  are  given 
to  thofe  who  fliall  be  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  Crown, 
to  detain  him  fecurely ;  and  all  perfons,  fubjeds  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  refcuing  him,  or  aiding  and  affifting  him  in  his  efcape 
from  the  ifland,  or  in  any  attempt  at  his  refcue  or  efcape, 
whether  upon  parol  or  without}  and  all  perfons  who  ihall 
taflift  him  in  quitting  any  other  place,  without  the  bounds  of 
the  ifland,  or  aflift  him  on  the  high  feas  after  his  efcape,  are 
declared  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  are  to  be  detained 
and  fent  to  England  for  trial,  whether  the  offence^  were  com- 
mitted within  or  without  His  Majefty*s  dominions.  Bv  the 
latter  ftatute  all  perfons,  during  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  deten-^ 
tion,  afe  forbidden  to  trade,  go,  fail,  or  repair  fo  the  ifland, 
without  the  licenfe  of  His  Majefty,  figned  by  one  of  the 
fecretaries  oi  ftate,  or  without  the  licenfe,  confent,  and  per- 
miffion  of  the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  the  deputy 
governor  of  the  ifland,  or  of  the  commander  for  the  time 
being  of  His  Majefty's  naval  or  military  forces  ftationed  off 
or  at  the  faid  ifland,  on  pain  of  an  information  to  be  exhibited 
againft  the  offender  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a  high 
crime  and  mifdemeanor,  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment, 
and  to  be  tried  in  the  county  of  Middlefex.  There  are  alfo  re|gu* 
lations  to  prevent  improper  perfons  from  remaining  afhore 
after  notice,  and  to  prevent  ihips  from  hovering  off"  the  ifland ; 
but  the  ftatute  contains  'a  faving  of  the  rights  of  the  Bail 
India  Company. 


THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

'  Mr.  Barrow,  whofe  account  of  this  fettlement  has  been 
principally  relied  on,  begins  with  the  obfervation,  th^t  by 
the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Ceylon,  the 
Britiih  language  is  now  heard  at  the  fouthem  extremities  x)f 
the  fosr  great  continents  or  quarters  of  the  globe^  Three  of 
(heii»  have  fubmitted  to  the  power  of  its  arms ;  and  the  fpirit 
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of  cottMaerce  and  adventurous  induftry  has  dire&ed  the  attea* 
tion  of  its  enterprifing  fubje£l8  to  the  fourth,  on  the  (inall  • 
iflamd  of  Staaten,  at  the  extreme  point  of  South  Amenca^ 
.  where  a  kind  of  fettlement  has  been  formed  for  carrying  oa 
the  ibudiem  whale  fifhery.  Of  thefe  extreme  points,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  lead  important^ 
ttthf  r  with  regard  to  its  geographical  fituation,  fo  favourable  to 
m  fpeedy  intercourfe  with  every  part  of  the  civilifed  world  ^ 
to  its  intrinfic  value,  in  the  fupply  of  articles  of  general  con- 
fumption  ;  or  as  a  port  where  the  fleets  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company*  may  refreih;  aflemble  in  time  of  war  for  con- 
voy }  reeeftabliih  the  health  of  their  fickly  troops ;  or  feafen,  in 
the  mild  temperature  of  fouthern  Africa,  their  recruits  from 
Europe.  In  the  early  voyages  of  the  Britifli  to  India,  the  Cape 
was  always  tho  general  rendezvous  and  place  of  refrefhment } 
and  it  was  then  cpniidered  of  fuch  importance,  that  formal 
pofleflion  was  taken  in  i6ao,  in  the  name  of  King  Jsunes^ 
tlurty  years  before  the  fettlement  of  the  Dutch. 

No  further  notice  feems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Britifli 
government  of  this  pofleflion  at  that  time.j  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  kind  of  interference  or  contravention  was  made  by  it 
wlien  the  Dutch  fent  out  Van  Riebeck  to  form  a  fettlement  in 
1650.  Till  this  period,  the  Englifli,  the  Portuguefei  and  the 
Hollanders,  had  indifcriminately  refre(hed  their  crews  at  the 
Cape  ;  the  Portuguefe  formed  no  eftablilhment  nearer  than  the 
banks  of  Rio  Infant^,  nearly  fii^  hundred  miles  frOm  the  Cape  ; 
and  this  they  foon  abandoned  for  want  of  (belter  for  thdr 
flu^ingi  which  they  afterwards  found,  farther  to  the  eaftward^ 
Intbe'BayDe  la  Goa,  ftill  in  their  pofleflion.  It  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  1 80  years,  and  then 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain.  The  extenfion  of  the  fettlement 
was  for  a  time  impeded  by  the  wild  beads  of  various  kinds 
that  fwarmed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  *  In  the  private 
journal  of  the  founder  of  the  colony  it  is  noticed » that  lion» 
litid  leopards,  wolves  and  hyenas,  committed  nightly  depreda** 
tionsf  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort  The  native  Hottentots 
feem  to  have  given  them  little  interruption  :  the  predominant 
paflion  of  this  weak  and  peaceable  people  for  fpirituous  liquors, 
was  their  bane ;  a  bottle  of  brandy  was  a  paflport  through 
every  horde.  With  this  and  tobacco,  iron,  and  a  few  paltry 
trinkets,  the  Dutch  purchafed  a  portion  of  land  and  cattle^ 
and  lock  the  reft  by  force.  A  caflc  of  brandy  was  the  price 
of  a  whole  diftri£t ;  and  nine  inches  in  length  of  an  iton  hoop 
the  purchafie  of  a  fat  ox.  Deprived,  by  their  paflion  for  intoxi* 
eating  liquors  and  baubles,  of  the  only  meane  of  exiftence,  tbe 
numbers  of  the  natives  rapidly  4eclined$  and  the  eanx)adbp- 
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mentft  of  the  fetdelra  w^te  in  pTopofti<m  to  die  diminution  o£ 
die  obftacles*  Government  granted  lands,  on  yearlr  legfes^  at 
the  fmail  fixed  rent  of  twenty-four  rixdollars,  (not  fiTe  pounda 
fterling,)  in  any  part  of  the  country.  A  law  Was  alfo  pafied, 
that  the  neareft  diftance  from  houfe  to  hoofe  was  tq  be  thre^ 
miles  ;  fo  that  each  farm  confided  of  more  than  fivi?  thoufand 
acres  of  land,  and  confequently  was  rented  at  the  rate  of  fome^ 
thing  lefs  than  a  farthing  an  acre.  From  a  fcarcity  of  Water,  it 
frequently  happened  that  many  farms  were  at  twice  that  diftanc^ 
from  each  other.  No  land  was  granted  in  property,  except  in  the 
▼irinity  of  the  Cape.  As  the  Dutch  advanced,  the  natives  retired  i 
and  thofe  that  remained  with  their  herds  among  the  ni^w  fetr 
tiers,  were  foon  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  becoming  their  fer* 
vants.  No  permanent  limits  to  the  colony  were  ever  fixe4 
tinder  the  Dutch  government ;  the  paftoral  life  adopted  by  the 
peafantry  <tf  the  remote  diftri£ls,  fcattered  them  over  a  great 
extent  of  country  $  the  imbecility  and  eafy  temper  of  the  adjaoeitf 
tribes  of  natives  favoured  avaricious  views ;  and  the  government 
wms  either  unwilling,  or  thought  itfelf  unable,  to  reftrain  theifi» 
From  a  chart  executed  by  order  of  Lord  Macartney,  it  apr 
jpears  that  the  extent  and  dimenfions  of  the  territory  cofupofiiif 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  now  permanently  fixed,  are  as  foUewi : 

Length  from  wefl:  to  eaft. 

Cape  Point  to  KaflFer  I^uid         -         •         *-  580  milef* 

River  Kouflie  to  Zuureberg        -         •         -  520 

Breadth  from  fouth  to  no|tfa. 

River  Koui&e  to  Cape  Point       -         ?•         -  315 

Nieuwveldt  Mountains  to  Plettenbeig's  Bay    -  160 

'  Mouth  of  the/Tufii-river  to  Plettenberg's  Baaken  225 

wlHch  gives  a  parallelogram  whofe  mean  length  is  550,  and 
^  mean  breadth  233  Englifh  miles,  comprehending  an  ari»^  oi 
128,150  fquare  miles.  This  great  extent  of  country,  dedufl:-^ 
inff  the  population  of  Cape  Town,  is  peopled  by  about  15,000 
white  inhabitants  ;  fo  that  each  individual  might  ppflefs  eight 
and  a  half  fquare  miles  of  land.  A  g^eat  portion,  howeyer^ 
of  this  territory  may  be  confidered  as  an  unprofitable  wafte« 
unfit  for  any  fort  or  culture,  or  even  fi>r  pafture.  Level  pUti^s^ 
confifting  of  a  hard  impenetrid>le  furface  of  clay,  thinly  fprin* 
kled  over  with  chryftallifed  fand,  condemned  to  perpetua) 
drought,  and  producing  only  a  few  ftraggling  tufts  of  acridj^ 
laline,  and  fucculent  plants,  and  chains  of  vaft  mountains,  that 
aie  ekher  totally  naked,  or  clothed  in  parts  with  four  gvaies 
4Mily,  or  (uch  plants  as  are  noxious  to  animal  lifct  compofe  at 
leaft  pae  half  of  the  colony.  Thefe  chains  pf  mpu&t^ios,  and 
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the  interjacent  plains  are  extended  generally  in  the  direfiion  of 
eaft  and  weft,  except  indeed  that  particular  range  which,  be- 
ginning at  Faife  Bay,  oppofiteto  the  Cape  Point,  ftretches  to  the 
>  northward  along  the  weftem  coaft,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Olifant's  fiver,  which  is  about  210  miles. 

The  firft  great  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  eaft  and  weft* 
inclofes,  between  it  and  the  /outhern  coaft,  an  irregular  belt  of 
land  from  twenty  to  fixty  miles  in  width,  indented  by  Xereral 
bays,  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  foil,  interfe£led  by  nu- 
merous ftreamlets,  well  clothed  with  grais  and  fmall  arboreout 
•  or  frutefcent  plants,  well  wooded  in  many  parts  with  foreft 
trees,  fupplied  with  frequent  rains,  and  enjoying,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  fea,  a  more  mild  and  equable  tempera** 
ture  than  the  more  remote  and  interior  parts  of  the  colony* 

The  next  great  chain  is  the  Zevarte  Berg,  or  Black  Moun^ 
tains.  This  is  confiderably  mOre  lofty  and  rugged  than  the 
firil,  and  confifts,  in  many  inftances,  df  double,  and  fome- 
times  treble  ranges.  The  belt  inclofed  between  it  and  the  firft 
chain  is  about  the  mean  width  of  that  between  the  firft  and  the 
fea ;  of  a  furface  much  varied,  cempofed  in  fomeiparts  of  barren 
hills,  in  others  of  naked  arid  plains  of  clay,  known  to  the 
natives,  and  alfo  to  the  colonifts,  by  the  name  of  Karroo  ^  and 
in  others  of  choice  patches  of  well-watered  and  fertile  grounds. 
The  general  furface  of  this  belt  has  a  oonfiderable  elevation 
above  that  of  the  firft ;  the  temperature  is  lefs  uniform ;  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  accefs 
over  the  mountains,  which  are  paflable  only  in  few  places, 
this  diftrift:  is  much  lefs  valuable  than  the  other. 

The  third  range  of  mountains  is  the  Nieuwvcidt's  Gebergte, 
which,  with  the  fecond,  grafps  the  great  uninhabited  Kaxroo^ 
This  defert,  making  the  third  ftep  or  terrace  of  fouthem 
Africa,  is  greatly  elevated  above  the  fecond :  it  is  nearly  300 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  eighty  in  breadth; 
defert,  barren,  and  ufelefs. 

The  country  likewlfe  afcends  from  the  weftem  coaft  toward 
the  interior  in  fu^ceffive  terraces,  of  which  the  moft  elevated, 
called  the  Roggeveld,  falls  in  with  the  chain  of  mountain^i 
called  the  Nieuvirveldt.  The  whole  tra£l  to  the  northward  o£ 
the  Cape  is  much  more  fandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  than 
to  die  eaftward,  in  which  direction  it  increafes  in  beauty  and 
fertility  with  the  diftaoce. 

Such  ia  the  general  outline  of  the  territory  comprehended 
under  the  naqie  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  divided  into 
four  diftriAs,  over  ^ch  of  which  is  placed  a  civil  magiftrate, 
called  a  Landrofif  who,  with  fix  Hemraoden^  or  .a  council  of 
country  burghers^  is  vefted  with  powers  to  regulate  the  police 
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of  his  diftridy  fuperintend  the  ailairs  of  gOTernment,  adjufl: 
litigations,,  and  determine  petty  caufes.  Their  decifions^  how« 
.ever,  are  fubjeft  to  an  appeal  to  the  court  pf  jufticein  Cape^ 
Town.  The  four  diftri£l:s  are  -,  that  of  the  Cape,  of  Stellen-' 
bofch  and  Drakenfteen,  of  Zweliendam,  and  of  Graaf  Reynet ; 
and  they  were  fucceffively  colon  ifed  in  the  order  here  men- 
tioned. 

The  Cape  diftrift  is  chiefly  compofed  of  that  mountainous 
peninfula  whofe  fouthern  extremity  was  firft  called  by  Portu- 
guefe  navigators  Caio  dos  Tormentosy  or  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
afterwards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Table  Mountain, 
flanked  by  the  Devil's  Hill  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Lion's  Head  on 
the  weft,  foilns  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fame  peninfula^ 
The  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  thirty-fix,  and  breadth 
eight  miles.  It  is  compofed,  properly  fpeaking,  of  one  moun^- 
^tain,  broken,. indeed,  into  fever al  mafles,  more  or  lefs  conne£led 
by  inferior  gorges.  Some  of  thefe  mafTes  have  horizontal 
fummits,  others  peaked,  or  cone-ihaped;  fomeccyfift  of  naked 
fragments  of  rock,  others  are  clodied  with  verdure.  This 
peninfula  is  conne^ed  with  the  continent  by  a  low  flat  ifthmus, 
with  few  irregularities  of  furface,  except  fuch  as  are  made  by 
ridges  of  fand,  that  feem  to  have  been  adventitioufly  brought  by 
the  ftrong  fouth-eaff  winds  from  the  fliores  of  Falfe  Bay,  a 
large  arm  of  the  fea  inclofed  between  the  Cape  promontory  and 
a  chain  of  high  mouniains  on  the  continent,  to  the  eaftward 
of  it. 

Falfe  Bay  and  Table  Bay,  the  one  wafhing  the  fouthern,  and 
the  other  the  northern  ihore  of  the  ifthmus,  are  the  ufual 
places  of  refort  for  {hipping.  During  the  fummer  feafon, 
when  the  fouth-eaft  winds  are  predominant,  which  may  be 
reckoned  in  general  from  September  till  May,  Table  Bay 
aflFords  the  moft  fecure  flielter ;  and  Simon's  Bay,  a  cove  or 
'  indent  on  the  wefbem  (hore  of  Falfe  Bay,  for  the  reft  of  the 
year,  when  the  northerly  and  north-wefterly  winds  are 
ftrongeft.  In  neither  of  them  is  there  any  fort  of  fecurity  or 
convenience  for  heaving  down  and  repairing  ihipping,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  admit  of  any  contrivance  for  fuch  purpofes  at  a 
moderate  expenfe. 

There  are  alfo  two  fmall  bays  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the  penin- 
fula; one  called  Houtj  or  Wood  Bay,  and  the  other  Chapman's 
Bay.  The  latter  is  expofed  to  the  weft  and  north- wefty  biit 
the  former  is  (heltered  from  all  winds.  The  confined  anchorage^ 
which  is  faid  to  admit  of,  at  the  utmoft,  ten  ihips  otily^  and 
the  eddy  winds  from  the  farrounding  high  mountains;  which 
'  0iake  it  diflicult  for  ihips  to  enter  and  get  out,  are  the-objec- 
pom  tl^at  have  been  ftated  againft  the  ufe  of  Hout  Bay. 
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All  thefe  bays,  the  pafles  of  the  monntainSt  and  indeed  aD  • 
parts  of  the  penanfula,  are  capable  of  being  maintuned,  if  pio*> 
perly  garrifoned,  againft  any  attack  that  can  probably  be  node. 
Moft  of  the  works,  battmes,  and  lines  have  ijuideigone  a  com- 
plete repair,  with  many  improvements,  and  others  have  been 
judiciQufly  added  by  me  Britilh  engineers.  The  pafs  at  th* 
foot  of  ^Tiiifenberg,  a  fteep  high  mountain,  waflied  by  Falie 
Bay,  and  the  only  road  of  communication  between  Simon's 
Bay  and  the  Cape,  may  be  confidered  as  impregnable,  thoi^i 
the  Dutch  fuffered  themfelves  very  eafily  to  be  driven  out  of  it. 
It  is  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Cape;  and,  from  the  £everal 
breaft-works  lately  conftrufled  along  th^  heights,  a  cholen 
band  of  three  hundred  riflemen  might  flop  the  progrefs  of  an 
army. 

Cape'Tcnvftt  the  capital,  and  indeed  the  only  aflemblage  of 
houfes  that  deferves  the  name  of  a  town,  is  pleafantly  fituated 
at  the  head  of  Table  Bay,  on  a  floping  plain  that  rifes  with  an 
eafy  afcent  to  the  feet  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  the  Table  Mountain^ 
and  the  Lion's  Head ;  the  laft  ftretching  to  the  northward  in  a 
long  unbroken  hill  of  moderate  height,  is  King  James's  Mounts 
(the  Lion's  Rump  of  the  Dutch,)  and  aflbrds  Iheltcr  againft 
the  wefterly  winds  to  ihips  in  Table  Bay.  It  commands  every 
part  of  the  town  and  the  caftle  to  the  north-eaft  of  it ;  and  this» 
with  the  Amfterdam  and  Cbavonne  batteries,  commands  the 
anchorage  in  the  bay.  The  town,  coniifting  of  about  eleven 
hundred  houfes,  built  with  regularity,  and  kept  in  neat  order,  is 
difpofed  into  ftraight  and  p^allel  ftreets,  interfering  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  die  ftreets  are  open  and  airy, 
^  with  canals  of  water  running  through  them,  walled  in  and 
planted  on  each  fide  with  oaks ;  others  are  narrow  and  ill*paved. 
Three  or  four  fquares  give  an  opennefs  to  the  town. .  In  one  is 
held  the  public  market ;  another  is  the  common  refort  of  the 
peafantry  with  their  waggons,  from  the  remote  diftri£l8  of  the 
colony ;  and  a  third,  near  the  ihore  of  the  bay,  and  between 
the  town  and  the  caftle,  ferves  as  a  parade  for  the  troops. 
This  is  an  open,  airy,  and  extenfive  plain,  perfe£Uy  Imely 
compQfed  of  a  bed  of  firm  clay  covered  with  fiball  hard  gianrcl. 
It  Is  furrounded  by  canals  or  ditches,  that  receive  the  waters  of 
the  town,  and  convey  them  into  the  bay.  Two  of  its  fides  are 
completely  built  up  with  large  handfome  houfes.  The  banack^ 
originally  intended  for  an  hofpital,  for  com  magazines,  and 
wine-cellars,  is  a  large,  well-defigned,  regular  building,  wlucli^ 
with  its  two  wings*  occupies  part  of  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
great  fquase ;  the  upper  part  is  made  to  contain  4,000  men« 
The  caftle  affords  barracks  for  1,000  apden,  and  lodgings  for  ail 
the  officeiB  of  one  regiment;  magasines  for  axtiliery»  ftosM, 
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and  aimmuiiition»  and  moft  of  the  public  offices  of  goveramentt 
are  within  its  walls.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Calvinift 
and  a  Lutheran  church ;  a  guard-houfe,  in  which  the  burgher 
fenate,  or  the  council  of  burghers,  meet  for  tranfaflihg  bufinefs 
relative  to  the  interior  police  of  the  town ;  a  large,  building,  in 
which  the  governrtient  flares,  to  the  number  of  330,  are  , 
lodged;  the  court  of  juftice,  where  civil  and  criminal  caufes 
are  tried. 

The  Lombard  Bank  is  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  as  is 
alfo  the  Wee/kammezy  or  the  chamber  for  adminiftering  the 
afiairs  of  orphans.  The  population  of  the  town  is  eftimated  at 
about  6,000*  whites,  inclulive  of  the  military,  and  twelve  thou« 
fand  flaves* 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  colony  in  x  801.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  it  was  reftored  to  the  Dutch ;  a  meafure  which 
was  feverely  animadverted  upon  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 
The  anfwers  to  thefe  complaints  appeared  at  the  time  fatisfac- 
tory ;  but  the  enfuing  war,  begun  in  1803,  having  again  placed  ' 
this  fettlement  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  apt  ' 
thought  proper  again  to  reftore  it )  but  it  wa3  permanently  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Among  tne  foreign  produdions  that  might  be  introdu^, 
and^n  all  probability  cultivated  with  fuccefs  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  may  be  reckoned  the  different  varieties  of  the 
cotton  plant.  Many  of  thefe  have  been  already  tried,  and  fouod 
to  fucceed  in  the  light  fandy  foil.  Two  fpecies  of  indigo  grow 
wild  in  feveral  jplaces  ;  and  the  cultivated  plant  of  India  is  on 
trial.  Different  fpecies  of  the  cadius,  the  plant  on  which  the 
cochineal  infe£l  feeds,  grow  as  well  as  on  the  oppoGte  con« 
tinent.  The  tea-plant  has  long  been  in  the  country,  but  totaUy 
negleded.  It  is  a  hardy  (hrub,  which,  when  once  planted^  is 
not  eafily  eradicated;  and  the  foil,  the  climate,  and  general 
£ace  of  the  country,  bear  a  ftrong  analogy  to  thofe  provinces 
of  China  to  which  it  is  indigenous*  A  fmall  ooffee-'plaiit, 
brought  from  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  throve  remarkably  well; 
the  fugar-cane  equally  fo ;  flax  will  give  two  crops  in  the  year  % 
and  hemp,  called  by  the  Hottentots  dacba^  is  produced  in  great 
quantities;  not,  however,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  manufaAuoed 
into  cordage  or  cloth,  but  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  leaflet^ 
flowers,  and  young  feeds,  which  are  ufed  by.  the  flaves  and 
}Iottentots  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  tobacco.  The  dwarf  mul«> 
hecvf  grows  as  well  as  in  China ;  but  the  common  filkworm  is 
xx>t  in  the  colony.  Several  fpecies  of  wild  moths,  how^reTf 
fpin  their  coceoons  among  the  fhrubby  plants  of  Africa. 
Among  thefe  is  one  fpedes  nearly  as  laq;e  as  the  atkty  and 
anfwers  to  the  defcr^on  of  the  pafUm  of  Fabncins^  Wludk 
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feeds  apoB  the  protia  argentia^  the  ^tteboom^  or  filTer-tre^ 
of  the  Dutch,  and  might  probably  be  turned  to  account  by 
cultiTation.  Dr.  R(^bureh  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  precifely  die 
fame  infe£t  which  fpins  the  ftrong  filk  known  in  India  hj  the 
name  of  tufiach.  Tht  falma  cbrifii^  from  the  feed  of  which 
is  exprefled  the  eaftor-oil,  and  the  aloe,  whofe  juice  produces 
the  well-known  drug  of  that  name^  are  natives  of  the  country, 
and  are  met  with  in  abundance,  as  is  al(b  the  Cape  olive,  fo 
like  in  habit  and  appearance  to  the  cultivated  plant  of  Europe, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  iuccefs  of  the  latter  \  it  b 
the  more  aftonifliing  that  this  tree  has  not  been  introduced, 
fince  no  vegetable  oU,  fit  for  culinary  ufes,  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  colony.  For  this  purpofe  the  felamum  would 
prove  a  ufeful  grain.  In  mod  of  the  fandy  flats  are  found  two 
varieties  of  the  mjrica  arifira^  or  wax-plant,  firom  the  berries 
of  wluch  is  procurable,  by  fimple  boiling,  a  firm  pure  wax  y 
and  the  honey-bee  is  everywhere  wild  on  the  heathy  fides  of 
the  hills  $  but  the  culture  of  the  plant  and  of  the  infe£l  have 
hidierto  been  negle&ed. 

Timber  for  building  is  fcarce  and  expenfive,  yet  little  pains 
have  yet  been  taken  to  rear  it  near  the  town.  Avenues  of  oak- 
trees,  plantations  pf  the  white  poplar,  and  of  the  ftone-pine, 
are  to  be  feeh  near  moft  of  the  country  houfes,  and  have  been 
found  to  duive  rapidly;  but  the  timber  they  produce  is  gene* 
ndly  ibaken  and  unfound*.  The  larch,  it  is  fuppofed,  would 
be  ufeful  and  ornamental,  and  thrive  well.  * 

The  native  plant  moft  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
is  the  filver*tree>  of  which  whole  woods  ftretch  along  the  bafe 
of  the  Table  Mountain,  planted  fokly  for  fuel,  ^e  amocarpoy 
another  fpecies  of  protean  the  kieupe>  boom  of  the  Dutch,  is 
alfo  planted  along  ttie  fides  of  die  hills ;  its  bark  is  employed 
in  tanning,  and  the  branches  for  fire*-wood.  The  graftdis/brof 
J^mfoLj  and  tmlliferaf  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  grow  ' 
everywhere  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  are  coUe&ed  for  fuel,  as 
are  alfo  the  larger  kinds  of  erieat  or  heaths,  phyllicas^  hrunias^ 
polygalasy  the  §lea  capenfisy  eucka  racemofaj  Jipiwray  and  many 
other  arboreous  plants,  that  grow  in  great  abundance  both 
on  the  hills  of  the  peninfula,  and  on  tm  fandy  ifthmus  that  . 
oonneAs  it  with  the  continent.  Fuel  is  fo  fcarce,  that 
a  (mall  cart*load  of  thefe  plants  fell^  in  the  town  for,  from 
fivetofeven  dollars,  or  twenty  to  eight'^ind^^twenty  (hillings. 
In  moft  families,  a  flave  is  kept  exprefsly  for  collefting  fire- 
wood: he  goes  out  in  the  mqrning,  afcends  the  fteep  moun- 
tains, where  waggons  cannot  approach,  and  returns  at  ni^t 
with  two  fmall  bundles  of  faggots,  the  produce  of  fix  or  eight 
bours^  hard  labour,  fwingiog  at  tbe  ends  of  a  bamboo  carried 
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^tofs  th^  Iboulder :  fome  families  have  two  and  even  three 
ilaves  employed  in  this  manner ;  and  ferions  apprehenfions  have 
been  entertained  of  a  total  deficiency  of  this  neceflary  article. 
Under  this  idea,  refearches  and  experiments  have  been  made,, 
and  with  appearances  of  fuccefs,  for  the  difcovef  y  of  coal.  ^ 

Moft  of  the  European,  and  fevetal  of  the  tropical-  fruits,'^ 
^e  introduced,  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  In  every  month 
the  table  ipay  be  fupplied  with  at  leaft  ten  different  forts  of 
fruit,  green  and  dry.  Oranges  of  two  kinds,  the  common 
China  and  the  fmall  mandarin,  figs^  grapes,  and  guavas,  are 
all  very  good ;  peaches  and  apncots  not  bad,  and  very  cheap* 
Apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  quinces,  medlars,  plums,  and 
cherries  thrive  well,  and  bear  plentifully,  but  are  not  very 
good.  Goofeberries  and  currants  are^  faid  to  have  been  tried, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  nectarine  has  not  been  introduced. 
Rafpberries  are  good,  but  fcarce  $  and  ftrawberries  are  brought 
to  market  every  month  of  the  year.  There  are  no  filberts,  nor 
conunon  hazeUnuts  j  but  almonds,  walnuts,  and  chelnuts,  all 
of  good  quality,  are  plentiful ;  as  are  alfo  mulberries  of  a  hrge 
iize  and  excellent  flavour. 

The  market  is  likewife  tolerably  fupplied  with  moft  of  the 
European  vegetables  for  the  table,  from  the  farms  that  lie  fcat- 
tered  along  me  eaftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  number  about 
forty  or  fifty.  On  fome  of  thefe  farms  are  vineyards  alfo  of 
conCderable  extent,  producing,  befides  the  fupply  of  the  mar* 
ket  with  green  and  ripe  grapes  and  prepared  raifins,  abqut  feven 
hundred  leaguers  or  pipes  of  wine  a^year,  each  containing  154 
gallons.  Of  thefe  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  confift  of  a  fweetp 
lufcious  wine,  well  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Con- 
llantia,  the  produce  of  two  farms  lying  clofe  under  the  moun-. 
tains,  about  midway  between  the  two  bays.  The  grape  is  the 
mufcatel ;  and  the  rich  quality  of  the  wine  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  fituation  and  foil,  and  partly  to  the  care  taken  in  the  ma-» 
iiufa£lure.  No  fruit  but  fuch  as  is  full  ripe,  no  ftalks  are  fuf- 
fered  to  go  under  the  prefs  i  precautions  feldom  taken  by  the 
other  farmers  of  the  Cape. 

The  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fruiteries,  are  divided  into  fmall 
fquares,  and  enclofed  by  cut  hedges  of  oaks,  quince  trees,  or 
myrtles,  to  break  off  the  fouth-eaft  winds  of  fummer,  which, 
from  their  ftrength  and  drynefs,  are  found  to  injure  vegetation;- 
but  the  grain  is  raifed  on  open  grounds.  The  produce  of  dds 
aMicle  on  the  peninfula  is  confined  chiefly  to  barley,  which,  in 
this  country,  is  preferred  to  oats,  for  feeding  horfes.  None  of 
tlie  common  flat-eared  barley  has  yet  been  introduced-;  but^^t 
hexa^gular  kmd  only  is  known,  which  in  fome  paVts'of  England 
18  ca9ed  her,  and  in  others  iig.    Com  is  generally  cultivated 
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beyond  the  iftfainu8»  and  along  the  ureftem  coaft, '  within  the 
great  north  and  foixth  chain  of  mountains.  The  remote 
diftri£ls  beyond  thefe  famiih  a  fupply  of  horfee,  iheep,  and 
homed  cattle. 

«  The  natural  produftions  of  the  Cape  peninfula,  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  are  perhaps  more  numerous,  Taried,  and  elegant, 
than  on  any  other  fpot  of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  Of  thefe, 
by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Maflbn,  His  Majefty's  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Kew  exhibits  a  choice  colle£tion  j  bm  many 
are  ftill  wanting  to  complete  it.  Few  countries  can  boaft  of  fo 
great  a  rariety  of  the  bulbous-rooted  plants  as  Southern  Africa, 
In  the  month  of  September,  at  the  clofe  of  the  rainy  feafon; 
die  plains  at  the  feet  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  on  the  weft 
(hore  of  Table  Bay,  called  now  the  Green  Point,  exhibit  a 
beautiful  .appearance.  The  frutefcent,  or  (hrubby  plants,  that 
grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  fome  on  the  hills,  others  in  the  deep 
diafms  of  the  mountains,  and  others  on  the  fandy  ifthmns, 
fumiih  an  endlefs  variety. 

'  The  peninfula  of  the  Cape  affi[>rds  but  a  narrow  field  for  the 
enquiries  of  the  zoologift.    The  wooded  kloofs,  or  clefts  in  the 
mountains,  (till  give  ihelter.  to  the  few  remaining  troops  of 
wolres  and  hyenas,  that  not  many  years  ago  were  very  tronUe^ 
fome  to  the  town.    Horfes  are  not  indigenous ;  but  were  firft 
introduced  from  Java,  and  fince  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.     The  grizzled  and  the  black  Spaniard   from  South 
Arnica,  where  the  breed  runs  wild,  are  moft  efteemed  for 
beauty,  gentlenefs,  and  fervice.    Heavy  waggons  are  chiefly 
drown  by  oxen,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  indigenous.    Tl^ 
larger  kinds  of  birds  that  hover  round  the  fummit  of  the  TaUe 
Mountain  are  vultures,  eagles,  kites,  and  crows,  that  affift  die 
wolves  in  cleanfing  the  country  liear  the  town,  of  a  nuifimce  . 
that  is  tacitly  permitted  by  the  police.     Ducks,  teals,  and 
fnipes,  are  met  with  in  winter  about  the  pools  and  periodical 
lakes  on  the  ifthmus.    Tuttle-doves,  a  thrufli  caUed^e  fprew, 
and  the  fiical  bird,  the  lanius  altaritf  frequent  the  gardens  near 
the  town.     The  market  is  conftantly  fupplied  with  a  variety 
of  fea-filh,    caught  in  the  bay,   and  everywhere  along  the 
coaft^    During  the  winter,  whales  are  very  plentiful  in  all  the 
bays  of  Southern  Africa,  and  give  to  the  fifhermen  a  much 
eafier  opportunity  of  taking  them  than  in  the  open  fea*     They 
are  fmaller,  and  lefs  valuable  dian^ofe  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
northern  feas,  but  ihiEciently  fo  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  omipany  eftabliflied  for  carrying  on  a  fiihery  in  Table 
Bay.    Seals  were  once  plentiful  on  the  rocky  iflands  of  Fadfe 
Bay,  as  is  ftill  that  ounotts  animal  the  pengoin,  fbrmiag  Alt 
liidE  of  eontte£Hon  between  the  featheved  and  the  Amy  tr3>e. 
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lafieAs  of  sdmoft  every  defcription  abound  in'  the  fttinmer 
VMMilha,  and  particularly  a  fpecies  of  locuft,  which  infefls  the 
gsrdensy  devouring,  if'  not  kept  under,  .every  green  thing  that 
conies  in  its  way.  Mufquitoes,  fand-fiies,  lizards,  and  land*- 
turtle  abound  ;  fcorpions,  fcolopendras,  and  large  bl^ck  fpiders, 
are  among  the  noxious  infefts*;  and  almoft  all  the  fnakes  of  the 
country  are  venomous. 

Among  the  moft  ftupendous  natural  appearances  in  this 
place,  or  indeed  in  any  odier,  is  the  eminence,  called  the  Table 
Moustain*  The  name  of  Table  Land  is  given  by  feamen  tx> 
every  hill  0?  mountain  whofe  fummit  prefents  to  the  eye  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon^  The  north  front  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, dire&ly  £icing  the  town,  is  a  horizontal  line,  or  very 
nearly  fo,  of  about  two  miles  in  length.  The  bold  face,  that 
x%s  ahttoft  at  right  angles  to  meet  this  line,  is  ftipported,  as 
it  wete,  by  a  number  of  projefling  bttttrefles,  that  rife  out  of 
^  plain,  and  fall  in  vridi  the  front  a  little  higher  than  midway 
£rom  the  bafe.  Thefe,  and  the  divifion  of  the  front  by  two 
great  chafms,  intp  three  parts,  a  curtain  flanked  by  two  baftionst 
the  firft  retiring,  the  other  projeAiQg,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
die  ruined  walls  of  fome  gigantic  fortrefs.  Thefe  walls  rife 
above  the  level  of  Table  Bay  to  the  height  of  3582  feet.  The 
eoft  fide,  which  runs  oflF  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  is  ftill 
bolder,  and  has  one  point  higher  by  feteral  feet.  The  weft 
fide  along  the  fea  (hore,  is  rent  into  deep  chafms,  and  worn 
away  into  a  number  of  pointed  mafles.  In  advancing  to  ^dte 
fotttaward  about  four  miles,  the  mountain  defcends  in  fteps  or 
'  terfaoes,  the  loweft  of  which  communicates  by  gbrges  with  i}ie 
chain  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  peninfula.  The 
tvTo  wings  of  the  front,  one  the  Devil's  Mountain,  and  the 
other  the  LioU'S  Head,  make  in  fad,  with  the  Table,  but  one 
Momftain.  The  depredations  of  time  and  the  force  of  torrents 
lutviag  carried  away  the  loofer  and  lefs  compaft  pahs,  have 
limited  their  fuihmits}  but  they  are  ftill  joined  at  i  very  con- 
'  fidferabte  elevation  liberve  the  common  bafe.  The  height  of  the 
firft  is  3315,  and  of  the  latter  2160  feet.  The  DeviPs  Moun- 
tain IS  brolran  into  irregular  points ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lion's  Head  is  a  fiolid  mads  of  ftone,  rounded  and  fafliioned 
like  a  work  of  sot,  and  refembling  very  much,  from  fome 
points  of  view,,  the  dome  of  Saint  rauFs,  placed  tipon  a  high 
can^fliaped  hilL 

To  tbofe  whom  mete  cttrielfity,  or  the  iMre  laudable  deflte 
^  acqilinng  mformation,  may  temipt  to  make  a  vifit  to  <he 
fummit  of  the  Table  Mountain,  the  beft  and  readieft  accefis 
'witt  be  fottsd  dstofily  up  tbk  face  Heibt  id  Hit  lowh.  The 
afteat  jyM  thi«u|h  a  deep  dutfin  rintdiiMa  th^  cu^tiiiti  from 
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the  left  baftian. .  The  length  o/  this  ravine  ia  about  thi^^^ 
fourths  of  a  mile ;  the  perpendicular  cheeks  at  the  foot  monf 
than  a  thoufand.  feet  high,  and  the  angle  of  afcent  about  forty^ 
five'  degrees.  The  entrance  into  this  ravine  is  grand  and  awfuL* 
The  two  fides,  diftant  at  the  lower  part  about  eighty  yards 
from  each  other,  converge  within  a  few  feet  at  the  portal, 
which  opens  upon  the  fummit,  forming  two  lines  of  natural 
perfpedive.  On  pailing  this  portal,  a  plain  of  very  confidera- 
ble  extent  fpreads  out,  exhibiting  a  dreary  wafte  and  an  infipid 
tamenefs,  after  quitting  the  bold  and  romantic  fcenery  of  the 
chafm.  Here  the  adventurer  may  perhaps  feel  ftrongly  difpofed 
to  aik  himfelf  if  fuch  be  all  the  gratification  he  is  to  receive 
for  having  undergone  fo  great  a  fatigue  in  the  afcent.  The 
mind,  however,  will  foon  be  relieved,  at  the  recoUe&ion  of. 
the  great  command  given  by  the  elevation;  and  the  eye^^ 
leaving  the  immediate  fcenery,  will  wander  widi  delight  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon.  On  approaching  the 
verge  of  the  mountain,  all  the  obje£fs  on  the  plain  below  are 
dwmdled  away,  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe£iator,  into  littlenefs  and 
infignificance.  The  flat-roofed  houfes  of  Cape  Town^  difpofed 
into  formal  elumps,  appear  like  thofe  paper  fabrics  which 
children  are  accuftomed  to  make  with  cards.  The  fhrubbery 
on  the  fandy  ifthmus  looks  like  dots ;  and  the  farms  and  their 
inclbfures,  as  fo  many  lines ;  and  tlie  more  finiflied  pvts,  of  a* 
plan  drawn  on  paper.  On  the  fwampy  parts  of  the  flat  ium« 
mi^  between  the  mafles  of  rock,  are  growing  feveral  forts  of 
handfome  ihrubs.  The  atuga  mucronata^  a  tall,  elegant, 
fiuitefcent  plant,  is  peculiar  to  this  fituation  ;  as  is  alio  that 
fpecies  of  heath  called  the  phjfodiSy  which,  with  its  clufters* 
of  white  flowers;  glazed  with  a  glutinous  coating,  exhibits  in 
the  funlhine  a  veir  beautiful  appearance.  Many  odier  headis^ 
common  alfo  on  tne  plains^  thrive  on  this  elevated  fituation  as 
well  as  in  a  milder  temperature.  The  air  on  the  himmit,  m 
the  clear  weather  of  winter,  and  in  the  Ihade,  is  generally 
about  fifteen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  lower  than  in  Cape 
Town.  In  the  fummer  the  diflference  is  much  greater,  when 
that  well-known  appearance  of  the  fleecy  cloud,  not  inaptly 
called  the  tailecloib,  envelopes  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

Both  the  boors  and  Dutdh  Africans  are  flug^,  indolent, 
and  inactive,  extremely  ignorant,  and  indiQ)ofed  to  acquire 
knowledge,  or  avsul  themfelves,  by  art  and  induftry,  of  the  lou 
cal  and  other  advantages  they  poflTefs.  Of  all  the  various  daffes 
of  origmal  fettlers,  the  French  refugees  are  confidered  as  die 
beft.  ^  ' 

The  Hottentots  are  a  pocMTj  dejeded,  haimlefs  race,  deficieolt 
in  intelleftj  and  almoft  devoid  of  memory..   They  are^  for  the 
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tnoft  part^  a  wandering  people,  living  in  huts,  and  appear  to 
have  no  particular  leader,  or  any  fettled  notions  or  habits* 
Their  principal  food  confifts  of  fruits  or  roots  :  they  feldom  eat 
animal  food.  It  is  believed  that  the  race  is  rapidly  decreafing. 
Another  clafs  of  natives  inhabit  the  colony,  denominated  Bof- 
gefmen,  or  Men  of  the  Buflies,  fo  extremely  favage  and  fero- 
cious, that  they  are  deemed  incapable  of  civilization.  They 
are  a  diminutive  race,  not  exceeding  four  feet  high,  go  entirely 
naked,  and  live  in  the  woods,  carrying  bows  and  arrows,  which 
are  faid  to  be  poifoned.  Their  numbers  are  unknown. 
-  A  third  race,  denominated  KaflFres,  is  in  every  refped^  unlike 
either  the  Hottentots  or  the  Bofgefmen.  They  are  a  tall,  robuft 
people,  bordering  on  black  :  the  height  of  the  men  not  unfre- 
quently  fix  feet  ten  inches.  They  are  warlike,  and  have  fome  fort 
of  government,  under  a  leader  or  king.  They  are  in  a  ftate  of 
ablolute  hoftility  to  every  defcription  of  Europeans,  whom  they 
confider  as  intruders.  Several  treaties  have  been  made  between 
the  Kafires  and  the  Dutch,  and  at  length  the  boundary  of  the 
Kafire  land  has  been  fixed  by  the  great  Fiih  River,  which  is 
guarded  by  a  military  force,  and  a  line  of  pofts  from  Algoa  to 
the  utmoft  extent  of  the  colony,  a  diftance  of  fix  to  feven  hun- 
dred Englifh  miles. 

'  That  this  country  will,  in  time,  become  a  very  confiderable 
mart  for  the  fale  of  Briti(h  goods,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Its 
productions  will  alfo  prove,  more  than  they  a^ually  are,  a 
fource  of  wealth,  and  a  means  of  commerce  to  Great  Britain. 
Already  five  different  kinds  of  wine  are  in  progrefs  of  cultivation, 
namely.  Cape  Madeira^  Stein^  Port^  Pontacy  and  Conftantia,  The 
firft  three  being  dry  wines,  will,  when  improved  to  the  fuUeft 
extent,  be  the  moft  valuable  as  articles  of  confumption  and  ex- 
portation. The  produdion  and  perfection  of  brandies  muft 
xolbw  that  of  wine  \  raifins  and  figs  may  be  cultivated  to  any 
extent  \  and  every  fpecies  of  dried  fruit  obtained  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  and  countries  in  the  Mediterranean, 
may  be  exported  from  the  colony  of  the  Cape  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco  could  be  cultivated 
with  great  advantage.  There  are  alfo  abundant  facilities 
for  eftablifliing  a  fouthern  whale  fifliery,  a  trade  in  hides  and  . 
ikins/  in  elephants'  teeth,  and  the  Ikin  and  flefli  of  the  blp- 
popotamus.  Hemp  U  indigenous,  and,  with  flax,  might  be 
cultivated  ^  great  advantage,  lliere  are  alfo  oftriche%  of 
which  ^e  feathers  are  valuaole,  and  a  great  variety  of  medicinal 
herbs,  and  other  natural  produdions. 
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SIERRA  LEONE- 

Sierra  Leotie»  fitoated  in  Upper  Guinea^  is  fa  called  becavle 
it  is  mountainous,  and  the  mountains  abound,  in  li<H&s :  it  is 
compofed  of  feveral  ftates  or  kingdoms,  and  is  well  Mratered  bj 
a  riTer  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of  which  an  afibciation 
of  Englifh  gentlemen  have  eftabliflied  a  fettlement,  on  land 
purchafed  of  the  prince  of  the  country. 

As  part  of  the  view  in  obtaining  this  ppfleffion  was,  to  facili- 
tace  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  iSave^,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cefiary  to  ofFer  fome  details,  and  maJce  fome  obfervations  on. 
this  traffic  ;  but  it  is  now,  with  refped  to  Great  Britaiji  and 
her  colonies,  entirely  aboliflied  by  adl:  of  parliament ;.  a^d  in 
the  late  treaties  of  peace  and  negotiations  every  endeavvmr  has 
been  ufed  to  procure  a  fimilar  resolution  from  every  other  mari- 
time power  in  Europe.  The  ilatute  alluded  to  is47Geo.IIL 
feff.  I.  c.  36 ;  and  it  not  only  em&s  the  abolitbnof  the  trade, 
but  provides,  in  terms  of  great  ftri£lnels,  for  the  prevention  of 
all  fubterfuges  or  contrivance!^  by  which  the  intent  of  the  law 
might  be  evaded. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  forming  this  fettlement  arofe  out  of 
the  circumftauces  attending  the  AnCieriqan  war.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes,  whom  the  war  had  delivered  from  ihvery 
on  the  continent  of  America,  were  fwarming  in  the  ftreets  of 
London,  unemployed,  and  confequently  a  nuifance.  A  fociety 
of  benevolent  gentlemen  formed  themfelves  into  a  committee, 
for  their  relief  and  fuggefted  to  government  the  propriety  of 
eftablifhing  them  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  native  coualqr  of 
themfelves  or  their  anceftors.  Tranfpc^ts  were  accordingly 
appointed  to  carry  them  to  Sierra  Leone,  wh^re  it  was  pro* 
pofed  to  fettle  them,  as  a  free  and  indepc^ndent  colony,  apd  to 
give  them  a  ftock  of  proviGons,  arms,  and  plantation  tool^  to 
begin  the  world  with.  Of  700  negroes  who  ofiered.  them- 
fejhres,  only  4 1 1  failed  from  Plymouth  *,  the  reft  having  deferlods 
been,  difcharged  for  mutinous  behaviour,  or  died  on  board  the 
tranfports  by  intemperance  and  confinements  Along  witb 
the  negroes  weife  ihipped  about  60  white  people,  moft  o£^ 
whom  were  women  of  abandoned  charader.  In  MUy,  1787* 
they  arrived  at  their  deftined  port ;  and  Captain  Thompioa^ 
the  commander  of  the  (hip  of  war  which  convoyed  themt  ittade 
a  purchafe  of  land  from  the  Ling  of  the  country,  for  their  fe^* 
tlement.  But  thofe  negroes,  perhaps  originally  not  very  fiotod 
of  labour,  had  acquired  fuch  a  habit  of  diflipation  in  thetr 
military  fervice,  which  was  rendered  ftill  more  inveterate  by 
their  begging  life  in  London,  that  not  even  their  own  pre« 
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tem£on  could  induce  them  to  work  f(Or  themfelves  upon  A6 
cayoAru&ioa  of  houfes  and  the  cultiTation  of  ground,  which 
were  dei^lared  to  be  their  own  property.  In  1788  Mr.  Gran- 
niDe  Sharp  chartered  a  veflel  to  carry  out  fifty  negroes^  and 
fuppKed  them  with  provifions,  toots,  arms,  and  a  fum  of  money 
to  buy  lire  (lock  upon  the  coaft.  His  benevolence  was  difap-. 
pointed,  partly  by  the  worthleflhefs  of  fome  of  the  objefls  of 
it,  eleven  of  whom  deferted  before  the  fhip  failed,  and  partly 
by  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  nufter  of  the  veflel.  But,  before 
ihtj  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  colony  was  almoft  entirely 
deferted  i  and  even  the  few  white  people  fettled'  in  it  had 
mignted  to  the  ilave  fadories. 

£1  1791,  by  a£l  of  parliament,  were  incorporated  for  thirty- 
one  yeai;s,  Granville  Sharp,  Efquire,  SamuelWhitbread^  Efquire, 
and  a  number  of  9ther  benevolent  gentlemen,  who  believed  that' 
the  trade  in  laves  was  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  the  citilizatipn 
and  cultivation  of  Africa  j  and  that  if  tbefe  objeds  wet^  duly 
attended  to  and  encouraged,  Africa  might  foon  become  an  in- 
ezfaattftible  fource  of  raw  materials,  a  vaft  market  for  Britifh 
itianufa£lures,    and   the   theatre  of  a   mo  A    extenfive  ttade, 
fosaded  upon  the  iblid  and  permanent  principles  of  reciprocal 
advantage.    Thia  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  was  invefted  with  the  ufual  powers,  privileges  and 
obligations  of  a  joint  ftock  company ;  and  the  members  were 
upon  no  account  to  deal  in  flaves,  or  to  keep  any  perfon  in  flavery.' 
The  king  was  empowered  to  give  the  Company  a  grant  of  the 
peninfula  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  a  power  to  purcnafe  lands  from 
the  proprietors  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa.    The  bound- 
aries are,  the  river  Sierra  Leone  on  the  north ;  the  river  Bunfli 
OB  tike  eaft  (but  its  courfe  is  from  eaft  to  weft  according  to  the 
maps)  \  the  river  Camaranca  on  the  (buth ;  an.d  the  ocean  on 
the  weft.    Thet  traA  included  within  thefe  boundaries  cannot, 
however,  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  called  a  peninfula. 
In  1792  the  principal  population  of  this  colony  conGfted  of 
1 ,13 1  free  negroes,  who  had  been  fettled  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the 
condufion  of  the  laft  war  ;  but,  finding  the  climate  unfuitable 
to  dieiv  conftiturions,  had  petitioned  for  other  fettlements }  and 
they  were  accordingly  conveyed,  in  fixteen  veiTels,  at  the  ex-' 
peme  of  government,  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  arrived  in 
Much,  1792.      Thefe,  added  to  the  black  people  already  car- 
ried £nmi  London,  formed  a  viOage,  which  got  the  name  of 
Wru^Htfn  ;  and  by  the  conftitution  of  the  colony  the  white  and 
the  black  inhabitants  were  enritled  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges. 

In  i794»  the  fettlement  gave  hopes  that  It  might  become' 
flourifliing.  Free«town  contained  two  hundred  Houfes,  fomc 
of  them  tolerably  good,  difpofed  in  regular  ftreets ;  the  ground 
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was  cleared  for  feveral  tnilea  from  the  town,  and  culdvaftal  | 
and  confequentl^  the  colony  was  rendered  more  healthy.  Ofw 
der  and  induftry  were  eftablifhed.  The  fame  of  the  colony,  and 
oj[  their  determination  not  to  deal  in  flaves,  was  fpread  through- 
out the  continent.  The  king  of  Foulah,  the  fovemgn  of  fome 
millions  of  people,  and  of  a  plentiful  country,  had  fent  an  em- 
bafTy  to  Sierra  Leone;  and,  in  return,  two  gentlemen  in  the 
Company's  fervice  had  penetrated  to  Teembo,  his  capital, 
fituated  a  conGderable  way  up  the  country,  where  they  were 
well  received.  Thefe  favourable  profpe£l8  were  fuddenly  re- 
verfed:  a  French  fleet,  confiding  of  one  (hip  of  fifty  guns  and 
a  number  of  privateers,  two  of  which  carried  thirty-two  guns- 
each,  fitted  out  by  the  flave-merchants  of  Bourdeaux  and 
L'Orient,  inftigated  and  aflifted  by  two  flaving  captains,  whofe 
crimes  had  made  them  fly  from  England  and  America,  arrived, 
in  the  harbour  (Sq)tember  a^th),  took  all  the  vefllels  belonging 
to  the  Company,  deftroyed  the  public  buildings,  and  plnndeced 
all  the  property  on  fhore«  After  doing  all  the  mifchief  diey 
could  at  Sierra  Leone,  they  failed  along  the  coafl:,  and  pluih-> 
dered  fome  of  the  BritiQi  flave  faftories.  The  French  Govern-. 
ment  had  promifed  that  Sierra  Leone  Oiould  be  exempted  from 
the  ravages  of  the  war :  but  it  might  be  expeded  that  a  fettle^, 
ment,  ellablifiied  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  annihilating  the  flave 
trade,  could  not  efcape  the  pointed  vengeance  of  flave-mer«> 
chants,  as  foon  as  the  laws,  ojr  cufloms  of  war,  ihould  put  the 
power  of  condu£ting  hoftile  enterprifes  into  private  hands. 
From  this  difafter,  however,  they  feem  fpeedily  to  have  re* 
covered ;  but  the  undertaking,  on  the  whole,  has  not  contri-. 
buted  materially  to  the  extension  of  trade,  the  advance  of  na- 
tional profperity,  or  the  civilization  of  Africa.  The  fettlemeni 
i$  now  dated  to  contain  28  white  and  1899  perfons  of  colour, 
and  to  have  1500  acres  of  land  cultivated  for  provifions  only. 
Bulam.  It  Ihould  not  be  omitted,  that  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company  were  not  the  only  aflbclation  formed  for  the  purpofe 
qf  introducing  cultivation  and  fair  commerce  among  the  nsK 
tives  of  Africa.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1791  a  num* 
ber  of  gentlemen  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  (without  any 
a£l.  of  incorporation,  or  any  prote&ion  from  Government)  for 
eltablifhing  a  colony  on  Bulama,  a  fertile  ifland,  at  the  waouA 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  near  to  fome  other  great  napg^Ue 
rivers,  or,  failing  that,  upon  fome  other  ifland  or  diftrifl  00  the 
.  coaft  of  Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivating  the  tropical. 
produ£bioqs  by  the  hired  labour  of  the  free  natives  of  the  ad-- 
jacent  country.  Above  two  hundred  intended  fettlers  failed  in 
three  veflels  ;  and,  after  an  unfortunate  fldnttiih  with  the  na- 
tives, owing  to  the  want  of  an  interpreter,  wherein  fome  lives 
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were  loft,  diey  purchafed  the  ifland  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  ^ 
main  land,  which  they  fet  about  clearing  and  planting  :  but,  by 
a  combination  of  misfortunes,  the  colony-  dwindled  away,  and, 
in  the  end  of  the  year  r793,  ^^'  Bearer,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  after  havmg,  with  great  fpirit  and  unremitting  perfe- 
verance,  kept  together  the  fmall  defponding  remains  of  the' 
colony  till  then,  and  having  baffled  the  repeated  attempts  of  ar 
treacherous  neighbouring  prince  to  furprife  bim,  was  obliged- 
to  abandon  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Such  was  the  event  of 
an  attempt  to  eftablifli  a  colony,  which  certainly  poflefled  many 
of  the  advantages,  and  was  ezempted.from  many  of  the  difad- 
vantages,,  ufually  attending  fuch  undertakings. 


SENEGAL,  GOREE,  &c. 

> 
SEN£G:ftL»  This  ifland,  fituated  in  the  river  fo  called j  is  aboutr* 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth^  and*' 
almoft  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  com^- 
pofed  of  a  bed  of  loofe  fand,  produdiive  of  nothing  but  what 
is  forced  by  art  and  the  richeft' manure.  It  is  of  value  folely 
for  the  purpofes-  of  trade;  The  population  is  faid  to  confilt  of 
600  white  and  3400  perfons  of  cotour. 

GoREE.  This  is  a  fmall  ifland  in^  the  Atlantic,  near  the* 
eoaft  of  Africa,  about  iwo  miles  in  circumference,  within  a 
cannon  {hot  of  the  (hore.  Notwithftanding  its  fituation,  the 
air  is  faid  to  be  cool  and  temperate*  all  the  year  round,  and  ^e 
inhabitants  refrefbed  by  alternate  l>reezes  from  the  land  sindi' 
fea.  Befide  die  multitude  of.  fnrrounding^  rocks,,  that  render 
it  almoft*  inacceflible,  except  at  two- particular  bays,  it  has  a- 
fcrt  with  works,  which  renders,  it  a  place  of  great  ftrength.: 
Springs  have  been  difcovereJ,  •  the  gardens  have  been  planted 
with  excellent  fruit-trees,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been: 
raifed  in  great  abundance,  and  from  a  fmall,  barren,  and  de- 
fpicable  ifland,  it  is  made  one  of  the  fafeft  and  pleafanteft 
lettUsments  in  Africa.  It  is  inhabited  by  50  white  and  30004 
people  of  colour^ 


AMERICA. 

The  feparation  of  the  United  States  of  Nordi  America  fronr 
Great  Britain,  effeded  by  arms,  confirmed  by  treaty,  and 
eftabliihed  by  time,  renders  it  unneceflary,  in  this  work^  to* 
trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thpfe  provinces.  The-account^ 
ilieffefore  to  be-  given-  of  the  Briti&.empire  in  this  quarter  o£ 
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<flie  world  will  amnge  kfdf  ujbder  the  foBowiag  heads : — 
I  ft.  Pofleffions  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  with  the 
iflands  inunediatdy  annexed :  ad.  The  fettlement  at  Hcmduras 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  :  3d.  The  Weft  Indies,  beginning 
with  the  Bahamas,  proceeding  to  Jamaica,  the  Virgin  Iflaads» 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  Charibbee  Iflands,  down  to  Trini- 
dad :  and,  4th.  Pofieffions  on  the  continent  of  South  America^ 
with  the  dependent  ifles. 


CONTINENT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

'  Under  the  general  name  of  Briciih  America,  is  comprehended 
the  yaft  extent  of  country,  bounded  fouth  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  i  eaft  by  the  fame 
ocean  and  Davis's  Straights,  which  divide  it  from  Greenland  ^ 
extending  north  to  the  northern  limits  of  Hudfon's  Bay  Char- 
ter} and  weft  ward  indefinitely:  lying  between  42**  30'  and 
70^  north  latitude ;  Tttid  between  50^  and  96"*  weft  loffgitode 
firom  Greenwich. 

Britilh  America  is  divided  into  four. provinces,  vis.  i.  Up* 
per  Canada ;  2.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  are  annexed  New 
Britain,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudibn  Bay  and  the  iiland 
of  Cape  Breton;  3.  New  Bninfwick }  4.  Nova  Scod'a,  to 
which  is  annexed  the  ifland  of  St.  John»  Befide  tbefe»  thele  is 
the  ifland  of  Newfoundland. 

Canada.  The  province  of  Canada,  otherwife  called  Qve* 
bee;  after  having  been  long  in  the  poflef&on  of  the  French,  was 
wrefted  from  them  by  Great  Britain  in  1759^  and  finally 
ceded  to  the  conquerors  by  the  definitive  treaty  in  1763.  b 
18  bounded  on  «the  north  by  Hudfon's  Bay,  £aft  Main,  aad 
Labrador  ^  on  the  eaft  by  Labrador,  the  bay  of  St  Lawresce^ 
and  New  Brunfwick  (  on  the  fouth  by  the  United  States ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  Lake  Winnipeg  and  parts  of  America  hi- 
therto imperfe£ily  defcribed.  It  is  computed  to  extend  fnm 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  ifle  of  Anticofti  in  the  eaft,  m 
the  Lake  of  Winnipeg  in  the  weft,  33  degrees,  or  about  aooo 
geographical  miles :  -  the  breadth  from  the  Lake  of  Erie  in  the 
foum  may  extend  at  leaft  to  N.  lat.  490,  comprehending  6 
degrees,  or  360  geographical  miles.  Others  make  its  extent 
much  more  confiderable  toward  the  north,  and  eftimate  it  at 
500  miles.    Its  mean  breadth  is  not  above  200. 

Upper  Canada.  The  old  province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
ilito  two  provinces,  diftinguiibed  by  the  ^ames  of  Upper  a^d 
Lower  Canada,  by  an  aft  ofparliament  j^a^ed  in  the  31& 
year  of  His  Majeft/s  reign,    lie  line  of  divifion  ^min»pwti 
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at  a  done  boMtfhrf  cm  the  tiortli  bank  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  at 
the  G>ve  weft  of  P&im  au  Bodft,  in  the  limit  between  the 
t6wn(|iip  of  Lancafter,  and  the  feignorr  of  New  Iiongueii ;. 
ntaning  in  the  direftion  of  north  thirty-tour  degrees  weft,  to^ 
the  weftemmoft  angle  of  the  faid  feignory  of  New  Longueil ;. 
then  along    the  north-weftem^  boundary  of  the  feignory  of 
Vaudrettil>  running  north  twenty-fire  degrees  eaft,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  Ottawas  riren     k  afcends.that  river,  into  the  L^ke* 
Tomifcanning,  and  from  the  head  of '  the  faid  lake,  proceeds^. 
by  a  line  drawn  due  north,  until  it  ftrikes  the  boundary  line  of-' 
Httdfon's  Bay  y  including  all  the  territory  to  the  weftward  and 
ftmthward  of  the  faid  line,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  country 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Canada.-    The  proTtnce  of  Upper 
Canada  is  bounded  to  the  eaftward  by  the  United  States  of 
America;   that  is,  by  a  line  from  the  fohy-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude  along  tne  middle  of  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cata«- 
raqui,  into  Lake  Ckitario :  through  the  middle  of  this  likewife,. 
until  it  ftrikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  communication^ 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  that  lake,  until  it  arrives 
at  the  water  communication  between  it  and  Lake  Huron;, 
dience  again  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Huron>  to  the  water 
communication  between  it  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through: 
Lake  Superior  northward,  to  the  ifles  Royale  and  Philipeaux,^ 
to  the  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  that  lake  to  the- 
»6ft  north-weftem  point  thereof,  and  from  thence  in  a  due  - 
weft  Ime  to  the  river  Mii&flippi.    To  the  weftward,  and  to  the 
northward,  weft  of  the  MiiBffippi,  its  boundaries  are  indefinite, . 
the  northern  liimts  of  Louifiana  not  being  thoroughly  known.. 
To  the  northward  it  is  bounded  by  Hudfon's  Bay,  as  fettled  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,., 
eitending  weft  indefinitely. '  The  province  is  diirided   into 
eight  diftrifts.      i.  The  eaftern,  embracing  the  counties  of 
Glengary,  Stormont,  Dandas,  Prefcot,  and  Rufiell.      2.  Dif- 
trift  of  Johnftown,  embracing  the  counties  of  Grcnville,  Leeds,. 
ittd  Carlcton.      3^  The  midland  diftriO,  embracing  the  coun* 
ties  of  Frontenac,  the  incorporated  counties  of  Lenox  and 
Addington,  Haftings,  and  Prince  Edward  ;    with  all  that  trad: 
of  tountry  which  lies  between  the  diftri£k  of  Johnftown,  aird 
a  Kne  draMm  north  fixteen  degrees  weft  from  the  north-weft, 
angle  of  the  townfhip   of  Rawdon,  until   it   interfefts   the 
norOiem  limits  of  the  province;,  together  with  all  the  iflands 
in  Ae  Ottawas  river^  wholly  or  in  greater  part  oppofite  thereto*. 
4.  The  dHhi'd  bf   Newcaftle,    embracmg  the  counties  of. 
Nbftfittmbeibuid  a^  iluiham,  witk  all  die  land  behind  them,^ 
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confined  within  their  extreme  boundaries)  producad  tumh 
iizteen  degrees  weft,  until  they  interfefl  the  northern  limits- 
of  the  province.  5.  The  home  diftri£l,  comprehending  the. 
counties  of  York  and  Limcoe..  6.  The  diftrid  of  Niagara^ 
embracing  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Haldimand,  with  fech 
of  the  iflands  lying  in  the  river  Niagara  or  Lake  Erie  as  are 
wholly  or  in  greater  part  adjacent  thereto;  together  with 
the  beach  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario^  between  the  outlet  of 
Burlington  Bay  and  the  townfliip  of  Saitfleet,  together  with 
the  promontory  between  Burlington  Bay  and  Coote's  Paradife* 

7.  Thediftrid  of  London;  comprehending  the  comities  of 
Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Middlefex,  with  fo  much  of  the  province 
as  lies  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  home  diftri£i,  and  the  diftrift 
of  Niagara^  to  the  fouthward  of  Lake  Huron,  and  betweea 
them  and  a  line  drawn  due  north,  from  a  fixed  boundary 
(where  the  eafternmoft  limit  of  the  townlhip  of  Oxford  in^ 
terfe£ls    the   river  Thames),  till  it  arrives   at  Lake  Huron. 

8.  The  weftem  diftri£l ;  comprehending  the  counties  of  Eflex 
and  Kent,  together  wkh  fo  much  of  the  province  as  is.  not 
included  within  any  other  diftriA  thereof*  Thefe  diftrids 
are  divided  into  twenty-three  counties;  namely,  Glengary^ 
Stormont,  Prefcot^  Ruflell,  Dundas,  Grenville,  Leeds,  Oirle- 
ton,  FroutenaCy  incorporated  counties  of  Lenox  and  Addingtoa^ 
Haftings,  Prince  Edward,  Northumberland,'  Durham^  York 
(confifting  of  two  ridings),  Haldimand,  Norfolk,  Oxfofd^  Mid-^ 
dle'fex,  Kent,  and  Eflex. 

The  principal  towns  are  Kingfton,  York^  and  Niagara.^ 
Kingjhn  is  neat,  and  tolerably  well  built,  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Saint  Lawrence,  on  the  north  ihore.  It  occupies  the  fite- 
of  Old  Fort  Frontenac  ;  it  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1784,  and 
has  a  barrack^  an  hofpital,  church,  and  feveral  refpe^able 
houfes,  a  gaol,  and  a  court^houfe*  A  cove  near  the  towa 
aiFords  ^  good  harbour  for  ihippihg.  Large  veflels  feldom  go 
below  Kingfton,  though  the  river  is  navigable  feventy  or  eighty 
miles  further :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  channel  is  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  return  with  a  tolerably  fair  wind*  Tork^  the  feat  of. 
government,  is  fituated  within  an  excellent  harbour  of  the  (ame 
name,  made  by  a  long  peninfula,  which  embraces  a  bafon  of 
water  fufficiently  large  to  contain  a  confiderable  fleet.  Veflels 
may  ride  fafely  at  its*  entrance  during  the  winter.  On  the  ex-. 
tremity  of  the  peninfula,  which  is  called  Gibraltar  Point»  are 
ereded  comixiodious  block-houfes  and  ftores,  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  On  the  main  land,  oppofite  the  pointy 
is  the  earrifon,  fituated  on  another  point,  made  bv  the  harbour 
and  a  Imall  rivulet,  which,  being  improved  by  iluices,  aflfords 
to  eafy  acQefs  for  boats  to  go  up  to  the  ftores*     The  barracks 
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being  built  on  a  knoU»  are  well  fituated  for  healtby  and 
command  a  delightful  profpe&  of  the  lake  to  the  weft,  aiil 
the '  harbour  to  the  eaft. .  The  Government  Houfe  has  a 
ftiSdng  ai^>earance.  There  are  public  buildings^  where  the 
Legiflative  Council)  Houfe  of  Aflembly,  and  Courts  of  Law 
fit.  The  gaol  is  a  tolerable  building,  and  in  a  healthy  fituation. 
The  town  is  not  large,  but  well  furnifhed  with  every  neceffary 
convenience ;  and  the  market  is  well  fiq>plied.  The  ftreets 
are  tolerably  uuiformi  and  exhibit  a  handfom^  profped  from 
the  lake.  Niagara^  formerly  called  Newark,  ftands  at  the 
north-eaft  angle  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  nearly  oppofite  to 
the  fort  of  that  name,  at  the  entrance  of  Niagara  river;  the 
weftern  point,  which  forms  the  mouth  of.  the  river,  is  called 
Miflafliigue  point.  It  is  a  handfome  town,  of  about  a  mile 
fquare,  and  its  ftreets  at  right  angles.  Here  is  a  gaol  and 
court-houfe,  originally  built  for  the  home  diftriA  ;  and  near  to 
it,  on  the  heights  above  Navy  Hall,'  is  Fort  George,  where 
there  are  quarters  for  nearly  a  regiment  of  foldiers.  The 
firft  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  met.hese,  but  finee  York 
has  been  made  the  feat  of  government,  of  courfe  the  legiflative 
council  and  aflembly  meet  there. 

Lower  Canada.  This,  which  is  the  more  wealthy  and 
populbus  of  the  two  divifions,  lies  on  both  fides  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  In  this  divifion  are  contamed  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, and  Trois  Rivieres. 

Quebec.  This  city,  the  capital,  not  only  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, but  of  all  Britifh  America,  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the  Little  River, 
about  320  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  which  h 
partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  flate.  At  the  time  when  the 
city  was  founded,  in  1608,  the  tide,  it  is  faid,  reached  the  foot 
of  the-  rock ;  but  fince  that  time  the  river  has  funk  fo  far, 
that  a  large  fpot  of  ground  is  left  dry,  and  on  this  a  large 
fubuvb,  ftyled  the  Lower  Town,  is  built.  It  ftands  at  the  foot 
of  a  rocky  precipice,  about  forty-eight  feet  high.  The  houfes 
in  the. lower  toMm,  (as  alfo  thofe  in  the  upper,)  are  of  ftone, 
ftrong  and  well  built,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  merjchants, 
being  conveniently  near  their  bufinefs.  The  fortifications  are 
extenfive,  but  irregular.  The  natural  fituation  of  the  town 
renders  its  defence  eafy.  If  attacked  by  (hips  in  the  river,  their 
guns  cannot  injure  the  works  in  the  upper  town, though  the  flbips 
tbemfelves  would  be  liable  to  great  injury  from  the  cannon 
and  bombs  of  thefe  elevated  ramparts.  The  lower  town  is  de- 
fended by  a  platform  flanked  with  two  baftions,  which  ac 
high  water  and  fprin^  tides  are  almoft  level  with  the  furface. 
A  little  above  the  baftion„  to  the  rights  is  a  half  baftion,  cut 

out 
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o«t  of  the  rock ;  a  little  higher,  a  large  battery  ;  aa4  higher 
ftii),  a  fquare  fort,  the  moft  regular  of  all  the  fortiftntioBH 
and  in  which  the  governor  refides.  The  paflages  which  fom 
a  communication  between  ihefe  works  are  extremely  sagged* 
The  rock  whrch  feparates  the  upper  ftom  the  lower  towiH 
extendsi  with  a  bold  and  fteep  front  a  conCderable  diftance 
weftward,  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  lower  town  is 
well'fupplied  with  water,  which  is  fometinM»  fcarce  in  the 
upper  town. 

Mt>NTREAL.  This  city,  the  fecond  in  Lower  Canada,  ftaads 
on  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  ten  leagues  in 
length  and  four  in  breadth,  and  has  its  name  from  a  h%h 
mountain  about  the  middle  of  it,  which  it  feems  to  oveilook 
like  a  monarch  from  his  throne  $  hence  the  French  call  it  Mmt' 
traiy  or  Jidyal  Mountain*  While  the  French  had  pofleiBon  of 
Canada,  both  the  city  and  ifland  of  Montreal  belonged  to  pri.^ 
irate  proprietors,  who  had  improved  them  fo  well,  that  the 
whole  ifland  had  become  a  delightful  fpot,  and  produced  ev«ry 
thing  that  could  admikiifl:er  to  the  convenience  of  life.  The  city, 
around  which  is  a  very  good  wall  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI V.^ 
forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well«J<irnH!d 
ftreets,  and,  when  taken  by  the  Brttifli,  the  houfes  K^rtre  built 
in  a  very  handfome  manner,  and  every  houfe  might  be 
feen  at  one  vii^w  from  the  harbour,  or  from  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  fide  on  which  the  town  dands  de* 
clines  gradually  toward  the  water.  Montreal  contains  about 
6oQ  houfes,  few  of  them  elegant,  and,  fince  l^6o^  it  has^ 
fttifiered  much  firom  fire.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  about 
three  miles  wide  at  Montreal*  There  is  an  ifland  near  the 
middle  oi  the  rivet  bppofite  the  city,*  at  the  lower  end  of  whfeh 
is  a  milt  with  eight  pair  of  fl:one8,  all  kept  in  motion  at  the 
fame  time  by  one  wheel.  The  works  arie  faid  to  have  coft 
f  i,ooo/.  fterling.  A  large  mound  of  ftone,  built  out  into  the 
river,  ftops  a  fuflSciency  of  water  to  keep  the  mill  in  continual 
motion ;  and,  what  is  very  curious,  at  the  end  of  this  mound 
or  dam  veflels  pais  agatnfl:  the  ftream  while  ^e  mill  is  in 
motion.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another  mill  of  the  kind  in  the 
world. 

Teois  Rivismts.  This  town  was  fettled  by  the  French  in 
1610,  and  is  fo  called  from  the  juti£lion  of  three  waters  a  littte 
below  the  town,  where  they  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
The  town  ftands  on  the  noridiem  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
i^t  part  of  the  riter  called  Lake  St.  Pierre.  It  is  but  thkiiy 
inhabited,  but  commodioufly  placed  for  die  fur  trade^  and  wa» 
fonnerly  the  feat  of  the  French  government,  and  the  grand 
mart  to  which  die  natives  reforted.  It  is  pkafendy  fitutted  in 
•    '  a  fertifc 
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a  fertik  countiy,  about  ^o  miles  lbiidi*ii^ft  of  Quebec.  The 
iphabitants  are  mofUy  rich,  and  hsnre  elegant  treU-funiHlied 
houfes,  and  the  cowatrj  round  wears  a  fine  appearaneew 

Watbbs.  The  principal  rivers  in  Canada  are  tbe  St«  Law^ 
ren€e,Uta«ra8»  Montreal,  Defpaires,  Detroit,  Saguenay^  HoHaifrd, 
Ma&qhedaih,  Niagara ;  and  diere  are  many  <>£erB.  The  lake9 
are  of  prodigious  magnitude,  refembiing  inland  feas.  Among 
them  may  be  remembered  lakes  Champiain,  Superior  and  In* 
ferior,  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Simooe.  Thefe  are  but  a  fe#  4>ttt 
of  innumerable  names,  as  a  great  number  of  rivers  fall  into 
every  one  of  the  lakes.  The  magnitude  of  thefe  flieets  of 
tirater  may  be  conceived  when  it  is  ftated  that  Lake  SuperibT  is 
1500  miles  in  circumference ;  that  Champiain  covers  $06,000 
acres  ;  and  that  of  Lake  Ontario  2,390,000  actt^s  are  within  the 
United  States,  befide  as  large  a  portion  in  the  Britift  tetritory* 
Each  of  the  lakes  has  a  great  many  iflands,  fome  of  whiih  are 
isihabited,  and,  where  necefinry,  fortified.  They  piroduce 
abundance  of  delicbus  flih^  many  fpecies  Of  which  are  unkMwn 
in  Europe. 

Falu»  of  Niagara.  Ondtto^  particular  defctiptions  of 
thefe  waters,  which  from  their  famenefs  muft  be  unbiteveAing, 
it  b  yet  confidered  proper  to  eietra£k  an  jlictKMint  of  otte  <>f  the 
greateft  wondors  of  nature,  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  riter 
Niagara  conneC^s  the  north^eaft  end  of  Lake  Erie  liritfa  Lake 
Ontario,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  from  Fort  Erie  t6 
Niagara  fort,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  boutidaty  between  the 
United  Sutes  and  Upper  Canada.  It  receives  Chippew*jr,  or 
WeUand  River,  from  the  weft,  and  Tonewanto  CteA  from  Ae 
eaftt  An<l  embofoms  Great  and  Nai^y  iflands.  Fort  Slufher 
fbnds  on  the  eaft  fide  near  Navy  Ifland.  The  falls  are  oppofite 
Fort  Sluflier,  about  feven  or  eight  miles  ibuth  of  Lake  Ontario, 

,  and  form  the  greateft  curiofity  which  this,  or  indeed  any  ether 
country,  aflbrds.  In  order  to  have  a  tolerable  idea  erf  this  ftuv 
pendous  catarad,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  conceive  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  Lake  Erie  is  fituated,  to  be  elevated  above 
that  which  contains  Lake  Ontario,  about  300  feet ;  the  Sope 
which  feparates  the  upper  from  the  lower  country  is  generally 

.  very  fteep,  and  in  many  places  almoft  perpendicular  ^  it  is  formed 
by  horizontal  ftrata  of  itone,  great  part  of  which  is  limeftone. 
The  flope  may  be  traced  by  the  north  fide  of  hke  Ontario^  near 
the  bay  of  Torento,  round  the  weft  end  of  the  lake ;  thenee 
the  direflion  is  generally  eaft.  Between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie  it  crofles  the  ftrait  of  Niagara  and  the  Genneflfee  River, 
after  which  it  becomes  loft  ui  the  country  toward  Seneca  Lake, 
ft  is  to  this  flope  the  country  is  indebted  both  for  the  catart A 
of  Niagara  and  the  great  falls  of  Geflneflee.    the  eaCaraa  HE 

Niagara, 
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Niaganij  feme  .haye  fuppofed,  was  formerlj  at  the  noTtbern^ 
fide  of  the  flope,  near  the  landings  and  that  from  the  grear 
length  of  time  and  the  quantity  of  water^  and  diftance  which  ic 
falls,  the  folid  ftone  is  wom^  awav  for  about  feven  miles  up 
toward  Lake  £rie»  and  a  chafm  is  tormed  which  no  perfon  can- 
approach  without  t^rros.  Down  this  chafm  the  water  ruihes 
with  a  mod  aftoniOiing  noife  and  velocity  after  it  makes  the- 
great  pitch.  The  river  is  about  742  yards  wide  at'  the  falls. 
The  perpendicular  pitch  of  this  vaft  body,  of  water  produces  a* 
found  that  is  frequently  heard  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles, 
and.  in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind,  forty,  and  even  fifty  miles. 
A  perceptible  ttemulous  motion  in  the  earth  is  felt  for  ieveral-' 
rods  round.  A  heavy  cloud  er  fog  is  conftantiy  afcending 
from  the  ialls,  in  which  rainbows  may  always  be  feen  when- 
the  fun  ihines.  This  fog  or  fpray,  in  the  winter  feafon,  falls 
upon  the  neighbouring  trees,  where  it  congeals  and  produces  a 
moft  beautiful  cryftalline  appearance.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  water  muft  fall  at  leaft  fixty-five  feet  in  the  chafm :  the 
perpendicular  pitch  at  the  cataraA  is  150  feet;  other  accounts 
fay  only  1 37  feet :  to  thefe  add  58  feet  which  the  water  falls  d^ 
laft  half*mile  immediately  above  the  falls,  and  we  have  273' 
feet,  which  the  water  falls  in  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  and  a 
half.  Animals  fwimming  near  the  rapids  above  the  great 
catata£l  are  inftantly  hurried  to  deftru^ion.     Juft  below  the 

!;reat  pitch  the  water  and  foam  may  be  feen  pufl«d  up  in  large 
jpherical  figures ;  they  burft  at  the  top,  and  proje£k  a  column 
of  the  fprav  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  then  fubfide,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  others  which  burft  in  like  manner.  This  appear- 
ance  is  moft  ren^arkable  about  half  way  between  the  ifland  that* 
divides  the  falls  and  the  weft  fide  of  the  ftrait,  where  the  largeft 
column  of  water  defcends.  The  defcent  into  the  chafm  of  this 
ftupendous  catarad  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  great 
height  of  the  banks ;  but  when  once  a  perfon  has  defcended,  he 
may  go  up  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  take  flielter  behind  the 
defcending  column  of  water,  between  that  and  the  precipice^ 
where  there  is  a  fpace  fufBcient  to  contain  feveral  people  in 
perfedl  fafety,  and  where  converfation  may  be  held  without 
interruption  from  the  noife,  which  is  lefs  here  than  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance. 

Soil,  Climate,  and  Productiohs.  The  eaftem  part  of 
Lower  Canada,  between  Quebec  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
is  mountainous  i  and  a  few  fcattered  mountains  alfo  occur 
between  Quebec  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Utawas  ;  but  higher 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  the  face,  of  the  country  is  flat.  The 
foil  confifts  principally  of  a  lck>(e  dark-coloured  earthy  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep^  lying  on  a  bed  of  cold  clay,     lliis  thin 

mouldy 
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vmnild,  however,  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  plentiful  crops, 
'^though  it  is  worked  every  year.  The  manure  chiefly  ufed, 
iince  the  pra£bice  of  manuring  has  been  introduced,  is  marie, 
which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  many  places  along  the 
fliores  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  foil  of  Lower  Canada 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fmall  grain.  Tobacco 
alfo  thrives  well  in  it ;  but  the  culture  is  negleded,  except  for 
private  ufe ;  and  more  than  half  of  what  is  ufed  is  imported. 
The  fnuff  produced  from  the  Canadian  tobacco  is  held  in  great 
eftimation.  Culinary  vegetables  arrive  at  great  perfe£lion  in 
Canada,  which  is  alfo  dbe  cafe  with  moft  of  the  European 
fruits.  The  currants,  goofeberries,-  and  rafpberries  are  very 
fine ;  the  latter  are  indigenous,  and  are  found  very  abundantly 
in  the  woods.  A  kind  of  vine  is  alfo  indigenous,  but  the  grape's 
produced  by  it  in  its  uncultivated  ftate  are  very  poor  and  four, 
and  not  much  larger  than  fine  currants.  In  the  foreft  there  is  a 
great  varietv  of  trees;  fuch  as  beech,  oak,  elm,  afh,  pine, 
i^camore,  cnefnut,.and  walnut;  and  the  fugar  maple-tree  is 
found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country.  Of  this  tree  there 
are  two  kinds ;  the  one  called  the  fwamp-maple,  being  gene- 
rally found  on  low  lands  ;  and  the  other  the  mountain,  or  curled 
maple,  from  its  growing  upon  high  dry  ground,  and  from  the 
grain  of  its  wood  being  oeautifully  variegated  with  litde  ftripes 
and  curls.  The  former  yields  more  fap  than  the  latter,  but  its 
fap  affords  lefs  fugar. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  pure,  and  the  climate  un- 
commonly falubrious,  except  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, high  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence*  From  Montreal  down- 
wards the  climate  verv  much  refembles  that  of  the  dates  of 
New  England.  This  difierence  of  falubrity  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  province  is  afcribed  to  the  difierent  afpe£ls  of  the  country  ; 
CO  the  eaft,  Lower  Canada,  like  New  England,  is  mountainous, 
but  to  the  weft  it  is  an  extended  flat.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  amazing ;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft,  rifing  to  96^,  while  in  winter,  the  mer- 
cury generally  freezes.  The  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold  arc; 
lefs  fudden,  and  of  courfe  lefs  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  feafons  are  much 
more  regular.  The  fnow  begins  to  fall  in  November ;  which 
is  the  moft  unpleafant,  cold,  and  gloomy  part  of  the  year ;  but 
in  December  the  clouds  are  generally  difperfed,  the  froft  fets 
in,  and  the  flcy  affumes  a  bright  hue,  continuing  for  weeks 
without  a  fingle  cloud.  The  greateft  degree  of  cold  occurs  in 
January ;  and  it  is  fometimes  foJntenfe,  as  to  endanger  a  perfon 
.who  is  %xpofed  to  it,  bebg  fr6ft  bitten;  but  the  coldeft  d^ys 
liave  intervals  of  warm  weather.  The  winteif  is  the  feafon  ot 
I  general 
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general'  amiiftn«iM  i  and  the  C^nadknB  trztdpart  themfiehEW 
ovec  the  fnow  by  meaas  of  theiv  <99Kriokft  and  fledges*  each  of 
which  holds  two  perfons  and  a  driver,,  and  is  ufually  drawn  by 
one  horfei  with  aft<mi(hing  fpeed  as>wett  as  great  pleafure.  In 
May  the  thaw  comes  on  yerj  fuddenly,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  the 
ice  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  burfts  with  the  noi(e  of  a  cannon^ 
ajid  pafles  toward  the  fea  with  a  tremendous  rapidity  and 
violence^  A»  foon  as  the  winter  terminates,  die  rapidity  of 
vegetation  is  aftonifliing.  Spring  has  Ccarcely  appeared  before 
il  is  Succeeded  by  fummer.  In  a  few  days  the  fields  are  clothed 
with  the  richeft.  verdure,  and  the  trees  regain  their  foliages 
The  grain  fowo  in  May  afforda  a  rich  harvefl:  by  the  latter  ood 
of  luly. 

GoTKBJ^IfAiiigiri  By  the  a£):  of  the  31  ft  Geo.  in.  already 
numtioaed)  the  executive  power  in  each  province  was  veiled  in 
th?  gpveraos  ;  and  a  legiflatrve  council,  and  an  aflembly,  were 
a^ipoinfiedt  for  ea<h  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Caaadfi,  having  power  to  make  laws  with  the  confent  of  die 
governor ;  but  the  .king  may  declare  his  diflent  at  any  time 
wkhin  two  years  after  the  bills  are  received,  in  which  cafe  they 
become  vpid.  The  legiflative  council  of  Lower  Canada  confifts 
of  fifteen  members ;  that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven.  They 
ai;a  (iiikkmoned  by  the  governor  under  the  King's  authority^  and 
apppu^ted  fos  life,,  unlefs  they  forfioit  their  office  by  an  abfence 
of  four  years,  or  by  fwearing  allegiance  to  any  fofieign  powe& 
TheaQembly  of  Lower  Canada  coitfifts  of  fifty  members,  and 
thai  of  Upper  Canada  of  iijLteen  ^  and  they  are  chofen  by  the 
freeholders*  in  the  towns  and  difttidls.  The  aflembly  is  not  to 
continue  longer  than  four  years,  but  it  may  be  diffi>lved  foooer; 
ai^d  the  gQvemoi?  ifr  bound  to  convene  it  at  leaft  once  in  eaoK 
year.  Ti'be-  governor,  together  with  fuch  of  the  executive 
coui>cil  as  Oiall  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  the  aflairs  of  each 
province)  are  a  court  of  civil  jurifdiSion  for  hearing  and 
determining  appeals ;  fubjed},  however,  to.  fuch  appeals  from 
their  fentence  aa.  exifted  before  theftatute.  All  lands  in  Upper 
Canada  2ge  granted*  in  free  and  eommon  focage ;  and  alfo  in 
I^wer  Canada,  when  the  grantee  (hall  defire  It,  fubje£i,  never* 
thelefs,  to  alterations  by  an  zSt  of  the  legiflature  i  and  die 
pieieat  fyftem  of  judicature  in  each  province  was  eftabltifaed 
by  the  Quebec  bill  of  1 774*  But  whilft  the  French  laws  were 
fttfiered  by  the  Quebec  bill  to  exift^  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
aie£Uon6  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  attached  to 
themf  although  the  abolition  of  thefe  laws  would  be  favourable 
to  the  interefts  of  civil  liberty,  the  criminal  law  of  England 
"was  happily  eftabliihed  through  every  part  of  the  oountry. 
The  whole  of  Brit^  America^  Canada  induded^  is  fuperin- 
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tended  by  an  officer  ftyled  Governor-general  of  the  four  BritUJi 
provinces  in  North  America«  who,  befides  other  powers  which 
he  poilefies,  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Britilb  troops  in 
the  four  provinces,  and  the  governments  attached  to  them,  and 
Newfoundland.  Each  of  the  provinces  has  a  J^ieutenantr 
governor,  who^  in  the  abfence  of  the  Governor-general,  is  in? 
veiled  with  all  the  powers  requifite  to  a  phief  magiftrate. 

Religion.  Every  form  of  religion  is  completely  tolerated 
ip  both  provinces  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  by  the  Quebec  bill  of 
1774,  ecclefiaftics  of  that  perfuafion  are  legally  empowered  to 
recover  all  the  dues,  which,  before  that  period,  they  were  ac« 
cuftomed  to  receive,  as  well  as  tithes,  from  the  Koman  Catholic 
inhabitants ;  neverthelefs,  they  cannot  exa£t  any  dues  or  tithes 
from  Proteitants,  or  from  lands  held  by  Proteftants }  although 
fuch  lands  might  formerly  have  been  Xubje^d  to  dues  and 
tithes  for  the  fupport  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.  Thefo 
dues  and  tithes  are,  however,  (till  to  be  paid  to  perfons  ap* 
poini;ed  by  the  governor  and  referved  in  the  hands  of  Hi^ 
Ma^efty's  receiver-general,  for  the  fupport  of  the  Prpteflan^ 
clergy  a£tually  refiding  in  the  province.  By  the  z{k  of  1791 
it  was  alfo  ordained,  that  the  governor  ihould  allot  out  of  aU 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  granted  after  that  period,  one- 
ieventh  for  the  benefit  of  the  Proteftant  clergy,  to  be  iblely 
applicable  to  their  ufe ;  and  it  is  required  that  ail  fuch  allots 
mentfi  (hould  be  particularly  fpecified  in  every  grant  of  wafte 

,  lands}  othermfe  the  grant  is  void.  The  governor,  with  the 
adHce  of  the  executive  council,  is  authorized,  to  conftitute  par« 
ibnages  or  re£lories,  and  to  endow  them  oat  of  thefe  appro* 
priationSy  and  to  prefent  incumbents  to  them,  ordained  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  The  clergy  of  this 
church,  in  both  provinces,  confift  at  prefent  only  of  tw;elvi$ 
perfons,  including  the  bilhop  of  Quebec ;  whereas  thofe  of  thi^ 
church  of  Rome  amount  to  120,  viz.  a  bilhop,  three  vicars-r 
generaly  and  116  curates  and  miffionaries,  all  of  whom  arc^ 
refident  in  the  lower  province,  except  five  curates  and  miffion* 
aries.     The  number  of  the  diilenting  clergy,  in  both  provinces^. 

'  is  confideraUy  fmaller  than  that  of  £be  clergy  of  the  church  pf 
England. 

Population.    Mr.  Colquhoun  eftimates  the  population,  of  < 
thefe  provinces  at  300^000,  cxclufive,  it  is  prefumed,  of  the 
native  Indians^  who  are  peife£Uy  free  and  independent*    The 
French  is  ftill  the  general  language,  tlie  Engliih  being  confine4 
to  the  Britiih  fettlers. 

CoMj^EiiCx;*  The  imports  into  Canada  confift  of  eafihp^ 
waire,  hard-warei  and  houfehold  furniture,  various  articles  of 
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Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  hab^rdafliery,  hofierj,  ftationerv^ 
leather,  and  its  manufadlures,  grocery,  wines,  fpirits.  Weft 
Indian  produce,  cordage  of  every  defcription,  and  the  coaife 
xnanufa£lures  of  iron.  Some  domeftic  manufadures  of  linen 
and  of  coarfe  woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  in  moft  parts 
of  Canada  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  thefe  articles  is  fupplied  by 
Great  Britain.  The  exports  from  Canada  confift  of  whea^ 
flour,  bifcuit,  timber,  ftaves,  and  lumber  of  various  kinds,  dried 
ftih,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs,  but  principally 
of  furs  and  peltries. 

New  Britain.  The  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  or 
the  country  of  the  Efquimauz,  comprehending  Labrador,  New 
North  and  South  Wales,  has  obtained  the  general  name  of 
New  Britain,  and  is  attached  to  the  Government  of  Lower 
Canada.  About  1576,  Frobiflier  difcovered  the  main  of  New 
Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  (traits  to  which  he 
has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis  failed  from  Portf- 
mouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the  more  northern  coafts ;  but  he 
feems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay.  Hudfon  made  three 
voyages  on  the  fame  adventure ;  the  firft  in  1607,  the  fecond  in 
1608,  and  his  third' and  laft  in  1610.  This  bold  and  judicious 
navigator  entered  the  (traits  that  led  into  the  bay  known  by 
his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to  eighty 
degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  Frozen  Zone.  His 
ardour  for  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he 
ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and  world  of  froft  and 
fnow,  he  ftayed  here  until  the  enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared,  in 
the  beginning  of  161 1,  to  purfue  his  difcoveries  ;  but  his  crew, 
who  fuffered  equal  hardfhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were 
*moft  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the 
icy  feas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were 
either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or,  gaining  the  inbofpitable 
Coaft,  were  deftroyed  by  the  favages  ;  but  the  (hip,  and  the  reft 
6f  the  men  returned  home.  Although  the  adventurers  failed  in 
the  original  purpofe  for  which  they  navigated  Hudfon's  Bay, 
yet,  the  projed,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  England.  The  vaft  countries  which  furround  Hudfon's 
Bay,  abound  with  animaj^  whofe  fur  and  (kins  are  excellent,- 
and  the  trade  is  confided  to  a  chartered  company. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  country  are  the  Wager, 
Monk,  Seal,  Pockerekelko,  Churchill,  Nelfon,  Hayes,  New  Se- 
vern, Albany,  and  Moofe  rivers,  all  which  empty  into  Hudfon's 
and  James's  Bay,  from  the  weft  and  fouth.  The  mouths  of  all 
the  rivers  are  filled  with  (hoals,  except  Churchill's,  in  which 
the  largeft  (hips  may  lie  ;  but  ten  miles  higher  the  channel  isob- 
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ftrufted  by  iand  banks.  All  the  riyeTS,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
ezplDied;  are  full  of  rapids  and  catarads^  from  ten  to  fixty 
feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefe  rivers  *tfae  Indian  tr^uiers  find 
a  quick  paflage ;  but  their  return  is  a  labour  of  many  months^ 
All  the  land  is  dreary^  barren^  and  ihhofpittible. 

A  fuperintendant  of  trade>  appointed  by  the  Governor-general 
of  the  four  Sritifli  provinces^  and  refponfible  to  him,  refides  at 
Labrador.  The  Company  have  feveral  fort?,  Tiz.>Erince  of 
Wales-Fort^  Churchill  River,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany^ 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay.  The  refidents  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-fix. 

Huifoffs  Bayi^  about  300  leagues  wide  from  north  to  fouthi 
The  eaftem  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador ;  the 
nofthem  part  has  a  ftraight  coaft,  facing  the  bay,  guarded  with 
a  line  of  ifles  innumerable.  A  vaft  bay,  called  the  Archiwin* 
nipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and  Ofs^ns  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  by  meant 
of  Gulf  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga  whales  pais  in  great 
numbers.  Tie  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  Atlantic- Occans 
after  leavifig  to  the  north  Cape  Farewell,  and  Davis's  Straits, 
is  between  Refolution  Ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  Ifles  on 
thtf  Labrador  coaft,  to  the  fouth,  forming  the  eaftem  extremity 
of  Hudfon's  Straits. 

Hudfifis  Bay  Company.  This  aflbciation  was  chartered  in 
1670 :  it  has  a  governor,  a  deputy-eovemoTi  and  a  com^ 
mittee.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  by  three  (hips:  its.  exports 
aioount.to  16,000/. ;  which  produce  returns,  chiefly  in  beaver 
ikins  and  rich  furs,  to  the  indue  of  29,000/.  j  yielding  to  gO'*- 
vemment  a  clear  revenue. of  3>734/.  This  includes  the  fiihery 
in  Hudfon's  Bay.  The  flcins  and  furs  procured  by  thi»  trade^ 
when  manufactured,  afford  articles  for  trading  with  many 
nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage. 

In  178a,  two  of  the  fmall  fettlements,  called  Fort  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Fort  York,  were  invaded  by  a  French  armament, 
confifting  olF  one  (hip  of  74  guns  (the  only  (hip  of  the  line  that 
ever  was  in  Hudfon's  Bay)  and  two  frigates  of  36  guns  each^ 
with  250  foldiers,  40  artillery-men,  cannons,  and  mortars,  and 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Peroufe,  who  was  afterward  loft  in  a 
voyage  of  difcovery  in  the  South  Sea*  Againft  fo  formidable  an 
attack  the  Company's  few  fervants  had  no  defence,  and  con« 
fequently  fubmitted  at  difcretion.  M.  de  la  Peroufe,  accord- 
ins  to  his  orders,  demoliflied  the  forts,  whereby  the  Company 
loft  property  to  the  amount,  as  it  faid,  of  500,000/. ;  he  then 
retired,  having  firft  humanely  landed  arms  and  provifions  for 
the  defence  and  fupport  of  tome  of  the  Company's  fervants^ 
who  had  fled  into  the  woods  on  his  ^proach. 
Vol.  IV.  .        Tt  Nbw. 
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Nsv  Bboksvigk.  Thtt  ftttkiMnt  it  bounded  wtft  by  die 
diftci&  of  Maine,  fcon  which  it  is  fepenited  bf  the  fiver 
St.  Crdiait  wad  a  Uoe  drawn  due  north  from  its  fourse  to  tke 
Canada  line ;  north  by  the  (buthem  boundary  of  die  province 
of  Lower  Canada,  until  it  toadies  the  fea-fhote  at  the  weOem 
esAfemity  of  Chaleur  Bay ;  then  following  the  various  windiogf 
of  dm  tet-fliore  to  the  Bay  of  Vvtet  ia  the  Straits  of  Nortbum- 
&rlaad ;  on  the  ibuth-eaft  it  is  divided  fnwn  Nova  Scotia  by 
die  feverad  windings  of  the  Miffiquaih  river^  from  its  coofl«^ 
eaoe  witk  Beau  Bafon  (at  the  head  of  Cbegae&o  Channel)  to 
its  main  fource;  and  from  thence  bv  a  due  eaft  line  to  the  Buy 
of  Verte.  The  northern  Ihores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  couftitute 
llie  remainder  of  the  ibuthem  boundary.  All  iflands  mduded 
in  the  above  limits  belong  to  this  province^  which  is  about  a6o 
■ultskMag  and  170  broad.  Thecoaft  is  indented  widmumerooa 
hafS  and  commodious  harbours }  the  chief  are  Chalenr^  Mer- 
iimtchi#  Vert9e»  which  laft  is  fepaxased  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
by  a  uanow  ifthmus  of  about  eighteen  miles  wide  3  Asy  of 
Fundy,  which  extends  fifty  leagU/bs  into  the  country  1  Cheg- 
nedbo  Bay,  at  die  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  1  Paiamiuiaoddf 
Bs^r,  bo^erin^  upon  the  diftrid:  A  Maine.  At  the  entrante  eiF 
this  bay  is  an  ifland  granted  to  feveral  gentknUen  in  Liverpool^ 
virh6  named  it  Campo  Belk^  ^^  at  a  very  confiderabk  ckpence 
attempted  to  form  a  fettlemcnti  but  £ailed»  The  chief  iiyera 
are  SL  John's,  Merrimichi^  Petit-codiac,  Memramcook»  Rifti- 
gooohey  and  Nipifiguit.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  as  jet 
wsttfaout  names.  Grand  Lake«  near  St.  John's  River,  is  thoty 
mdes  long,  and  eight  or  ten  broad ;  and  in  ibme  pboes  fiacty 
fatpoms  deep* 

.  Hie  principal  towns  are  ^t  hhn\  St  Anne^s,  whidi  is  the 
feat  of  government,  and  Fiedericfc's  Town.  The  population  ia 
eftimated  at  60,000.  The  produ&iona  are  fimilar  to  tl|o&  of 
Canada,  widi  ^  advantage  of  an  ezcelleal  and  inexhauftihle 
fifhery;  410  vefiUs  aee  employed  in  tUa  tuade^  aseafearing 
S7«6ooton8. 

Nova.  ScotBU  TUa  province  ia  feparated  on  the  N-& 
fren  Ctpe  Breton  Mand,  by  the  ^  of  Canfo»  aa  the  nectii 
ititts  u  part  of  the  .Gulf  </ St.  Lawrence,  end  t^  Straits  of 
Northumberland,  which  divide  it  frem  the  ifland  of  St  khni 
on  the  welt  it  has  New  Brunfwick  and  the  Bay  of  Fcmdy  1  00 
the  ibuth  imd  foutb^caft  die  Atbmtic  Qcton.  lu  ktifh  a» 
abont  235  milea,  from  Oqpe  Sable  on  At  feutb-waft|to  Ope 
Canfo  on  the  north-eaft.  ItaestMne  breadth  ia  %t  miles  ;  but 
between  the  head  of  Halifaharbouf  and  the  toim  of  IXTiadiii^ 
at  tibe  head  of  the^fimdMidk  mn  of  the  bafin  of  2fiiM»  it  ia 
only  about  twenty*two  nules'xbroad.    It  contains  .S^f  89^^00 
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iMsm ;  of  which  dme  mtHiohs  ha?e  been  gnmfed,  and  two 
fiiilliom  are  fettled,  and  under  improrement.  Nora  Scotia  has 
mznj  fpaciotts  harbours^  bays,  and  coves  of  (belter ;  the  chief 
ate  Canfo,  Halifax,  or  Chebudo  Bay,  Chedabudo,  Frederick, 
George,  Torbay,  Charlotte,  King's,  Barriiigton,  Townfend, 
6t.  Mary's,  Annapolis  Royal,  the  Bafin-  of  Minas,  the  Bay  of 
Ftttidy ;  and  a  rz&  number  of  capes,  lakes,  and  riters.  The 
moft  remarkable  mountains  are  the  high  land  of  AfpOtagoen, 
And  the  Ardois  mountain.  The  foothem  (hores  prefent  rather 
M  Unfavourable  appeartmce,  being  in  general  broken  and 
ftony$  but  the  innumerable  iflands  along  its  coaft9,  coves, 
and  harbours,  though  generally  compofed  of  rocky  fubftances, 
appear  defigned  bv  nature  for  the  drying  of  fifli,  being  co- 
vered with  materials  for  fiOi  flakes  and  nages ;  and  there  is 
Iktkd  fufficient  for  paftures  and  gardens,  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  fiOiermen.  Hie  back  country  wears  a  more  promifing  ap« 
pearance)  and  at  Cornwallis,  Windfor,  Horton,  Annapolis, 
Cumberland',  Cobequid,  Fidon,  and  along  the  northern  ftiores 
of  the  province,  there  are  eztenflve  and  well  cultivated 
fttms.  The  gradual  improvement  in  hufbandry,  which  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  laudable  efforts  and  fuccefsful 
experiments  of  an  agricultural  fociety,  afford  good  ground  to 
eapeft  that  Nova  Scotia  may  become  a  fiourifhing  colony. 
The  lands  in  general  on  the  fea-coaft,  the  county  of  Lbnen^ 
burg  excepted  and  a  few  hills  of  good  land,  are  rocky,  and 
interfperfed  with  fwamps  and  barrens.  The  growth  in  general 
is  a  mixture  of  fpruee^  hemlock,  pine,  fir,  beech,  and  fome 
rock  maple,  which  fumifli  an  inexhauftible  fupply  forfliip^ 
building  and  other  purpofes.  The  coaft  abounds  with  fifli  of 
vaifous  kindsi  as  cod|  f^lmon,\mackerel,  herring,  alewives, 
trout,  and  other  fpecies ;  and  being  near  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, Quero,  and  Sable  Banks,  fiflieries,  under  proper 
management  and  regulations,  might  be  carried  on  with  certainty 
ef  fiiccefs.  There  are  mines  of  coal  at  Cumberland,  and  on  the 
Eafl:  River»  which  falls  into  PiAon  harbour.  There  is  plenty 
of  bog  and  mountain  or^  in  Annapolis  townfliip,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  NiAau  River,  and  a  bloomery  is  eteded  there.  Cop- 
Mr  has  been  found  at  Cape  D'Ot,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
bafin  of  Minas.  The  forts  df  this  province  are  Fort  Edward, 
Camberfamd,  and  Comvi^aUis. 

Not»  Scotia  is  divided  into  eight  counties;  Hants,  Ha- 
lifn,  Kmg^s,  Aftnapolis,  Cumberland,  Sunbury,  Queen's, 
and  L«nenbttx]gf.  Thefe  are  fubdivided  into  above  forty  town- 
fliips. 

HAtirAx.  The  town  of  Halifax,  die  capital  of  this  pro- 
UrnUi  wat  fettled  by  a  number  of  Britifli  fubjefts  in  1749. 

Tt  a  It 
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It  is  fitnated  on  a  fpacious  and  cominodious  bay  or'«haibov> 
called  Chebtt^lOy  of  a  bold  and  eafy  entrance,  where  a  tho«« 
fand.  of  the  largeft  (hips  might  ride  with  convenience  and 
fafety.  The  town  is  built  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  commanding  hill,  whofe  fummit  is  236  feet 
perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is  laid  out  into  ob* 
long  fquares ;  the  ftreets  parallel,  and  at  right  angles.  The 
town  and  fuburbs  ate  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  ge- 
neral width  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  the  northern  extremity  is 
the  King's  naval  prd,  completely  built,  and  fupplied  with 
ftores  of  every  kind  for  the  royal  navy.  The  harbour  is 
reckoned  inferior  to  no  place  in  Britilh  America,  from,  its 
bebg  open,  and  acceffible  at  all  feafons,  when  almoft  all  others 
are  fometimes  locked  up  with  icej  alfo  from  its  entrance, 
fituation,  and  .proximity  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  principal  in- 
terior fettlements.  The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  eftimated 
at  100,000  perfons ;  328  veflelsare  employed,  bearing  429^22 
tons. 

Cafe  Breton.  The  ifland,  or  rather  coUeAicfn  of  iflands, 
called  by  the  French  Les  yUs  de  Madame^  which  lie  fo  contL. 
gudus,  that  they  are  commonly  called  but  one,  and  .compre* 
bended  under  the  name  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  Ues  be. 
'  tween  latitude  4C^  28^^  and  47^  north,  and  between  59^  44'' 
and  61**  29''  weft  longitude,  and  abQut  forty-five  leagues  to 
the  eaftward  of  Halifax.  It  is  about  109  miles  in  length,  and 
from  20  to  84  in  breadth,  and  is  feparated  from  Nova  Scocia 
by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the  Gut  of  Cjanfoi  which  is  the  com- 
munication betweenthe  Atlantic  Ocean  and  dieGulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  furrounded  with  Uttle  (harp  pointed  rocks,  fe- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of 
their  tops  are  vifible,  and  interfered  with  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  great  Bras  D'Or  is  a  very  extenfive  fiieet  of  water,  which 
forms  into  arms  and  branches,  and  opens  an  eafy^communica- 
rion  with  all  parts  of  the  ifland.  All  its  harboun  are  open  to 
the  eaft,  turning  toward  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the 
coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall  veflels,  in 
creeks,  or  between  iflets.  The  harbour  of  St.  Peter,  at  tb^ 
weft  end  of  the  ifland,  is  a  very  commodious  place  for  carrying 
on  the  fiihery.  This  ifland  was  confidered  as  annexed  to  Nova 
Scotia,  in  refpeA  to  matters  of  government,  till  1784  i  when 
it  was  ere£led  into  a  feparate  government,  by  the  qame  of 
Svdney.  There  is  a  great  proportion  of  arable  land  on  this 
illand,  and  it  abounds  in  timber  and  hard  wCR)d,  fuch  as  pine, 
beech,  birch,  maple,  fpruce,  and  fir. 

Cape  Breton  may  be  confidered  as  the. key  to  Canada  ;  and 
the  very  valuable  fiihery  in  its  n^hbourhood  depends  for  itf 
profegution  on  the  pvote^iion  of  this  tflind;  as  no  nation  can 
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t^nj  it  on  withcmt  fome  convement  harbour  of  ftiength  to 
fiipply  and  prote£l  it,  and  LobiiboTg  is  the  principal  one  for 
dbefe  purpofes.  The  paltry  trade  was  e^r  a  very  inconfidera*-' 
ble  objeA.  It  confided  only  in  the  ftins  of  a  few  lynxes,  eikt, 
nuttfl:  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  bom  of  a  redy 
filver,  and  grey  colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a 
Colony  of  Micmac  Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland.  with 
die  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  fixty  men  able/to 
bear  arms  :  the  reft  came  from  St.  John^s,  on  the  neighbourmg 
continent.  Greater  advantages  are  now  derived  from  the  coal- 
mines, which  are  fitoated  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
the  working  of  whicH,  and  the  fifliery,  are  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction  ; 
and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  may 
be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or  draining  off  the  waters* 
Notwithftanding  the  prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from 
New  England,  from  the  year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would 
probably  have  been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fliips  which  had  been 
fent  out  to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe 
mines,  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be  ex- 
tingutflied.  The  principal  towns  are  Sydney,  the  oapttal,  and 
Lottifburg)  which  has  the  beft  harbour  in  the  ifland.  >  The 
inhabitants  are  3,000. 

Saint  John's.  This  territory,  which  is  alfo  called  Prht€§ 
Edwarifs  IJlandy  is  fituated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
the  northern  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  government  jt  is 
annexed.  It  is  117  miles  in  length  from  north*eaft  to  fouth^- 
weft.  The  mediuM  breadth  is  20  miles  \  but  between  Rich* 
mond  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Halifax  Bay  on  the  fouth,  it  is 
not  above  three  miles  broad.  The  other  bays  on  the  nordi  fide 
are  London  harbour.  Grand  Raftied,  and  St.  Peter's ;  thofe  on 
the  foutfi  fide,  Egmont,  Halifax,  and  Hillfborough.  On  the 
eaft  fide.  Three  River  harbour,  and  Murray  harbour.  It  has 
fevend  fine  rivers,  a  rich  foil,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated.  Upon  . 
the  redu£tion  of  Cape  Breton,  in  174;,  the  inhabitants  quietly 
fubmitted  to  the  Britifii  arms.  While  the  French  poflefled 
this  ifland,  they  improved  it  to  fo  much  advantage,  as  that  it 
tvas  called  the  granary  of  Canada,  which  it"  f umiihed  with 
l^reat  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork.  When  taken. 
It  had  10,000  head  of  black  cattle  upon  it,  and  feveral  of  the 
farmers  raifed  12,000  bufliels  of  com  annually.  Its  rivers 
abound  with  falmon,  trout,  and  eels ;  and  the  furrounding  fea 
afibrds  plenty  of  fturgeon,  plaice,  and  moft  kinds  of  fliel^fifli. 
The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  viz.  King's,  Queen's, 
and  Princess  counties }  which  are  fubdivided  into  fourteen 
pariflies^  confiftfag  of  twenty-feven  townflnps^  which  in  aU 
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make  1,363,400  acres,  the  CKmtentB  of  the  UUiid,  Hus  i§uA 
b  of  the  higbeft  importaace  to  the  United  Kingdeoy  wkeibn 
confidered  with  relation  to  the  Amerioane,  or  as  aa  acqi»fitioi% 
of  a  great  maritime  power.  Mr.  Stewait  has  remarked,  in  hiy 
accomit  of  that  ifland,  that  <<  the  fiihery  carried  on,  froi^  the 
American  ftates,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrencet  for  fome  yeani 
paft,  18  very  ektenfive,  and  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  gres^eft. 
iburces  of  the  we^h  of  the  eaftern  ftates,  from  which  abpvft 
2060  fchooners,  of  from  70  to  loctOQS,  are  annually  fent  into 
the  gulf;  of  thefe,  about  1400  make  th^ir  fifli  in  the  date  di 
Belleifle,  and  on  the  Labrador  ihore,  from  .whence  what  is 
intended  for  the  European  market  is  &ipped  off,  without  being 
fent  to  their  own  ports.  About  600  American  fchooners  make 
their  fares  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  «nd  often  make  two 
trips  in  a  feafon,  returning  vntk  full  cargoes  to  their  own  port% 
where  the  fifh  are  dried  }  the  mimber  of  men  employed  in  this 
fifliery  is  eftimated  at  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thoufand,  mi 
die  profits  on  it  are  known  to  be  Tery  great*  To  fee  fu^  a 
fenrce  of  wealth  and  naval  power  on  our  own  coafts,  apd  ia  our 
very  haibours,  abandoned  to  the  Americans,  is  much  to  be  rf^ 
gretted,  and  would  be  diftreffing,  were  it  not  that  th^  means  of 
re^occupying  the  whole,  with,  fuch  advantages  as  muft  foon 
preclude  all  competition,  is  afforded  in  the  cultivation  and 
fisttlement  of  Prince  Edward's  Ifland.'' 

Hi^  capital  is  Charlotte  Town,  the  refidence  of  the  Ueolo* 
nant-govemor,  who  is  the  chief  officer  on  the  ifland  i  be£dca 
which,  there  are  George  Town,  Prince's  Town,  Hillfl>oxov^ 
Town,  Pownal  Town,  and  Maryborough  Town.  The  ia^ 
bitants.are  computed  to  be  5000. 

Newfoundland.  The  ifland  thus  deBominated  is  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  ihe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  feparated  from  the  coaft 
of  Labrador  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  which  is 
about  twenty-one  miles  wide.  It  is  381  miles  long,  and  from 
40  to  287  miles  broad.  The  coaflts  are  fubjeZl  to  fogSt 
attended  with  almoft  continual  ftorms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  m 
flcy  being  ufually  overcaft.  From  the  foil  of  this  ifland  aie 
reaped  no  great  advantages,  for  the  cold  is  long  contiiHied  and 
fevere,  and  the  fummer  heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not 
enough  to  produce  any  thing  valuable ;  akid  the  foil  which 
has  been  explored,  is  rocky  and  barren.  However,  it  is  watered 
by  feveral  rivers,  and  nas  many  large  aad  good  harbours. 
This  ifland  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  great  fifliery  of  cod  car* 
ried  on  upon  thofe  flioals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. Thb  fifliery  is  not  only  a  very  valuahle  branch  al 
trade  to  the. merchants,  but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  maay 
thoafands  of  poor  people,  and  a  moft  excelleat  nxafeiKJ  to  the 
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tCfdH  mvy.  This  ifland»  after  varittis  di^polM  about  Ae  proM 
pertfr  ym»  eathretj  ceded  to  England  hj  die  treaty  of  Utsedkt^ 
in  17TS  (  but  Fraiice  and  the  United  Sutes  of  America  baTr 
cert2^  rights  f  efenred  to  them  in  refped  of  filhing.  Veffeb 
lie  in  the  bays  and  havboors  of  tfaia  iiland  in  peirfen  fecurity^' 
being  well  {heltered,  except  at  the  entrance,  hj  the  monntaams. 
When  a  ihip  has  taken  her  ftacioO)  (he  is  immediately  nn.  . 
rigged,  and  a  proper  place  ieleded  for  curing  and  keeping  the 
fifli,  and  huts  ereAed  for  the  men  who  work  aihoret  a  large 
fcafbid  is  alfo  raifed  at,  the  waser^s  edge,  where  the  numl^ 
of  fliallops  deftined  for  -the  fiihery  is  gdt  ready,  and  al£» 
fecuved,  after  the  feafon  is  over,  ttU  the  following  fummer. 
Ships  firft  entering^  any  bay,  have  the  privilege  of  a|^yin|f 
tibefe  to  their  own  nfe.  The  mafter  who  arriTes  firft  in  ^ 
feafon  in  each  of  the  nnmerous  harbour^  is  for. that  year  ftyled 
Lord  of  the  Harbour  ^  he  alfo  fettles  difputes  amoi^  the 
'fiihenBeo.  The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  auj  pro- 
perly be  deemed  a  Taft  mountain  under  water,  is  not  leo  thui 
330  miles  in  length,  and  about  feventy^five  in  brea4th.  The 
depth  of  water  upon  it  varies  from  15  to  60  fathoms,  and 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  fiieUs^  and 
frequented  by  immenfe  fboab  of  imall  fiflii  moft  of  which 
ferve  as  food  to  the  cod,  that  are  inconcrivably  numerous  apd 
voracious.  It  is  a  fad,  in  proof  of  the  plentv  of  this  fi^ 
that  although  fo  many  hundred  vefleis  nave  been  annnaUy 
loaded  with  them,  for  two  centuries  paft,'yet  the  prediffioua 
confumption  has  not  yet  leflened  dieir  plenty.  The  fowls  • 
caUed  penguins  are  certain  marks  for  the  bank,  and  are  neter 
found  off  it  (  thefe  are  fometimes  feen  ini  flocks,  but  meee 
ufually  in  pws. 

.Itie  principal  towns  are  Bonavifb,  Placentia,  and  St.  John^s  ) 
and  there  are  two  dependent  ifles,  called  St.  Pierre  and  Mii|oe» 
Ion.  Newfoundland  gives  employment,  annually,  to  495  vel- 
M9f  meafuring  61,543  tons,  navigated  by  4950  feamen,  be- 
fide  aooo  fiih  ihaliops,  meafuring  about  ao^ooo  tons,  which 
may  employ,  at  the  l^ft,  6000  men  more }  taking  600,000 
quifltads  ot  fifli,  which  at  fifteen  fhillings  per  quintad,  togeAuir 
with  falmon,  cod  oil«  and  feal  oil,  amount  at  l«ift  to  500^000^ 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  laid  to  be  1 8,000* 


THE  BEBMUBA8. 

The  Bermudas  received  their  name  from  John  Bermudas,  a 
Spaniard,  who  difcovered  them  in  1527.  They  were  not  in- 
habited until  i6o9>  when  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas 
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Gales  were  ihipwrecked  thefe,  in  their  voyage  to  'Virginia^ 
and  reCded  nine  months.    Having  built  a  {hip  of  the  cedar» 
which  abounded  in  thefe  iflands,  they  failed  Mm  thaice  to 
Virginia.     Sir  George  Somers  was  a  fecond  time  driven  on 
diefe  iilandS)  where  he  died.  From  him  they  received  a  fecond 
name»  being  frequently  called  the  Somer  Iflands.  The  number 
of  this^clufter^  in  the  fonn  of  a  (hepherd's  crocdc,  has  been 
computed  to  be  about  400.  The  iflands  are  walled  with  rocks ; 
and  by  reafon  of  thefe^  together  with  fhoals^  are  difficult  to 
approach.    The  entrances  into  the  harbours  and  chaimels  are 
narrow  as  well  as  ihoaiy,  and  are  more  dangerous  by  reafon  of 
the  ftrong  current  which  fets  to  the  north-eaft  from  the  Gulf 
of  Florida.     They  contain  ffom  12  to  1^060  acres  of  poor 
landy  of  which  nine  parts  in  ten  are  either  uncultivated,  or  re* 
ferved  in  woods,  which  confift  chiefly  of  cedar,  for  the  fupply 
of  fhip-building.    There  are  about  two  hundred  acres  laid  out 
in  cotton.    The  main  ifland  is  about  fixteen  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.     The  parifh  of  &u  George  is  an 
ifland  to  the  eaft ward  of  the  main  land,  in  which  ftandsthe  town 
of  .St.  George,  containing  about  500  houfes ;  near  to  that  is 
St.  David's  ifland,  which  fupplies  the  town  with  provifions. 
The  air  is  healthy,  and  a  continual  fpring  prevails  ;  the  l\onfes 
are  built  of  a  white  foft  ftone,  which  is  cut  with  afawlike  timber, 
but  being  wafhed  with  lime,  becomes  hard ;  thefe  ftones  are 
greatly  in  requeft  throughout  the  Weft  Indies,  for  filtering  water. 
Thefe  iflands  produce  no  exportable  article  worth  mentioning  ; 
and  are  only  important  to  this  country,  becaufe  they  would  be 
'dangerous  in  the  poflefllion  of  an  enemy.    St.  George's  has 
long  fince  been  made  a  free  port,  with  all  the  privileges  poC* 
feflfed  by  that  of  Naflau  and  others  in  the  Bahamas  i  and  in 
181 1  further  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Bermudas,  in  con* 
fequence  of  the  war  declared  againft  this  country  by  the  United 
States  of  America.    All  veflels  of  every  nation,  even  thofe  (£ 
the  enemy,  carrying  produce  to  thefe  iflands,  are  prote^kd 
both  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage.     They  hgve  alfo 
been  the  chief  ftfition  for  our  (hips  of  war,  and  thp  head  quar- 
ters of  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  employed  in  thefe  feas,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  American- war.    The  population  is  faid  to  be 
5000  whites,  200  free  perfoos  of  colour,  and  5000  flaves;  The 
treatment  of  thefe  is  fo  mild,  and  their  condition  fo  happy» 
that  they  are  trufted  as  crews  of  privateers,  and  refufe  everj^ 
opportunity  of  being  emancipated  or  feparated  from  thfrii^ 
mailers. 
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HONDURAS. 

In  the  .Cambbean  feat  and  in  a  bay  wbicli  bears  its  naine,is 
placed  the  Britilh  fettlement  of  Honduras.  It  is  fituated  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  or  Jucatani  a  peniafuU  extending 
from  the  province  Honduras  to  the  fea  northwardly,  form- 
ing the  Bayof  Campeachy  on  the  we(l,.and  the  Bay  of  Hon* 
duras  on  the  eaft.  It  extends  from  about  (ixteen  to  twenty-one 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  from  about  eigbty.four  to  ninety- 
four  degrees  weft  longitude.  This  part  of  America  was  dif« 
covered  by  Columbus  in  1502. 

An  £nglifli  fetdement  had  been  formed  in  this  place>  by 
means  of  the  Indian  natives ;  it  was  recognifed  by  the  court 
of  Madrid  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  continued*  to 
flourifh  till  the  year  1 779,  when,  without  giving  the  fix  months 
notice  ftipulated  by  that  treaty,  or  indeed  any  potice,  the 
Spaniards  fuddenly  fell  upon,  plundered,  and  imprifoned  the 
fettlers,  who  received  no  compenlation*  for  their  wrongs,  but 
Hvere  reinftated  in  then:  pofleffions  after  four  years'  captivity, 
at  tlie  peace  in  1783 ;  fince  which  time  it  has  been  enjoyed 
without  any  a£iual  interruption,  although  once  threatened  with 
invafion. 

The  town  of  Balize^  which  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  fame  name,  is  the  only  regular  eftablifliment  which 
^he  £ngli(h  fettlers  have  formed  in  ttus  country.  It  is  inune- 
diately  open  to  the  iea,  and  though  the  fituation  b  low,  it  is 
pleafant  and  healthy  ;  the  houfes  are  about  two  hundred.  As 
there  are  no  roads,  the  only  accefs  to  the  interior  is  by  water, 
"which  is  eafy  and  well  provided  for. 

In  all  dirediions,  the  approach  of  the  extenfive  coaft  which 
li£S  contiguous  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  attended  with  immi- 
nent, anxiety  and  danger }  and  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation 
is  alarminsly  demonftrated  by  the  numerous  remains  of-veflels 
that  have  been  wrecked  on  tlie  different  reefs  and  keys  which 
are  abundantly  difperfed  along  it.  Thefe  keys  are  fo  like  eadi 
pther,  that  the  moft  experienced  feaman,  when  placed  amoneft 
them,  often  becomes  fatally  perplexed  from  the  intpoffibihty 
he  finds  of  accurately  afcertaining  his  fituation.  Many  of  the 
J^eys  contiguous  to  the  fhores  of  Honduras  are  of  confiderable 
^extent ;  and  fome  of  them  in  particular  fpots  are  cultivated, 
jchieflv  by  the  perfons  engaged  in  turtling  .and  fiQiing.  The 
4argeit,named  Tumeff^  is  a  clufterof  feveral  fmall  01;^^  divided  by 
icreeks  and  lagoons.  &.  Geargis  JT^^,. about  three  leagues  di^ 
Ian t,  in  a  north»eaft  dire£iion  from  Balize,  is  a.  moft  agreeable 
Jiealthful  fpot,  and  contains  a  number  of  good  houfes.    This 
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is  much  reforted  to  as  a  place  of  retifoment  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fettlement  during  the  hot  mondis :  the  purity  of  die  air 
and  other  advantages  connected  with  it,  render  it  likewife  a 
defirable  retreat  for  the  fic^  and.convalrfcent.  At  oae  period, 
St.  George^s  Key  was  the  chief  place  o^  trade  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  on  which  the  merchants  almoft  wholly  refided  ;  and 
where  the  yeflS^ls  engaged  in  it  depofited  their  cargoes  and 
again  took  in  their  lading,  jfmiergreq/i  Key^  to  the  nordiward 
ol  Balize^  is  alfo  of  confiderable  6ze,  abounding  with  ezten- 
five  Irefli  water  lakes,  and,  at  moft  feafocts,  plentifully  ftoekcd 
with  many  kinds  of  game.  This  key  is  likewife  fkid  to 
produce  logwood,  and  the  more  valuaDle  kind  of  dye-wood, 
named  Brafiletto*  Thefe  keys  were  long  the  chofen  haunts 
of  the  Buccaneers  who  infefted  this  part  of  America ;  and 
from  which,  at  moft  (eafons,  they  could  iflue  forth,  equipped 
and  fupplied  to  carry  on  their  depredations  in  the  neighbouring 
feas,  or  on  the  contiguous  (hores,  and  to  which,  when  purfued, 
they  might  retreat,  proteded  by  the  intricacy  of  a  naTigntioo 
where  none  durft  follow. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Europe  into  die  fettle- 
ment  of  Honduras,  are  linens  of  all  kinds,  printed  cottons, 
muflins  of  the  mod  coftly  manufadure,  negro  clothing,  broad 
cloths,  hofiery,  hats  fine  and  coarfe,  (hoes,  boots,  earthen  and 
glafs  wares,  filver  and  plated  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery;  of 
Uie  latter  large  quantities,  particularly  of  cutlafs  blades,  which 
are  ufed  for  clearing  the  grounds  of  underwood.  Salted  pro- 
▼ifions  of  different  kinds,  either  from  Britain  or  America,  axe 
alfo  continually  demanded  for  the  fupport  of  the  flares.  The 
vaft  confuiiiption,  independent  of  any  reexportation,  of  moft 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  is  extraordinary,  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  fettlement  be  confidered.  This  is  in  a  great  degree  occa- 
fioned  by  the  comparative  affluence  of  the  greater  number  of 
die  perfons  comprifing  it.  A  very  profitable  commerce  in 
cattle  is  carried  on  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  fettlement  with 
the  Spaniards  who  are  refident  on  what  is  called  the  Main. 
It  is  principally  conduced  by  barter,  the  Spaniards  exchanging 
their  cattle  for  linen,  cloths,  fugars,  rum,  and  other  eommodi- 
ries.  It  is  con}eAured  that  a  profit  of  five  or  fix  hundred  per 
cent,  is  commonly  realifed  by  this  traffic.  Tlie  cattle  obtained 
in  this  way  are  either  flaughtered,  or  purchafed  by  the  cutters 
of  mahogany,  to  whom  they  are  peculiarly  valuable,  for  0*e 
purpofe  of  draught.  They  are  brge  and  well  formed,  and  the 
meat  they  affbrd  extremely  well  flavoured.  On  die  Spaaift 
Main  is  likewife  raifed  an  uncommonly  large  and  fcrvteeabfe 
breed  of  mules :  diefe  are  ufually  exported  to  J^amaSpa. 

Few  countries,  perhaps,  ever  poflUTed  higher  advantages,  in 
*  m 
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an  agricultural  point  of  view>  than  the  greater  part  of  that 
which  is  placed  contiguous  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras*  The 
cutting  of  mahogany  and  logwood  forms  a  principal  occup«K 
tion»  and  was  indeed  the  motive  for  the  eftablifliment;  but  the 
productions  common  to  th6  Weft  India  illandS}  with  a  confider- 
able  variety  of  fuch  as  are  more  familiarly  known  to  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  is  coqiiprehended  within  the  tropics^ 
might  unqueftionably  be  cultivated  at  HonduraSf  with  equal>  if 
not,  in  many  inft^nces,  with  fuperior  fuccefs.  The  fugar« 
cane  thrives  with  the  richeft  lujcuriance  i  coffee  grpws  equally 
well  I  cotton  and  indigo  would  amply  reward  the  cultivate ; 
the  Indian  arrow*root  is  abundantly  produced,  and  pimento  has 
been  tried  under  the  moft  encouraging  appearance  of  profit. 
Before^ the  removal  of  the  Englifh  fettlers  from  the  Mofquito 
ihoreyfeveral  fugar  plantations  had  been  formed  on  Black  Hi^^  3 
and  the  fugar  and  rum  which  they  fumifhed  were  very  gene- 
tally  deemedf  by  competent  judges,  not  inferior  to  the  fame 
articles  the  produce  of  Jamaica.  Rice,  maize,  or  Indian  com$ 
yams  of  various  fpecies,  caflava-root,  of  which  is  made  a  very 
palatable  bread,  and  the  plantain,  all  flouri(h  under  the  united  ^ 
influence  of  a  tropical  climate  and  generous  foil,  fcarcely 
requiring  labour  or  attention.  The  pine»apple,  banana,  and 
melon,  being  very  commonly  interfperfed^between  the  rows  of 
plantains^  contribute  to  heighten  the  luxuriance  of  the  fceoe  1 
and  the  mountain  cabbage,  occafionally  rearing  its  lofty  head 
far  above  the  whole,  adds,  no  inconfiderable  ihare  of  gniQ4€iur 
to  the  general  effe£t« 

The  domeftic  animals  of  Honduras  are  fuch  as  are  generally 
known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  The  pafturage  afforded  them 
being  extenfive  and  good,  cattle,  particularly  oxen  and  cowst 
thrive  uncommonly  well;  and  the  latter  fupply  a  plentiful 
quantity  of  milk.  Sheep  alfo,  and  goats,  are  found  to  fucoeeds 
the  laft  in  a  n^oft  proUfic  degree.  The  (beep  does  nat  lofe 
its  fleece»  as  it  invariably  does  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Of  fiftieries,  the  moft  profitable,  and  confequentW  the  moft 
purfued  in  this  country,  is  that  of  the  turtle,  of  wnich  a  few 
find  their  way  to  the  London  market ;  but  the  priiicipal  con^ 
famption  is  domeftic.  The  perfons  engaged  in  turtling  are 
generally  mhabitants  of  the  different  keys  in  the  neighbourhood 
i}{  Balize.  From  the  uncommon  variety  of  fifties  with  which 
the  fea  contiguous  to  this  coaft  abounds,  it  might  be  con* 
jeflured  that  the  curing  feveral  forts  of  them  wwld  form  an 
advantageous  employment.  Of  the  kinds  which  might  lAoce 
]«unediately  anf^;|^  this  purpofe,  may  be  named  the  baracouta, 
suid  jew-fifli,  both  exceedingly  wejl  flavoured  and  firm.  The 
fiviner  is  often  caught  of  fixty  pound«  weight  i  the  Utter  fr<^ 

quently 
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quently  upwards  of  two  hundrM.  The  manati  b  alfo  tiken 
on  the  coaft  and  in  the  neighbouring  lagoons,  the  fie(h  of  wlucby 
either  frelh  or  falted^  is  confidered  a  great  deltcacjw  The 
weight  of  this  fometimcs  exceeds  a  thoufand  pounds.  The  in- 
ferior kinds  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  choiceft  fhiksy 
befide  bananas,  melons  of  feveral  forts,  and  pine-apple  in  equal 
variety,  are  oranges  of  fuperior  flavour,  lemons,  limes,  (had- 
dbcks,  mango,  guafa,  mammee,  cafliew  apf^le,  tamarind,  prickly 
pear,  avocada  pear,  pomegranate,  wild  plums  of  many  ipedes, 
fea  grapes,  and  other  forts.  It  may  alfo  be  worthy  or  remaA, 
that  the  grape  of  Madeira  has  been  introduced  into  Honduras, 
and  gives  every  promife  of  becoming  familiarifed  to  its  new 
fituation. 

The  river  Balke  gives  its  name  to  the  principal  eftabfifh- 
ment,  and  has  the  oldeft  and  moft  valuable  mahogany  works 
connected  with  it.  Some  of  the  wood-cutters  have  placed 
themfelves  as  high  up  this  river  as  two  hundred  miles  from  its 
entrance  s  from  the  fea  to  this  diftance,  it  is  perfedUy  navi* 
gable  'for  all  the  purpofes  required ;  the  continuance  of  it 
beyond  this,  though  conjeAured  to  be  far,  is  not  very  accu- 
rately known.  The  Sibufti  or  Sheeboon^  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
is  the  next  river  of  importance  ;  its  navigation  is  much  bender 
than  that  of  the  Balize,  and  vaft  quantities  of  mahogany  are 
floated  down  it,  and  from  the  many  branches  and  creeks  with 
which  it  is  united.  The  fides,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  are 
thickly  ftudded  with  plantations,  and  the  foil  conneded  with  it 
is  generally  confidered  of  rich  and  produftive  quality.  Dtiring 
the  rains,  the  floods  in  the  Sibun  are  extremely  great ;  for,  in 
a  few  hours,  it  has  been  known  to  rife  from  its  original  level 
upwards  of  fifty  feet :  its  decreafe  is  ufually  as  rapid  \  and  little 
inconvenience,  excepting  the  occafional  lofs  of  a  few  cattle, 
happens  to  the  fettlers  from  this  circumftance.  Its  entrance 
from  the  fea  is  about  three  leagues  in  a  fouthwardly  direAion 
from  the  river  BaKze.  Several  of  the  rivers  comprehended 
within  the  Engliih  limits,  plentifully  abounding  with  both  ma- 
hogany and  logwood,  were  abandoned  at  the  commencement 
of  honilities  with  Spain  in  1804.  The  caufes  of  this  meafure 
were  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thefe  rivers  to  the  pofleiEons 
of  Spain,  and  the  mfecurity  that  mieht  attend  the  unproteded 
fettler  in  his  employment.  Our  eftabliihments  of  this  kind 
were  more  particularly  confined  to  ih/^  Rio-NeuvOi  and  Ri^ 
Honda:  each  of  them  a  fliort  diftance  from  the  fettlement  of 
Balize,  and  both  navigable  for  veflels  of  confiderable  burthen. 

The  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  vefted  in  a  ben^h  of  fieven 
magiftntes,  elected  annually.  He  oi&ce  of  fuperintendant  of 
the  fettlement  has  always  heea  filled  by  a  perfdn  of  nulitaij 

rank. 
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ranki  cOmlmiing  the  duties  of  the  firft  civil  magiftrate  with 
thofe  of  commandant  of  the  troops.  The  fuperior  courts  are 
held  three  times  in  each  year ;  other  courts  are  alfo  occafionaUy 
coHTenedy  to  determine  matters  of  inferior  kind,  and  to  adjuft 
the  differences  of  tranfient  perfons. 

This  fettlement,  including  that  of  the  Mofquito  (hore*  where 
logwood  is  cut,  is  bii  to  contain  170  white  perfons,  1000  free 
perfons  of  colour,  and  3000  flaves.  Thefe  round  numbers  are 
of  courfe  derived  from  computation,  and  not  the  refult  of  a 
regular  cenfus. 
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Althouoh  in  defcribing  thefe  pofleflions  the  authority  of 
Brian  Edwards  is  principally  relied  on,  yet  his  arrangement  ami 
diftribution  of  the  matter  has  not  always  been  followed,  the 
geographical  pofition  of  the  iflands  appearing  to  be  a  preferable 
Gourie ;  but  with  that  exception,  his  hiftory  has  been  regularly 
purfued,  and  the  more  readily  bo»ufe  his  general  obfenradiMis, 
narratives,  and  defcriptions  once  adverted  to,  repetition  become* 
lumoceflary. 

Situation.  To  that  prodigious  chain  of  iflands  which  ei^ 
tends  in  a  curve  from  the  Florida  ihore,  on  the  northern  p^ 
ninfttla,  to  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  in  the  fouthem,  is  given  the 
denomination  of  the  JFrft  Indies,  bovd  the  name  of  India  orU 
ginally  aiEgned  to  diem  b/  Columbus.    This  illuftrious  niKvir 

Stor  planned  his  expedition,  not,  as  Raynal  and  others  have 
ppofed,  under  the  idea  of  introducing  a  New  World  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  old ;  but,  as  already  has  been  ihown,  priiv- 
cipally  in  the  view  of  fin(ting  a  route  to  India  by  a  weftem 
navigation.  So  firmly  perfuaded  was  Columbus  of  die  :truth 
and  certainty  of  fuch  a  difcovery,  that  he  continued  ta  afierc 
his  belief  of  it  after  the  difcovery  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  $  not 
doubting  that  thofe  iflands  conftituted  fome  part  of  the  eaftem 
extremity  of  Afia.  Even  when  the  difcovery  of  die  Pacific 
ocesMi  had  demonftrated  his  miftake,  all  the  countries  which 
Columbus  had  vifited  ftill  retained  the  name  of  the  Indies; 
and,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  thofe  at  which  the  Portuguefe» 
after  jpaffing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  at  length  arrived  by 
an  eaftem  courfe,  they  were  now  denominated  the  IndUsrftbe 
Wift.  Foreigners  xall  the  iflands  Antilia,  or  Antilles  s  but  to 
the  Bridih  nation,  the  name  beftowed  by  Columbus  is  abua- 
dapdy  moi;e  familiar ;,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  new  he- 
inifphere  is,  with  us,  commonly  comprifed  under  three  great  ^ 
divifipns;  North  America,. South. America,  and  the  Weft  lur 

dies. 
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dief .  But»  fttbordinate  to  this  comprdieBfift  and  fimpk  ar- 
rangctneiit,  neceiBty  or  cooveBience  has  inttodiaced  more  mi- 
n«te  and  local  diftinaioas.  That  pordon  of  the  Adamk, 
which  is  feparated  from  the  main  ocean  to  the  ihorth  and  to  the 
eaft,  by  the  iflands  already  mentioned^  although  commoQl^ 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  is  itfelf 
properly  dirided  into  three  diftind  bafins :  the  Gutf  of  itaasOf 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  Charibbean  Sea.  The  ktfier 
takes  itt  name  from  that  clafs  of  iilands  which  bound  this  paft 
of  the  ocean  to  the  eaft« 

CuMATB.  Moft  of  thefe  countries  being  fituated  beneath 
the  tropic  of  cancer,  the  circumftances  of  climate,  as  well  in 
regard  to  general  heat,  as  to  the  periodical  rains  and  cohfequent 
variation  of  feafons,  are  in  all  nearly  the  fame.  The  tempem- 
ture  of  the  air  varies  indeed  eonfiderably,  according  to  the  ele- 
ration  of  the  hmd ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  medium  do^ 
gree  of  heat  is  alike  in  aU  the  countries  of  tins  part  -of  the 
globe.  A  tropical  year  feems  properly  to  comi^rehend  but  two 
diftinA  feafons,  the  tMT  and  the  dry ;  but  as  die  rains  in  dMe 
climates  eonftitute  two  great  periods,  die  year  is  defctibed^ 
like  that  of  Europe,  under  four  dinfions.  The  vernal  feaftn 
commences  with  May,  attended  with  gende  (howers*  Afier 
chele  rains  hare  continued  about  a  fortmght,  the  wtathet  be- 
comes dry  and  fettled,  and  the  tropical  fummer  fuu  teigns  ta 
fUl  glory.  Cloudlefs  nights  fucceed  to  (cordiing  days^  r^ 
^reflied,  however^  by  alternate  land  and  fea  breeses.  The 
autumn  benns  in  September,  when  die  breezes  no  koger. 
tnitigatiogm  riolence  of  heat,  rain  defcends  in  floods,  ditnider 
revetberates  ^from  the  hiHs,  and  diat  moft  dftMidiU  of  aU 
rifitatiOtts,  the  hurricane,  may  be  expeded.  LafUy,  ui  die 
period  from  the  beginning  of  Decemli^r  to  die  end  of  April, 
the  atmofphere  is  cleared  br  the  nordk  wind,  and  diere  is  a 
fuccefion  of  ferene  and  pleafant  weadier,  refrefliiiig^  in- 
rigoratfaig,  and  forming  die  paradile  of  the  valetudinarian  and 
the  aged.  This  is  rather  a  genend  than  a  patdcular  aoMuiHs 
iM  it  Varies  in  rarious  iflands;  mountains,  and  many  oAer  di^ 
cumftances,  occafioning  confiderable  diflttencOi  The  ftaii 
wnd  blows  in  tliefe  climates  fnm  the  eaft,  and  its  coDsAerd 
p6ints»  nine  months  in  die  year* 

Annukh  PsoDVcmma.  Baling  over,  aa  oncoimeded  with 
die  ptelimt  fubjed,  the  acoottnts  which  are  given  of  Ae  Of^ 
nal  inhabitants,  and  their  miferable  reduftion  or  extemiinaiion 
by  file  Spaniards,  it  wtU  be  neceffiury  to  mention,  in  a  generd 
way,  the  principal  animal  and  regecable  produAiOM  wlddi 
^iftingidih  thefe  fetdements.  In  tracing  dte  ISevetal  tribee  dC 
quad^peds,  propertv  fe  called,  whii^  aaciendv  csifted  ia  flie 
Weft  bdies,  it  will  be  found  diat  the  Windward,  or  Cha- 
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ribbeao  Iflaadsi  foSkSkd  all. that  ware  known  in  the  latter 
iflandsi  and  foma  fpecies  paculiar  to  thamfelvea.  The  enu- 
meration of  them  follows:  i.  The  agouti*  ^  The  pecarj. 
3.  The  armadillo.  4.  The  opuflum. .  5.  The  racoon.  6.  The 
mu(k  rar.  7.  The  alco  :  and  8.  The  fmaller  monkey,  of  (e- 
Teml  Tarieties.  Befide  thefe  animala,  and  thofe  fumiflied  by 
the  riverg  and  the  fea,^  the  woods  were  peopled  with  two  very 
extraordinary  creatures  i  both  of  which  anciently  were,  and 
ftill  are>  not  only  ufed  as  food,  but  accounted  fuperior  delica« 
cieSb  Thefe  are  the  iguana,  and  the  mountain  crab.  The 
Iguana  (or>  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  ^iomm)  is  a  fpecies 
M  liaard  1  a  dafs  of  animals^  about  iirhich  naturalifts  are  not 

Seed  whether  to  rai|k  them  with  quadrupedip  or  ferpents. 
e  iguana  is  commonly  about  three  feet  loag^  and  propor- 
tionaUy  bulky.  It  lives  chiefly  among  fruit  traesi  and  is  per- 
kStlj  gentle  and  innoxious.  It  is  now  become  fcaroe  in  the 
iflands  which  are  well  peopled,  and  was  -never  much  ufed  as 
food  by  the  Englifli  4  but  thoff  who  have  eaten  it,  pronounce  it 
equalj  in  flavour  and  wholefometiefs,  to  the  fineft  green  turtlew , 
Th»  mountain  crab,  which  is  now  alfo  nearly  exterminateds  is 
remarkable  for  living  in  a  fort  of  regulated  government.  Im^ 
menie  troops  were  uftd  to  ifiue  from  the  mountains,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  lin^  mathematically  dire^l,  except  where  infut* 
mountable  impediments  obftnifbd  them,  depofit  their  fpawn  in 
the  fand  of  the  fea  fliore,  and  then  in  equal  order  return  t9 
the  aouAUim^  whither,  when  aUe,  their  young  were  ufed  to 
fottow  thom«     Thev  are  very  delicate  food. 

The  woods  and  the  marlhel  equally  abound  With  wild  fbwl^ 
of  infiniie  variety^  and  exquifite  flavour.  The  (hons  have  a 
great  variety  and  plenty  of  excellent  fifli  $  and  among  die  nai^ 
tiveofculenti^  the  moft  valuable  are  the  maize>  the  mainock  or 
caflava,  and  the  dioicorea  or  yam^  the  f^iits  are  in  great  va^^ 
rioty  and  profufioUf  and  of  excellent  quslity.  Among  the  beft 
may  be  ennmecated  the  anana,  or  pine-apple,  the  mangoe^  the 
orangey  the  lemoo^  the  fliaddock»  the  avecada  pear,  the  tama* 
pod^  Ae  melon,  and  the  cocoa  nut.  Th(B  ftaple  prodndioo 
of  the  iflaods  is  fugar  1  the  planting  of  the  cane^  the  crop^  the 
teittng,  the  diftiUadoa  of  rum*  and  the  various  other  proceflfea 
incident  coit,  are  matters  of  long  detail,  and  laborious  inquiry. 
Cotton  is  the  next  produce  in  point  of  importance,  and  aner  it 
indigo  ;  then  in  their  vefpe^ve  degrees  come  cofte^  cacao, 
gi^er,  amotto,  aioesi  and  pimento;  ^ 

uovmiBfB«v  The  fyftems  of  the  diflerent  Colonies  coo* 
£afmt  aa  nearly  aa  poffible,  to  that  of  the  mother  comtry* 
Their  diflerent  ordam  of  Jttdisataie  are  OKftdUy  like  thoie  of 
Xogland;  Md  their  legilialiit«St  in  gen«ra)i  aonfift  of  three 

diftina 
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diftiti£l  branches;  a  governor,  reprefendn^  the  crdwn;  al 
council,  or  upper  houfe ;  and  a  body  of  delegatee,  reprefendng 
the  people  atkrge*  The  firft  two  are  neceflaurily  impeifeA; 
becaufe  they  are  not  independent ;  but  the  members  of  the  laft 
are  fairly  and  equally  chofen  by  their  conftitUents. 

The  Governor.  Every  chief  governor  in  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indies  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of 
Great  Britain.  He  receives,  through  courtefy,  the  title  of  £x- 
celleney,  and  is  vefted  with  the  following  powers:  firft,  as 
captain-general  aiid  commander«in-chief,  he  has  the  aduat 
conmiaftd  of  zll  the  land  forces  within  his  government  (except 
onlywhen  a  general  officer  is  employed  onthe  fta6F,)  and  he 
cdmmiffions  all  officers  of  the  militia.  He  appoints  the  judges  - 
of  all  the  different  courts  of  common  law ;  nominates  and  fu- 
perfcdes,  at  will,  the  cuftodes  of  the  feveral  parifhes,  juftices 
of  the  peace,  and  other  fubordinate  civil  officers.  He  has 
authority  aHb,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  fummon  ge* 
neral  aflemblies  y  he  appoints  the  place  of  their  meeting,  and 
when  met,  poflefles  a  negative  voice  in  the  legiflature  ;  for, 
without  his  confent,  no  bill  paflTes  into  a'law)  and  he 'may, 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  alone  (hall  judge  needful,  adjourn, 
prorogue,  and  diflblve  all  fuch  general  aflemblies.  He  has  the 
difpofal  of  all  fuch  civil  employments  as  the  crowh  does  not 
difpofe  of ;  and  even  in  them,  if  vacancies  happen,  the  go* 
▼emor  appoints^rv  tempore  s  and  the  perfons  >  fo  appointed  are  " 
entitled  to  all  the  emoluments,  until  perfons  nominated  to  fu* 
perfede  them  arrive  in  the  colony.  The  governor  claims  the 
privilege  alfo,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  of  fufpending  fuch  civil 
officers  even  as  zGi  immediately  under  the  Sling's  authority,  or 
by  commiffion  from  the  boards  of  treafury  and  admiralty,  as 
the  attorney  and  advocate-general,  the  coUedors  and  comp- 
trollers of  the  cuftoms,  and  of  nominating  other  perfons  td 
afi:  in  their  room,  until  the  King's  pleafure  can  be  known.* 
To  ail  thefe  privileges  is  added  the  authority,  in  criminal  mat- 
ters,  of  extending  pardon  to  delinquents/  except  only  in  cafes 
of  murder  and  high  treafon^  and  even  in  thefe  the  govemor 
may  reprieve,  until  the  (ignification  of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Secondly,  the  govemor  has  thb  tuftody  of  the  great  feal» 
and,  in  moft  of  the  colonies,  prefides  folely  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery..  '' 

Thirdly,  the  govemor  is  ordinary,  and  collates  to  all  vacant 
church  benefices.  He  has  alfo  the  power  of  granting  probate 
of  wills,  and  adnuniftration  of  the  efleAs  of  perfons  dying  in- 
teftate.  He  grants  licenfes,  and  is  fole  judge  in  all  matters  le- 
laUng  to  the  conCftorial  or  ecclefialtiod  law. 

Fourthly,  the  govemor  prefides  m ,  the  Court  of  Error,  of 

'     which 
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\i/iAch  he  att4  the  coancil  are  judges,  to  hear  and  J^etmiMzll 
lippeals,  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  error,  from  the  fuperior 
courts  of  common  hyft.    ' 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  alfo  vice-admiral  within  the  ettetlt 
of  his  government.  As  fu^h,  he  is  entitled  to  th^  rights  of 
Jftfatn  2XiA  Jhifamy  and  in  time  of  war,  iflues  his  warrant  to  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admlrsdty,  to  grant  commiflions  to 
privateers. 

Laftly,  a  colonial  governor,  befides  various  emoluments 
arifing  firom  fees,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  efcheats,  has  an  ho^ 
nourable  annual  provifion  fettled  on  him  by  ad  of  ailembiyi 

LieutekanivGeneral  or  Lieutenant-^Governoa.  In  i 
-government  comprehending  feveral  iflands,  as  that  of  the  Ijce- 
ward  Charibbean  iflands,  there  is  commonly  appointed,  together 
with  the  captain-general,  or  chief  governor,  a  lieutenant-ge« 
neral,  who  is  next  in  fucceffion.  He  is  iifually  lieutenant* 
governor  likewife  of  one  of  the  iflands  included  within  the  ge^^^ 
neral  government,  each  of  which,  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain^ 
general  from  that  particular  ifland,  has  its  affairs  adminiftered 
by  a  lieutenant-governor,  or  the  prefident  of  the  council^ 
mofl;  commonly  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  lieutenant- 
governor  is  on  the  fpot.  -  In  Jamaica,  it  is  feldom  that  a  Heiite- 
nant^vernor  is  appointed  di^ring  the  tefidence  on  the  ifland 
of  a  captain-general,  there  being  no  eftablifliment  or  provifioii 
4ox  fuch  an  oflicer  holding  a  dormant  domnHflion  ;  who  has, 
therefore,  neither  power -nor  profit,  >  He  is  not,  as  lieutenant-** 
governor,  entitled  even  to  a  feat  in  the  council.  Ort  the  re* 
fignation,  or  abfence  on  leave,  of  the  captain-general^  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, if  not  prefent,  is  frequently  fent  over,  wKp 
•dien  fucceeds  to  the  fupreme  command,  and  receives  the  fuil 
emoluments  of  the  government.  '     i       . 

TheCounch..  The  members  of  this  Board  are  feverally 
appointed  by  royal  mandamus,- dire.Aed  to  the  governor,  and 
counterfigned  by  the  fecretary  of  ftate,'.and  the  names  of  the 
ievefral  members  for"  the  time  being  are  inferted  in  the  goveriibrfs 
inftrudlions.  In  Jamaica  their  full  complement  is  twelve  j  in 
•fome  of  the  fnialler  iflands  ten;  and  in  cafe  of  as  many  va- 
cancies by  death,  abfence,  or  fufpenfiofi,' as  reduce  the  board 
-under  feven,  the  governor,  6r '  commander-in-chief,  is'  em^t 
powered  to  fill  up  to  that  number,  but  no  ferther.  Their'  pti^ 
▼ileges,  powers,  and  offices,  arethefe:       '   •  1^    •. -. 

Firft,  they  are,  by  courttfy,  ftiled  htrntntrabU  r  they ^  take 
precedency  next  to  the  commander-id-chfef^  -  and, 'iAi' the 
'death  or  aofence  of  the  governor,  lieuteifakt-gerieral,  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  eldefl:  hiember  of  the  council  fuccfeeds'fo 
«he  governpi^t, -under  the'title  of  Prj^^/*///.    -  .  '  •' 

•-::V0i..  IV.  UuC*  Secondly, 
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S^mwllgb  Hm  4^  ^  <:cviiK}|:^f  fta^  ^  i«v«pi»9  fr  own- 
Himi^i^iM^VfC  rre^Wg  i».iviri^,  l«  wb9«^  thitj  (Wind  in  ^ 
fame  relation  as  the  privy  council  in  Grm%  Qi^SHif|^>til  (^  tb? 
fovefrtigq; 

Thirdl7>  Tlie  lo^pbers  are  n^i9A^,  in  ^^f  mwxuISoa  qC 

belrag. 

Fourthly,  The  council,  together  with  the  cQmiriM4($M«* 
chiei^  Bit  a^  judges  in  tb«  Qourt  of  enror,  or  Qqivrt  ^f  9ff(3i  in 
civil  ^a^i^s  froi^  the  courts  of  repQid ;  and  in  fofl^  of  tM 
iflaiu)^,  two  qr  aff>x^  ot  the  ineinl)»era' fit  wi^  ^  »iP«iW  ia 
^  couift  of  ^l^^icf rj»  ai»  ^Q^nlii  c^nmiffiovaf %  ol  4^-  girat 
feal ;  ^p^aLi  feoqa  ch^W^ry-tbertfoM  Ue  no^  Wo^t  <h<iP»^  t^u^ 
^Sif.  hy  the  ^qg'cr  «rd)^  a;9oM  M^^l^  ISiA  ly^iilty  billifttf  in 
coancil. 

Fif  cUy,  tb^  <;qMncU  ia  a  CQ^^kl/tiiMit;  p^  of  tt)e  t^aflgie  ^ 
their  eoQfent  being  ^ei^eS^  m  tl^e  ^qadJog  of  hanu  b  ^ 
capacity  of  Ifgiflators,  they  $t  af^  th^  U|^r  hQ4£9»  aadia  moSt 
of  the  colojaie^,  <bftiaA  from  tho  governor ;  qIwi  p9n|i|ge  of 
p9|:U^i;««nt,  ord^r  the  ;iitte9da9ce  of  pf^rfeoSg^  a«d  ^  f  rqduc* 
qqna^  ps^p^rs  and  rec^vrd^  dgii  comnil  for  qwlmpt^i  «iMr 
prptefts  on  t}|eir  journ^l^  a&^r.  the;  mumet  qf  ^  hovfe  of 
peer%  and  have  their  chiplaiifij  oi&ckt  vAw  of  ^  VMfi  vA 
stud  other  offi(;er4« 

and  ar^  r^uired  ^  copT>  9^  ao^rljr  a^  circuiiB^im^  milLp^ 
mit,  thf  examplo  of  the  pafJi^mjen^  of  Qre^  Bri^w^  The 
fre^older^  4co  ^eo^bled  in  eaqlv  toiwra^  or  psirifli  le^pe^W]^ 
hf  th&  thing's  wsii^ik  their  fySb^gfl^  ar^  tal^n.  )pi](  an  offieei^ 
tKe  GTowoy,  and  tl^e  p erioQs^  ele£led  ;^  aftetrviiaiBd^  conii»iiiiifi4 
by  ro^  proclamation,  to  meet,  Ufffitf^w^.  at  acerUiA  tNBM  ^ 
place  in  th(^  procUma^^ioa  n^med,.  ^  fcame  ftat^tos  and  ordi- 
nances  fqr  the  public,  fiifety.  -^  Wh^  met,,  the  o^tb^  of  adio- 

S*  ui^  an4  fupremacy  ar^  adminiftere^  a^id  o  fpoake^  hmg 
ofjsa  and  9(pprQTed«  the  {eflion,  opens  by  si  fpa^eb  Ivwa  the 
Kin^4  re;preient4ti»9.  Th^  aflembly  tbe9  prQQpe4»  at  a^giwi 
piovjuocial  inqneft,.  to  b^j^  g^^ip^esj  aodi  to  offneSt  fitfb 
public  abuie«  asr  are  nqt  oognifsibl^  before  infeiipR  trilwuwlin 
They  commit  fpr  conteiopts ;  and  tb^  cojirtjs. of  UvhawWr 
fofed,  aifter  folemn,  s^rgume^^  to  difch^yfy  yrfws^  ofWTOJtM 
by  the  fpeaker's  warrant.*^ They  ^I9awa^  aii4>  coptml  tfe^ 
accounts  of  the  puUic  treglurer  ^  they  i^^e^fu<:h.{i^pUfif»  lay 
fuch  taxes*  an4  ^a^e  iu^h  \WMp.  ftatutea  andr  ordusaAeeibt  ^ 
the  eHHgei;icifa%  of  4)#  pffOHiil^W  or  colo^  X^vmm—^Jm^if 
with  the  ^veropr  and  cpiu9oiI»  Anj  eaKevdfe  tbe  b^gheftiOiG^ 
of  legiflation  ^  for  their  pooal  bw%  y/Mfik  die  judge*  49 

13  -Swoni 
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fvorn  80  execoley  esteaA  even  io  life ;  mmf  pravfiitisr.  hvfifig 
fttffered  death  ttoider  laws  pafled  in  the  eokmesj  even  faefbre.. 
the^  had  recehml  t&e  toyal  aifenr^  On  the  whole,  fubjefi  to 
the  teAri&ion  chat  their  lrade4afKrs  are  not  to  be  repugnant  to 
thofe  of  Gr^t  Britain,  there  are  no  coneeths  of  ai  looai  and. 
prdviddal  nature,  to  which  the  anchority  of  the  colonial  ena&^ 
menta  doet  not  tx^etsd. 

Haring  thus  nbtiited  the  genend  dfaraderiftics  of  all  thcfe 
fectlementa^  it  is  jftvpofed  to  give  fome  acconnt  of  each. 


THE  BAHAMAS. 

Tm  Balkaita  Ifiands  lie  in  a  diagonal  Kne,  running  (onA^ 
eaA  and  north-weft^  nearly  feven  hundred  miles  in  extent,  be^. 
tween  the  ferenty-firft  and  eirhty-^firft  degreed  of  weft  longi^ 
tude,  and  the  tweiity-flrft  and  twenty-eighth  degrees  of  north, 
laiknd^.  From  the  names  girea  hy  die  aborigines  to  the  two 
lar^ft  iflaads,.  fituated  at  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  tbo- 
range,  they  have  been  fdmetimes  driled  the  Lueayas^  or  mote 
generally^  Anhmfiodr.  The  greater  iAamdsv  or  rather  groops  of 
ifklnd%  niay  be  efteemcd  fonrteeirin  number*  The  fmaller,  i| 
haMr  been  computed^  asnoum  to  ^  ,knft  Imw  hnndted. 

Thefe  iflafids  ia  their  prefefrt  ftate  merit  little  deferiptiom 
Amad  »  olufter  of  qnays^  and  the  reokff  caBed  the  Gallipago* 
lilaiidi^  ar^  fitus^  the  6ras^  Bahama^  zAd  Luca^,  both  nrnn^ 
habited^  and'  without  fign  of  cnitcvation.     Ehutbera  was  knowir 
at  »  vefy  eariy  period  in  Enrope,  from  the  medicinal  virtue  of 
a  Af  ub  w4itoh  k  produces,  d  the  name  of  eleuthera,  or  ihi^ 
thera  ^Grolon).      The   bark    of   this    ihrob,   pofeiling   lef9' 
aftiii^Bcy,.  had  been  fometimes  preferred,  in  the  practice  o£» 
phyfio,  to  the  Peruvian  barl  \  but  the   tfand  is.  principatty - 
valOeA  for  the  ptovifions-  and  fruity  efpecially  pinea,  which  it 
yidids)  and  from  whence  tfar  mailtet  of  Providenoe  is  fupplied. 
1ft  was  coitrrated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  coilfidevd>Ie  fettle*- 
me^tb  wem  formed  there,  under  the  government  of  Captain 
Woodee  Rogers.     Ma»ny  of  the-  pt opriotore  refide  on  the  ad|a- 
o«i€  tettitory,  called  Hurhitr  I/andj  originally  peopled  by  fea<- 
filing  pedple,.  who  were  firft  attra&ed'  by  the  convenience  of  tu 
haebcmr,  and  in  proiseft  of  time,  probably  when  tired  of  the  fea>: 
bofto^mri  thciif  Ibbour  c&t  gardens  and  prMtfion  ground^  ;  and. 
a*  dM  fcril  on^  HarboUr  liland  was  unprodvOivey  they  formed) 
their  -priimpaF  plantations  on  EfaitdiMaL     Aniifwtj  akhoughi 
reeby^  and  poftffing  a  liobt  ftnl^  has  invited  fbme  ciiltiVation;^ 
htmdwgiiiiy  ic^pokeiFOV  as' comparatively  large^  and  it  is  faid 
to  lAouIki'  wilii  a  fpeciesr  of  pitch  pine. 

U  u  2  New 
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New  Peotidencb*  This  ifland  is  entided  taMOx&m  wf^ 
the  moft  cultivated  and  populous  of  the  Bahamas,  and  a^ 
the  feat  of  government.  On  the  17th  OAober,  1492,  h 
was  viiited  by  Columbu8»  and  named  FemandinMy  in  honour  of 
Bnrdinand  King  of  Spain  \  but  fo  much  was  the  public  attention 
enf^rofied  by  the  valuable  countries  to  which  he  afterward  di* . 
reAed  hiscourfe,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  ifland  was  tttriboted 
to  an  Englifli  navigator,  (Captain  William  Sayle,)  driven  there 
in  1667,  on  his  paflage  to  Carolina.  From  the  fortunate  pre^ 
fervation  which,  on  tluit  or  a  fubfequent  voyage,  he  experienced 
in  this  ifland  from  fhipwreck.  Captain  oayle  called  it  Pro- 
vidence. As  the  fame  name,  however,  had  been  given  to  a 
diftrid  of  country  on  the  coaft  of  our  northern  fettlements  in 
America,  this,  as  the  lateft  difcovery,  was  probably  diftin- 
giiifiied  by  the  defcription  of  New  Providence.  From  the  re* 
prefentation  whith  this  gentleman  made,  on  his  return  home, 
to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  (of  which  colony  he  was  after* 
wards  governor,)  Providence,  with  the  other  Bahama  iflands, 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  five 
other  proprietary  lords.    Shortly  after  its  location,  fome  emi- 

£ants  from  England  and  the  other  colonies  in  America,  having  . 
^tled,  or  propofing  to  form  a  fettlement  on  the  iiland,  in 
1(^72,  Mr.  CoIlingwcHTth  was  fent  out  to  fuperintend  the  infant 
colony  at  NafTaa.  Some  mifunderftanding  having  taken  place,he 
was  feized  by  the  licentious  inhabitants  (jproba1)ly  for  die  moft 
part  pirates),  and  tranfported  to  Jamaica.  Althoush  the  pro- 
prietary lords,  fome  years  afterward,  fent  out  a  lucceflbr  to 
Mr.  Collingworth,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  ener- 
getic efibrts  to  reprefs  tuch  audacities ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  moft  interefted  to  infli£l  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  a 
colony  which,  in  die  neighbourhood  of  one  of  their  vahiahk 
pofledions,  committed  inceflant  depredations  on  its  commerce, . 
made  frequent  and  inefiedlual  attempts  to  extermmate  the  fet- 
tlement at  Naflau.  From  this  motive,  combined  with  the 
jealoufy  they  always  entertained  of  the  colonization  of  any 
other  nation,  in  a  part  of  the  globe  which  they  confidered  ex- 
duCvely  as  their  own,  in  one  of  their  defcents  on  Naflau,  it  is 
fftid,  they  adually  roa/led  Mr.  Clarke,  the  governor.  But  tlie 
pirates,  whofe  lofs  of  property  was  eafily  replaced,  by  the 
means  by  which  it  was  originally  acquired,  wore  no  iooner 
difperfed  than  they  returned  to  dieir  favourite  afylum;  and  the 
onlv  permanent  eSkSt  produced  by  thefe  attaoLS  was  a  more 
malignant  hatred  agunft  their  invaders,  cherifhed  even  ta  this 
day.  In  a  comrfe  of  years,  feveral  governors  were  fucceffively 
appointed ;  but  their  government  being  a  mixture  of  legitimate 
'^authority,  and  licentious  piracy,  the  ifland  was,  in  170^  com* 

pietdy 
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(pktelv  depopulated  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  although  be- 
fore tnat  period  it  had  been  reckoned  to  contain  looo  inhabi- 
tants. It  became  afterwards  celebrated  as  a  rendezvous  of  the 
famous  pirate,  fo  well  knoi^rn  by  the  name  of  Black  Beard. 
After  the  fall  of  this  ruffian,  a  regular  government  Mras  efta- 
bliihed,  under  which  it  has  continued  to  the  prefent  period^ 
except  during  (hort  terms  of'  capture  by  enemies. 

The  harbour  of  New  Providence,  to  Which  the  early  fetde- 
ment  and  prefent  confequence  of  this  illand  may  be  attributed, 
as  formed  by  a  long  key  or  flip  of  land  running  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Nafiau,  nearly  parallel  with  its  length,  from  eaft- 
fottth-eaft  to  weft-north- weft.  The  body  of  the  town  is  on  the 
ibuthern  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  extends  on  a  pretty  fteep  ac- 
clivity to  .die  fummit  of  a  ridge,  which  runs  for  the  moft  part 
in  the  direAion  of  the  general  line  of  the  coaft.  The  view  of 
the  town,  comprehending  on  the  weft  a  large  fortrefs  (on  the 
itune  eminence),  and  the  barracks  for  the  troops,  overlooking 
the  fea,  is  extremely  ftriking  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour- 
The  ftreets  are  regularly  difpofed,  and  in  fome  parts  remark- 
able for  their  unparalleled  fmoothnefs,  being  nothing  more 

^  dian  the  folid  furtace  of  a  ftone  quarry,  which  has  afibrded 
abundant  materials  for  building  on  the  fpot.  A  confiderable 
fquare,  or  quadrangle,  fufceptible  of  much  embellifhment, 
occupies  a  large  fpace  in  the  weftem  divlfion  of  the  town. 
The  north  fide  of  this  open  fpace,  near  the  water,  is  bounded 
by  palifadoes,  inclofing  the  works  of  a  negleAed  fortrefs^ 
from  whence  the  town  is  named.  The  prefent  refidence  of  the 
governor  of  the  Bahamas  is  at  fome  diftance  from  this  iquare, 
and  toward  the  upper  end  of  one.  of  the  ftreets,  has  a  pleafing 
command  of  view,  which  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  town^ 
Hog  liland,  the  harbour  intervening,  and  the  more  diftant  fea. 
The  governor's  dwelling  was  provided  for  him  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  colonial  government;  but  the  aflembly  voted  io,oooA 
for  the  ere£lion  of  a  new  one.  ^Fhe  opulence  of  this  fmall 
ifland  is  derived  from  other  fources  than  the  foil ;  for  it  can 
fcarcely  boaft  of  a  fingle  cotton  plantation,  and  remains  in-  a 

'great  meafure  clothed  in  its  native  wood*    Many  of  the  prin-  * 
cipal  planters,  however,  on  the  other  ifland  s,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  or  in  trade^ 
have  fixed  their  refidence  at  NafTau.     It  is  alfo  the  principal 
military  and  naval  ftation  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  town  of  Naflau  is  divided  into  two  pariflies,  each  of 

^which  is  provided  with  a  church  and  re£lor,  liberally  fupported 
by  public  contribution,  or  the  eleemofynary  bounty  of  theEngUfli 

fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel. 

The  principal  trade  is  widi  England,  the  fouthem  ifland^  in 
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the  Weft  In4ief,  and  the  United  Sta^B  oC  Amerita,  &dbi 
-vAuence  the  iiland  derives  continual  fuppliea  ^  five  ftodc  and 
provifions. 

The  conftitutlonof  the  Bahamas  is  upon  thenwkl  of  all  our 
colonial  goyemmeiits  in  die  Weft  Indies.  The  goremo^s 
annual  income  is  eftimated  at  fomethiog  left  than  3000/y  fiw- 
ling)  including  perquifites.  The  council  confifts  of  tweke 
members,  and  the  alTembly  of  twenty-fix^  who  are  Tetumed  by 
.the  fevend  iflands  in  this  gOYemment)  comprehended  in  diftri£b. 
The  town  of  Naflau>  and  the  eaftem  and  weftem  diftrids  of 
^ew  Providence,  are  reprefented  by  eight,  Harbour  Ifland  by 
ihree,  Eleuthera  three,  Abaoo  three,  St.  Salvador  one.  Long 
Ifland  two,  Exuma  three,  Andros  two,  and  Crooked  Hand  by 
one  member.  The  qualification  of  a  reprefentatiTs,  genenDy 
ipesdctng,  is  either  property  of  the  value  of  2000/.  currency,  or 
fpecifically  200  acres  of  cultivated  land.  In  the  dioice,  every 
|ree  male  white  inhabitant,  twenty^one  years  of  age,  refideot 
twelve  months  within  the  government,  and  hawing  been  fix 
months  a  houieholder  or  a  fredbolder,  or  having  paid  dmies  Id 
the  amount  of  50/.  in  the  preceding  year,  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Befide  the  courts  in  which  the  eovereor  prefides,  there  is  a 
Supreme  court  exercifing  the  funflions  of  the  Court  of  King's 
JBench ;  a  court  of  Common  Pleas  for  recovery  of  debts  not 
.exceeding  zoL,  and  a  court  of  Vice  Admiralty. 

GuAKAiUM,  or  St.  Sax^vador.  This  ilhnd,  inf^ficast 
Bi  itfielf,  is  entitled  to  particular  nodce  as  the  firft  land  which 
Columbus  diCcovered,  the  immediate  cauiie  of  his  prefervalioo 
irasn  the  mutiny  of  bis  difcontented  crew,  and  die  firft  afitmouse 
vi  thofe  extenfive  difcoveries  which  afterward  gave  a  new 
world  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  .  On  the  i  tth  of  OAeber, 
1492,  that  rlluftrious  navigator  firft  ftmck  foundings  to  the 
jiireftward  of  this  ifland,  and,  laying  to  in  the  night,  dyftfued 
^  light  on  ihore  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues.  The  neat 
anomiog  he  landed  in  his  boat  femewhere  on  die  eaftem  or  the 
ibutbem  coaft,  and  rowed  on  the  enfuiug  day  to  a  haiboor, 
fuppofed  to  be  that  which  at  prefent  bears  the  niune  dF 
JPori  Howe.  A  (mall  Indian  viUage,  confifiing  of  fix  hoofcis 
i^bexi  ftood  near  the  kodsog-place,  furtounded  widi  trees,  e&- 
hibittQg  the  appearance  of  gardens.  A  country'-hoofe  caiied 
ColumU^f  in  honour  of  the  great  navigator,  is  now  fituated 
near  this  fuppofed  fpot.  On  the  fixft  arrival  of  the  Spasvazdi^ 
it  is  f»id»  the  unfufpeAiog  but  ^devoted  natives  were  never 
C^ti^fied  with  looking  at  them ;  Aey  knelt  down,  lifted  up  their 
t^da  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  inviting  000  another  to  adipiie 
the  heavenly  men.  Twenty  years,  hpwevfr,  iiad  fipascefa^ 
.<elapfod  befoee  thflfe  heay^nly  men  found  it  contcsiieatta  tcani- 
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]^Mttliini^  Iqr  £Mroeor<iti!iee^  to  dig  in  di^  mites  «f  Hi£^ 
ptei#l«(  anmfove  to  nrfikh  tibecoart of  Sffeik  Mm  teniftM  to 
gisrfe  its  aflMti  by  thft  planlibfe  dagg^im  thatit  voiiU  k^  tk« 
jmft  eiEe6hial  nodt  (rf  viYilifiiig  and  inftmAing  fbem  ak  t&s 
cfaiiftianTtl^ioii,  'Upon  tfati  pbreteuce  40^000  touls  (probiAily 
tilt  whoh  p6pillaiioa  of  die  ilisdids}  irsfe  carried  t6Hi^aniabrf 
So^odttd  wai  the  opinion  which  this  fimpk  people  cat^itaiaod 
of  Aeit  deflaroyexs>  and  fo  finmg  abd  imiTerfal  is  the  pMua^on 
of  tbehnnan  mind  that  a  deftiny  awaits  it  beyodd  the  sbifeite 
and  dafiropoimments  of  hs  pr^fent  boonded  iesiAeAoe,-  dot 
maojr  of  dn  lAioayans  were  induced  with  cheerfuhieb  i» 
abandon  their  iiomet,  under  b  pbrfoafion  thKt  they  ih^iild  me^  . 
in  a  haMpiet  ooantry  tlie  ipiiitfe  of  diiir  deceafed  friends,  witb 
whot&.the  Spailittrds  Te^refented  themlelTes  as  living  in  a  ftase 
of  Cbdety*  As  the  fitualion  of  thefe  iiandi  ^drith  refpeft  to 
each  odier  intited  a  oonfcuunl  ifttevoourfe  totegft  the  ibkn* 
Utnt^  wiiD  probably  fabfifted  In  .^  great  aieafute  oH  fifllj  it 
May  Juftly  be  prefamcd  Aef  wct^  prmdipally  devoted  to  a 
matitiala  life.  Soxtie  of  duir  caAbte  #dre  largtt  endu^  t^ 
cairy  betWdeb  forty  and  fifty  perfotis.  Indeed  mdny  oon^eiog 
proofs  of  their  intrepidity  and  elcpeitnefs  iA  the  wat^r  occurred 
alter  dieir  tranfpoitatiob  to  St«  Dbmixigoy  wh^n,  fimOdg  did^ 
deloSon  whieh  had  been  prafbfcd  tb  decoy  then!  froih  ttUr 
natvre  country^  they  mods  erery  effort  to  regain  it.  Some  fMr 
efbAed  thct#  efoape^  al&ough  maAy  wdre  (rufthited  iti  Aek 
dofign ;  and^  after  mofl:  extraordinary^  thou^  nninrailing  efibns^ 
dtagged  back  to  die  country  dkey  io  much  detefted,  to  elld 
tfaaar  da|^  in  ancnhigased  flavetir-  It  was  the  cootempktioli'^ 
fcenes  like  thefe  that  induced  tne  hnftiaiie  Las  Cafas  to  rcMoaii* , 
■aend  dur  purchaft  of  negroes  in  Africa^  as  a  mor6  fit  naeiAe  of 
Weft  ladian  cidtwe  dam  drt  fteaKng  and  eaterlainattott  cff  tbefe 
uoivtfytOting  and  benefolmt  aborigines. 

The  romaiding  xflaads  do  not  denatid  defeription;  boM^ 
eeecntly  brought  into  culthration,  their  citenmAances  are  ifeariy 
fiaailiir,  their  profperity  being  greater  or  kfs  in  propordbn  4o 
dMsf  fittaitiasii  or  the  ikill  and  enterpfife  of  die  landhoUeifb 
7?heseaae  groups  of  fmall  indefciibable  iflets,  known  by  die 
naOMS  of  the  French  Eeys^  the  Hogfties,  and  ft^e  Gaikosy  or 
'  Caaeas* 

TMBfc  Tvmm'e  laLainw.  Thefe  final!,  and  apparendy  uflinb- 
perlHitiflands,  are  of  Ibaie  otmfefiience  to  gorentment,  froea 
dba  ^jaantky  of  fidt  they  produce  in  natural  ponds.  The  oa^ 
caraods  nnk,  of  which  die  kuid  is  eomftofitd^  UeSgeneiidly  im 
iMriaamal  kyers»  From  the  Tiokac  a^ioh  e£  die  liri,  i^hidi 
hB»  ofsdendy,  and  peihaj^s  receUdy^  beaten  o^cr  .dMaa»  ^ 
fvrfioe  every  wheie  afqpeaiH  wor%  tetted»  ftnd  biokes  bilf . 
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holds,  or  ofttn  deep  >  excavations }  hence  the'4)ceait  water  fiadt- 
i^ptffiife,  and  hM  formed,  in  many  parts  of  the  interior,  ezten- 
6.vt/alifiaSi  or  ponds;  Although  the  inhabitants  of  theother 
iilands,  perhaps,  amongft  other  caufes,  owing  to  a  more 
liartbern  pbfition,  have  hot  hithetto  much  attended  to  the 
gneat  natural  .advantage  of  their  falt-ponds,  little  doubt  Heeina 
at  prefent  entertained  of  their  becoming  a  fource  of  confidenble 
prx>fit,-  frQm  the  quantity  of  fait  produced,  and  the  facility  with 
w;hich.it  may  be  obtained.  For  early  in  the  year,  when  the 
power 'of  the  fun  begins  to  increafe,  accompanied  with  dn^ 
weather,'  the  fait  everywhere  in  thefe  natural  ponds  begins. to 
chryftaUiCe  and  fubfide  in  folid  cakes.  It  remains  then  only  to 
break  ,the^  cryftals  and  rake  the  fait  on  ifaores  and  by  ihia  eafy 
Jtiode  a  fingle  labourer  may  take  from. forty  to  fixtybufliels  cS 
bit  in  a  day.  The  procefs,  however,  is.  facilitated  by  making 
fmall  pans,  which,  as  the  fait  is  taken  out,  may  be  replenillied 
with  brine  frdm  the  pond;  The  two.  principal  ponds  fiam 
whence  the  fait  is^obtained  in  this  clufter  of  iflands,  lie  at  that 
which. is  called  the  Grand Turij  and  at  a  fmaller  ifland,  caUbd 
Salt  Ke^  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it.  The  ifland  called  Grand  Tmi, 
anay  be-  about  twelve  miles  long,  and,'  at  a  mean,  two  miles 
broad  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  foil, .  which  is  (andy,  admits  but 
pf  little  cultivation,  and  produces,  only  a  fmall.  quantity  of 
'Guinea-corn, .  an  agreeable  and  nutritious  grain,  *whicfa  is  onK 
^ei&Uy  -cultivated  throughout  the  Bahamas.  The  priocipal 
{M>nd  00  the  ifiand-  is  confiderably  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
There*  are  alfo  fome  of  lefs  note,  and  particularly  one  near  a 
Vaibour  on  the  eafl>«*fide  of  the  Grand  Turk^  from- whence  imat 
'AmllqQamity  of  fait  is  obtained. 

' '  The'refident  inhabitants  are  few  in  number.  Before  the 
'American  war  they  amounted  to  about  eighteen  white  heads  of 
families,  and  forty  flaves,  fince  which  period  there  probably- has 
been  little  ipcreafe  \  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when 
the  ftlt  begins  to  make,  a  number  of  periodical  vifitants,  from 
the^Bemuidasy  come  over  for  the  purpofe  of  raking  it.  Thefe 
^Ifitors  are  faid  fometimes  to  number  nearly  two  thoufand. 
Th^  pans  which  the  falt-rakers  generally  lay  out  are  not  ail  of 
equal  dimenfions,  but  depend  on  each  individual's  judgment  or 
experience.  They  are  filled  with  brine  about  fix  inches  deep, 
t>r'fo  as  to  cover  a  macl's  ancles,  and  a.  moveable  machine  like 
the  wheel  of  a  water-mil),  but  turned  by  a  handle,*  throws  the 
iivatOT'from  the  pond  into  a  gutter,  from  which  the  pan  ie'Con- 
^eniently  and  readily  fupplied.  A  free  port  is  eftafaiifiied  at  the 
•Turk's  f Iflands,  whldi  admits  the  Americans,:  thcdr  .principal 
««ftMiers,  ter  catry  aWay  «the-  fait  in  their  owntbottomty^  fab» 
jiSi  lO'^4nty<»f  twalhillj«gs<and  fi3g[mee^ahafna.QuiMicy» 
tc.  .*  '  (eight 
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(eJgln  ihiUings  to  the  d<dlar)  per  ton,  payable  to  the  crown. 
The  colonial  government  haa  alfo  impoied  a  farther  duty  oir 
fait  exported. 

.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  Bahamas  are  ftated  by  Mr.  Colquhoun 
to  be  3600  white  peribns^  3300  free  perfon^  of  colour,  and 
10,090  flavea. 


JAMAICA. 

81TVATIOM  iND  Cloultb.  Jamaica  is  fittiated  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  about  four  thouiand  miles  fouth-weft*of 
England.  It  has  Hifpaniola,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues,^ 
to  the  eaft  (  CubSt  about  the  lame  diftance,  to  the  north ;  the 
gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  weft ;  and  Carthagena,  on  the  great 
continent  of  South  America,  to  the  fouth,  diftant  one  hundred 
and  foity-fiveleagues.  The  centre  of  Jamaica  lies  in  about 
18"  xaf  north. latitude,  and  in  lon^tude  about  76'' 45' weft 
from  London.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  with  little  raria« 
rion  from  January  to  Deceinber ;  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly 
of  equal  duration,  there  being  little  more  than  two  hours'  dif* 
iinence  between  the  longeft  days  and  the  fliorteft:  there  is 
very  ItStletwiEght,  and  when  it  is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  in 
liondon,  it  is  about  Sewen  in  the  morning  in  Jamaica. 

HisvoftT.  Colupibus  difcovered  this  ifland  on  the  3d  of 
JdaT  1494 ;  it  was  taken  poieffion  t>f  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
mim  their  accuftomed  inhumanity,  totally  exterminated  the 
natives^  60,000  in  number.  In  1665  the  territory  was  wrefted 
from  thefe  butchers  by  an  EngliOi  force  under  the  command  of 
Pennand  Venables.  The  prote£lor  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been 
iisveMly  cenfured  for  breath  of  faith  in  this  capture,  but  he  is 
yindicated  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards.  At  all  events,  die  ftate  of 
the  ifland  was  foon  changed  for  the  better.  The  iloth  and 
penury  of  the  Spamfli  planters,  when  the  Englifli  landed,  were 
extreme.  Of  the  many  valuable  commodities  which  Jamaica 
has  fince  produced  in  fo  great  abundance,  fome  were  ahogether 
unktiaw;n,  and  of  the  reft  the  inhabitants  cultivated  no  more 
d»n  were  fufficient  for  their  own  expenditure.  Their  principal 
export,  befides  cocoa,  tonfifted  of  hog's^lard  and  hides.  The 
fde  of  thefe  articles,  and  fupplying  the  few  fliips  that  touchck 
at  their  ports  with  provifions,  in  barter  for  European  manufac- 
tnres,  conftituted  the  whole  of  their  commerce ;  a  commerce 
which  thefavages  of  Madagafcarcondu6l  with  equal  abilfty  and 
foccefs.  They  poflefled  nothing  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  nor 
■^ete  they  even  ac(|ttaintod  wiA  many  of  thofe  qualifications 
'Vfaichi.Jn.civilifed  .ftatesy  are  uonfidefed  as  neceflary  to  com^ 
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fort  and  ^onvenietioe.  Tbtj  wexn  teitlttr  poliflied  by  fitteU 
inteccourfe  nor  improved  by  tducatioii;  but  pafled  tbik  dsys 
in  gloomy  languor,  enfeebled  by  floth  and  deprefled  by  poverty. 
Having  at  the  fame  time  Uttle  or  no  coimectMi  wkh'  Entope, 
and  no  means  of  fending  their  cbildnea  tikither  for  edvcatioo, 
they  had  been  for  many  years  in  a  ftate  of  progrsflm  degene- 
racy, and  would  probably  in  a  fliort  time  have  expiated  the 
guilt  of  their  anceftors,  by  falling  viaims  (hemfelves  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  flaves.  The  ifland  has  ever  fince  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Engliih,  although  feveral  attempts  have 
been-  ^made  to  recaptuire  it»  and  tzpeditioiia  have  cviob  been 
fitted  out  by  France  and  Spain  ahnoft  on  purpole. 

DfiSCRiPTlow.  Jamaica  is  erne  hundred  and  fifty  eiibe  in 
length  $  and  on  a  medium  of  three  meafureBiente  at  dsffevent 
places,  about  forty  miles  in  breacbh,  aiRirding,  if  aUeMMiee  is 
made  for  the  mountatnst  a  fur&ce  of  4,080,000  acxea.  Of 
tbele  in  17899  no  more  than  i»907^589  .had  beea  leetted»  er 
taken  up,  by  grants  from  the  ccoim^  and  even  of  them  Iitlie 
more  toan  one  mittioa  weie  in  cekiTatioiL  Thoce  vers 
710  fugar  eftates,  and  400  breeding  fereiB,.  or^  at  tWy  are 
odled,  pens.  Nor  is  it  fiippofed,  duit  of  the  portieo  wlucfa  is 
uncultivated  above  oae4burth  ooeld  ever  be  bnni|^  into  wk^ 
it  being  impraAicable  and  inacoeffible.  The  ki^  however* 
exhibits  no  fign  of  barrenaefs,  being  cesreied  with  exteafive 
woods,  containing  excellent  timbers^  fimie  parte  of  which  are 
of  prodigious  gtovrth  and  folidity  $  fiicfa  as  $bt  Ugnemvittt* 
dog  wood,  iron  wood,  pigeon  wood^  gveen  hearty  braxikCto  end 
bulley  trees ;  moft  of  which  fiak  in  water;  and  aie  of  e  toasfafik* 
nefs  and  impeoetraibilky  tnoonoiivriile  by  European  Wfltkaiea. 
Some  of  thefe  are  neceflary  ih  miUMwark,  and  mold  be  hi|^ 
valuable  in  the  Wiadward  Iflands.  €tf  ibfuar  kinds,  £or  boefds 
and  fliingles,  the  f pedes  are  innamemUe';  and  tbeee  eve  esaay 
beautiful  varieties  adapted  for  cabinet.'wedt  1  amoi^  etbcis, 
the  bread^ut,  die  wild  lemon,  and  the  weilKkaowa  laahngany, 

RivXRe  AXD  SpBiKoe.  As  the  oounary  is  thus  abundafly 
wooded^  fo  oa  the  whole,  it  may  be  £ad  to  be  well  watenei. 
There  are  rechened,  diroo^ut  ita  extent,  above  one  fatni- 
dred  rivers,  which  take  their  rife  in  the  mountains,  and  ran^ 
c;mimonly  with  great  rapidity,  to  die  lea,  on  both  fides  eC  the 
ifland.  None  of  them  are  deep  enoi^  «o  be  aev^ated  by 
mzrbe  vefiek.  Black  Rivev  in  St.  Slttabetfa,  flowing  duely 
through  a  level  eoantry,  is  the  deepeft  and  gendtftt  »Bd  admita 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  aboalthwtyanies. 

Of  the  fpringSy  whidi  very  geneeaUf  aboand,  even  ia  the 
h^^ieft  mountains^  fome  are  oaedKiariymMl  arefi^ 
efficacious  to  diferdcie  pacahf  to  the  /cfiaMie,    The  moft  re* 

markable 
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matkubte  of  ihefe  is  touni.  in  the  etiftera  psgrUh  of  St.  TJuhum, 
«i4  tbe  fame  of  it  haa  oreated  a  village  in  ito  neigU)Ouiiiood» 
which  t5.'CBUed  Bath.  The  water  iows  .out  of  a  rockf  otiotm- 
tain,  about  a  mile  iliftaiit^  and  b  too  hot  to  admit  a  hand  being 
hdd  widemeadu  A  thermometer  on  Fahrenheit's  fcaie  iro- 
merfed  ifl  tliis  water,  xifei  to  laj^".  It  is  fulphureous,  and 
has  been  ufed  with  great  adraotage  in  that  dreadful  difeafe  of 
^  diiiQate  called  the  dry-bellf-ache.  There  are  other  fpriags, 
both  tfulphureotts  and  chalybeate,  in  diffinent  parts  of  tlae  coon- 
try  s  of  which,  howefer,  the  properties  are  little  known  to.the 
lahabitaptt  ia  general. 

Pnapcjotioara.  It  is  not  intended  to  enomerate  among  the 
produ&ionB  of  any  iiUmd  thofe  which  are  already  mentioned  as 
cominon  to  aU  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  only  fuch  growths  as 
cootribttte  to  the  particular  gratification  of  the  in^bitants  of  * 
each.  The  feveral  kinds  of  kitchen-garden  produce,  as  ediUc 
looto  ai)4  P^f^9  which  are  known  in  Europe,  thrive  alfo  ia  the 
mountains  of  ^lis  ifland ;  and  the  markets  of  Kingfton  and 
SptmiAi  Town  are  fuppUed  with  cabbages,  lettuce,  carrots, 
turnips,  parfoips,  artichokes,  kidney-beans,  green  peas,  aijpa- 
ragus,  and  varioos  forts  of  European  herbs,  in  the  vtaioft 
abundance;  Some  of  them  (as  the  firft  three)  are  &id  to  he  of 
fttpevior  &ivour  to  the  fame  kind  produced  in  England.  Amon^ 
Uie  natite  growths,  the  clMkcho,  ochra,  lima-beEin,  and  Indian- 
kale,  are  faid  to  be  more  agreeable  than  any  of  the  eficuleat 
luegeuVles  of  Europe^  The  other  indigenous  produ&iona  of 
Ibw  dafs  are  plantains,  bananas,  yams  of  fereral  varieties, 
aihdtte  <a  fpecies  of  fpinnage),  eddoes,  cafiavi,  and  fweet  po^- 
tatoes.  A  mixture  of  thefe,  ftewed  with  falted  fifh,  or  halted 
meat  of  any  kind,  and  highly  feafoned  with  Cayenne-pqiper, 
ia  a  ffMTonrite  olio  among  me  n^oes.  For  bread,  an  unripe 
lOaflfd  plantain  is  an  excellent  fubftitute,  and  univeriaUy 
pre6?ned  to  it  by  the  negroes  and  moft  of  the  native  whites. 
To  the  fniits  already  meationed,  the  addition  would  be  an- 
iasportaat.   . 

ToaNH»uuPHT.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counts, 
which  are  named  Middlefex,  Surry,  and  Cornwall. 

MiBDUsasx  is  oompofed  of  eight  parifliea,  one  town,  and 
thnteen  villages.  The  town  is  that  of  St*  Jago-de'^F^g^  or 
Spoft^  T9Wf$f  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  Mofl;  of  the  viU%ea  of 
this  and  the  other  counties  are  hamlets  of  no  great  account, 
fituafod  at  the  different  barboura  and  fliipping  places,  and  iup* 
fortfii  by  the  traffic  canried  on  there^i  St.  Jag^d^^Figm  is 
fit^aiiedon  thnbankaof  the  river  Cohre,  aboutfix  miles  from 
the  fea,  a^d  contains  between  6me  and  ix  hundred  houiMt  and 
about  %e  di^fivid  inhahitant<>  inoUdiag  free  people  of 
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colour.  It  it  the  refidence  of  the  Governor  or  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  is  accommodated  with  a  foperh  palace ;  and  it  it 
here  that  the  kgiflature  is  convened,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  are  held. 

Surry  contains  feven  pariifaes,  two  towns,  and  eight  Tillages* 
The  towns  are  thofe  of  Kingsian  and  P^rt  Royal :  the  former  of 
which  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a  beautiful  harbour,  and  was 
founded  in  16939  when  repeated  defolations  by  earthquake  and 
Am  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port  Royal.  It  contains 
upward  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  houfes,  befides  negro- 
huts  and  warehoufes,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade  and  opu- 
lencew  Many  of  the  houfes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 
extremely  magnificent ;  and  the  markets  for  butchers'  meat; 
turtle, -fifli,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  inferior  to  none. 
Port  Royaif  once  a  place  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  importance 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  now  reduced,  by  repeated  calamities, 
to  three  ftreets,  a  few  lanes,  and  about  two  hundred,  boufes. 
It  contains,  however,  the  royal  navy  yard,  for  heaving  down 
and  refitting  the  King's  (hips,  the  navy  hofpital,  and  barracks 
lor  a  regtitient  of  foldiers.  The  fortifications  are  kept  in -ex- 
cellent order,  and  are  of  confiderable  ftrength. 

Cornwall  contains  five  pariflies,  three  towns,  and  fix  villages. 
The  towns  are  SavannaTla»Mar  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland, 
and  Montego  Bay  and  Falmouth  on  the  north.  The  fermef 
was  aknoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  and 
inundation  of  the  iea  in  1780.  It  is  now  partly  rebuilt.' 
Montego  Bay  is  a  flourilhing  and  opulent  town  ;  and  FJmoutb\ 
or,  (as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  The  Pointy  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Martha  Brae  harbour,  and  includes  the  adjoining 
.villages  of  Martha  Brae  and  the  Rock. 

Each  parifh  (or  precind  confifting  of  an  union  of  two  or 
fnore  parifiies)  is  governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate,  ftyled  Ctifios 
Rotuloruntf  and  a  body  of  juftices  unlimited  by  law  as  to 
number,  by  whom  feffions  of  the  peace  are  held  every 
three  mcmths,  and  courts  of  common  pleas  to  'try  adions 
arifing  within  the  pariflior  precinft,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  pounds.  In  matters-  of  debt  not  exceeding  forty 
flulliiigs,  a  fingle  juftice  is  authorifed  to  determine. 

Churches.  The  whole  twenty  pariflies  contain  eighteen 
churches  and  chapels,  and  each  parifli  is  provided  with  a  redor 
and  other  church  officers.  The  prefentation  to'the  re&ors' 
livings  refts  with  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief; 
Aipends  not  exceeding  300/.  per  annum'  are  paid  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  by  the  church-wardens  of  the  feveral  parifhes,  from  the 
amount  of  taxes  levied  by  the  veftries  on  the  inhabitants.  Each 
pariih  builds  and  repairs  a  parfonage^houfe,  or  allows  the  re&or 
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^Vf  pouiuls  per  annum  in  lieu  of  one :  befide^  which,  Aiany 
of  the  livings  have  glebe  lands,  of  confidemUe  value,  anneted 
to  them,  as  the  parifli  of  St.  Andrew,  which  altogetfacir  are 
valued  at  loco/.  fterling  per  annum.  The  Biibop  of  London 
is  (aid  to  claim  this  ifland  as  part  of  his  diocefe ;  but  his  jurit 
didlion  b  renounced  and  barred  by  the  lawi^  of  the  country  • 
and  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  €!hief,  as  fupreme  head  of 
the  provincial  church,  not  only  indu£3:5  into  the  feveral  re^ories^ 
on  the  requifite  teftimonials  being  produced  that  the  candidate 
has  been  admitted  into  prieff  s  orders,  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  he  is  likewife  vefted  with  the 
power  of  fufpending  a  clergyman  of  lewd  and  diforderly  Hie 
st  cfflaof  upon  application  from  his  parifhioners.  A  fufpenfion 
ahcfficw  is,  in  fa^,  a  fufpenfion  a  heneficu^  no  mimfter  being  en-  * 
titled  to  his  ftipend  for  any  longer  time  than  he  (hall  ad^ually 
officiate,  unlefs  prevented  by  ficknefs. 

Vestbies.  llie  veftries  are  compofed  of  the  cnftos,and  two' 
other  magiftrates,  the  redior,  and  ten  veftrymenj  the  latter  ^re 
elefled  annually  by  the  freeholders.  Befide  their  power  of - 
afieffii^  and  appropriating  taxes,  they  appoint  way-wardens, 
and  allot  labourers  for  £e  repair  of  the  public  highways. 
They  likewife  nominate  proper  perfons,  who  are  called  cot- 
leAing  cooftd>les,  for  the  coUedion  both  of  the  public  and 
parochial  taxes. 

'  Courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  whofo 
ifland  (commonly  called  the  Grand  Court,  as  pofleffing  fimilar 
jurifdi£lion  in  diis' country,  to  that  of  the  feveral  courts  of 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  in  Great  Britaiii)- 
is  held  in  the  town  of  St«  Jago-de-la-Vega,  on  the  laft  Tiiefday 
of  each  of  the  months  of  February,  May,  Auguft,  and  Novem- 
ber, in  every  year.  In  this  court  the  Chief  Juftic^  of  the  ifland 
prefides,  whofe  falary  is  only  120/.  $  but  the  perquifites  arifing 
from  office  make  it  worth  about  three  thoufand  pounds  p^r 
annum.  The  affiftant  judges  are  gentlemen  of  the  ifland,  com^ 
monly  plantersi  who  receive  no  reward  for  their  attendance. 
Three  judges. muft  be  prefent  to  conftitute  a  court  %  and  eack 
term  is  limited  in  duration  to  three  weeks.  From  this  court,  if 
the  matter  in  difpute  in  a  civil  action  be  for  a  fum  of  300/. 
fterling,  or  upwards,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor  and  council, 
as  a  court  of  error;  if  fenteqce  of  deadi  be  pafied  ftfr  fekmy, 
the  appeal  is  to  the  governor  alone. 

.  Aj^  Courts^  alfo,  are  held  every  three  months,  in  Kitfgfton 
lor  the  county  of  Surry,  and  Savantiak-la-Mar  for  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  The  Surry  court  hmns  the  laft  Tuefday  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  Oflober.  The  Cornwall  ctmrt  b^tns 
che  laft  Tuefday  in  March,  Jttne»  Septemb^ri  and  December 4 
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etch  aiSsee  eoui<r  U  Ikmted  to  z  fortaigfat  ia  dmtste.  Tte 
have  the  idbabitaots  law  cburts  etery  mondi  of  tbc  jext,  W 
fides  tbs  Coimtof  Chanccryy^OBdiaary^  Admivalt^  and  the 
feveral  parifli  cMits^  The  judges  of  the  AffiaejConft  aft 
without  fahury  or  reward^  a$  wdU  at  the  aiiftant  judges  g£  Ae 
Supieiae  Ccmrt^  ar»  coofideHed  as  cf  one  and  the  frnae  coittt» 
and  have  m  equsd  right  in  point  of  pdmrity  wids^  tfaofe  eteaiaed 
ia  the  g^aiid  court.  ^ 

lite  Gov«rnor»  oc  Cdmmandfis  in  Chiefs  is  Cbanseller  by 
hia  oftee^  and  preiides  iolely  in  that  high*  departmeya,  whidi  it 
adminiftered  with  great  fotm  and  folemnity*  H«  n  atfa  Ae 
fole  ofdinarj  for  the  probate  of  wtHt  and  giaatiag  lettcfs  of 
adBiiniftYadaii.  Ftont  rbo  firft  of  thefe  offices  he  defiv^ 
extenfiye  ambority,  and  feom  the  laim  Qaxtfiderable  eitt^ 
nent. 

As  appendages  of^the  Supreme  Comty  the  fevcrad  getat 
oflketf  as  the  office  of  nmAmnis^.  oe  fierttuty  of  tit  ^afidy 
pirovoA«ms»4ial-gesend»  clerk  of  the  dooft^or  ptothefcotayy  and* 
Cttftot  hfevtuWy  are  held  and  fituated  in  Spanift  Town.     The 
Qf ft  IA  aiL  oAce  of  record^  in  which  the  bnrt  pafied  by  die 
leg^flataee  are  preferved,  and  copies  of  then  enCccekl  into  hk 
^Klhiniesb    In  this  office  all  deeds^  wHls^  £rie8»*  and  patents,  muff 
be  legtftored.^    It  is  likewicCe  required,  that  all  perfcMa  ^a^er  fi& 
weeks*  refidence)  intending  to  depart  tlie  ifland,  da  affix  theie 
wimea  ia  this  ofiu:e  twenty-one  d^s  beieie;  they  are  enlidtdto 
retievre  a  tkkety  (v  let«(>afsy    to   enable  them  to  Jea^ef  til& 
CCMiniry.    In  ordtr  to>  enforce  this  vegulation^  maAeBt  of  Yeflehi 
aie  obKged,  at  the  time  of  entry,  to  give  fecwrity  ift  the  fiha  of 
a^ooo/.  neit  to  carry  off  thft  iOaad  any  pevibn  wishout  fitch 
tidEel  Ot  let-pafsi  Ttuftetf^attonMs^aadgtsurdiaBfroPov^iaDS^ 
are  aeqaired  to  record  aanuaHy  in  this  &ce  acconnte  of  the 
ptgduce  e£  eftailes  in  their  chatge )  and  by  a^  late  wEL,  mori>* 
gageeti  im  po^bffion  are  obliged  tcl  regiflser  ak>t  osdy  aceevnts  of 
'  the  crope  of  ctK:b  yeae,.  but  aUb  annuak  accountt!  cumnt  of 
^kM  tf^mfU  and  payments.    Tranfciipte  of  deedtF  froni^  the 
cAce^  pvopeiiy  oertified^  are.  eridence  in  aily  aonrt  el  law^  aAd 
aU  deeda  mvA  be  enrdfed  wxAs»  thvee  nonAsiaiftei  date,,  of 
tiMyaredeclaredtebeiNiid^asagainftanyodwrdeedpeowd  and 
regmered  wichin  the  time  hatited^  but  if  so  feeosd- deed  iron 
rtootd,  then^  the  fiunr  aee  Tahd^  though  regiAerri  alter  the 
three  months.    T^  frovoft^imir/btJ^ftmtmi  is  airoffidv  of  high 
raidi  aa^  great  amlhonty*.    The  naase  denotes  a  faiSitarf  erisin, 
Md  doubdefe  the  edko  wae^fitft  mftitnted  hi  thit  tflaod  haloie 
the  hittodli£Bea  of  ciwlff««lsnMMBt|r  a»£  continued  aAcvwai^ 
thiottgh  ancefitjw    It  is  noir  beM  by  patene  frdm  fbe  csow«^ 
wbidb  ia  afoaUf  gmnoA  hx  «woii?ea.    The  powers  and  an* 
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ttoritie^  annexed  to  tbis  office  we  ▼ariout  ^  t]^a£iing  ofic^r  is^ 
ia  fadii  high  Oiertff  of  the  whole  iflaod  dmi^g  hu  continttao^e 
in  office,  and  permitted  to  nominate  deputies  undev  hioo.  for 
efery  parifli  or  preciod. 

Tte  ofBce  of  Cleri  of  the  SuproM  Caurt  is  Ukewife  held  b^  . 
pttenc    Of  ti»  other  great  tucratire  offices^  the  pdccipal  are 
.  tbofe  of  the  n^ifter  in  chancery,  receiver-^neiai^  and  tre«fttrcr. 
of  the  iflandj  naval  officer,  and  coHc&or  m  the  cuftomd  fc»r  the 
port  of  Kingftoa. 

loL^iSiUsmKEm  The  Isgiflatttre  i$  compofiMi  of  the  Capcain- 
gl^nera^  or  Commander  in  Chief,  a  cottackeonfiftingof  twelve 
gcatlemem  and  a  houfe  of  aflembly^  containnig  tortf  members^ 
who  are  ekCied  by  the  freeholders,  m-  duree  for  the*  £efecail 
towm  and  pariflies  of  Su  J^Ordo-la-Vega,  Kingfton,  and  Povt 
Royail^  aJld  two  fos  each  of  the^  odiei  pariibes.  The  qihaUfica*- 
tion  required  in  the  ele^lorsy  it  a  ireehold.of  i>q/;  pu  annuia 
in  the  pariffi  where  the  ele£bon  is  made  ^  and  in  the  represen- 
tative, a  landed  freehcrfd  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annnAiv' 
in  any  ^art  of  the  iflatfid»  or  a  perfonal  eftate  of  three  tboa&nd 
pounds-  In  the  proceedix^&  of  the  general  aiSembly  they  copy, 
aa  nearlf  as  local  cixcumftances  wiU  admit,  the  legiflatuse  o£ 
Great  ^oXw  i  and  all  their  billa  (thofe  of  a  prinate  natuae! 
excepted)  hare  the  force  of  laws  as  foon  as  the  gorernor'si  aliens 
ia  obtsuned.  The  power  of  rejedion  however  is  ftili  lefenred 
in  th9  ciown  i  bmt  until  die  royal  di&pprobation  is  fignified^ 
the  Uw9  are  vaUd. 

Popm^TioN  AND  T^AJQB.  The  population  of  JamMa^aC'* 
Qordiiig  to  Mr.  Colqiihotui»  isjo^oao  whke  perfboa,  ko»qoo>  £ree 
perfons  of  colour,  and  ^(c^ooo  flaves*  The  colonial;  ftttppiofiL 
is  3*503  tons ;  the  eftimated  annual  value  of  all  productions  ot 
the  earth  is  x  1,169,651/. ;  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amount  to  6t8t£,339  1  thofe  to  oihet  pairts  to  it^yjfz^t^^  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  reckoned  at  3)685,725/. 
nad  from  othor  places  at  8939207/. 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Under  thia  den^wnaftion  are  comprebeaded  Tortota»  Vbgia 
Gordai.  Aaeg^da^  Angiwlla^  Bavbudn^  and  theni  refpe^iire  de^ 
pendendes.  Thefe  pofleflions  are  of  very  inferior  imporuncej 
aead  the  defcription  dF  them  will  be  brief «  They  aae^all  90in- 
l^d  in  the  goeernaaant  o£  the  Leeward  Chaobhee  VMi§i& 
aad  have  a  Iieiiif»aiit}-gove9iQ%i  and  o£  lale  one  eomiwl.  and 
siffend)I)t  for  all  tl^  idands« 
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jT^rioi^  was  firft  fettled  by  Bueeamers  m'\666i  and  beuf^ 
wtefted  from  theni)  became  the  property  of  Great  Britain.  Itv 
produftions  are  fugar  and  cotton. 

Virgin  Gorda  is  of  a  rery  irregular  (hape.  Its  greateft  tength 
from  eaft;to  weft  is  aboot  eighteen  miles  ;  it  is  worfe  wafeved 
than  Tortola,  and  has  fewer  inhabitants^  A  mountain  which 
rifes  in  its  centre  is  af&rmed  to  contain  a  filver  mine. 

Anegada  is  dependant  on  Virgin  Grorda.  It  is  about  fix 
leagues  long)  low,  and  almoft  covered  by  water  at  high  tides. 

jfnguUiay  or  Snake  IJIandj  fo  called  from  its  windhsgs  and 
irregular  form»  is  ten  leagues  in  lengthy  and  three  in  brtodth  ; 
and  the  moft  northerly  of  all  the  Charibbee  Iflands  poffefled  by 
tlie  Britiih.  It  was  fettled  in  1650.  The  inhabitants  fubfilt 
moftly  by  farming)  planting  Indian  com,  and  other  kinds  of 
hufbandry.  The  climate  is  very  healthy)  and  the  inhabitants 
ftrong  and  vigorous.    They  export  fugar,  rum',  and  cotton. 

Barbudoj  or  Barhuibitf  is  twenty  miles  long  and  tweNe 
bK)ad.  The  natives  apply  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  bi^eeding 
of  cattle)  and  fumifhing  the  neighbouring  iflands  with  pro^ 
vifions.  It  is  fertile)  abounding  in  the  natural  productions  of 
the  other  Weft  India  Iflands,  and  has  a  good  road  for  Ihippingf 
but  no  dired  trade  to  Britain.  It  belongs  to  the  Codrii^^tDn 
family. 

Among  the  otherVirgin  Iflands  are  thofc  named  Jos  Vsm* 
dykes  (by  the  failors  Geefe.and  Ducks))  Guana,  Beef  and 
Thatch)  Niehar)  The  Dog)  Prickly-pear,  Cumana^s,  Ginger, 
Cooper's,  Salt  Ifland,  and  Peter's  Ifland. 

The  population  of  thefe  iflands.  is  eftimated  to  be  300  white , 
400  free  perfons  of  colour,  and  10,000  flaves. 


THE  LEEWARD  CHARIBBEE  ISLANDS 

The  iflands  thus  denominated;  being  St.  Chriftopher*8,  Kevis^ 
Antigua,  andMontfetrat,  have  formed  one  diftindl  government 
fince  the  year  1672,  under  a  governor  denominated  Captain* 
general  of  the  LeewardCharibbee  Iflands, wheife  refidence  is  at 
Antigua ;  although  he  occaGonally  vifits  the  others,  in  which, 
in  his  abfence,  wnere  no  Lieutenant-governor  is  appointed,  the 
Prefident  of  the  Council  aflumes  his  place,  and  executes 
nearly  ail)  his  fun6tions. 

St.  Christopher's.  This  ifland,  calkd  by  its  anei»^ 
poflVffors,'  theCharribs,  Liamuiga^  ox  the  Fertile  IflsMl,  wgisT 
diftovered  in  November,  1493,  ^  Columbus'  ^itnfelf)  whos* 
pleafed  with  ^ts  appearance)  honoured  it  Mrith  his  own  Ctmftiair 
namer  but  it  was  neither  planted  nor  pofleflTed  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
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it  wastheearlieft  of  theBritifli  territories  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
the  common  mother  both  of  the  Englifh  and  French  fettlements 
in  the  Charribbean  Iflands.  The  firft  eftablifliment  was  made  hf 
Thomas  Warner  in  1523  ;  the  French  however  having  formed 
a  ri\*al  fettJement  on  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  it  was  a  fubjeA 
of  contention  between  the  two  natioAs,  until  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  when  it  was  ceded  wholly  to  the  Engltfli,  and  the 
French  pofTefiions  publicly  fold  for  the  benefit  of  government. 
'°  ^733>  80,000/.  of  the  money  was  appropriated  as  a  marriage 
portion  with  the  Princefs  Anne,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Some  few  of  the  French  planters,  indeed, 
who  confented  to  take  the  oaths,  were  naturalized,  and-  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  eftates.  The  ifland  was  taken  in  1782 
by  the  French  ^  who  brought  to  the  attack  Booo  meh  and  32 
ihips  of  war,  while  the  K)rce  oppofed  to  them,  and  which 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  refiftance,  did  not  aitigjint  to  1000 
men,  including  militia.     It  was  reftored  at  the  peace  in  1783. 

Saint  Chriftopher  lies  in  17^  15'  north  latitude,  and  63^  17' 
weft  longitude;  it  is  about  fourteen  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
Contains  43,726  acres,  of  which  about  17,000  are  appropriated 
to  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  4000  to  pafturage.  As  fugat  is  the 
only  commodity  of  any  account  that  is  raifed,  except  provifions, 
and  a  little  cotton,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  one  half  the  whole 
iiland  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  interior  confifts,  indeed,  of 
rugged  precipices  and  barren  mountains.  Of  thefe  the  loftieft 
is  Mount-mifery,  (evidently  a  decayed  volcano,)  which  rifes 
3,711  feet  perpendicular  from  the  fea.  Nature,  however,  has 
made  abundant  amends  for  the  fterility  of  the  mountains,  by 
the  fertility  (he  has  beftowed  upon  the  plains.  The  foil  is 
efteemed  to  be  more  eminently  than  any  other  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fugar.  There  are  excellent  though  not  navigable 
rivers,  much  reforted  to  by  the  navy  for  water.  ' 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  nine  parifhes,  and  contains  four 
towns  and  hamlets^  viz.  BaJftUrrey  (the  prefent  capital,  as  it 
was  formerly  that  of  the  French,)  containing  about  800  houfes, 
Sandy  Point  J  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay,  Of  thefe,  the  firft  two 
ar«  ports  of  entry,  eftabliihed  by  law.  The  fortificaticsts  oonfift 
of  Charles  Fort,  and  Brimftone  Hill,  both  near  Sandy  Point ; 
three  batteries  at  Bafietecre,  one  at  Fig-tree  Bayj  another  at 
Fialmeto  Point,  and  fbme  fmaller  ones.        :  j 

The  council  ihould  confift  of  ten  members  *,  the  hoofe  of 
aflfembly  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  repretentatives,  of  whom 
fifteen  make  a  quorum.  :>  The  requifite  qualification  is  a' free-* 
hold  of  forty  acres  of  land,  or  a  houfe  worth  forty  pounds  a 
year.  Of  tne  eleflors,  thequalifica  tion  is  a  freehold  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum.       .  ^         . 
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The  goT€vn9r  it  dumceU^^  atod  fils  alone.  Atlsiii|tlt  1 
bfep  mad9  to  jom  fome  of  the  ^loancU  ¥rftk  htm,  at.  in  Baiba^ 
doeSf  but  witMut  fuocefe.  The  jnrifdifkion  of  bodi  the  Kh^s 
Bench  wbA  Common  Pka4  centers  in  one  fupeiior  coutt* 
wlieretn  }uftice  is  adminifteved  by  a  chief  and  four  pnifi» 
judges. 

There  are  Caid  to  be  itoo  white  inhabitaBts,  ;oo  finee  per- 
ions  of  colour,  and  ^,000  flares. 

Netis.  This  beautiful  liule  fpo^  divided  fma  St  Cfarifto- 
phera  only  by  a  fmaU  cliaiinel»  is  nothing  more  dan  a  fingle 
mountaio»  rifing  like  a  cone  in  an  eafy  afceot  from  the  fin  $ 
the  circumfer^ice  of  its  bafe  not  exct^ii^  ei^t  fii^ifli 
leagues.  It  is  believed  that  Colambus  beftowed  on  it  die 
appellation  of  Nievi4%  or  the  Sflows,  from  its  refemUance  to  a 
mouotaia  of  the  fame  name  in  Spaing  but  it  is  not  an  in^nK ' 
bable  conjeAure,  that  in  thofe  days  a  white  fmoke  was  feenm 
iflue  from  the  fummit,  which,  at  a  dlftanoe»had  a  iSokOW-likeap^ 
pearancey  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  tkenee.  That  the 
iiland  was  produced  by  fome  volcanic  exploGon,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  there  is  a  hoUow,  or  crater^  near  the  fumnaib 
iUU  viable,  which  contains  a  hot  fprbg  ftrongly  iospMgoaCed 
with.  Ailphur  j  and  fulphttr  is  frequently  found  in  fnoft^ee  in 
the  neighbouring  gullies  and  cavities  of  the  earth.  Thecouittry 
is  well  watered,  and  the  land  in  general  fertile,  a  finaU  portion 
toward  the  fummit  of  the  ifland  exeepted,  which  anfwers  haw^ 
ever  £ov  the  growth  ofi  groimd  piovifion^  fudi  aa  yasM  andl 
other  efculent  vegetables.  The. foil  ie  fkqgjr;  the  heft  it  n 
loofe  black  mould  on  a  clay. 

This  iffland,  fmaU  aa  it  is»  is  divided  into  five  pariflies.  It 
(iontaiaa  a  town  called  Cbmrks  Tmmf  the  ieail  of  ggrvenuMOly 
and  a  port  of  entry,  and  there  are  two  other  fluking  phnae^ 
called  Indian  Cafkle  and  tfrm  CaJHe.  The  prindpaL  fieniftHH 
tion  is  at  Charles  Town,  and  ie  ealled  Chailes  Fort«  The 
oommandant  is  appointsd  by  the  erowa,  bat  4receivae  a  fitay 
^roea  the  ifland. 

The  council  is  comp<^d  of  the  prefident  and  ta  ^dM 
meaabere;  the  houfe  of  afimkly  oonflfts  of  fifteen  tepivfmta 
tivee»  three  for  each  parilh.    The  adminiftration^i  cooiQaoi^ 
biw  is  uoder  the  guidance  of  «  ohie^  and  two  aftftaat  indflt^ 
and  there  is  an  office  for  the  regiftry  of  deedi* 

The  ShgUfli  firft  eftabliOieddieBaMres aath«  iflamd in  1608, 
under  the  proteflion  and  enomiragemeat  of  SiV  "ThoaMe  Waaatfr* 
The  population  isj^oQwhite^perfons^  250  free  peribneei*colo9r» 
and  15^000  flavesb 

AsTiayA.  This  iflaod  is  fitaated  about  twenty  k^gnee  tn 
the  eaftward  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  was  difoovtred  at  m  fiiaae 
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tiflie  With  ^af  ifland  by  Columbus,  who  named  it  Irotn  a 
chftfch  in  Se^le,  Santa  Mttria  de  la  jinfigua.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  that  the  Indian  name  wad 
Jamaica.  It  is  a  fingulaf  citcumftance  that  this  i^nord,  which 
in  the  hngiiage  of  (he  larger  ifland^  fignified  a  country  abound-' 
ing  in  fprings^  (houldi  in  the  dialed  of  the  Chartibs,  have  been 
applied  to  ^n  ifland  that  doeft  not  contain  a  fingle  fpring  or  rxvulet 
t(  fire(h  water.  This  inconvenience,  without  doubt,  as  it  reiW 
dered  the  country  uninhabitable  to  the  Charribs,  deterred  fot 
ibm«  time  the  European  adventurers  in  the  neighbouring  iSands 
from  ftlftempting  a  penminent  eftablifhment ;  but  nature  pre- 
le<ntd  few  obftftclei  which  avarice  or  induftry  will  riot  endeavour 
to  ftirmountv  the  kndd  bein^  fertile,  ciftems  were  conh4ved 
toehold  rain-water,  and  in  163 it,  a  few  EnglUh  families  tobk  tip 
lands  and 'began  to  cultivate  totracCfy.  Among  thefe  was  a  fen 
of  Sir  Thomas  Watnef ,  whofe  defcendilftts  ftiW  poflefi)  vtty 
eMfiden^le  property  hi  the  ifland  $  but  it  was  chiefly  to  the 
enterpriiiing  (ptrit  and  efttenfive  iriefWs  of  Colond  Codrlngtoit, 
of  Barbadoes,  that  Antiguft  was  indebted  for  its  growing  pttyfi- 
peri^  and  TMfequent  opttkftce.  This  gentleman,  rettroving  t6 
this  ifland  about  the  year  1674,  applied  his  knowledge  in  fugat 
plaiming  with  foch  efleCly  tiiat  Outers  wete  animated  to  fellow 
his  example,  and  benefit  by  his  advice.  Mr.  Codrington  wa^ 
feme  years  afterwards  nomittated  Captain-general,  and  Com- 
msmder^in^^chief  e(  dl  the  Leeward  Charvibee  illands,  and 
making  hi^  power  fobfetvient  to  hte  benetolent  purpofes,  was 
rewarded  by  wittieffing  the  AontiOimg  condition  of  all  the 
iflands  under  his  wife  and  humane  government. 

Antigua  is  upward  of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  com. 
t«hiii  59,838  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  34,000  are  appro- 
j^rimed  to  the  growth  of  fugar^  and  pafturage  annexed;  its 
Other  prhseipal  ftapletf  are  cotton<-wool,  and  tobacco  ;  and  the^ 
rujfe,  in  favourable  years>  great  quafttxties  of  provifions.  This 
iflaAd  eonCAhM  two  diffinrent  kinds  of  foil,  the  one  a  black 
mould  on  a  fubftratum  of  clay  which  is  naturally  rich,  and  ^ 
when  not  checked  by  eiKceflive  droughts,  to  which  Antigua  is 
^^aftlc^lariy  fubje€k,  very  prodndire.  The  other  is  a  ftiflF  chty 
tm  a  fubftmtum  of  mbri,  much  lefa  fertile  than  the  former,  arid 
aibounding  with  an  kiiltadicable  kind  <5f  grafs,  deftruAive  of  all 
other  vegetation.  On  the  whole,  the  ifland  is  faid  to  have 
progreffively  decreafed  both  in  produce  atid  white  population. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  fix  parifte^  and  eleven  difttifte,  aiid 
contains  fix  towns  and  villages ;  Saint  Jokn^s  (the  capital),  Pttr^ 
hatity  Fahnouibj  H^ilbt^Uy  Bajy  Old  Road,  atrd  James  Port  i  of 
wfiidif  the  firft  tw©  «ire  legal  ports  of  entry.  No  iflaiid,  itt 
this  part  df  the  Wrtl  Indie*,  can  boaft  of  fo  rtany  excellettt 
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harbours.  Of  tl)efe,  the  principal  are  Engliih  Harbour  and 
Saint  John'$y  both  well  fortified  ;  and  at  the  fonftier,  the  Britifh 
government  has  eltablifhed  a  royal  navy  yard  and  arfenal,  and 
conveniences  for  careening  fliips  of  war.  ^ 

The  military  eftablilhment  generally  confifts  of  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  two  of  foot  militia.  There  is  likewife 
a  fquadron  of  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  both  raifed 
in  the  ifland,  and  the  regulars  receive  additional  pay,  as  in 
Jamaica. 

The  Governor  or  Captain-general  of  the  leeward  Charribbee 
iflands,  although  dire£ied  by  his  inftru&ipns  to  vifit  occafioo- 
ally  each  territory  within  his  government,  is  gjenendly  ftatUHiary 
at  Antigua,,  where  his  court,  as  Chancellor,  is  commonly  held. 
In  caufes  arifing  in  Antigua,  he  is  aflifted  by  the  council,  and 
the  preGdent  with  a  certain  number  of  the  council  are  empowered 
to  determine  Chancery  caufes.  during  his  abfence,  but  in  cafes 
arifing  in  other  iflands  within  his  government  he  fits  aloncw 
rhe  other  courts  are  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas, 
^nd  the  Exchequer.  The  legiflature  is  co/npofed  of  the.  com- 
,  mander-in-chief,  a  council  of  twelve  members,  and  an  affemUy 
of  twenty-five. 

The  population  is  white  3200,  free  perfons  of  colour  1400, 
flaves  36,000. 

MoNTSEi^BAT.  This  little  ifland  was  di£covered  at  the  (aae 
time  with  I  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  fijip- 
poCed  refemblance  which  Columbus  perceived  in  the  hctoi 
the  country,  to  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name  near  Barcelooa. 
The  name  was  all  that  was  beftowed  upon  it  by  the  Spamards* 
Like  Nevis,  it  was  firil  planted  by  a  fmall  colony  from  St. 
Chridopher's,  detached  in  1632  from  the  adventurers  wider 
Warner.  Their  feparation  appears  indeed  to  hav€-  Been  partly 
occaGoncd  by  local  attachments  and  rejigious  diflenfipns  $  wUcfa 
tendered  the  fituation  iu  St.  Chriftopher's  uneafy  to  thpfe  who 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Romiib  perfuafion :  the  num- 
ber of  the  original  feceders  from  St,  Chriftopher's  wasaugm.ented 
by  many  of  the  fame  country  and  religion.  The  biftqry  of 
this  little  ifland  contains  nothing  remarkable.  It  was  intaded 
by  the  French  in  1712,  and  fu&red  fo  much  from  their  de- 
predations, that  an  article  was  inferted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
lor  appointing  commiflioners  to  enquire  ii|to  the  damages.  It 
was  again  invaded,  and  with  moft  of  the  other  iflands  captured 
by  the  French  in  the  American  war,  and  refiored  with  the 
reft. 

.  Montferrat  is  about  three  leagues  in  length,  and  as  many  is 
breadth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  thirty  thoufand  aicres, 
of  which  almoft  two  thirds  are  mountalnqus  -or  'barren.     Tb«« 
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land  in  cultivation  is  appropriated  nearly  as  follows.  In  fugar, 
fix  thoufand  acres ;  in  cotton,  proviHons,  and  pafturagCi  two 
thoufand  each. 

The  council  confifts  of  fix  members,  and  the  aflembly-  of 
eight,  two  from  each  of  the  four  diftrids  into  which  it  is  divided. 

The  population  is  444  whites,  200  free  perfons  of  colour, 
and  10,000  flaves. 


DOMINICA. 

The  ifland  of  Dominica  was  fo  named  by  Columbus,  be« 
caufe  it  was  difcovered  on  Sunday  (Nov.  3.  1493).  '"  ^759) 
it  fell  by  conqueft  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  confirmed  to  the  Britifh  crown,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
Feb.  1763.  Although  Dominica  had,  until  that  time,  been 
confidered  as  a  neutral  ifland,  many  fubjeAs  of  France  had 
eftabliflied  cofiee  plantations,  and  other  fettlements;  and 
it  refleds  honour  on  the  Britifli  adminiftration,  that  thefe  peo- 
ple were  fecured  in  their  pofieffions,  on  condition  of  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  paying  a  fmall  quit-rent.  The  reft  of 
the  cultivable  land  was  ordered  to  be  fold  by  commiflioners 
nominated  for  that  purpofe,  and  no  lefs  than  94,346  acres 
(comprehending  one  half  of  the  ifland)  were  accordingly  dif. 
pofed  of  by  aufkion,  in  allotments  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres,  yielding  3ia>092/.  ftcrling.  During  the  American 
war  the  ifland  was  taken  bv  the  French,  and  the  fufferings  of 
the  inhabitants  under  a  five  years'  tyranny  refle£b  everlaft- 
ing  dtfhonour  on  the  name  of  the  invaders.  To  the  inexpref- 
fible  joy  of  the  people  they  were  reftored  to  the  blefiings  of 
Britifli  government  in  1783. 

Dominica  contains  186,43(5  acres  of  land,  and  is  divided 
into  ten  pariflies.  The  town  of  Rofeau^  t1i9  capital,  is  fituated 
in  the  parifli  of  Saint  George,  being  about  feven  leagues  from 
Prince  Rupert's  bay.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  S.  W. 
fide  of  the  ifland,  which  forms  two  bays,  Woodbridge's  bay  to 
the  north,  and  Charlotte-ville  bay  to  the  fouthward.  Rofeau 
ia  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  ^rom  Charlotte-ville  to  Rofeau 
river,  and  moftiy  two  furlongs  in  breadth,  but  lefs  in  fbme 
parts,  being  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  It  contains  not  more 
than  five  hundred  houfes,  exclufive  of  the  cottages  occupied 
by  the  negroes.  Before  its  capture  by  the  French  it  contained 
upwards  of  one  thoufand,  but  long  after  the  furrender  it  was 
fet  pn  fire  by  them,  from  mixed  motives  of  hatred  and  rapa- 
city, and  500  houfes  burnt. 

-  This  ifland  is  twenty  r  nine  miles  in  length,  and  may  be 
reckoned  fixteen  in  bjreadth  ;  it  contains  many  high  and  rugged 
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mountains  imerrperfed  wkh '  fine  ▼rilies,  and  is  general  An 
appear  to  be  fertile.  Sereral  ot  the  mottnCains  contain  velr 
canoes,  which  frequently  difcharge  vaft  quantities  of  bvmiiig 
fulphur.  From  thofe  mountains  alfo  ifiue  fpringa  of  hot  wafer, 
fome  of  which  ate  fuppofed  to  poflefs  great  Ttrtne  in  die  cere 
of  tropical  difofders^  In  fome  places  the  water  is  find  to  be 
hot  enough  to  coagulate  an  egg.  Dominica  has  upward  of 
thirty  fine  rivers,  befide  riYulets.  The  foil  in  the  interior 
country  is  generally  a  light-brown«coloured  mould,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  waihed  from  the  mountains.  Toward  the 
fea  coaft,  and  in  many  of  the  vallies,  it  is  a  deep,  black,  and 
(i<^  native  eatth^  and  feems  well  adapted  to  the  cultivalJDii  of 
^1  the  articles  of  Weil  Indian  produce*  The  under  ftrafewn 
ifi  in  fome  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  ftiff  tenrace, 
Vut  in  moft  places  very  fiany. 

Sugar  does  not  fucceed  in  this  ifiand  (b  well  as  cofiee^  whick 
ifi  conGdered  its  ftaple ;  it  alfo  produces  cacao>  indigo,  and 
ginger.  The  forefts  afibrd  an  ine^hauftible  quantity  of  rele* 
wood,  fo  efteemed  by  cabinet  makers.  The  fruits  and  other 
prod  unions  are  fionhiT  to  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  iiands} 
but  the  foil  being  generally  thin,  is  more  adapted  to  the  rear* 
ing  of  cotton  than  fugar.  The  beft  eye  ftonea  that  are  kaowa 
are  found  on  the  fhores  of  this  ifland.  They  have  their  name 
from  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  them,  for  clearing  tke  eyes  of 
any  dirt.  They  are  ihaped  like  af  fentil,  fiaootli  anj  ifeek^  but 
much  fmaller  and  of  a  grey  colour. 

The  iilfnd  is  divided  into  ten  parifiiea  i  St.  John,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Jofeph,  St.  Paul,  St.  David,  St.  G^nrge,  St.  P^ 
trick,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Martin.  It  i3  a  feparate  goveoanent 
and  a  free  port. 

Its  population  is  800  whites,  1,500  free  perfons  of  cokor, 
and  24000  flaves. 


WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 

In  this  divifion  each  ifland  with  its  dependencies,  i£  an^,' 
forms  a  feparate  government,  and  each  ia  iimsttorte  to  he  noticed 
feverally. 


SAINT  LUCIA. 

Tsia  ifland  received  its  name  firom  the  French,  having  been 
difcovered  on  the  day  devoted  to  dut  £unc.  The  JEnglifli 
•flRs^^ai£Bttleinsifttini(537i  bm  mflsring  wiA  wttions  anafof- 
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tunes  from  the  nattres  ^xid  the  French,  it  was  agreed  between 
t£e  latter  and  the  Englifli  that  this  ifland,  together  with  Domi- 
nica and  St.  Vincent,  ibottU  remain  neutraL  Before  the  war 
of  1756  the  French  had  begun  to  fettle  the  illands,  and,  by  the 
fteaty  of  tj6^  the  other  twe  were  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain, 
and  this  ifland  to  France.  It  was  captured  in  the  American  war} 
but  reftored  in  17^3  y  retaken  in  1794$  eracuated  in  1795 ) 
again  captured  in  17061  reftoted  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens; 
again  fubdued  ibon  after  the  renewal  of  faoftilities  in  1803,  smd 
faatly  ceded  to  the  Btitifb  crown  in  1814. 

It  is  twenty-feven  miles  long  and  twelve  broads  lying  fix 
leagues  ibuth  of  Martinico,  and  twenty-one  north*weft  of  Bar- 
bfli^Sj  It  has  federal  hills,  two  of  which,  being  very  round 
and'  fteej),  are  called  the  Pins'  Heads  of  St«  Lucy,  and  were 
iroloanoes«  At  the  foot  of  them  are  fine  vdlies^  with  a  good 
foil  and  well  watered.  In  thefe  are  tall  trees,  with  the  timber 
ol  which  the  planters  of  Martinico  and  Barbadoes  build  their 
houfes  and  windmills*  Here  is  alio  plenty  of  cocoa  and  fuftic. 
Hie  air  is  reckoned  healthy,  the  hills  not  being  fo  high  as  to 
ioiereept  the  trade^wmds,  which  always  fan  it  from  the  eaft, 
hf  uphich  means  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  moderated  and  ren« 
dered  agreeable*  In  St.  Lucia  are  feveral  "commodious  bays 
attd  hari>oursj  with  good  anchorage,  particularly  the  little 
Carenage  1  one  of  th»  principal  inducements  for  the  French  to 
prefer  it  to  the  other  neutiat  iikinds.  Thb  port  has  feveral 
noted  advantages  |  there  is  CYery  where  fufficieot  depth,  and 
the  qusdity  oft  the  bottom  is  excellent.  Nature  has  formed 
thifee  Careening^places  which  do  not  want  a  key,  and  require 
aothkig  but  a  capftem  ^  turn  the  keel  above  ground.  Thirty 
Afps  €4  the  Kne  might  lie  there  fheltered  from  the  hurricanes 
^Uiout  being  moovsd*  For  the  other  harbours  the  winds  are 
always  good  to  go  out  with,  and  the  largeft  fquadron  might  be 
in  Ae  offing  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  There  are  nine  pariflies  in 
iStit  ifland ;  eight  to  the  leeward,  and  only  one  to  the  wind* 
wafd.  The  preference  to  the  leeward  part  of  the  ifland  does 
not  proceed  from  the  fuperiority  of  ^he  foil,  but  from  the 
greater  or  l^s  coiiveniencj  in  fending  out  or  receiving  fliips. 
A  high-road  is  made  round  the  ifland,  and  two  odiers,  which 
croft  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  afibrd  ample  facilities  to  carry 
the  commodities  of  tike  planutions  to  the  barcaderes,  or  land-* 
ing*phces. 

*  Thepopuhc^n  is,  whites  500,  freeperfens  of  colour  350, 
flvres  t4,ooo. 
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BARBADOES. 

V   This  ifland  wa6  probably  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
their  v<9yages  from  ^ra^ily  and  from  them  received  iia  name. 
It;  was  found  without  occupants  or  claimants.     The  Charribs^ 
for  reafons  unknown,  had  deferted  it,   and  the  Portuguefe, 
fatisfied  with  the  fplendid  regions  they  had  acquired  on  the 
continent,  feem  to  have  confidered  it  of  little  value.     Having 
Surniflied  it  with  a  breed  of  fwine  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of 
their  countrymen  as  might  navigate  the  fame  trad,  they  left 
-  the  iiland  in  all  other  refpe£ls  as  they  found  it.  Of  the  Englifb, 
the  firft  who  arc  known  to  have  landed  were  the  crew  of  a  (hip 
called  the  Olive  BlofTom,  bound  from  London  to  Surinam,  in 
1605  ;  they  took  poflei&on  of  the  country  by  fixing  up  a  crofs 
on  the  fpot  where  James  Town  was  afterward  built,  infcribed, 
•<<  James,  King  of  England  and  this  Ifland ;'.'  but  they  began  no 
fettlement,  nor  made  any  confiderable  flay.    Some  years. after 
this  an  Engliili  (hip,  returning  from  Brazil,  was  driven  by 
Arefst)f  weather  into  this  ifland,  and  finding  refrefliments,  the 
mailer  and  feamen,  on  their  arrival  in .  England,    made  fo 
favourable  a  report  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country, 
that  Lord  Ley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  High 
Treafurer)  obtained  from  James  the  FirA  a  grant  of  the  ifland 
to  himfelf.and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.     From  this  period  a 
regular  colonization  began,  and,  although  the  interefts  of,  the 
ifland  were  greatly  injured  by  abfurd  grants  and  arbitrary  revo- 
cations of  them.  Hill  it  advanced  in  population  and  profperity, 
the  emigrants,  during  the  unhappy  rebellion  in  the  feventeenm 
century,  amounting,  as  it  is  faid,  to  20^000  perfons.     After 
the  reiloration,  Charles  IL  acknowledged  the  zeal  and  loyalty^of 
thefc  gentlemen  by  creating  thirteen  of  them,  baronets  ^  .bu^  at 
the  fame  time,  the  claims  of  patentees  in  former  reignb,  and 
their  affigns  and  leflees,  occafioned  confiderable  difputqs.   .  The 
heirs  of  the  Earls  of  Marlborough  and  Carlifle,  Lord  Willougbby 
of  Parham,  and  fome  creditors  of  tlie  Earl  of  Carlifle,  all  ad- 
vanced repugnant   claims,  while  the  planters  contended  that 
/    they  were  fubjefls  of  the  king  alone,  offered  at  their  pwn  coil 
to  void  the  patents  which  Kad  been  illegally  aranted,  and  .were 
alfo  forfeited  for  non-ufer,  and  gave  hints  of  their  willingnefs 
to  fumifh  a  revenue  to  the  crown.    To  fatisfy  the  feyeral 
claimants,  and  fecure  a  perpetual  income,  was  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty, and  its  accomplifhment  feems^o  have  been  the  fole 
aim  of  the  king's  mrniflers,  by  whom,   after  a  tedious  but 
partial  inveftigation,  (confidering  the  colony  as  wholly  at  the 
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king's  mercy))  it  was  finally  ordered,  that  the  Loid  Willooghby 
(houid  immediately  repair  to  his  government,  and  infift  on  the 
grant  and  eftablifliroent  by  the  afiembly  of  a  permanent  and 
irrevocable  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  ^  to  be  paid  in  fpiede, 
.on  all  dead  commodities,  the  growth  of  the  ifland,  ihipped  to 
any  port  of  the  world ;  the  money  arifing  therefrom  to  be  ap* 
plied  as  follows:  firil,  toward  an  honourable  and  immediate 
.proviQon  for  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  was  to  furrender  the 
Carlifle  patent  to  the  crown  ^  fecondly,  toward  fatisfaftion  and 
full  difcharge  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  annuity ;  thirdly,  it 
.was  ftipulated  that  the  furplus  fhould  be  divided  equally 
between  the  creditors  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  and  the  Lord  WiU 
loughby,  during  the  term  yet  unexpired  of  His  Lordfliip's  leafe* 
.On  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  remainder,  after  providing 
1200/.  per  annum  for  the  king's  governor  for  the  time  being, 
:W^s  ordered,  to  be  paid  among  the  faid  creditors,  till  their  de- 
,mands  were  fully  fatisfied  and  difcharged  ;  and  fourthly,  on  the 
extin£lion  of  thofe  feveral  incumbrances,  the  whole  revenue, 
fubje£t  to  the  charge  of  1 2oo/«  per  annum  to  the  governor, 
was  to  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  This  arrangement, 
.although  neither  fatisfaftory  nor  juft  toward  the  planters,  was 
ffinally  acquiefced  in,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  generally  paid  throughbpt  the  Weft 
Indies. 

The  loyalty  of  thefe  iflands  gave  fuch  oiFence  to  Cromwell, 
that,  after*  a  powerful  fquadron  under  Ayfcue  had  with  great 
.difficulty,  reduced  them  to  a  capitulation  in  165 1,  the  Prote^or 
determined  immediately  to  enforce  a  fcheme,  projeAed  a  fliort 
time.befot^,  .of  altering  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Barbadian  < 
commerce,  by  prohibiting,  by  an  a&  of  the  commonwealth,  all 
foreign  (hipping  from  tradine  with  the  Englifh  plantations,  and 
not  permitting  any  goods  to  oe  imported  into  England  or  any 
of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Engliih  bottoms,  or  ia 
iihipsof  that  European  nation  of  which,  the  merchandize  im« 
pointed  was  the  genuine  growth  and  manufafluie.  Thus  arofe 
the  famous  Navigation  A&  of  .this  kingdom ;  for,  immediately 
after  the  reftoration,  its  provifions  were. adopted  by  Charles  the 
Second,  with  this  addition,  that  the  mafter  and  three-fourths  of 
th^  mariners  (hould  alfo  be  Englifli  fubjeds. 

Barbadoes  is  fituated  in  13^  10'  north  latitude,  and  in  longi- 
tude 59^  weft  from  London.  It  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
length,  and  fourteen  in  br^eadth,  and  contains  106,470  acree^of 
land,  moft  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The  foil  in  the  low- 
lands is  black,  fomewhat  veddifli  in  the  ihallow  parts  $  on  the 
hillSn  of  a  chalky  marl,  .and  near  the  fea. generally  fandy.  Of 
^s  variety  of  foil  the  black  mould  is  beft  fiiited  for  the  culti- 
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ratiao of  tkeciiiey  and)  with  the  aid  of  mamiKv  hat  i 
great  returns  of  fugar  in  favotuable  feafons  aa  aay  ift  ^a  W«ft 
bdiesi  the  prime  hnda  of  Su  Kitt't  excepted.  That  the  Ml 
of  this  ifland  is,  to  a  great  degree,  natimllT  fettile,  miift  be 
admitted^  if  credit  it  giveo  to  the  acceiiats  wliich  are  tnmfini^ 
ted  of  its  ancient  population  and  opulence.  We  are  aflitrod 
thaty  about  the  year  1670,  Barbadoes  could  boaft  of  50,000 
white,  and  upwanls  of  one  hundred  thoufand  black  mha- 
bttants,  whofe  kbours,  it  is  faid,  ga^e  employment  to  fixiY 
jlhom£uid  tons  of  (hipping.  This  account  is  probablj  much 
exaggerated.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  itih^ 
bitants  of  this  ifland  have  decreafed  with  a  rapidity  ieMom 
known  in  any  other  country.  By  returns  of  the  muiuier  of  ka 
whites  in  1704,  and  of  its  negroes  in  17539  the  former  cob* 
fiEked  of  18,295  >  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  69,870.  In  1786  the  nuflrt>effa 
were,  161I67  whites,  838  free  people  of  coloar,  and  62,115 
negroes.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  annual  ptoduce  of  ttris 
Jifland  (particularly  fugar)  has  decreafed  ill  a  much  greater  pro. 
portion  than  in  any  odier  of  the  odonies.  That  the  dreadfid 
fucceffion  of  hurricanea,  with  which  it  has  pleafed  the  Almi^tty 
to  vt£t  this  and  the  odier  ifiands,  has  contributed  to  this  defiik 
CBdon,  cannot  be  doubtedi  The  capital  of  ^is  ifland  wae 
fcaveely  rifen  from  the  aties  to  which  k  had  been  reduced  hy 
two  dreadful  fires,  when  it  was  torn  from  its  foundations,  aad 
tbe  whole  country  made  a  foeae  of  defotalion,  by  the  ftorm  of 
the  loth  of  OMba  1780^  in  which  no  lefs  than  four  thoa- 
-  fasd  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  of  the  inhabitants  (biacks 
and  whites)  miferaUy  periflied,  and  the  damage  to  Ike 
country  waa  computed  at  1,320,564/.  15/.  fterling.*  It  migkt 
have  been  pvefnmed,  however,  from  the  favourable  feafotts 
^Midk  were  afterward  experienced,  that  the  pro^ft-  WM  at 
lengtk  beginniag  to  brighten ;  but  although,  fince  the  £ailBi% 
of  their  fugar  plantations,  the  inhabitants  have  fennd  tomt 
nSomte  in  the  cultivarion  of  cotton,  it  does  not  feem  prohaUe 
that  any  encoon^ement  is  capable  of  reftoving  this  iflmd  to  Hs 
tndeot  fplendour  and  opulence. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  five  diftri£b,  and  eleven  pmlhea  % 
and  contains  four  towns,  Bridgetown,  Oftins  or  Charles  Town, 
St.  James's  (formerly  called  me  Hde),  and  Speight's  Town. 
JBrUgetmont  the  capital,  before  it  was  deftroycd  by  the  fives  of 
1766,  con&fted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  houfes,  which  were 
moftiy  buik  of  brick ;  and  it  is  ftill  the  feat  of  goveimneiif, 
and  may  be  called  the  chief  refidenoe  of  the  governor,  wte 
is  movided  with  a  country  viUa  called  Pilgrims^  fitvaSed 
within  a  mile  of  it :  hia  falary  was  raiied  by  Queen  Aam 
ficom  twelve  hundred  to  two  diouiattd  ponad?  per  annuQif  ^tbe 
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whole  of  iriach  is  paid  out  of  the  exchequer^  and  cbaigcd  to 
the  accoHQt  of  the  four  and  a  half  pef  cent.  duty.  The  cona- 
fiH  19  compofed  of  twelve  members,  and  the  aflembljr  of  twenty** 
two.  The  governor  is  fole  chancellor*  The  coitrtB  of  grand 
£9fiions>  common  pleas^  and  exchequer^  are  diftin£l  from  each 
other. 

The  prefent  populiation  is  fatd  to  be»  whitea  i5iOOO»  free 
perfons  of  colour  jooo^  and  flares  $9^506. 


SAINT  VINCENTS. 

Th£  Spaniards  beftowed  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  upon  tha 
ifland,  becaufe  they  difcorered  it  on  the  a  ad  of  January,  whidi 
in  the  calendar  is  dedicated  to  that  fainc ;  hut  it  doei  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever,  properly  fpedking,  in  pofleffion 
of  it :  the  Indians  being  Ttry  numeroas,  on  account  of  ks 
being  the  rendezvous  of  their  expeditions  to  the  continent. 
Unfortunately,  however,,  neither  their  numbers^  nor  the  na- 
tural ftrength  of  the  country,  exempted  them  from  hoftiiity. 
What  avarice  had  in  vain  attempted,  accident  accooyplifliedy 
by  procuring  a  race  of  people,  whom,  though  at  firft  bekdd 
by  the  native  Charribs  with  contempt  or  pity,  they  have  fince 
iomnd  formidable  rivals  and  mercilefs  conquerors.  Thefe 
people  have  been  long  dbftinguiihed,  however  improperly,  by 
the  B0me  of  Black  Charnfas.  Toward  the  end  criF  the  fevcn- 
teenth  century,  a  (hip  from  Guinea,  with  a  large  ca^o  of 
flavesy  was  eiAer  wrecked  or  run  on  ihore  at  Stl  Vincent'st 
into  the  woods  and  mountains  of  which  great  numbers  of  Ae 
Kgroes  eicaped.  Here,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly  ia  a 
Ittde  uncertain,  the  Indians  fuiered  ibem  to  remanv  and 
partly  by  the  acceflion  of  runaway  fiaves  from  Barbadooe» 
prdy  by  the  children  they  had  by  the  Indian  women,  they 
Dflcame  very  numerous  1  fo  that  early  in  the  dghteenih  cen* 
tnry  they  cooftnoned  the  Indians  to  retire  into  the  nortk-vpsft 
port  of  the  ifland.  The  French,  in  hopes  of  gaining  die 
iiandy  weve  induced  in  1719  to  fend  forces  to  aid  tM  ledChar- 
ribs ;  but  thefe  people  rendering  no  affiftance  to  thrir  aUiee^ 
the  blacks  compelled  them  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  Another 
attempt  to  gain  pofieflTion  was  made  by  the  Englifli  in  171)9 
but  with  no  better  fucce&  For  the  next  forty  years,  the 
country  became  a  theatre  of  favage  hoftilities  between  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  red  Charribs,  in  which  tho  latter  were  nsnrly 
extirpated;  but  die  vifiora  adopted  moft  of  tb^CluNribean 
■namwiB  and  quftome^ 
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By  the  peace  of  1763,  the  ifland  became  ^vefted  in  GieiC 
Britain  j  and  the  firft  meafure  of  gbvernment  was  to  difpofe  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  land  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  The  Charribtf 
inftigated  by  the  French,  gave  fome  trouole,  but  were  fubdned, 
and  gave  up  part  of  the  tfinitorj  diey  claimed ;  but  in  17799 
the  ifland  being  invaded  by  the  French,  the  fear  of  thefe  iiv 
temal  enemies  joined  with  other  caufes  in  producing  an  early 
furrender.  It  was  reftored  in  1783,  and  the  pofieffion  of  it 
has  fince  been  uni|(iterrupted. 

The  government  of  St.  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  eight 
(xnall  iflands,  called  Unions  containing  2150  acres  j  Bequia^ 
3700;  Canouanty  l^^^  y  Mu/Hquey  1200;  befides  the  fmaller 
iflands  of  Petit  St.  Vincent^  Petit  Martinique^  MaUlereaUy  and 
BaUefeauy  each  of  which  produces  fome  cotton.  It  is  fome- 
what  remarkable,  that  this  ifland  has  never  in  any  injurious 
degree  been  vifited  by  thofe  violent  tornadoes  or  hurricanes, 
which  have  fo  frequently  devaftated  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
and  fo  often  been  fatal  to  Jamaica. 

•  St.  Vincent's  contains  about  84,000  acres,  which  are  every 
where  well  watered,  but  the  country  is  generally  mountainous 
and  nigged;  the  intermediate  vallies,  however,  are  fertile  in  a 
high  degree,  the  foil  confifting  chiefly  of  a  fine  mould,  cofl> 
pofed  of  fand  and  clay,  well  adapted  for  fugar.  The  extent 
of  couiltry  at  prefent  poflTefled  by  Britifli  fubjefis  is  23,605 
acres,  and  about  as  much  is  fuppofed  to  be  held  by  the  Char- 
ribs.  All  the  remainder  is  thought  to  be  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion or  improvement. 

.  '  The  ifland,  or  rather  the  Britifli  territory  within  it,  is  divided 
into  five  parifhes,  of  which  only  one  was  prpvided  with  a 
cbiirch.  There  is  one  town  called  Kingftwy  the  feat  of 
government,  and  three  villages  that  bear  the  name  of  towns, 
but  are.inconfiderable  hamlets. 

The,  council  confifts .  of  twelve  members,  the  afllembly  of 
Seventeen.  The  governor's  falary  is  two  thoufand  pounds 
fterling;  one  half  of  which  is  raifed  within  the  ifland,  the 
other  hsdf  is  paid  him  out  .of  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain. 

The  inhabitants  are  1280  whites,  1172  free  people  of  co- 
lour, and  27,156  flaves. 


GRENADA. 

•GiiEKADAwas  difcovered  and  named,  by  G)lumbu8  in  his 
third  voyage,  in  1498*  He  found  it  pofTefied  by  a  munerons 
and  warlike  people,  amongft  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  die 
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Spaniards  erer  attempted  to.  force  a  fettlonent.  They  hap- 
pUy  remained  in  peaceful  pbfcuritjr  >  until  16509  when  Du 
l^arquet,  the  French  governor  of  Martinico,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  charge  an  expedition  againft  this  ifland  ;  and,  as  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  achievement  is  written  by  a  pried  named  Du 
Tertre,  barbarity  and  fuperftition  are  emblazoned  in  their 
ftrongefl:  colours.  A  predatory  expedition  againft  a  harmlefs 
racCy  unknown  to  their  invaders,  began  by  the  adminiftratioQ 
of  the  holy  facrament  of  our  Lord's  fupper  to  all  the  indi- 
Tiduals  engaged,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  fcene  of  their 
intended  robbery  and  butchery,  the  crofs  was  fet  up  and  cere- 
monies termed  religious,  but  in  reality  a  mockery  of  religtoi^,' 
were  performed.  Contrary  to  the  wifli  of  the .  French,  tbe 
natives  received  them  with  fo  much  hofpitality  and  kindnefs^ 
that  no  pretence  for  hoftility  xould  be  found.  Du  Parquet 
therefore  contrived,  under  the  femblance  of  prefents,  to  give 
the  natives  fome  knives,  hatchets,  a  few  glafs  be^ds,  and  to 
the  chiefs  two  bottles  of  brandy  ;  and  in  conGderation  of  thi»  . 
trafti,  he  aflerted  that  he  had  fairly  purchafed  the  ifland.  The 
Charribs  denying,  the  ceffion,  furniflied  the  defired  pretext 
for  butchery  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  were  all,  without  dif- 
tin£tion  of  age  or  fex,  favagely  murdered ;  and  the  French 
having  reduced  tlie  ifland  to  a  defart,  it  continued  but.  thinly 
•  peopled  until  conquered  by  Great  Britain  in  17(52.  -It  was 
ceded  to  this  crown  by  the  treaty  of  1763^  and  after  beihg 
tconquered  by  D'Eftaing  in  the  American  war,  was  reftored 

in  1783- 

Grenada  contains  about  80,000  acres  of  land )  of  which 
although  no  lefs  than  72,141  acres  paid  taxes  in  1776,' yet  the 
quantity  actually  cultivated  has  never  exceeded  50,000  acres. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  not  inacceflible 
in  any  part,  and  it  abounds  with  fprings  and  rivulets.  On 
the  whole,  Grenada  appears  to  be  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and 
by  the  variety,  as  well  as  excellence,  of  its  returns,  feems 
adapted  to  every  tropical  produ£):ion. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  fix  parifhes,  St.  George,  St.  Da- 
vid, St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John  ;  and  its 
chief  dependency,  Cariacouy  forms  a  feventh  parifii.  It  is 
only  fiqce  tlie  reftoration  of  Grenada  to  Great  Britain  by  the  , 
peace  of  1783,  that  an  ifland  law  has  been  obtained  for  the 
.<^ftabliihment  of  a  Proteftant  clergy.  This  a£k  pafled  in  1784, 
and  provided  illpends  of  330/.  currency,  and  66L  for'  houfe- 
rent  per  annum,  for  five  clergymen  •,  viz.  one  for  the  town 
;ind  parifii  of  St.  George,  three  for  the  other  five  out^pariflies 
pf  Grenada,  and  one  for  Cariacou.      Befide  thefe  ftipenda, 

there 
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there  «r8  valuabfe  glebe  lands,  which  hid  been  approptisted  to 
the  fttpport  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priefthood,  while  that  was 
the  eftsddiflied  religion. 

The  capital  of  <3renada  is  called  St.  GMrge;  itt  PreBch 
naane  was  Fort  Rayal.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fpacious  bavi  on  die 
weft  or  lee  fide  of  the  iiland,  not  far  from  the  fouth  end  :  it 
poflefles  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  commodious  harbours 
fat  (hipping  in  the  Engliih  Weft  Indies,  which  has  been  lateljr 
fortified  at  a  great  expence.  The  other  towns  are,  properly 
fjpeaking,  inconfiderable  villages  or  hamlets,  generally  firuafed 
at  tiie  bays  or  Oiipping  places  in  the  federal  out-pari(hes. 
Grenada  bias  two  ports  of  entry,  with  feparate  eftabliihments, 
and  diftind  refenoe  officers ;  one  at  St.  George,  the  capital, 
and  one  at  Grenville  Bay,  a  town  or  harbour  on  the  eaft  or 
windward  fide  of  the  ifland. 

The  governor's  (alary  is  3200/.  currency  per  annum,  which 
is  raifed  by  a  poU-tax  on  all  (laves ;  and  it  is  the  pra&ice  in 
Grenada  to  pafs  a  falary  bill  on  the  arrival  of  every  new  go- 
vernor. In  in  cafes  of  abfence  beyond  twelve  months,  the 
iUary  ceafes.  The  council  confifts  of  twelve  members,  and 
the  «ffiesnbly  of  twenty«fiz.  A  freehold  of  fifty  acres  is  a 
^alifitation  to  fit  as  repTe(entative  for  the  pari(he6,  and  a  free- 
hold of  fifty  pounds  houfe-rent  in  St.  George  qualifies  a  r&* 
mfedtative  for  the  town.  An  eftate  of  ten  acres  in  fee,  or 
for  life,  or  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  in  any  of  the  out-town^  gives 
%  TOte  for  the  repre(entatives  of  each  pariib  refpefiively;  and 
a  yearly  rent  of  twenty  pounds  ifluing  out  of  any  fteehoU  or 
Kft  eftate  in  the  town  of  St  George  gives  a  vote  for  the  town. 

The  law  eourts  in  Grenada,  befides  thofe  of  Chancery  and 
Ordinaivy,  are,  firft>  the  Conn  of  Grand  Seffion  of  the  PeteSi 
held  eai^yenr  in  Manth  and  September.  In  Aia  court  Ae 
fitft  perfoD  named  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  prefides, 
who  is  ufualty  the  prefident  or  fenor  m  ooonciL  2dly.  Tbs 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  oonfi(Ung  of  one  chief  and  fotif  !(> 
fiftant  juftices,  whofe  commtifions  are  daring  .pktf are.  The 
chkf^juftice  is  u&ally  appointed  in  England^  a  ptofeiffional 
BSan,  with  a  (alaty  of  6co/.  per  anmim.  The  fbnr  adSfttttt 
juftices  am  ufiially  appointed  by  the  Mvemor  lh»n  among  Ae 
gentlemen  of  the  iflamt,  and  act  without  (alaty*  3dly.  lie 
Court  of  Ezdiequer.  Hie  barons  in  this  court  are  eomrifr 
fidned  in  ike  manner  as  in  die^ourt  of  Comiiiotf  Pleirt. 
4tUy.  llie  Court  of  Adnhalty,  for  ttitd  of  all  pri^e  caufes  ih 
war,  and  revemie  feiaaresin  peaee  or  wiaf :  it  has  one  jttd|e 
end  one  fbnvgate.  Laftlyt  TIm  governor  and  councit  cook 
poma  Court  of  Krro«,  fof  trying  aj^ieals  from  the  Court  Of 
Common  Pleas. 

It 
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It  h^  been  obferredy  that  the  popuhitioti>  both  in  vhite 
neople  and  thofe  of  colour^  was  on  the  decline  in  this  ifland. 
The  whites  were  formerly  1600;  they  are  now  dated  to  be 
800 :  the  free  people  of  colour  are  1600,  and  the  flaves 
32,603. 

The  dependencies  on  Grenada^,  called  the  Grenadines,  are  a 
cluiter  of  fmall  ifland s,  none  of  which  are  entitled  to  notice 
aiLCept  CariacQu.  This  ifle  is  fituated  four  leagues  from  the 
north^end  of  Grenada.  It  contains  6913  acres  of  fertile  and 
.  well  cultivated  land,  producing  about  a  miUion  Ihs*  of  cotton, 
beGdes  corn,  yams^  potatx)es,  and  plantains  for  the  negroes. 
It  has  a  U>wR  called  UiU/hrot^k 


TOBAGO. 

This  iflaody  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  was  called 
Jf^w  VaUbirm.  It  is  about  tea  leagues  to  the  north  of  Trinii* 
dad,  and  forty  fotith  of  Bafbadoes.  Its  length  is  about  thfrtjMwo 
»ile%,  but  icts  breadth  only  about  twelve,  and  its  cxrcomfereiic6 
about  eighty  miles.  The  cUioiate  is  not  fo' hot  as  might  be 
fsfft&^  fo  near  the  equator  (  and  it  is  faid  that  it  lies  out  of 
the  courfe  of  tbofe  hurricanes  that  have  fometimes  proved  fo 
£ital  to  other  iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful  foil,  capable,  of  pvo* 
^ing  fugar,  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that  is  railed  in  the 
YTeft  Xi¥iies^  with  the  additbn  (if  we  may  believe  the  Dotcb) 
cf  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gumcppaL  It  is  well  wmersd 
witb  numetous  Ipriags;  and  its  bays  and  irivers  are  io  cKfpoied 
M  tio  be  very  commodious  for  all  kinds  of  fbipping.  It  feems 
tohate  been  cUefly  pofiefied  by  the  Dutch,  wIk»  obftinaiely 
dk^ftfltflad  thdr  pretenfions  againft  both  England  and  France. 
Sy  the  tireaty  of  AixJanCha^elle,  in  1748^  it  was  declared 
Deuirsl ;  by  that  of  1763^  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain  : 
in  June*  K78i»  H  was  taken  by  the  French ;  cvded  to  them  by 
tlMT  treaty  of  17S3 ;  and  c^tured  by  the  Britiib  in  1793  ;  re- 
ftoQtd^  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  but  being  recaptured  in  1 803, 
uM  definitely  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  This  iflaitd^ 
dbove  all  others  in  the  Weft  Indies  under  the  Bcitifl».crow% 
ftfribu^s,  admits  of  the  moft  impicryement.  It  differs  from 
ffiety  odier*  inafmuch  as  it  is  cultivataUe  throughout,  although 
XMM  lifdf  ia  yet  in  a  ftafe  of  cultivation.  The  foil  is  deep  and 
fiok4  the.  hUls  are  covered  with  woods»  and  rivers  defcending 
fiom  them  i:un  through  every  valley  into  the  fea* 

T^ereis  annexed^lo  it,  near  its  northern  extremity,  a  fmall 
ifle  catted  LkiU  TBiaga. 

Tobago 
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Tobago  is  dated  to  contain  loo^ooo  acres,  of  which  40)0oo 
are  cultivated.  The  population  is  470  white  perfons,  2^oinef 
and  1 7|00o  proprietary  perfons  of  colour. 


TRINIDAD. 

The  account  of  this  ifland  is  derived  entirely  from  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  Treatife  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Refources  of 
the  Britifh  Empire. 

The  ifland  of  Trinidad  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
In  1595  ^^  ^^^  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  in  1676  by 
the  Frencbi  who  plundered  and  left  it.  It  remained  afterwards 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture 
of  feveral  nations,  until  the  year  17979  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  BritiQii  and  was  afterwards  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  this 
I  country  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  180 1.  It  abounds  with 
refources  calculated  to  render  it  a  moft  valuable  colony.  The 
foil  is  rich  in  many  parts.  There  is  an  almoft  endlefs  variety 
of  timber,  fome  ot  which  has  grown  to  an  immenfe  fize  1  and 
much  of  the  wood  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  for 
cabinet  work.  The  ifland  produces  fugar,  rum,  cofiee,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  of  a  fine  quality,  Indian  corn,  and  every  fpecies  of 
ground  provifions  peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  great 
variety  of  fruits.  It  has  a  lake,  compofed  of  a  fubftance  fimi- 
lar  to  pitch,  apparently  poffefling  all  the  properties  of  that 
refin,  which  is  confidered  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
This  fine  ifland  only  requires  an  extenfive  and  induftriout 
white  population  to  render  it  among  the  richeft  and  moft  pro- 
ductive countries  in  the  world ;  fince  every  article  of  fuperidr 
value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  produced  in  tropicd 
climates,  may  be  here  cultivated  to  great  advantage*  Provi- 
fions, equal  to  the  confumption  of  a  very  extenfive  populatioUi 
may  be  raifed  at  much  lefs  labour  than  in  northern  countries, 
and  vaft  herds  of  cattle  may  be  reared  and  fed*  Much  of 
the  timber  might  alfo  be  converted  into  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 

The  jurifprudence  of  this  colony  is  ftill  regulated  by  die 
Spanifh  laws ;  and  the  Governor  and  Council,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  legiflate  for  the  people,  as  far  as  legiflarion  is  ne- 
ceflary.  Indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Britiih  aduk 
population  is  only  76 1|  and  the  foreign  white  inhs^itants  11291 
the  colony  has  not  yet  reached  the  ihatunty  which  maybe 
neceflfary  for  the  introduction  of  the  Britiih  conftitution  and 
laws. 

The 
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The  .produce  of  fugar  and  rum  may  be  increafed  when 
labourers  can  be  procured:  the  inferior  ftaples  of  co&ee, 
cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  ginger,  pimento,  and  the  minor  articles 
of  caftor-oil,  arrow-root,  tamarinds,  dye,  and  ornamental  woods, 
Indian  com  and  Guinea  com,  buck  wheat,  yams,  fweet  po- 
tatoes, plantains,  hogs,  poultry,  and  Guinea  grafs  for  paftur- 
ing  cattle,  might,  in  the  lands  and  woods  of  Trinidad,  be 
largely  produced,  without  any  great  labour.  « 

This  extenfive  and  fine  ifland  has  (hared  in  the  difafters  to 
which  many  other  colonies  have  been  fubjedl.  In  the  year  1 809, 
the  extenfive  town  of  Port  of  Spain  (the  capital  of  the  ifland), 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  was  nearly  deftroy^d  by  a  dreadful  fi^e, 
which  confumed  all  or  mod  of-  the  public,  edifices,  and  re- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.  Toward  their 
relief,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  rebuilding  the  public  edifices. 
Parliament  liberally  granted  50,000/.  fterling,  in  the  years  181 1 
and  1 81 2.  The  town  has  fince  been  rebuilt  with  ftone,  of 
which  the  ifland  fumiflies  abundance,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  fimilar  calamity.  Al- 
though this  valuable  ifland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  yet  it  may  ftill  be  confidered  in  its 
infancy.  The  date  of  this  colony,  in  population  and  agricul- 
ture, &c.  according  to  an  official  return  made  on  the  31  ft  of 
December,  181 1,  by  order  of  the  local  government,  ftood 
thus : — 

White  population  ...  2617 

Free  people  of  colour  -  -     7043 

Indians         -         -        -  -  171^ 

,  *  Negro  labourers  -         -  -  21 143 

Free  Africans  ^       -        -  -       1 1 1 

Inpreafe,  as  by  an  annexed  Table  4(0 

33090 

The  acres  of  land  cultivated  and  granted  are  as  follow  :  in 
sugar,  1 0,790  i  cotton,  1262;  provifions^  572<^>  pafturage, 
9497  •>  granted,  I47>S485  ^^^y  i74>823. 


POSSESSIONS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.    The  Britifh  fettlements  .on  this 

continent  are.Demerary  and  Eflequibb,  Berbice  and  Surinam* 

Vol,  IV.  Y  y  They 
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They  formed  together  what  ufed  to  be  called  Datch  America^ 
or  I)utch  Guiana.  This  territory  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  eaft  by  Cayenne,  fouthby  an  unexplored  conn- 
try  called  Amazonia,  and  weft  by  Oronoko,  a  Spanifli  fettle- 
ment.  It  lies  between  5**  and  7^  north  latitude,  extending 
along  the  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko  river  to  the 
river  Marowyne.  It  is  divided  into  ~  three  diftind  gorem- 
ments,  Surinam,  Berbice,  Eflequibo  and  Demepry ;  die  hft 
being  two  diftrids  which  form  one  government. 

Rivers.  A  number  of  fifte  rivers  pafs  through  this  province  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Efiequibo,  Surinam,  Demerary,  Ber- 
bice, and  Canje.  BJfequibo  is  21  miles  wide  at  its  moulli,  and 
is  more  than  300  miles  in  length.  Surinam  river  is  duee 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  navigable  for  the  largeft 
veflels  twelve  miles,  and  for  fmaller  veflels  fixty  or  feventy  miles 
further.  Its  banks,  quite  to  the  water's  edge,  are  covered  with 
evergreen  mangrove  trees,  which  render  the  profpeAs  very  de^ 
lightful.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  fort  and  two  redoubts, 
but  not  of  any  great  ftrength.  At  fix  miles  up,  the  Common' 
wne  f£ills  into  it,  and  on  the  point  of  land  between  the  two 
rivers  are  the  forts.  Demerary  is  about  two  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  oppofitft  the  fort,  which  is  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river, 
and  about  forty-five  miles  diftant  from  Abary  Creek.  Tn^he 
miles  above  the  fort  it  is  fcarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  its  courfe 
is  from  fouth  to  north*  It  is  navigable  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred .miles  for  veflels  which  can  pafs  the  bar  at  its  month, 
which  is  a  mud  bank)  not  having  above  twenty-four  feet  at  the 
higheft  tides.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Berbice^  otherwife  called 
'  Berieu,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  two  fathoms  deep 
at  its  mouth.  The  land  on  both  fides  is  low  and  woody. 
The-  Canje  is  a  fine  river,  and  navvgable  for  colony  fchoonen 
thirty  miles  up ;  it  tuns  nearly  in  an  eftfterly  diredion  ;  at  the 
head  of  it  are  immenfe  falls  and  catara&s :  about  forty  miles 
below  thefe  is  a  creek,  which  conneAs  itfelf  with  the  Couran- 
tihe,  through  which  overland  difpatches  are  brought  from  Sof 
rinam  to  Berbice  by  the  Indians. 

Climate.  Iii  the  months  of  September,  O^ber  and  No- 
vember, the  climate  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to  ftrangers. 
The  common  difeafes  are  putrid  and  other  fevers,  the  dry 
belly-ache,  and  the  dropfy.  Alan{|the  fea  coaft.d^  water  is 
brackiih  and  unwholefome;  the  air  damp  and  fultry.  The 
thermometer  ranges  from  75  to  90  through  the  year.  One 
hundred  miles  back  from  the  fea  is  quite  a  different  foil,  a 
hilly  country,  a  pure,  dry,  wholefome  air,  where  a  fire  fome- 
times  would  not  be  difagieeaUe.      A  north-eaH  breeze  never 

fails 
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fail^  to  blow  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morniag  through 
the  day,  in  the  hotted  feafons ;  and  as  the  days  and  nights,/ 
throughout  the  year,  are  very  nearly  of  equal  length,  the 
air  can  never  become  extremely  heated,  nor  the  inl^abitants  fo 
greatly  incommoded  by  its  warmth,  as  thofe  who  live  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  equator.  The  feafons  were  formerly 
divided  regularly  into  rainy  and  dry }  but  of  late  years  fo^much 
dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  them,  owing  probably  to 
the  country's  being  more  cleared,  by  which  means  a  free  paf- 
fage  is  opened  for  the  air  and  vapours.  The  water  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers  is  brackiih,  and  unfit  for  ufe  j  and 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  preferve  rain  water,  which  is  un- 
commonly fweet  and  good. 

Natives.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  fettlements  is  thinly 
inhabited  with  the  native  Indians,  a  harmlefs,  friendly  race. 
They  ?ire,  in  general,  fliort  of  ftature,  but  remarkably  >srell 
made,  of  a  light  copper  colour,  ftraight  black  hair,  without 
beards,  high  cheek  bones,  and  broad  ihqulders.  In. their  ears, 
nofes,  and  hair,  the  women  wear  ornaments  of  diver  and 
other  metals,  or  fhining  materials^  Both  m^n  and  women  go 
nak^d.  Their  language  appears  to  be  very  foft.  Th^y  axe 
averfe  to  every  kind  of  labour  j  but  manufa£ture  a  few  articles, 
fuch  as  very  fine  cotton  hammocks,  earthen  water-pot^,  baiket^, 
a  red  or  yellow  dye  called  roucau,  and  fome  other  trifles,  ail 
which  they  bring  to  town  and  exchange  for  fuch  things  a>  they 
ftand  in  need  of.  They  paint  themfelves  red,  and  fome  are  cu--^ 
rioufly  .figured  with  black.  Their  food  confifts  chiefly  of  fifli 
and  crabs,  and  caflTava,  of  which  they  plan^  great  quantities  ;  and 
this  is  almoft  the  only  produce  they  attend  to.  The]^  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  wandering  tribes,  but  their  huts  being 
merely  a  fewx:rofs  fticks,  covered  with  branches,  fo  as  to  defend 
them  from  the  rain  and  fun,  they  frequently  quit  theur  hs^bi'* 
tations,  and  eftablifh  them  elfewhere.  They  do  not  (hun  the 
whites,  and  have  been  ferviceable  againft  the  runway  negio^i;. 

Agriculture.  One  fyftem  of  agriculture  prevails  in  a)l 
parts.  Oil  each  fide  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  fituated  the 
plantations,  containing  from  500  to  2000  acres  each,  in  numr 
ber  about  550  in  the  whole  colony,  producing  fugar,  cofFeq, 
cocoa,  and  cotton.  In  the  forefts  are  found  many  kinds  of 
good  and  durable  timber,  and  fome  woods  for  orn^imental 
purpofes,  particularly  a  kind  of  mahogany,  called  ^opic.^  The 
foil  is  perhaps  as  fertile,  and  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  worId~) 
it  is  generally  a  rich,  fat^  clayev  earth,  Jying  in  fome  places 
above  the  level  of  the  rivers  at  high  water  (wh;ch  rifes  about 
eight  feet),  and  in  moft  places  below  it.  Whenever,  from  a 
continual  courfe  of  cultivation  fon  many  years,  a  piece  of  lan4 
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becomes  impoverifhed  (foY  manure  is  not  known  here),  it  is 
laid  under  water  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  thereby 
regains  its  fertility ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  new  piece  of 
w^dland  is  cleared.  This  country  has  never  experienced  thofe 
dreadful  fcourges  of  the  Weft  Indies,  hurricanes;  and  droughts, 
from  the  lownefs  of  the  lands,  it  has  not  to  fear ;  nor  has  the 
produce  ever  been  deftroyed  by  infefts,  or  by  the  blaft.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fifh,  fome  of  which  are  good ;  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  there  is  plenty  of  turtle.  The  woods 
afford  plenty  of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  a  kind  of  bufialo, 
and  two  fpecies  of  wUd  hogs.  They  are  infefted  with  feveral 
fpecies  of  tigers,  but  with  no  other  deftru£tive  animals. 
The  rivers  are  rendered  unfafe  by  alligators  from  four  to  &- 
ven  feet  long.  Scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  found,  of  a  large 
fize,  and  great  venom ;  and  other  infects  whhout  number, 
fome  of  them  very  daneerous  and  troublefome ;  alfo,  the  tor- 
porific  eel,  the  touch  of  which,  by  means  of  the  bare  band,  or 
any  conductor,  has  the  eSeGt  of  a  ftrong  eleflrical  ihock. 
There  are  ferpents,  of  which  fome  are  venomous,  and  others, 
as  has  been  aflerted  by  many  credible  perfons,  are  from  25  to 
50  feet  long.  In  the  woods  are  the  floth,  monkeys,  and  parrots, 
in  all  their  varieties ;  alfo  fome  birds  of  beautiiful  plumage, 
among  others,  the  flamingo ;  but  few  or  no  finging  birds. 

Thefe  general  particulars  applying  to  all,  only  a  flight  notice 
of  each  government  will  be  neceflary. 

Demerabt  and  Essequibo.  Thefe  form  one  government. 
The  capital,  Stabroeci,  the  political  metropolis,  and  principal 
feat  of  exchange  for  produce,  of  all  the  countries  adjacent  to 
the  Demerary  and  Efl'equibo,  is  (ituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
river  Demerary.  Its  fite  is  low  and  level.  It  has  ^m  obbng 
form,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  a  mile  long. 
The  principal  flireets  are  quite  ftrait,  with  carriage  roads.  The 
middle  ftreet,  leading  from  the  King's  ftelling,  is  paved  with 
bricks,  and  has  lamos  on  each  fide ;  another  public  ftelling,  or 
wharf  (befide  feveral  that  ar«  private),  is  kept  purpofely  in  or- 
der for  landing  and  (hipping  goods.  A  navigable  canal  on  each 
fide  of  the  town,  which  fills  and  empties  with  the  tide,  aflbrds 
the  fame  convenience  to  thofe  houfes  which  are  not  fituated 
near  tlie  water  fide.  There  are  no  taverns  or  lodging-houfes, 
but  the  merchants  receive,  with  great  bofpitality,  ftrangers 
who  come  to  them  properly  recommended.  The  building  <^ 
this  town  was  begun  in  1774. 

The  firft  fettlement  on  the  banks  of  Eflequxbo  was  formed  in 
1698,  but,  owing  to  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  fea  -was  too  low  and  fwampy  for  cultivation,  it  was 
commenced  on  the  higher  land,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from 

the 
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the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a  fpot  where  the  foil  was  by  no 
mesons  fo  favourably.  The  land  was  granted  gratis,  under  ex- 
prefs  (tipulations  that  a  certain  portion  fhould  be  under  cul- 
tivation in  a  given  time,  with  the  farther  inducement  of  a 
larger  grant,  fliould  the  terms'of  the  firft  have  been  compKed 
wim  I  and,  as  a  punifhment  for  non-compliance,  a'  fine  was-  to 
be  levied,  which,  if  not  paid,  the  lands  and  improvements 
were  to  be  fold.  A  governor  was  appointed,  and  a  conditional 
code  of  laws  given  by  the  Weft  India  Company  of  Holland, 
fubje£l  to .  the  approbation  of  the  States  General.  So  little 
progrefs,  however,  was  then  made  in  th^  improvement  of  the  ' 
colonies,  that,  in  the  American  war,  they  were  taken  by  an 
Engliih  privateer,  and  recaptured  by  a  French  corvette.  At 
the  peace,  in  1783,  they  returned  into  the  pofiei&on  of  the 
Dutch;  they  were  captured  in  1796,  and  remained  in  the 
bands  of  the  Englifli,  until  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens; 
on  the  renewal  of  hoftilities,  they  were  again  conquered  ;  and 
at  the  general  pacification,  in  1814,  were  finally  furrehdered  to 
Great  Britain,  and  moft  reafonably  fo,  for  long  pofleOion, 
connexion,  and  the  inveftment  of  capital,  had  rendered  them 
JFar  more  Englifii  than  Dutch.  ' 

The  prefent  population  is  ftated  to  be  4,000  whites;  2,500^ 
free  perfons  of  colour,  and  70,000  flaves. 

BsBBiCE*  Berbice,  according  to  the  ancient  limits,  is 
bounded  on  the  eafl:  by  the  Devil's  Creek,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Abary  Creek,  which  feparates  that  colony  from  Demerary* 
The  river  Berbice  is  {hallow,  but  broad;  nearly  a  hundred 
plantations  have  been  formed  on  its  banks.  The  chief  produce 
is  fugar,  but  it  alfo  fupplies  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and 
a  dying  ftufF  called  roucau.  The  goods  carried  thither  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  traded  with  in  the  reft  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
Dutch  laid  the  foundations  of  this  colony  in  the  beginning  of 
the  leventeenth  century.  About  the  year  1626,  one  Van 
Peere,  of  Flufhing,  began  to  fend  (hips,  which  carried  out 
Eniopeans,  who  ftaid  there  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  col- 
lect produce.  By  the  year  1690,  the  colony  was  fo  far  in- 
creafed,  that  the  French,  who  made  a  hoftile  landings  could 
levy  a  contribution  of  20,000  florins.  This  fettlement  was 
comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  Weft  India  Com- 
pany ;  but,  in  1678,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  family 
of  Van  Peere,  who  were  in  hGt  the  founders  and  proprietors^ 
by  which  it  was  granted  to  them  as  a  perpetual  and  hereditary 
fief.  This  grant  was  confirmed  in  1703,  and  was  refpeCied 
until  17 1 2,  when  a  flotilla  of  French  privateers,  under  the 
command  of  one  Caflard,  went  to  attack  the  fettteltaent  Barbn 
Mouars  commanded  the  troops  who  were  landecL  antt^ho 
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agreed  for  a  contribution  of  300^000  florins ;  which  was 
eventually  difcharged  by  the  houfe  of  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.,  in 
confideration  of  the  cei&on  of  three-fourths  of  the  concern, 
by  the  family  of  Van  Peere. ,  Under  this  company,  the  colony 
was  cultivated  with  vigour  and  fuccefs.  In  Holland,  its 
afiairs  were  adminiftered  by  feven  direflors,  chofen  by,  and 
from  among  the  (hare-holders.  They  received  a  yearly  falary 
of  200  florins  ;  and  gave  in  their  accounts  to  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  proprietors,  who  named  auditors. 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  fea  being  very  low  and  marihy,  the 
firft  fettlers  of  this  colony  went  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  where 
they  built  a  town  and  fortrefs,  called  Zelandica.  As  popula- 
tion began  to  increafe,  and  cultivation  extended,  the  inconve- 
nience 6i  being  fo  far  from  the  river's  mouth,  prefented  itfelf 
in  various  forms)  and  with  a  view  of  inducing  veflels  from 

^  Europe,  with  cargoes  for  Berbice,  to  anchor  direftly  in  the 
driver,  inftead  of  going  to  Demerary,  the  feat  of  government 
was  removed  within  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to 

Nf%v  Amfierdamy  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  town, 
built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Canje  river,  running  in  that  dire&ion 
up  the  banks  of  the  Berbice  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  the  houfes 
facing  the  water.  The  Dutch,  in  laying  out  this  town,  paid 
every  attention  to  health  and  convenience;  each  allotment  ap- 
pears an  ifland  within  itfelf ;  the  ditches,  or  trenches,  round 
the  houfes,  fill  and  empty  themfelves  every  tide,  by  which 
means  all  filth  or  dirt  is  carried  off  before  it  has  time  to 
ilagnate,  or  occafion  unhealthy  efile<Els.  Each  lot  is  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  feparated,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the 
adjoining  one ;  which  not  .only  leaves  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  but  allows  to  every  houfe  a  kitchen-garden,  producing 
vegetables  fuflScient  for  the  family.  The  houfes  are  difierent 
from  thofe  of  Stabroeck,  in  this  refpeft ;  they  are  not  more 
than  a  (lory  and  a  half  high,  very  long  and  narrow,  with  gal- 
leries on  either  fide  for  the  purpofe  of  walking  and  fmoking  in 
the  (hade.  They  are  moftly  covered  with  troolie  and  plantain 
leaves,  a  fpecies  of  thatch,  in  preference  to  fhingles,  as  being 
confidered  fo  much  cooler  \  but  the  quantity  of  vermin  and  in- 
fe£ts  which  they  harbour  does  hot'  permit  Engli(hmen  to  ufe 
this  -covering,  and  their  houfes  in  New  Amfterdam  may  be 
diftinguiflied  by  being  ihingled.  The  government-houfe  and 
attached, buildings  are  laid  out  in  a  fplendid  manner  \  they  are 
of  brick,  and  built  in  the  European'  ftyle.     The  ofiBces  of  the 

\fifcal,  receiver,  and  fecretary,  are  fituated  behind  the  govern- 
ment-houfe, and  built  of  brick.  The  fortifications  are  of  no 
great  import ;  Fort  St.  Andrew,  and  a  fmall  battery,  guard  the 
entrance  bf  the  river  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  York  redoubt  on 
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the  pppofite  bank.     There  are  tw.o  entrances  ii>to  the  river,  one. 
on  each  fide  of  Crab  Ifland,  which  is  referved  by  the  colonial 

Soremment  for  ere£ling  a  fort,  that  will  coippletely  command 
lie  paflage  into  the  river,  and,  being  an  ifland,  wUl  be  more 
eafily  and  better  defended  than  the  prefent  fort.  Crab  Ifland 
is  aoout  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  might  be  made  a  very 
defenfible  poft ;  but  that  would  not  avail  much,  as  the  fate  of 
Demerary  will  always  eovem  that  of  Berbice,  as  troops  from 
the  former  can  at  all  times  overrun  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
venient ferries,  at  all  the  creeks  and  rivers,  would. facilitate 
the  paffage  of  horfes  and  carriages. 

The  free  population  is  ftated  to  be,  whites  1000;  people  of 
colour,  600 ;  the  ilaves  are  25,000. 

Surinam.  This  colony  was  firil  poflefled  by  the  French  as 
early  as  the  year  "16^0 f  or  1640,  and  was  abandoned  by  them  on 
account  of  its  unhealthy  climate.  In  1650  it  was  taken  up  by 
fome  Englifhmen,  and  in  1662  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  About  this  time,  it  was  confiderably  augmented 
by  the  fettlement  of  a  number  of  Jews,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Cayenne  and  the  Brazils,  whofe  defcendants  (with  other 
Jews)  compofe  at  prefent  one  half  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  and  are  allowed  great  privileges.  In  1667  it  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Englifli  having  got  pofieffion, 
about  the  fame  time,  of  the  then  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
each  party  retained  its  conqueft.  Mod  of  the  Englifh  planters 
retired  to  Jamaica,  leaving  their  ilaves  behind  them,  whofe 
language  is  ftill  Engliih,  but  fo  corruptedj  as  not  at  firft  to  be 
underftood  by  an  Englifliman. 

Paramaribo^  the  chief  town,  fuppofed  to  be  named  from 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  governor  of  the  fettlement.  in  the 
tune  of  Charles  the  Second,  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes, 
on  the  bank  of  Surinam  river,  in  a  pleafant  but  unhealthy 
fituarion.  The  houfes  are  of  wood,  tolerably  convenient, 
ere£led  on  foundations  of  European  l»icks.  Ifs  port  is  five 
leagues  from  the  iiea,  and  has  every  convenience*  It  is  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  ihips  from  the  mother*  country,  which 
come  to  receive  the  produce  of  the  colony.  The  riv^r  Su- 
rinam is  guarded  by  a  fort  and  two  redoubts  at  th^  entrance, 
and  a  fort  at  Paramaribo,  but  none  of  them  of  any  ftrength* 

Surinam  is  peopled  by  3186  whites ;  2889  free  perfons  o( 
colour  I  and  60,000  flaves. 

As  ibt  population  of  all  thefe  colonies  is  for  the  moft  part 
Dutch,  their  intercourfe  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
is  to  a  certain  degree  permitted,  under  regularions  defined  by 
the  ftatute  c6  Geo.  III.  Cipi. 

Of  the  niture  importance  of  thefe  pofieffions,  k  is  impo£- 
Yy4  fible 
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fible  to  fpeak  with  certamty ;  but  if  the  cbkmicatioa  were 
yigoroai^y  purfued,  it  muft  be  immenfe,  as  the  number  of  acres 
alTea4y  in  cultivation  is  ftated  1^  19500,000,  and  the  qoantttj 
which  mi^t  be  fo  exceeds  calcubtion. 


FALKLAND'S  ISLANDS. 

NiAR  the  Ibuthern  extremity  of  this  continent  are  placed 
thefe  defpicablc,  uninhabited,  unprodudive  rocks,  wordiy  of 
notice  only  becaufe  they  had,  in  the  year  1770,  nearly  occa* 
(ioned  a  war  between  this  country  and  Spain  ;  and  enumerated 
here  only  becaufe  the  Britifli  government,  when  they  were 
evacuated,  thought  it  worth  while  to  retain  a  title  to  them, 
which  they  perpetuated  by  fetting  up  an  infcription  on  a  metal 
plate. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  eaftern  part  of  New  Holland,  diC- 
covered  in  1770  by  Captain  Cook,  who  failed  along  the  coaft, 
a  courfe,  if  laid  down  in  a  ftraight  line,  of  no  lefs  than  27 
degrees  of  latitude,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  miles.    Some 
-  fuppofe  that  the  extenfive  region  called  New  Holland,  when 
more  thoroughly  inveftigated,  .will  be  found  to  confift  of  two^ 
three,  or  more  Vaft  iflands,  interfered  by  narrow  feas.    How- 
ever this  be,  the  moft  recent  and  authentic  charts  indicate  New 
Holland  as  a  country  fully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  con- 
tinent.   The  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  43  degrees  of 
longitude,  in  the  medial  latitude  of  25^}  that  is,  about  2340 
geographical  miles,  or  2730  Britifh.     The  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  extends  from  1 1*  to  39^  ;  being  28  degrees,  1680  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  i960  Britifli.     Europe,  the  fmalleft  <rf  the 
ancient  continents,  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  3300  Britifli  miles 
in  its  ntmoft  length,  and  its  greatefl;  breadth  2350:  fo  that 
Mr.  Pennant  rather  exaggerates  when  he  aflimilates  the  fize  of 
Europe  and  Notafia ;  the  latter  being  a  quarter  lefs  thanrthe 
former.    But  the  proximity  of  fo  many  large  iflands  recom- 
nenfes  this  defe&  $  and  the  whole  of  Auftralafia  will  probably 
be  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  European  continent.    The  dis- 
covery of  this  territory  feems  not  to  belong  ftri&ly  to  modem 
navigators,  fince  it  is  laid  down,  although  not  defined,  in  a 
very  old  map,  executed  by  John  Rotz  in  1542.*  It  is  probable, 
therefore^  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portueuefe  had  found  the  - 
northern  parts  of  New  Holbnd  moire  than  a  century  before 
the  pretended  Dutch  difcoveriesj  but  neither  can  interfere 
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with  the  (Ufoorery  of  the  fouth-eaft  part   by  the  immortal 
Cobk.    This  illuftrious  navigator  had  carefully  examined, the 
coaft,  and  juftly  deeming  it  of  great  importance,  took  poffeffion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  1770.     On 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  it  being  difficult  to  feleft  a 
proper  place  of  tranfportation  for  criminals  fentenced  to  that 
puniihment,  this  new  territory  was  fixed  on  in  1786 ;  and  the 
firft  (hip  failed  from  Spithead  on  the  30tli  of  January,  1787,  ani 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  following  year. 
Botany  Bay  being  fonnd  to  be  a  lefs  advantageous  ftation  than 
was  expeaed,   and  no  fpot  there  appearing  proper  for  the 
colony,  Governor  Phillip  transferred  it  to  another  excellent 
inlet,  about  twelve  miles  further  to  the  north,  called  Port 
Jackfon ;  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which,  at  a  fpot  called  Sydney 
Cove,  this  fettlement  is  now  fixed.     Port' Jackfon  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  harbours  in  the  world,  extending  about  fourteen  miles 
in  length,  with  numerous  creeks  or  coves.     This  new  colony 
experienced  confiderable  difficulties  in  procuring  fubfiftenve ; 
and  the  expence  of  conveying  and  maintaining  the  inhabitants 
was  confidered  as  too  great  for  the  objefl.     But  men,  of  more 
extenfive  and  philofophical  views,  beheld  with  complacence 
the  defign  of  transferring  the  Englifh  race  and  name  to  fnch  a 
diftant  and  important  region  of  the  globe  ;'  they  viewed  it  as  an 
enterprife  which  might  fupply  new  obje^^s  to  commerce  and 
fcience,  and,  in  time,  prefent  as  it  were  a  new  country,  of  rifing 
knowledge  and  civilization,  in  the  midft  of  a  4)enighted  and 
favage  region  of  the  globe.    Nor  were  hopes  of  ambition  and 
glory  undelighted  widi  this  new  difiiifion  of  the  great  and  fur- 
prifing  people  of  a  remote  European  ifle,  in  the  moft  diftant 
extremities  of  the  navigable  ocean. 

The  perfons  who  went  out  with  Governor  Phillip  confifted 
of  800  convi£is,  and  a  portion  of  marines :  with  thefe  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  fettlement,  which  continued 
'gradually  to  improve  under  his  government,  until  the  clofe  of 
the  year  1792.  Numberlefs  obftrudiions  exifted,  during  this 
early  period,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  colony  ;  amongft  the 
principal  of  whi'ch  may  be  remarked:  ist,  the  difcordant  ma- 
terials of  which  the  fettlement  was  to  be  conftru£l;ed ;  adly, 
the  difputes  with  the  natives;  and,  3dly,the occafional  prefiure 
of  want,  which,  for  a  longtime,  was  unavoidable,  on  account' 
of  the  remotenefs  of  the  colony  from  Europe.  The  continual' 
diforders  amongft  the  convi£is,  which  no  lenity  could  aflfuage, 
no  feverity  effeSually  check,  were  injurious  to  the  profperity 
of  the  colony,  whofe  true  interefts  required  a  combination  of 
reciprocal  confidence  and  mutual  exertion.  It  was  not  to.  the 
commiffion  of  depredations  upon  each  other  that  the  reftlefs 

and 
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and  diflioneft  difpoGtions  of  the  convi&s  confined  theiiifelirea  ^ 
even  the  poor  and  miferable  natives  were  made  the  dupes  of  a 
fyftem  of  knavery  which  they  could  not  penetrate  ;  and  Am 
fpears,  their  fhields,  their  canoes,  and  their  perfons,  were 
Z&qually  expofed  to  ihe  violence  of  the  new  fettlers.  It  was 
eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  fuch  condud  :  the  nativee 
at  firft  difcovcred  fymptoms  of  juftifiable  referve ;  they  fab- 
fequently  adopted  mcafures  of  an  hbftile  complexion,  and  feveral 
unfortunate  conviAs  were  found  murdered  in  the  woods.  In 
vain  did  the  governor  iflue  order  after  order,  and  proclamation 
after  proclamation ;  infults  ftill'  continued  to  be  oflered  to  the 
natiires,  and  fuch  ads  of  retaliation  enfued  as  circumftances 
would  allow.  Governor  Phillip  himfelf  was  wounded  by  a 
fpear,  which  one  of  the  favages  threw  at  him,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  momentary  apprehenfion.  Scarcity,  while  it  could 
not  be  cffe&nMj  removed,  produced  the  moft  pernicious 
effects ;  it  relaxed  the  finews  of  induftry,  where  it  did  exift, 
o/ftrengthened  the  pretexts  of  indolence  :  when  men  were  re^ 
duced  from  a  plentiful  allowance  to  a  weekly  ration,  which 
fcarcely  fufficed  to  preferve  exiftence ;  when  the  ftore-houfes 
were  almoft  empty  of  proviCons,  and  the  boundlefs  ocean  pre- 
fented  no  objed^  of  relief,  and  when  the  bufy  mind  painted  to 
itfelf  the  dangers  infeparable  from  the  length  of  the  voyage 
which  might  delay  or  prevent  the  arrival  of  fuccours,  the  in- 
clination to  laborious  exertion  became  entirely  fufpended; 
the  progrefs  of  the  fettlement  toward  maturity  was  neoeflarilf 
retarded,  and  the  operations  which  proceeded,  at  thefe  periods 
of  gerferal  debility,  moved  with  difcouraging  flownefs  and 
languor.  Yet,  even  under  thefe  difadvantages,  the  fettlement 
had  been  fcarcely  eftablifhed  four  years,  before  two  towns  jvere 
formed,  and  feveral  foeial  inftitutions  fhewedpromifes  of  future 
maturity. 
/  Governor  Phillip  failed  to. England,  on  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  Grofe  fucceeded  to  the 
government ;  and  during  his  period,  the  improvements  in  the 
fettlement  aflumed  a  more  decifive  and  favourable  afped.  The 
fettlers  were  now  enabled  to  fell  com  to  the  pubUc  ftores, 
which  the  commiflary  received  diredions  to  purchafe,  at  a  given 
price :  paflage-boats  were  licenfed  and  eftablifhed  between  the 
towns  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta ;  and  the  number  of  fettlers 
rapidly  increafed.  On  the  15th  of  December^  I794>  Lknte- 
nant-Govemor  Grofe  left  the  colony  for  England,  and  Captam 
Paterfon,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corp^,  a^umed  the  govern- 
ment, until  the'  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter,  who  came  out  in 
the  Reliance,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1795. 

One  of  the  firft  afis  oi  the  new  governor  was  the  eftablifli- 
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ment  of  a  printing  prefs ;  the  advantages  of  which  foon  be- 
came obvious^  in  the  more  ready  communication  of  all  orders, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  fettlement. 

The  bulls  and  cows  which  had  been  originally  brought  over 
to  the  new  continent^  had,  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  their  keeper,, 
been  fuffered  to  ftray  into  the  woods,  and  all  fearch  after  them 
had  proved  ineffedlual  until  this  period,  when  a  fine  and  nu- 
merous herd  of  wild  cattle  was  dlfcovered  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  was  evidently  the  progeny  of  the  animals 
which  had  been  fo  long  loft  to  the  colony.  The  protection  of 
this  wild  herd,  and  its  increafe,  became  a  matter  of  public  in- 
tereft,  fince  it  would  ferve  as  a  valuable  refource,  in  cafe  of 
neceffity  5  and  meafures  were  accordingly  adopted,  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  on  that  liberty  which  it  had  preferved  above 
feven  years.  , 

In  the  commencement  of  1796,  a  play-houfe  was  opened  at 
Sydney,  under  the  fan£tion  of  the  governor.  Toward  the  clofe 
01  the  fame  year,  the  houfes  in  Sydney  and  Paramatta  were 
numbered,  and  divided  into  portions,  each  of  which  was  placed 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  a  principal  inhabitant.  The 
county  of  Cumberland  was  afleiTed,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
for  the'ere£lion  of  a  county  gaol.  A  town  clock  was  alfo  fet 
up  in  Sydney,  an  accommodation  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known. The  natives  had  been,  of  late  years,  perfectly  rec^n- 
cUed  to  dieir  new  countrymen ;  and  although  their  attachment 
to  their  accuftomed  habits  and  fituations  made  them  abftain 
from  taking  up  new  refidences,  and  from  mixing  indifcrinu- 
xiately  with  the  Europeans,  they  had  become  comparatively 
focial,  and  commenced  an  intercourfe  which  was  calculated  to 
rivet.the  prolperity  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  conviAs  had 
reformed  their  lives ;  and,  inftead  of  being  examples  of  de- 
pravity, had  turned  to  habits  of  induftry,  and  endeavoured  to 
benefit  fociety ;  while  the  apprehenfions  of  famine  had  been 
difpelled  by  agricultural  improvements  :  the  ftock  had  increafed 
wonderfully,  the  granaries  and  ftorehoufes  were  amply  fupplied. 
The  peace  of  the  colony  was  threatened,  however,  in  1800,  by 
the  feditious  conduct  of  a  number  of  Irifii  conviAs  who  had 
recently  arrived.  They  had  aflembled  frequently  j  and  a  Roman 
CathoUc  prieft,  named  Harold,  who  was  discovered  to  be  one 
of  the  inftigators  and  originators  of  the  fcheme  of  infurreAion^ 
was  taken  into  cuftody.  Voluntary  afibciations  ;wrere  embodied^ 
and  every  meafure  of  prudent  precaution  was  promptly  adopt- 
ed. In  September,  1800,  Governor  Hunter  quitted  the  colony, 
having  exercifed  the  fun^ions  of  government  five  years ;  during 
which  his  attention  to  the  interefts  of  the  fettlement  was  unre- 
mitted, and  his  humanity  and  dondefcenfioil  rendered  him  in- 
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eftimablv  dear  to  every  one.  The  prudence^  judgment^  and 
care  with  which  he  had  conducted  himfelf,  will  be  effeflually 
(hown  hj  the  comparative  ftatement  of  the  condition  of  the 
colony  at,  the  periods  of  his  arrival  and  departure. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  I795»  the  public  and  private  ftock 
of  the  colony  confided  of  57  horfes  and  mares>  10 1  cows  and 
.cow-calves,  74  bulls  and  bull-calves,  52  oxen,  1531  fheep, 
1427  goats,  and  1869  hogs  \  and  the  poultry  was  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  total  of  the  land  in  cultivation  amounted  to 
5419  acres;  hut  that  which  was  fown  was  fomewhat  below 
3000  acres.  At  this  period  the  ftorehoufes  were  exhaufted  fo 
completely,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter,  there  were 
no  fait  provifions  left,  and  the  allowance  of  other  food  was 
much  reduced.  At  the  period  of  his  departure,  the  live  llocky 
in  the  public  and  private  pofleffion,  amounted  to  60  horfes^  143 
mares;  332.  bulls  and  oxen,  712  cows;  2031  male  iheep, 
•4093.  females;  727  male  goats,  1455  females;  4017  hogs* 
•The  quantity  of  land  fown  with  wheat  was  4666  acres,  of  In- 
dian com  2930,  and  of  barley  82  a(;re6.  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Norfolk  Ifland,  the  numbers  of  the  colony  had  been  fwoUen 
to  the  amount  of  6000 ;  and  the  general  profperity  appeared 
.rapidly  increafing. 

.  On  the  (ecei&oh  of  Governor  Hunter,  the  government  de- 
volved  on  Governor  King.  Soon  after  his  acceCBon,  a  quantity 
of  copper  coin  was  received  from  Englaud  and  put  into  circo^ 
lation.  The  profperity  of  the  colony  continued  progreiEvey 
although  not  without  fluctuation,  and  occafional  intemiptiofi 
horn  the  injuries  of  nature.  Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  an 
.earthquake,  frequent  inundations  of  the  Hawkesbury  river,  and 
thunder  and  hail-ftorms  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  peculiarly  vio- 
lent and  deftrufiiive. 

Early  in  1804,  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony  experienced 
rfome  interruption.  Since  the  introdudbn  of  the  Iriih,  di£- 
content  had  taken  root;  the  moft  unprincipled  of  the  convids, 
.who  were  tranfported  for  fedition,  cherifhing  the  principles  d 
their  new  companions,  only  waited  for  the  maturity  of  thai 
designs  to  commence  the  execution  of  fchemes  which  involved 
the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  the  whole  colony.  The  opera- 
tions of  thefe  difafie£^ed  perfons  had  been  condu£led  widi 
fuch  fecrecy,  that  fufpicion  was  bafiled  until  the  4th  of  March 
in  this  year,  when  an  infurre£lion  broke  out  at  Caftle  Hill, 
a  fettlement  between  Paramatta  and  Hawkefbury;  and  the 
^  infurgents  expreffed  their  determination  to  emancipate  them- 
felves,  or  periih  in  the  ftru^le.  Information  of  the  extent  and 
alarming  appearance  of  this  mutiny  having  reached  the^go* 
vemor,  it  was  deemed  neceflary,  on  the  folk>wing  day,  to  pro- 
claim 
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claim  maitial  law;  and  'a  party  of  the  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Johnfton^  was  dire£ted 
to  purfue  the  rebels.  After  a  long  march,  the  militarv  detach-' 
ment  came  up  with  them  near  the  Ponds,  about  naif  wi&y 
between  Paramatta  and  Hawkefbury,  and  after  a  fhort  parley 
the  colonel  found  it  neceflary  to  fire ;  and  having  killed  feveral, 
and  made  prifoners  of  the  principals  who  furyived,  the  remainder 
made  a  rapid  retreat.  Ten  of  the  leaders  of  this  infurredion, 
whq  had  been  obferved  as  particularly  confpicuous  and  zealous 
in  their  endeavours  to  feduce  the  reft,  were  tried  on  the  8th  of 
March,  and  convified.  Three  were  executed  on  the  fame 
evening  at  Paramatta,  two  on' the  following  day  at  Sydney,  and 
three  at  Caftle  Hill ;  the  other  two  were  refpited,  and,  favour- 
able circumftances  appearing,  finally  pardoned.  On  the  ptb, 
martial  law  was  repealed.  This  little  narrative  afluroes  a  fort 
of  importance,  as  it  commemorates  the  firft  warlike:operation 
in  New  South  Wales. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1806,  when  Governor  King  was 
fucceeded  by  Governor  Bligh,  tlie  colonv  was  in  a  ftate  of 
growing  profperity  $  although  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  was 
confiderably  retarded  by  frequent  overflowings  of  the  Hawkef* 
bury,  whicn  never  failed  to  produce  extenfive  injury  to  the 
fettlers  on  its  banks.  Some  unfortunate  diflFerences  oetweeh 
Governor  Bligh  and  feveral  of  the  principal  Settlers  arpfe  to 
fuch  a  height,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  an  infurre&ion  and  all 
Its  dreadful  confequences,  his  perfon  was  feized,  and  he  was, 
for  a  time,  imprifoned ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnfton  being  ob- 
liged to  take  upon  him  the  duties  of  government  until.  His 
Majefty's  pleafure  ihould  be  known.  Governor  Bligh,  who 
had  been  allowed .  to  go  on  board  a  veQel  of  the  royal  navy, 
under  a  folemn  engagement  to  return  direAly  to  England, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  on  the  coaft  until  orders  came 
from  home,  by  which  he  was,  for  form's  fake,  reinftated  in 
the  governmenit,  but  immediately  fuperfeded  by  Colonel  Mac- 
quarrie. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  progrefs  of  this  interefting  colony, 
derived  principally  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  David  Dickin- 
fon  Mann ;  who,  after  many  years  refidence,  and  ferving  in 
feveral  public  ftations,  publiflied  his  account  of  New  South 
Wales  in  181 1.  At  diat  time,  according  to  the  laft  mufter 
taken  by  him  officially,  the  land  in  cultivation  was  6887 
acres  of  wheat,  3390  01  maize,  535  of  barley,  93  of  oats,  100 
of  peas  &nd  beans,  301  of  potatoes,  13  of  turnips,  546  of 
orchard  and  garden,  and  3$  of  flax,  hemp,  and  hops.  The 
ftock  confided  of  411  male  horfes,  529  female  ditto;  118 
bulls,  5115  oows,  3771  oxen)  10,807  male, aii&  22,451  female 
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flieep ;  936  mak,  and  2O39  female  goata ;  and  98^0  male,  and 
9548  female  pigs* 

About  the  fame  time  it  appears  that  the  number  .of  inha- 
bitants was  as  follows  :  — 

Sydney  diftria  -               -             -  61  j8 

Paramatta  ...  1807 

Hawkefbury  -          -         -         -  2389 

Newcaftle        -  -         -        -  100 


Total     10454 


Of  thefe  $513  are  men,  aaao  women,  and  2721  children; 
and  of  thefe  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  were  convicts.  The 
troops  were  in  number  iioo,  and  the  remainder  free  perfons. 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  fettlements  of  Pwrt  Ddrjm^  and 
Hobarfs  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  about  five  degrees 
fouth  of  Sydney,  containing  1321  inhabitants  :  and  at  the  date 
of  the  laft  return,  r77  were  living  in  Norfolk  Illand ;  but  oxders 
had  been  fent  out  for  its  total  abandonment. 
.  The  prices  of  pipvifions  at  the  fame  period  will  ferre  to  (hew 
what  neceflaries  and  luxuries  of  life  are  found  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  procuring  them.  It  ihould 
be  pr^ifed,  tluit  the  yearly  wages  for  fenra»ts,  withboani^  are 
ten  pounds ;  weekly  ditto,  with  provifions,  fix  iliillingtf ;  dali]^ 
wages,  with  board,  one  (hilling ;  and  daily  wages,  without  boaid^ 
two  (hillings  and  fixpence. 

Prices  of  Provisions.  Wheat,  twelve  (hillings  per  buihel ; 
maize,  five  (hillings ;  barley,  five  fliiUings ;  oats,  four  (hilliags 
and  fixpence ;  potatoes,  ten  (hillings  per  cwt. ;  turnips,  four- 
pence  per  bunch  ;  carrots,  fixpence  pier  bunch ;  cabbages,  three* 
pence  each  j  lemons,  fixpence  per  dozen ;  peaches,  two-pence 
per  dozen;  apples,  two  (hillings  per  dozen;  pears,  three  Ihillii^ 
per  dozen;  ftrawberries,  one  (hilling  per  quarts  quinces^  two 
(hillings  per  dozen ;  water-melons,  nine-pence  each ;  muft  and 
other  melons,  one  (hilling  each;  apricots,  one  (hilling  per  dozen  ; 
mulberries^one  (hilling  per  quart ;  Cape  goofeberries,  eight-pence 
per  quart ;  native  currants,  eight-pence  per  quart ;  oranges^  rafp- 
berries,  grapes,  plums,  almonds,  pomegranates,  Iimes,(haddocks» 
citrons,  pine-apples,  nedarines,  and  guavas,  were  at  variable 
prices  in  proportion  to  their  plenty  or  fcarcity ;  cucumbers,  one 
penny  each ;  mu(hrooms,  eight-pence  per  quart ;  French  beansi, 
four-pence  per  quart ;  onions,  twenty  (hijlings  per  cwt. ;  peas^ 
one  (hilling  per  quart ;  beans,  nine-pence  per  quart ;  afparagus, 
two  (hillings  per  hundred ;  artichokes,  fixpence  each  ;  fpinage, 
one  (hilling  per  di(h;  pumpkins,  fixpence  each;  cauliflowers» 
fixpence  eadi ;  brocoli,  fixpence  per  di(h ;  figs,  three-pence 
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per  dozen;  beet-root^  lettuces,  radifhes,  fallad.of  all  kinds, 
horfe»radi(h,  famphire,  water-ciefles,  celery,  endive,  and  herbs 
of  every  defcription,  were  extremely  plentiful,  and  to  be  pur- 
chafed  at  reafonable  rates. 

Animal  food  was  to  be  procured  at  the  following  prices : 
beef,  11^2^'  P^i"  pound;  mutton,  is*  31/.  per  pound;  pork, 
IS.  per  pound ;  lamb,  is.  3^.  per  pound ;  kangaroo,  Bd.  per 
pound ;  (the  flefli  of  diis  animal  is  fomewhat  fimilar  in  tafte  to 
Engliih  beef,  but  rather  inferior,  owing  to  the  want  of  fat) ; 
goat  mutton,  is.  per  pound;  turkeys,  10/.  each;  ducks,  4/. 
each ;  Mufcovy  ducks^  5/.  each ;  fowls,  2s.  6d.  each ;  wild 
ducks,  2x.  each;  teal,  is.  ^d.  each;  mbbits,  4/.  each;  roaft-  ^ 
ing  pigs,  5/.  each  ;  pigeons,  is.  3 J*  each;  kids,  5/.  each;  eggs, 
is.  6d.  per  dozen ;  butter,  6s.  per  pound  ;  milk,  is.  per  quart ; 
cheefe,  zr.  6d.  pet  pound ;  oyfters,  vs.  per  quart ;  and  lobfters, 
I/,  each. 

Fifli  of  every  defcription  are  exceedingly  numerous,  very 
good,  land  at  moderate  prices. 

The  following  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  full  weekly  ration, 
which  is  iflued  from  the  ftores  whenever  there  is  a  fufficiency 
without  a  profpeA  of  want,  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  employ 
of  government :  feven  pounds  of  falt-beef,  or  four  pounds  of 
falt-pork ;  eight  pounds  of  flour  or  meat^  or  an  addition  of  a  ^ 
quartet  of  a  pound  of  wheat  to  each  pound  ~  if  it  cannot  be 
|fh>und;  pe&s  or  other  pulfe,  three  pounds;  fix  ounces  of 
fugar  in  lieu  of  butter.  The  fame  quantity  is  to  be  given  by 
their*  employers  to'  indented  fervants ;  but,  as  frequent  alter- 
'  ations  are  neceflary  according  to  the  preflure  of  drcumftances, 
any  deficiency  is  generaUy  made  up  vnth  maize.  ^ 

mAKUFACT0RE8  AND  TuADE.  The  manufa&ures  which 
had  beeneftabiiihed  were  thofe  of  coarfe  woollen  blankettipg, 
coarfe  woollen  called  drugget,  and  fome  of  a  finer  quality ; 
leather,  which  is  very  well  tanned,  pottery,  tobacco-pipes,  fait, 
and  beer.  There  are  alfo  com*mill$,.(hop8  of  every  defcription, 
and  four' auAioneers;  and  trade  is  encouraged  by  a  general 
difpofitiofi  to  (how,  diffipation,  and  gaiety.  The  powers  of 
'^Xuch  a  territory,  peopled  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of  men  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  cannot  yet  be  even  guefled  at. 
The  minerals  it  'may  contain  are  as  yet  unknown ;  but  with 
-•  the  tnoft  ordinary  of  thefe,  and  abundance  of  excellent  coal, 
it  is  impofiible  but  that  a  numerous  population,  with  Britifh 
ingenuity,  induftry,  and  perfeverance,  muft  acquire  wealth, 
and  rife  to  importance. 

Natives.  From  the  accounts  of  various  navigators,  there 
is  room  to  infer  that  this  extenfive  trzCt  is  peopled  by  three  or 
four  races  of  men ;  thofe  obCerved  in  the  foutn-weft  being  de- 
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fciibed  as  different  from  thofe  in  the  norths  and  both  from 
thofe  ill  the  eait^  with  whom  alone  we  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Thefe  are,  perhaps^  •  in  the  moft  earlv  ftage  of 
fociety  which  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  any  part  oi  the  elobe. 
They  are  merely  divided  into  familie^^  the  fenior  being  ftyled 
Be-ana,  or  Father^  which  higheft  of  their  titles  they  alfo  ap- 
plied to  Governor  Phillip.  Each  family  or  tribe  has  a  par- 
ticular place  of  reGdencey.  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  adding  gal  to 
the  name  of  the  place ;  dius  the  fouthem  fliore  of  Botany  Bay 
is  called  Givea^  and  the  tribe  there  Givea^aL  Another  tribe^ 
numerous  and  mufcular^  has  the  fingular  property  of  exacting 
a  tooth  from  young  men  of  other  familie89  the  (ble  token  of 
government  or  fubordination.  No  religion  whatever  ia  known, 
though  they  have  a  faint  idea  of  a  future  exiftence^  and  think 
their  people  return  to  the  clouds,  whence  they  originally  felL 
They  may  be  faid  to  be  exadUy  one  degree  above  the  bnue 
creation,  and;  like  monkies,  are  great  mimics.  They  are  of  a 
low  ftature  and  ill-made,  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  being  re-> 
markably  thin,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  poor  living  on  fifh, 
the  only  food  of  thofe  on  the  coaft  $  while  a  few  in  the  woods 
fubfift  on  fuch  animals  as  they  can  catch,  and  climb  trees  for 
honey,  flying  fquirrels,  and  opoflums.  The  features  of  the 
women  are"  not  unpleafant,  though  approaching  to  the  negro* 
The  black  bufhy  beards  of  the  men,  and  the  bone  or  reed 
which  they  thruft  through  the  cartilage  of  the  uofe,  give  them 
ra  difgufting  appearance,  which  is  not  improved  by  the  pnu^ce 
of  rubbing  fifli-oil  into  their  Ikins,  as  a  prote&ion  from  the  air 
and  mofquitos ;  fo  that,  in  hot  weather,  the  ftench  is  intolerable* 
They  colour  their  faces ',with  white  or  ifed  clay.  The  women 
are  marked  by  the  amputation  of  the  firft  two  joints  of  the 
little  finger  on  the  left  han4»  which  are  fuppofeid  to  obftniA 
the  operation  of  coUing  their  fifliing-lines*  It  is,  however^  not 
improbable  that  this  pra&ice,  and  the  extra£lion  of  a  toodi 
from  the  boys,  may  be  mere  initiations,  rude  leffons,  that  they 
'  may  learn  to  bear  pain  with  apathy.  The  children  are  fddom 
disfigured,  except  by  accidents  nrom  fire  $  and  their  fight  is 
prodigioufly  acute.  Some  are  nearly  as  black  as  African 
negroes,  while  others  exhibit  a  copper,  or  Malay  colour  ^  but 
the  hair  is  long,  not  woolly.  Their  nofes  are  flat,  noftrils 
wide,  funk  eyes,  thick  brows  and  lips,  with  mouths  of  exoe£- 
fiye  width  $  but  the  teeth  white  and  even. 

The  huts  are  mod  rudely  conftru&ed  of  the  bark  of  treeSy 
in  the  form  of  an  oven }  the  fire  being  at  the  entrance,  while 
within  are  fmoke  and  naftineCs.  Here  they  ileep  promifcuonily, 
if  not  interrupted  by  their  frequent  enmities  and  aflafiinatioDS. 
Fifli  are  killed  with  a  kind  of  prong,  or  taken  by  the  women,  with 
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lineeof  barki  aad  hooks  of  the  mother-of-pearl  oyfter*  rdbbed 
on  a  .ftone  till  thd  proper  form  is  obtained.  The  fifli  are  often ' 
broiled  on  a  fire  laid  on  fand  in  the  canoe.  Bealts  are  taken  in. 
9  kind  of  toils.  Caterpillars  and  worms  are  likewife  articles' of 
food*  '  The  canoes  are  made  of  bark,  extended  on  a  timber 
frame.     '       .  • 

The  gallantry  of  thefe  favages  towards  the  fair  fex  Roufleau 
would  £>ubtle(s  have  greatly  admired.  The  courtibip  confifta 
in  watching  the  lady's  retirement,  and. then  knocking  her- doita 
with  repeated  blows  of  a  club,  or  wooden  fword ;  aftet  which 
the  matrimonial  vi£iim  is  led,  dreaming  with  blood,  to.  her 
future  hufband's  party,  when  a  fcene  enfues  too  (hocking :  to 
relate.  The  woman  thus  ravi(hed  is  called  a  wife;  and.poly^ 
gamy  Is  common.  Both  fexes  are  naked  ;  and  the  girls  firft 
learned  from  the  Europeans  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  a9 
ihame.  Parturition  is  eafy,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  it,  the 
mother  walks  about  her  ufual  buGnefs.  The  infant  is,  for  a 
few  days,  placed  on  a  piece  of  foft  bark,  but  is  fi>on  removed 
to  the  mother's  Ihoulders,  where  it  fits  with  its  little  legs 
acrofs  her  neck,  fecuring  itfelf  by  catching  hold  of  her  hair  i 
it  receives  a  name  transferred  from  fome  bird,  bead,  or  fiflu 
The  boys  throw  reeds  and  balls^  and  amufe  themfelves  with, 
dealing  little  girls,  whom  they  beat  and  abufe,  in  inutation  of 
the  marriage  ceremonies.  The  folemnity  of  paying  the  tribute 
of  teeth,  (terns  to  be  performed  every  four  years^  and  is  repre^ 
fented  in  many  plates  publiihed  by  Colonel  Collins,  b^ing  a  truly 
fingular  delineation  of  favage  life.  In  fome  parts  of.  this  cere- 
mony the  form  and  charader  of  man  feemed  defpifed,  and  the 
fuperiority  of  brutes  acknowledged,  by  walking  like  qua- 
drupeds, and  the  amUlious  imitation  of  a  tail.  Pow^r  is^ 
however,  fuppofed  to  be  conferred  over  the  dog  and  the  kanga- 
roo, and  the  other  parts  feem  an  initiation  in  war  and  pain  i 
but  the  whole  is  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Thefe  poor  favages  are  alfo  flaves  of  fuperditipn,.  believing 
in  magic,  and  witchcraft,  and  ghods,  the  latter  being  the  night* 
mare ;  they  have  alfo  fpells  againd  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
pretend  to  foretell  events  by  the  meteors  called  falling  dars^ 
Their  difeafes  are  few  :  the  lid  has  been  augmented  by  their 
commerce  ;with  Europeans.  They  have  not  only  perfonal  pro- 
perty in  their,  weapons  and  fifliing  tackle,  but  fome  are  fup- 
pofed hereditary  proprietors  of  certain  fpots,  perhaps  afligned 
as  rewards  for  public  fervices,  or  z€ts  of  great  bravery.  They 
have  names  for  the  fun  and  moon,  fome  few  ftarsi  the  MageW 
lanic  clouds,  and  the  milky  way.  Touog  people  are  buried, 
-but  ^hofe  who  have  pafied  the  middle  age^ce  burnt,  and  com^ 
cnemorated  by  a  rude  tumulus. 
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'  Although  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Ensopeaa*  fietder* 
ha$  mitigated  their  orij^inal  hatred,  yet  thefe  people,  br  fioar 
evincing  the  leaft  inchnatioii  to  adopt  better  ff  ftems,  (bow  an 
abfolute  abhorrence  of  fecial  life.  Some,  hideed,  mix  with 
the  inhabiunts  occafionally^  to  take  their  Jhare  in  the  labown 
and.  the  rewards  of  thdfe  who  toil.  «  Amongft  thefe/'  faysBfe. 
Mann,  <<  there  are  five,  in  particular,  to  wJx>m  owr  country- 
men  have  given  the  names  of^Bull  Dog,  BiAgj.  Bidgy,  Bundelli 
Bkxxiy  Jack,  and  another,  which  1  cannot  recoiled  ^  but  the 
laft  had  a  farm  of  four  acres  and  upwards^  pbmed  with 
maize,  at'Hawfteibury,  which  he  held  by  permiffion  of  Go- 
vernor Kng;  ^and  the  other  four  made  diemfelves  extremely 
ufefi|l  on  board  colonial  vefiels  employed  in  the  fifhing  and 
leating' trade,'  for  which  they  ^ere  in  the  regular  receq^cf 
wages.  They  drive,  by  every  means  in  their,  power,,  to  make 
themfelvee  appear  like  the  failors  wittvwhom  they  aflbciate,  by 
copying  their  cuftoms,  and  imitating  their  manners ;  fuch  as 
fwearing,  ufing  a  great  i^uantity  of  tobacco,  drinking  grog, 
and  other  fimilar  habits.  Thefe'  natives  are  the  only  ones,  I 
believe,  who  are  inclined  to  induftry  ;  and  they  have,  certainly, 
rendered  effential  fervices  to  themfelves  with  ai&fting  to  draw 
nets  for  fifli,  for  the  purpdfe  of  coming  in  for  a  fliare  of  the 
produce  of  others  toil.** 

CiaWLtz.  From  the  fituation,  on  the  foudiem  fide  of  the 
e<)uator,  the  feafons  are  like  thofe  of  the  fonthera  part  of 
Aftica  and  America,  the  reverfe  of  thofe  in  Eorope;  the 
fummer  correfponding  with  our  winter,  and  the  ipring  with 
autumn.  The  weather  in  December  is  very  hot,  the  raix»  are 
heaivy,  appearing  to  fall  chiefly  about  dieinll  and  change  of 
die  -moon ;  and,  at  intervals,  there  are  ftmnaof*  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  Norfolk  Ifland  there  is  what  may  be-  caHed  a 
tainy  feafon,  from  February  to  Auguft.  As  the  fiiuth  is,  m 
this  faemifphere,  the  region  of  cold,  there  muft  be  great  differ- 
Iktkc^  in  the  temperature  in  this  wide  continent,  which  may  alfo 
be  afFe&ed,  as  ttfual,  by  chains  of  monnfeatois,  and  other  cir^ 
cttftifbances  yet  undifcovered.  Froft  is  known  but  little;  at 
leaft,  ice  is  very  feldom  feen ;  and  (how  has  never  yet  appeared 
Unce  th^  eftablifliment  ofi  the  colony :  yet,  oil  the  iiigheft 
ridges  of  the  remoter  motmtains,  fnow  is  to  be  feen  for  a  long 
time  together,  llie climate  is,  upmsithe  whole,  fingularly  fdlu- 
brious }  no  tendency  to  difeafe  appears,  excf^Mt^here  fotoi^lht  on 
by  intemperance^  The  pufity  and  warmth'  of  the  atmofphere 
«re  particularly  liavourable-to  the  growth  of  ibritbs  and  plants^ 
which  flouriih  exceedingly,  aod  attain  to  a  d^ree.of  perfediun 
and  beauty  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  ol  Enghmd.  The 
woods  and  fields  prefent  a  boutidlefs  variety  of  thechcMoeft 
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pfodnftims^  .o£  daidwy.Milicfaf  ^fnttitf  .iitQ^  fenfes  *^h  ^eir 
fibgraiicerantl  oAuguificence;;  while.  tHe  Immch^a 6£  th^  tve^ 
tlifpUx  It  brilliaiit  'sffemUagb  of  tlie' feathered  rice>>  #fadfe 
phimiige,*  ^  -^ttering^  in  the:  fin^":  darzdes  tlie  eyi$:  of  the  be* 
hoUcr,  witi^its  unnstehed  loYeliAefs  aiid.hiftre. 

Buildings.    The  buildings  are  of.  ftooei  bricks  andPlXth  tod 
plafter,  weather  boarded,  and  the  houfes  are  durable.     There 
are  two  churches :  one,  St.  Phillip's,  which  pofiefles  a  very 
handfome  ferrice  of  communion  plate,  prefented  by  His  Msh 
jefty,'  and  received  by  the  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  of  0&ober» 
1803 ;  and  the  other,  St.  John's,  at  Paramatta.     There  are 
likewife  a  fchool  and  chapel  at  Hawkefbury,  where  divine  fer- 
vice  is  performed.     Two  jails  have  alfo  been  ere^ied  in  the 
colony.     A  houfe  has  been  built  for  the  governor  at  each  of  the 
principal  fettlements,  which,  alfo,  pofiefs  feverai  commodious 
barracks,  with  many  other  public  buildings,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  extenfive  and  handfome  houfes,  thel  property  of  private 
individuals.     There  are  a  ftone  bridge,  and  feverai  fubftantial 
wooden  ones,  which,  if  not  celebrated  for  beauty,  are  found 
extremely  ferviceable,  and  well  calculated  for  all  the  prefent 
purpofes  of  the  colony,  which  is  not  yet  fufliciently  advanced 
in  profperity  to  prefer  ornament  to  ule.     A  new  ftone  citadel 
is  in  a  couffe  of  building,  on  which  the  royal  ftandard,  for  the 
firft  time  in  thefe  fettlements,  was  hoifted  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1803 }  and  feverai  batteries  are  erefked. 

Omitting  the  objefts  of  natural  htftory,  and  many  other  to- 
pics of  great  intereft  to  the  philofophical  enquirer,  the  account 
of  this  infant  colony,  the  lateft,  and  one  of  the  grandefl:  ac- 
quifitions  of  the  Britiih   crown,  is   concluded  here.    What, 
in  the  lapfe  of  centuries,  will  be  the  deftination  of  this  portion 
of  the  globe,  man  would  conjedure  in  vain ;  but,  as  the  Blue 
Mountains  have  recently  been  traverfed,  and  as  it  appears  that 
the  whole' continent  is  eminently  endowed  with  the  means  of 
rewarding  induftry  with  comfort  and  luxury,  it  is  impoflible  to 
imagine  that  it  will  not,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  cultivated, 
built  on,  and  repleniQied  by  a  countlefs  race  of  induftrious  and 
intelligent  human  beings.     That  they  will  fpeak  the  Engliih 
^nguage  is  a  circumftance  to  which  hope  points  with  emotions 
of  pride  ;  that  they  will  know,  adopt,  and  value  the  beautiful 
inftitotes  of  the  Briti(h  conftitution,  and  jurifprudence,  is  a 
cheering  and  gratifying  profpeft  ;  and  that  they  may  ever  be 
enlightened  by  the  true  and  blefied   dodlrines  of  the  holy 
gofpel,  and  follow  and  inculcate  them,  according  to  the  pure, 
pious,  and  rational  forms  of  the  eftabliftied  church  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  wffli,  a  hope,  a  prayer  which  crowns  all  expe£kati6n, 
repays  all  coft,  toil,  and  anxiety^  and  carries  the  fpeculations 
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of  the  politiciaii  to  the  higbeft  pcmit  to  which  benttolence  can 
afpire.  Happy,  indeed,  and  glorunu  may  the  prefenteiabe 
deemed,  if,  when  New  Holland  ihall  be  fully  peopled,  her 
iuftorian  may  record,  that  the.  means  of  temporal  good,  and 
eternal  welfare,  have  been  derived  to  it  frcmi  tne  parent  iiland^ 
the  envied  empire  of  Great  Britain. 
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tipns,  -  346.     Redu6tion.of  thp  tniUtia,  347»  *  -Additional  fovoe^i^. 
General  levy,  f^.     Meetings,  348.  .  Lifta  to  be  Yequired^  i^.   Dn- 
ties  of  conftables  in  making  out  Ufts,  349.     Claffiss,  f^    Pefaal* 
tie*,    350/     Perfons  exempted,  ib»     Arms,   ihi     Traiaing  and 
cxercile,  351.     Officers,  th.     Muftert,  5C2.     Fines,  t*,  -  Itew. 
iog  out  apd  embodying,  3;. 3.     Removal  of  perfons  and  things,-  354^ 
Fay  and^lowances,  ih.    Purchftfe  of  land,  ihi    lines,  355.    Vo- 
Unte^rs,  i3«     Acceptance  of  Cervices,  t^.'  Exemptions^c^.  Artiis, 
356.,    Riank  and  powers  of  officers,  ^. ,  Exercue,  .1^'    Returas, 
357-     Reiignations,  358.    /Adud  fervice,   f3*»  Jaraflicsi  •-•JJ9. 
Pr^wlegi^s,  .1^.      Money,   lA     .Agency  office,,  ^^  '  Amiery 
compapy,  f^.      Sea  fencifajes,   3§i*.    Diftri^  inclodod  in74beir 
line  of  defence,  with  the  general  rendezvous  of  each,  ih.     ^ffliftftrY 
dj^icts,  .36^.    Inftrn6tion:   A^demy  at  Woolwid^  J64 ;  Col» 
lege  at  Hifirh  Wycombe  and  Marfew,  ih.    Chelfea  holpital,  ^^ 
Mulitary  aiylum,  37p<    Mutiov  a&,  371.    Reguhtiona  xefpediDg 
-deferters,  tb.     [S^  alfo,  i.  i^av..  xxv.3     See  Navy  and  Armf'^ 
Arrant  ifland  of,  defcribed,  iv,  160.  ^^  £••,•->. 

ArtUUry  Company t  See  Army.  vwtv>»-.  ,*  - 

Arts  and  Sciences.     Sep  Learmt^.  •'*    \  •  •'  •  •    ;' •- 

Arundel f  account  of,  i.  io6.  *}•■■■ 

Afia :  India,  iv.  505*  Difcoveries  and  .trade  of  the  Portnguffft, 
506.  Commerce  of  the  Dutch  with  India,  509.  >Genacte  «f 
the  French  with  India,  514.     Cqpunerce  of  .the  Engiiflr  mth 

India, 
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India,  51^    Formation  of  the  Eaft  IfidvlCQfiipMij^.:52t.  A<r 
i^uifition  of  Bombay,    527*     IntroAidioa'of  tta;   ik'  Gbini 
trade,  528.    Trade  with  Bengal  efkd»liihed».^.   VioeecdiBgvm 
parliamentv  530«    Scotch  Compan|t».53i«    KesrCflttpaayfokiiied;. 
53f.    TheCombaaies  iDc^tframi  ^j3»    Pg^sccdtog*  ia  BWUa» 
ih.    Changes  in  Itidiay  53f*  .  Praeeedrnga  at  hoin^;  54^^   'SttfNBl^ 
vifora  fei^c'Q«t«.  ik^^  Jatfdb«i{ce'.  of  {i6irliameiit,^544^    JEuil^. 
acquifitions,  545*     Captures  from  the  Fre»ch»  ^^.i    Pioceidio^ 
at  home,  ih.  .  War  in  India,  547*  .  Mr*  ib^a  Llttda  failta^  «& 
Mr.  Pitt's  bills,  548.    Commutation  .ad,  B^  ./ImtJieBehnMi^toE 
Mr.  Raftings,  549.     Private  trade  allow<^^.iiv -.tvWait  widi  Tifi^. 
poo,  ih»     Embafly  to  China,  550*  •  Financial*  arrangementf^  ^1 
New  ad  for  lihe  ^ovsenMoei^f  of  India,  iL.  Ca|>tiires  &6m  Jthe 
French,  556.    Dnues  on  tea,  ii.    War.  withxTtppoo^  J^. .  Trpbpk 
lent:  to£gypti  Iff..  Ship-buik&ig -in  India,' iit  '.Aayrifition  bf:  tbfe 
Camatic,  559.    Death  of  ShakAuluin,  560.    'M^hra^ta  war*  «£i^ 
Trade  openedi  ih*     Government  mid  ^eft^hftmems. at  home,  563^ 
Board  of   control,  ih.    Diredors,..i^..  Xafll.  India /idtou£b,  . «k 
Wardioufes,  564.     Offices,  565.  .  ^Docka,  i£.  MleHfenlvpbUegcV 
566.     Admiifion,  ih.     College  fcbool,     568*     MtiAaryifemikiaryv 
§6f.    Debt  and  finance,   57Q.     Britiih  India 'in*  gcndra!?  '57^^ 
Ilmdoftan  in  general,  572.     Britiih  poSeffions,  .f&^ ■  Riaeis,  '^^ 
Governments,  577.    Bengal,  i^..    Clifnate,  aA.  IS^tl  aodjpsodiidb, 
578.      Sunn  hemp,  570.      Commerce,  560.    Bahar,  583.    Be- 
wares,   584.  (88.      On{&,  584.      Cities,    585.      Calcutu,    «^. 
Moorihedabad,   587.     Dacca,  r^.     Patna,    588*    Diftrias,  589. 
The  fupreme  council,  it.     The  chyrch,  iL     Law  courts,  5^ 
College,  591.     Madras,    592.  594I  •  The  Northern  Circars,'  1^. 
The  Camatic,  593.    Myfore  and  Camatic,  594.     Bjombay,  sgf. 
6urat,  600.    Ceded  diftrids:  the  Balaghaut,  H*    Infialar  p(tfef 
fions:    Bencoolen,  601  •     Prince  of  Wales   Iflahd,  6oa»     Cedc^ 
diftrift,  605.     Ceylon,  604.     Columbo,  607.     Trfncgmak,.  i^. 
Ajrjtire  defcribed,  iv,  23.  * 

B. 

BM^hin  defcribed,  iv.  25. 

Ba^i.     See  Clergy. 
Barrach.    See  jirmy. 
Betray  i  account  of,  iy.  140. 
B^/hrds,     Sec  Poor* 
Bathf  account  of,  i.  91. 
BaiUrfea  noticed,  t.  104. 
Be,auUe  river  .defcribed,  iv.  14. 
Btdchamber^  grooms  of  the,  i.  177. 

,  lords  of  the,  their  rank)  u  176. 
Be4ford/blr€  defcribed,  i.  5. 
fierlk/Ui^  defcribedf  u  6. 
Bitmondfey  noticcdf  i.  104. 

Z  z  4  Ber'»klf 
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Betwicki  aQCooot  of,  i.  77.  .    _ 

Birwckjhhre  dekribed,  iv*  ^7. 
JRevp'Ieyf  account  of^  i.  Jlj* 
Birmingifimh^ixsaAvmt  off  i.  I  io»  > 

BUnbeim  Patdei  giren  to  the  great  Didce  of  Mariborough,  i.  %t* 
Borough  Englybf  cnftom  of,  what^  i.  jS*  * 
Bnjhtpflon  MefTf  an  unfathomable  pool^f  pit  witer,  i.  84. 
BreMn,  account  of,  iv.  63; 
.  jSWtftfiiiMi^^ir/  defchbed,  i.  7.  .  ~  .'- 
Bridgetttfttifi^  Accouat  of,  i.  89. 
Briages.     See 'Metropolis. 
Btiidgewttiery  account  of,  i.  94.     .   . 
Brighthilmjone  {cXtierMe  Bright&n)^  acoouotof,  !•  107. 
Brighton.     See  Br^ithilm/hne. 

Bryioly  account  of,  u  43.    The  hot-well  at  -St-Viaoeiit's  &ock»  44. 
Britijh  Emtire^  how  divided,  i.  i. 
Briftftt  InmtutioH.     See  Lsarmng.       ' 
JSW/i/^  Mu/eum*     See  Learning. 
Bvchinghasn^ire  dektibedf  i.  8.  •    •- 
J9sc///f,  vitnfiedforts^at,  m'ft.  .  ... 

i9«f7  St*  EJmttntPif  account  o^  i,  99. 
Btttf/hirt /detcnhfBdf  iw.  159^     r    . 
Bu»imSpmgrsJ:)eihj(tm,u  2^.  . 

■■.'.  '  ^  ..-         ^-       ' 

Cael-nuiriben/hire  defcribed,  1.  9.      , 
Caernarvonpiire  defcribed,  i«  10. 
' Caerphilly :C!qfi/e,jiccount  of,  i.  ao, 
fai^hne/s,  county  of,  defcribed,  iv.  32, 
Caledonia*     See  Scotland. 

Cambridge/hire  defcribed,  i.  12.     See  Learning. 
Canterbury f  account  of,  i.  53. 
Cardiff",  account  of,  i.  39. 
Cardigan/hire  defcribed,  i,  14, 
Cation  Iron-ivorisf  account  of,  iv.  1 20. 
Ceremonies,  Matter  of  the,  his  office,  i.  177, 
Chamber  lain  f  Lord,  his  office,  i.  176,     ii.  Ijr 

,  Vice,  i,  176. 

Chancellor,  Lord  High,  his  office,  ii«  2. 

Charitable  In/litutionj.     See  Poor. 

Charlotte- Auguftaf  of  Wales,  and  of  Saxe^Cobourgy   Princefs,  her 

univerfally  lamented  death,  i.   [185. J 
Chelfea  Hofpital,  account  of,  ii.  366. 
Chertfey  noticed,  i.  103. 
Chejbire  defcribed,  i.  1 6.     Salt  fprings  of,  1 7,     Called  by  Edward  L 

the  Vale-Royal  of  England,  18. 
Chichejlery  account  of,  i.  106. 
Chivalry f  court  of,  i.  492. 

Church  of  England,  whence  it  arofe,  i.  301  •)  its  duties,  how  divided, 
323.     See  Clergy. 

,  Cinque 
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Ctnque  Tarh,  account  of  the,  ii.  ^74. 
Cirencefier^  account  of,  i.  42. 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  confidered,  ii.  424. 
Clackmannan^  county  of,  defcribed,  wr.  36. 
ClydCf  that  noble  ri?er  defcribed,  iv.  14. 
Chdetdale^     See  Lanark/hire. 

Clergy  confidered,  >-*30i..  Popery,  ib.  Origin  of  mortmain,  ih* 
Encroachments  of  the  rope,  302.     Origin  of  praemunire,  305.; 

•  its  cfFeaa,  306.  The  Reformation,  307.  Monks,  309.;  Bene- 
diftines,  Cluniacks,  Grandmontines,   Carthufians,    Ciftertians  or 

•  Bemardtnes,  i3.;  Orey  Friars,  TironenCes,  Culdees,  310.  Ca- 
nons,  ib.%  Secular,  Regular,  Auguftines,  Ih.i  Order  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, St.  Viftor,  St.  Biary  of  Merton,  the  Prscmonftratonzes, 
the  Gilbertine,  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  311.  Nuns,  312.;  Fonte- 
vranlt,  St.  Clare,  St.  Bridget,  i^.  Friars,  31^;  Domniicans,  Fran- 
cifcans,  Trinitarians,  ».;  Carmelite  or  White  Friars,  Croflcd  or 

'  Crouched  Friaris,  Auftin  Friars,  Friars  of  the  Sac,  Bethlemites, 
314.;  St.  Anthony  of  Vienna,  Bonhommes,  3IC.  Military  Or- 
ders :  Knights  Hofpitalers,  Knights  Templars,  ^.  Lasarus  of  Jc. 
ru£dem,  ib.  Ofthefeveral  kinds  of  Houfes:  Cathedrals,  315*; 
colle^te  churches^  abbey,  priory,  preceptories,  c'ommandries, 
hofpitals,  frieries,  hermita^s,  chauntries,  316.  Officers:  Abbot 
or  abbefs,  ib. ;  prior  or  pnorefs,  fuperiors,  ma^fter  opens,  eleemo- 
fynarius,  piuntiarius,  facrifta,  camerarius,  cellanus,  thelaurarius,  pre- 
oentoV,  hofttlarius,  infirmarius,  refeAionarius,  coquinarius,  317.;  S9X» 
dinarius,  portarius,  fcriptorium,  annalifts,  3 1 8.   rrogrefs  of  the  Re- 

.    foniMition,^'^.     The  king's  fa premacy,  322.     Church  of  England,, 

*  323.  Archbiihops,  Ih  Biihops,  324.  Eledion,  ib.  Confirm- 
ation, 326.  Confecration,  327.  Inftallation,  328.  Spiritualities 
during  vacation,  329.     Temporalities,  330.     Suffragans,  i3.     Dio- 

*  cefes,  ib»  Cathedrals,  tb*  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  331. 
Archbifhop  of  York,  335.     Bifhops  :  Rochefler,  London,  334.  { 

'  -  Winchefter,   Norwich,    335. 5    Lincoln,  3 a6>;    Ely,   Chicoefter, 

B7.;  Sali(bury,338.;  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  339.;  Worcefter, 
tehfield  and  Coventry,  340.  i  Hereford,  Landaff,  3^11.;  St. 
David's,  Bangor,  342. ;  St.  Afaph,  Gloucefter,  Briflol,  343, ; 
Peterborough,  Oxford,  344*;  Chefter,  Durham,  Carlifle,  345.; 
Man,  346.  Ordinary,  ib.  Deans  and  chapters,  ib.  Prebendaries 
and  canons,  351.  Archdeacon,  352.  ^88,  389.  Priefl,  parfon, 
reAor,  353.  Appropriation,  ib.  Vicar,  354.  Curates,  355. 
Leflurers,  356.  Readers,  ib.  Deacon,  ib.  Ordination,  ib.  Ad- 
▼owfon,  362.  Prefentation,  367.  Examination,  368.  Inftitu- 
tion  or  coUation,  369.  Indudion,  370.  Donatives,  ib.  Privileges 
and  reftraints,  371.  Drefs  of  the  clergy,  373.  Rights  of  clergy. 
men,  ib.  Tytnes,  1^.;  perfonal,  374*;  predial  and  mixed,  37c. 
Of  fetting-out  tythes,  376.  Proceedings  on  their  being  withheld, 
377*  Modus,  tb.  Exemptions,  ib.  Offerings,  378.  Glebe,  ib. 
Firft-fruits  and  tenths,  379.  EcclefiafHcd  affemblies,  ib.  Churches 
and  chapels,  380.  Private  chapels,  free  chapeltf,  and  chapels  of 
eafe,  ib.  Confecration,  381.  Repairs,  ib.  Seats  6t  pews,  382. 
Goods  and  ornaments  of  yie  church,  ib.  Churcluyard,  383.  Pa- 
riih  clerks,  384.     Sexton,  ib.     Pariflies,  385.     Extraparochial 

pitcei, 
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places*  fi»  Villv  386.  Town^  tqymO^pf  lylianfr.Qr  vilki^^ 
iL  Church wardeni  and  fidesmen,  ij.  VeftfyrS^^  ^c^'7'^lHl'^-f^- 
Beadle»  ^ox.  Unionof  churches,  «i*  Puij^.oftiieflergy^^J:-;;!^^ 
fidence,  if.  Of  pluralitie6,  'j^j •  Ximgf  m^mifUMJai^  ig^ '  E^ 
change,  396.  rublic  worfhip,  ij.  Pmchii^gt  ^98*  *  Sacramenta^ 
399* ;  baptifin»  400. ;  the  Lord's  S|^pperv40X•^  VifitatiQo.of  the 
Sick,  402.  Burial,  403.  Marriage,  404, ;  by  bannst  406..;  bj 
licence,  ii\ ;  impedimentii  to  marriage,  409* ;  divorce  4J;  3*  ^  baSardi* 
415.  EcQiefiaitical  offences  and  puiiiihoienta  «  fii^iany,  416* ;  blaf- 
phemy  and  profanenefs,  417*;  appfiacYy-^erefy,  4^9*>  impoflwea 
and  pretended  prophecies,  421.  f  ^witcbcilit;aod  Zorceryvi^^  &b- 
bath-breaking,  <3. ;  Jiifpenfion,  424! ;  di^riaatioii,  si*  $  degrai^iooy 
426 ;  penance,  $B. ;  excommunication,  J^270  \  te^  a^s^  4^9*  l-^he 
leading  religions,  or  fe&s,  inimical  to  the  eftablifhme&t  of  tbq  Cbnrcfa 
of  England,  or  diflenting  from  its  dodjones  ;.sJews,  429.  >  Mah^ 
metans,  430. ;  Papifts,  sb. ;  Didenters,  435, ;  Fidbyt^Jjnai  436.  $ 
Independents,  sh. ;  Bapti^s,  437. ;  Quika^ib^  ld'Qras^;^438.; 
"Methodiits,  f^.  See  Scoilana. 
"  Coinage,     See  Revenue* 

Colcbejer,  account  of,  i*  ^7* 

Callegett  &c.     See  Learmng  and  Scotland* 

Columbu4,  St.,     See  lotui*      ' 

Commons,  Houfe  of.     See  Parliament* 

CqnftaSle,  Lord  High,  his  duties,  ii.  i6.    . 

Con/HtuUon,  Britiih,  remarks, bathe,  i«^  133*  .  The  x|iuiii^pa),;N|CTla- 
tions  of  England  had  formerly  ^o  jufi£di^iqn  in  Wajes^-i^^^^aiul, 
or  Ireland,  134.  The  crown  is  hereditaxy^.  but  )imite4»f^adi>o^ 
indefeafible,  1^7-  f  hut  defeafible  onlv  by  parliament,  A4^  ^" 
Burke's  remarks  on  the  power  of  the  JUQg  and  p^liaineat^to  utw* 
model  or  alter  the  fuccefiSbn,  148*  The,pariia(i|ieDt,  how  com- 
pofed,  x87* ;  its  power  and .  mrifdidioa-  trymcendcnt  and  ^Colifte* 
tj.  \  fuch  matters  as  tranfcend  ^he  ordinary. coui^e  oC  the  fatws,  are 
within  tiie  reach  of  parUament,  ij. ;  its  opgifi.a^d.antiqiiii^yf  r8p« ; 
its  privileges  very  large-  ahdiudefinite,  190.  NejUier  braB^p.^^f  •  ^he 
legiflature  is  to  encroach  iipon  the  other^-or  ipt^crqia  |^  xnat- 
ter  depending  before,  them,  103*1    Sfie  Par^atmmi* 

Conjuls,  their  fundions  fpecifie^  ii.  .54.  /  ' 

Camwa/r  defcribed,  i*  i8»    Different  mines  of,  .19« 

Coventry,  account  of,  i.  io8« 

County  Palatine,  ^hr  £0  cafied,  i.  i6» . 

Coir&  of  JLdw  an  J  Equity*    See  Law  and  Sc^hm4^,  ^ 

Courts  martial*     See  Armj  and  Kavy* 

Criminal  Law  Confidered,'  li.  .562. 

Cromartjjhire  defcribed,  It.  39. 

Crem/eiririn  Pembrpkelhire,  i.  84* 

Croydon  noticed,  i.  103. 

Cii/rQ/i,  account  of,  iv.  ipp* 

^umferUmd  defcribed,  L  20^     The  du^  Brire^fiiwcai    a4«      The 
Pias»wall,*a. 

Cmn^r^,  the  ti^o  ifles  of,  defeni^t  i^t  zte» 

Cuint  otfcrit^dt  iv»  53*  ^ 
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D. 

JDaikeiiht  account  of»  iv.  49. 

Dartmouth  defcribed^  i.  29. 

Da  river  defcribed»  iv*  13. 

DiMgh/hlre  defcribedy  !•  23. 

Derh^ire  d^rcribed,  i.  24*     The  feven  wonders  of,  25. 

Deferters,     See  ^nfijr  and  Navy. 

DeviPs  Jfrfit  a  curious  cavern,  vulgarly  io  called,  i.  25. 

Dewiust  account  of»  i.  1 17,     Antiquities  found  there,  f^« 

Devon/hire  defcribed,  i.lli^'' 

DiAen/arUtf  &c.     See  Poor* 

Dtfeutert.     Set.Cbm. 

Doch.     See  Metrc^ti. 

Dockyards^  the  fix' principal  noticed,  ii.  202  • 

Don  river  defcribed,  iv.  13. 

Dorfetfitre  defcribed,  i.  30. 

DoviTt  account  of,  u  54. 

Drifting  Well,  the,  a  pe6ifying  fpring,  i.  113. 

Dwibrnf  account  of,  iv,  412. 

jDn/wiriS. noticed,  i.  105. 

Dumbarton/bin  defcribed,  iv.  40. 

Dumfriett   county  of,  defcribed,  iv.4i.     Carious  privilege,  of  the 

hangman  there,  43.  * 

Dunhartonjhire.     See  Dumhartotfiire* 
Dunfermline^  account  of,  iv.  55. , 
Dunkeid^  account  of,  iv.  I02. 

Dmmnore^  cuftom  of,  in  fesratd  of  noptial  attachm^iit,  i.  38. . 
Duriam  defcribed,  i*  33.     The  only  eoiinty  palatine'  now  remaining 

IB  the  hands  of  a  fubje6k,  ii* 


-   .  "  E. 

»  J     /i     .  .\  ^. ' 
Ea^i  Ferry^  aecoontof,  ir.  -584 
Eaft  TiMbs^    8to  jffia. 
SinUrgk/iireA^Scnfydi,  iv.  46* 
Egbam  noticed,  i,  103. 
EUiH  HoUf  Derbyfliire^  L  %$. 
Elpm  ooonty,  delcribed,  iv»  50^ 

E^t  ille  off  defcribed,  i.  13*  '*^  -    >        .    .. 

Emiaffoihrtf  the  nature  of  their  office  and  privilege^  ii*  4^ • 
Embounut  Weft,  rentirkable  cuftom  tbe^,  Jttlpe^g  inoouti^enC 

widows,  i.  7.  ♦   .: ,     i  '.  .     '.  ,.-  '"'") 

England,  ancient  eeomphical divifions  qf, i. y   Its  law  ettpudsiver 

a  portion  of  the  lea,  1^6.    JHCoona  rf  itojcrD«4a:iroi»j]^^^i^eit 

traced,  138. 
England  ana  WaUif  fituation,  extent,  ^c^of,  i.  l,  fcct    Fopulatioiv 

*c.  [1310 
Enveye,  How  differing  from  embafladon^  iL.  53.^ 

Eqnerrieit 
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Equerrlitf  their  falaries*  L  i8i. 

Erm  or  Hirm^  and  JetboUf  the  iilandt  ofj  iv.  485. 

Effex  defcribedy  i.  36. 

ExAequiTy  the  bufinefs  of,  how  condu&ed,  ii.  7. 

EKcier,  city  of,  defcribedy  i.  27. 


F. 

Famlf,  a  remarkabljr  prolific  one  in  Walet^  i.  i  !• 

FRmfiire  defcribed,  i.  58. 

FRtcb  ofBacoHf  the  reward  of  nuptial  conftancjy  i.  38. 

Fife/hire  defcribedy  ir.  51. 

FmgaP%  caves,  iv.  146. 

Forfar^  county  of,  defcribed,  it.  6i* 

Forth  riyer  defcribedy  iv.  I2. 

Foula  iiland  defcribedy  iv.  174. 

Franking  letters,  a  privilege  of  parliament,  li.  33. 

French  unguage,  a  bill  to  get  rid  of  the  ufe  of  it,  in  parliamentary 

and  judicial  proceedings,  pafled  by  the  Houfe  of  JLofds,  rgtded 

by  the  Commons,  i.  197. 
Friars.    See  Clergy* 


G. 

Gentry.  —  Military  orders,  i.  440.  Garter,  441.  Thiftle,  ^56. 
Bath,  xvii. — xxu  457.  St.  Patrick,  467.  Baronets,  472.  Knight 
banneret,  473.  Knight  bachelor,  ih.  Efquires,  «^.  Gentlenen, 
474.  Arms,  475.  Surnames,  ^85.  College  of  Heralds,  487. 
Earl  marfhal,  492*  Court  of  Chivalry,  ih*  Kings  of  artxu,  494* 
Garter,  496.  Clarenceuz,  498.  Norroy,  ih.  Heralds,  499. 
Windfor,  ib.  Chefter,  ih.  York,  ih.  Somer£et,  H.  Richmond, 
ib.  Lancafter,  500.  Purfuivants,  500.  Rouge  croiz,  ih.  Bine 
mantle,  ib.  Rouge  dragon,  ih.  Portcullis,  ib.  Chapters,  H*  Of- 
ficers, 501  •  Arms,  ib.  Fees,  ib.  Table  of  precedence;  503.  See 
Scotland. 

GUfraltarf  its  hiftory,  488.  'Defcription,-  490.  The.  tawD,  494. 
Natural  curiofities,  ib.  Animals^  495.  Food,  ihp  Climate,  496. 
Population,  ib.     Shipping  and  commerce,  ib. "  Eftabliflmaeat,  U. 

Glamorgan/hire  defcribed,  i.  39.  i 

Glafgow  defcribed,  iv.  78.  , 

GlafgoWf  New  Port,  account  of,  iv.  103. 

Glowefierjhire  defcribed,  i.  40. 

Gostf ,  the  ifland  of,  de&ribed,  iv.  503.   Trade  and  population  of,  504. 

Grampian  HiUs  defcribed,  iY.^4. 

i}reen  Chth^  board 'of,  its  duties,  i.  I79«   '. 

Greenock^  account  of,  iv.  103. 

Gre/ham  College.    See  Learning. 

Gretne 
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Gretna  (or  Graiiney)  Own  marriag«Sy  account  of,  44. 

6roa/'s»  John  0%  lioufie,  iV;  3jp. 

Gnemfiyf  the  iile  of.  Its  iitaation,  extent*  and  population*  !▼•  473. 
Name  and  Hiftory*  474.  Government*  ih*  Legiilation*  476.  Af- 
femUjr  of  thelUtet*  477.  States  of  ele^on  and  deliberation*  t^. 
Adnmriftration  of  the  law*  478*  The  royal  court*  ih.  Privileges* 
480.  Commerce  and  revenue*  48 1«  Produftions*  ih*  Manners 
and  fodety*  482. 

Gpildfard,  account  of,  i.  102. 


H. 

Had£ngiOH/bire  defcribed*  iv«  63. 

HaRfan^  account  of*  i*  122. 

Hamiiiptif  account  of*  iv.  77* 

Hamfjhire  defcribed*  i.  44. 

Hampton  Court  Palace^  account  of*  i.  173.  ^^ 

J9iflrr£/*  ifland  of*  defcribed*  iv.  133. 

HarwUh  defcribed*  i^  37. 

Hibridesf  or  the  Weiem  IJlandt^  defcribed,  iv.  128. 

Hi^akmdf  iiland^of*  defaribed*  iv.  504. 

Heralds*  Collie,  account  of  the*  i.  487.     See  Scotland. 

Hertford/hire  ddcribed,  L  47.     Inftances  of  longevity  in  the  time  of 

James  I.*  48. 
Herm*     See  JSmt» 

Hermitage^  remarkable  chafm  in  the  earth  there,  i-  33* 
Hertfordf  account  o£^  i.  49. 
Hertfordflnre  defcribed*  i*  48* 
Hoffit  mafter  of  the*  his  office*  i.  i8i. 
Horjbam  noticed*  i.  107. 
HoJ^ali.     See  Poor. 

Hou/eboldf  comptroller  of  the*  his  office,  i.  179. 
■    ■    »*    ■,jnaflSgr,  i.  180. 

*  paymafter,  i.  i8o. . 

*  tresfurer,  i.  179? 

Honfeein  each  county  of  England  and  Wales,  comparative  view  of 

the  number  of*  i*  i3i» 
Houfes  of  Xtords  and  Commons.     See  Pariiament* 
Hoyt  iffland  of,  defcribed*  iv.  164. 
HnUf  account  of*  i.  128. 
Huntingdon/tire  delicribed,  i.  50. 


I  and  J. 

James* tf  St«,  Pakoe,  account  of,  i.  171. 
leohn^gjU.    See  lona. 
Jedbnrght  account  of*  iv.  112. 
Jenkins,  Henry*  finffular  inftance  of  longevity*  i.  127. 
J^fiy^  ifle  of:  iu  fituation,  n^nei  and  appearance,  iv.  ^6u    Tides* 

462. 
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V 

462.    Cliniate»  iB.  iUtnt^t^  si.    Prodntf^  46}:    Sd^mN  «(^ 

Spiritual  court,  f^.    Tithes,  ft.    Clerg7»46fi    Sdiooli^a.    His- 
tory, i^»    Prtrileg^  it.    CJottymerce,  '4651    BiaoUfaftniECfft  4^^ 

.  Reittmie  and  Money,  i3«  PofraJaiiol^  447*  *  JLaagdig^a^  31ie 
governor^  it:  Court  of  jodi<ature,  4XS8.7<^cet«jjfi*  rPohdtr^ifi^ 
Crmm)AhW,»4  Affenbly  of  tbr  ftate^  1^76.-  SI:;.  Hcfier^s,  it. 
The  diurdi,  471.  Cha^k,  473.  Jtlofpkal^  it.  Pohlic^huxa,  at« 
Packets,  it;     The  new  prifon,  473.     St.  Aubia'a,  it*- 

Jetbou.     Sec  jBrm.  '       *  ^  * 

Jlayt  or  ^oy,  defcribed,  iv.  158. 

Jnch  Jfenmiif  account  of,  iv.  145. 

Indifendtmtj.     See  Ciergv* 

JnftittaionSi  Royal,  Loi^on,  &c.  &c.     See  Leanmg. 

Jn'oerary  defcribed,  iv.  22. 

Invemejsi  county  of,  defcribed,  iv.  66.  133. 

JoM  defcribed,  iv.  153. 

Ibfwicbt  account  of,  i.  99. 

JreUrndf  united  with  Great  Britain,  1. 135.  Brief  hiftary  of,  tv.  199^ 
Its  extent  and  population,  301.  Mountains,  ^3.  FoMb^  304. 
Boes,  305.  Rivers,  306.  Political  divifiqn  into  four  jmviBCcs': 
mSer,  Leinfter,  Connau^rbt,  t  ahd  Munfter^^^^.  Counties  »  tfe 
province  of  Ulfter:  Antriaa,  i^. ;  'AnnHgb,.>i4i  Civaa,  i(.; 
Donegal,  3154  Down,  ^:i6;'  Fermanagh, ^31 7  ;  Liopdohderi^,  319; 
Monagbaa,  321  ;  Tyrone;,  it.  Counties.jn'dife.piedvinci  of  Coa« 
naught :  Galway,  322  ;  Leitrim,  324 ;  Mayo,  325  |.  IVofcemnibn, 
326 ;  Sligo,  327.  Counties  in  the  province  of  lieinfter  i  Caiiow, 
328;  Dublin,  329;  Kildare,33i  ';•  Kil]Kbfihy'^!jf3i*;FK»g^at;6iiiiity, 
it. ;  Longford,  333  ;  Louth,  ib. ;  Meati^  %i¥^  ^Q^laaI'^^«  "~^' 
535  ;  Weft  Meath,  ib.  ;  Wexford,  3.^;  WiAloVi:  357^ 
found  there,  338.]  Countiestethe  proviBbi  o£jMiailnrr 
342  ;  Cork,  343  ;  Kerry,  346  ;  Limerick,;  348  5  .Twemry,*'^ 
Waterfordy  350.  Language,  3;!.  Soil,  35^^.  M^aeran^^i 
The  Giant's  Caufeway,  .354.'  Thif  ^is]f^.lifitti'«^Pitib,;&^*  >^_ 
vemment,  3  C7.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  ik:^":^  T&e,€iftle,^8«'4i9. 
Officers  of  ftate,  360.  Peerage,  361 .  .cfteprefciitaUp«»363»  [See 
i.  1^5.  232.1  The  church,  365.  FomrarchbHko^wcgr  Aiiaagli» 
Dttbhn,  Cafliel,  and  Tudtn,.  366L  JBcfflb^os*  id.- t^ 
Armagh:  Meath  and  Clonmacnois,  i?. ;  Ckigher,<;3679'9owinnd 
Connor,  ib\  KilnMM^iti>s''^Aziiiigh#'Mfi';r.Jiboliiare^'^^  Ri^liol^ 
368  ;  Derry,  or  Londonderry,  «t.  LJ^fbc^ffosiiBibfe  i^<^  Xmiia\ 
Oflbrv,  369. ;  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  lb. ;  JBtfliopim  itt-thr-Qe>'af 
Cafliel :  Limerick,  370. ;  Cork,  /t.?^atttfi£ii4!f3!^i«'i'^-GI«yiM^«f*; 
Killaloe,  lb.  Bifhoprics  in  the  fee  of  Tuam:  Elphin,  372. ;  Ckm- 
fert,  373*  ;  Killalla,  ib.  Eftimated  value  of  the  feveral  bifhoprics, 
374.  Catholics,  organizatiAn '  o£  Aeir  church  government,  375. 
Emoluments  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  377.  Se£bs,  378.  Learsiag, 
ib.  The  univerfity  of  Dublin,  ib.  Foe  fd^opb^^^s;'  Clurt^ 
fchools,  383.  The  Blue  Coat  fchool,  ft.  TbK*.Hibc&iia4\dtoGM^ 
fchool,  384.  Hibernian  Marine  Sociohi  ihi  ,Go]kgrii£VimiMik 
385.  TheW^585..HaU<rfJhUcc^;tf&.Ciirfii^ 
Revenue  of  Ire}bd,.brafJiiitay^of|it^c:dSdn 

pcam^mt, 
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•^pendbaMs  §99.  >B.aidcf,  f$.  ^  Ti«d«i^  Iteklfdy  4^0.  Rivers  and 
t»mi%'4Di'.'  Roads,  f ^;    The  yoil'al»4  tiiaVeIlii!g;,'46li''  M^nu- 

>  fiiaut^:  t£.iMry463%;  Cottob,  4bi^» ;  WdbMi,^^  Tamieneg^  73. 
Gl&inti  f^.    Stockitt^,  M.'  IrdU^  4i6».  Mi(belbtti^j 0^;    Fiftieries, 

7  410;'  F6t^n tndif,  4i{4 '  Tti^  ittetrojildliB/  4tav '  lU  fittuitkm,  i^. 
ItoliHlarjr/f^i  Civil  government/ 418;-  Gbfiipabi^4i9.  Wallt^  ib. 

road,  f J.  Provilions/ r^i  Churched^  «))d  |»lace8.of  vorfhipnX 
St.  Patrick's  church,  iB.  ComikibrdaV  and  ihonicipal  edifi^ef :  The 
Tholfel,  424. ;  Royal  Exchange,  ib*y  l^*Cvt^x>m^hJouk,  426.  ; 
The  Parliament-hoafe,  427.  Chantage  kftttutions  r  Dublin  GctaC'^ 
ral  Difpenfary,  429. ;  Hofpital  for  Ineiti^leii,  ih. ;  Mercer^s  Hot* 
picSl,  th» ;  Charitable  In6rmaryr -1^4 ;  'Charitabke'*  LoaO|  ih. ;  The 
Magdalen,  4^0ii^  BefheCda  Lbek  Penil^iKMiry  and  WorkhbiHe,  r^.  $ 
Houfe  of  Induftry,  ih» ;  The  Lying-in  Hofpital,  f^« ;  The  Ro- 
tunda, 432. ;  The  Foundling  Holpiul,  433. ;  Orphan  houfes  for 
girls  and  for  boys,  sB. ;  Mafonic  Female  Orphans'  School,  ib. ;  Pa* 
tricians,  ib,  i  Strangers'  Friends'  Society,  ib. ;  Reduced  Literary 
Teachers,  434. ;  Society  for  Relief  of  Side  Lodg^  ib,  \  Fever 
Hofpital,  ib. ;  Difpenfary  for  the  Irtfant  Poor^  it*  |  Charitable 
Difpenfary,  ib. ;  County  of  Dublin  or  Me8tl»  Hofpltttlv  ir^. ; 
Simpfon's  Hofpital,  f^. ;  Swift's  Hofpijud  for  Likntties  aad  Idiots, 
ib. ;  Stephens's  Hdfpilalr  ib,-f  Nicbobs's  Hofpi^^  435.  •  We&« 
rooreland  Lock  Hofpital,  ib. ;  Ouzel-Galley^  f^« ;  RathfambSim 
Sick  Poor  Difpenfary^  ik ;  Confined  debtors,  ib.  BridrH :  Eiiek 
Bridge  deffcribed,  ib*-  I^ee*  of  amufement,  436*  Streets  and 
fquares,  £^^  St.  Scephenfs  .Greeny  ib*  Iflands  belonging  to  Ire- 
land  3  EafteTA,  437. )  Southern,  ib*;  Weftemi  f^. ;  Northern,  438* 

iflandu     See  Scotland. 

Juray  Ifle  of,  defcribed*  iv«  157* 


K. 

^Cenfikgtin  Pabeh  account  of,  i.  175. 

-jrM/,:c0iiKy  of,  defcrtt)eil,  i^  51. ,  ^6aid  to  have.be^li  t1^  firft  pairt  of 

«    Britaiii  v#fasch  r^eeitsU  tlia  eMft«m  r^l»ti^>  55.  •  Vklonr  of  the 

<  men  of  K^t  at  the  tkne^f  the  ConqueA;  ib. 
'Ki^  Palace  noticed,  i.  173. 

ftiUafSUf  aoconnt  of,  iv.  133. 

/Gncardine/Ure  defctibed,  iv.  68. 

JCh^i  the,  his  titfe,  Hght^  pferogartivea^  diitie»»  revenues,  and  royal 

'    famity,  confidered^  i.  13^  Ac.     Rights  ind  pfirfogatives^  of  the 

Kin^,  153.     Many  a£ks<rfpar]iameiitd<kaarei  his  realm  to  be  an 
'    empire,  and  his  crown  impend^  ib. ;'  t^  m^anin^  of  this,  154.    He 

is,  bylaw,  uiiiverfal  occtipant,  iX  ^  kfieisefltitled  to-lbirvioeasd  4- 

<  l^^gianee  from  his^fubfe^tf,  ij;5tfr^i*t^  fountain  of  jiiftide,  156.; 
'    in  virtue  of  hb  prerogative,  the  adminiflii^^if  ahdrbles  bf.lavr  differ 

between  him  itnd  aprivnuj  perfon,  ^sSfi,  h^  *iaj[  mslke  grants  and 
letters  patent,  t6l»  y  -be;  eaajSot -be  att^nted,  and  is  never  a'  mfnor, 
>6t.    His  revenaesi  1644  'Thei  drvU-iiftr  what  ts  implied  by  the 

term. 
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termr  i66.  Peaflantf  and  allowancep  to  Che  Royal  Faauly*  i6^« 
The  King's  dutiei ;  the  principal  of  which  if>  to  govern  his 
people  according  to  law,  i6S.  The  coronation  oath,  169.  Re- 
llraints  upon  his  prerogatives,  170*  His  prbcipal  honfehold  efta- 
bliflunents,  ifUt  &c.  Palaces,  forefts,  chafes,  and  caftles,  belong- 
ing to  the  King,  171  •.176.  Tht  officers  of  his  houiehohl 
enun^erated  and  c&fined,  176.  The  King  is  ftyled  eapui  farSamittiif 
192.     His  fupremacfy  32a*    See  ScctlaiuL 

Kinrofif  county  of,  defcrioed,  iv*  69* 

KirkcaJdu  account  of,  iv*  54. 

Kirkcudirigbt  defcribed,  iv.  71. 

j^iri wo// dcfcribed,  tv.  163. 

Ki/mult  or  Rumt  account  of,  it.  141. 

Knigiiioodp  orders  of,  s.  4^1.     See  Gentry  and  Scotlatulm 


L. 

Lamhetb  noticed,  L  104* 

JLatMrUUri  defcribed,  iv«  75. 

Laucq/btrt  defcribed,  i.  $6* 

Ltmcafier%  account  of,  i.  57. 

Languagit  Engliih,  firft  rude  dawuof  it,  iii.  i. 

LmrgOf  account  of,  iv«  ^8« 

X#w  /  law  in  general,  ii.  420 ;  the  law  of  England,  it.  Unwritt^a 
lawy  421.  General  maxims,  ib..  Particular,  cuftoms,  422.  Civil  and 
canon  laws,  424*  Written  laws,  427*  Courts,  428.  Ecclefi- 
aftical  courts,  their  origin,  429*  Theconfiftory  court,  432.  The 
court  of  arches,  i^.  Officers,  433.  Pradice, /^.  The  court  of 
peculiars,  r3.  The  prerogative  court,  434.  The  court  o£  dele- 
gates, t^«  The  court  of  commiffion  of  review,  435.  The  high 
commiffion  court,  ib»  The  convocation,  496.  T&  court  of  au- 
dience, 437*  The  faculty  court,  ih.  Junmidion  in  thefe  courts, 
ib*  Officers  in  thefe  courts  :  Chancellor,  official-principal,  vicar- 
general,  commiflary,  official,  and  funogate,  438*  f  Advocate 
439. ;  Regifter,  440. ;  Notary  public,  ib^  ;  Prooor,  441. ;' Ap- 
paritor, 442 «  Dofkors'  commons,  i^.  Court  of  admiralty,  th, 
Jurifdi^^ion,  443.  •  Proceedings,  444.  Appeals,  lb.  Offioen, 
ib*  Foreft  courts,  445*  Court  of  attaclunents,  ibm  Court  of  ic« 
cards,  4^«  Court  of  fwainmote,'rj.  Court  of  juftice-feat,  i^. 
Joftices  m  Eyre,  ib.  Verderor,  447.  Regarder,  ib.  Foreftcr, 
tf.  Woodward,  448.  A^ftor,  ib,  .Court  of  commiffioners  of 
fewera,  tf  •  Court  of  policies  of.  infurance,  449.  The  marihalfea 
and  palace  court,  450*  Officers,  451.  Courts  of  the  princi- 
pality o£  Wales,  452.  Judges,  lb.  Court  of  the  duchy  ot  Lan- 
oaf^er,  453.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  its  jurifdi£tion,  $b.  Courts 
palatinate,  461.  Cbefter,  462.;  Durham,  ib.\  Lancafter,  ii,\ 
Ely,  463*  Courts  of  the  cinque  ports,  ib>  Courts  of  the  ftan- 
narie^  464.  Courts,  of  the  univerfities,  lb.  Courts  in  the  city 
of  London':  Court  of  aldermen,  465*;  Court  of  common  coun- 
cil lk»  %  the  court  of  huftingty  466. ;  the  mayor's  couit,  lb. ;  the 

(heriib' 
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fttriffs^  eourtiy  467. ;  the  chamberlain's  court*  ii. ;  Court  of  the 
coroner,  468.  $  Court  of  the  eficheator,  U. ;  Court  of  requefts, 
a.  t  Court  of  orphans,  ib. ;  the  Wardmote,  469. ;  Folkmotc,  ih, ; 
Court  of 'cobfenrancy,  ii. ;  the  Tower  courty  Up.  ;  Court  of  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand,  ib.  Court  of  piepoudre,  470.  Court  bardn, 
471.  Hundred,  court,  472*  County  court,  f^.  Court  of  Com- 
mon Please  473.  Its  Jurifdi6kion  and  officers,  475.  Couirt » of 
King's  Bench,  478.  Ko^  Its  jurifdidion,  479* ;  and  o&ers, 
480.  Court  of  Exchequer,  ih, ;  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  482. 
Its  officers,  483.  Court  of  Chancery,  2. 484.  Its  officers,  495.  Mafter 
of  the  Rolls,  ib,  [Vice-chancellor,  i.  xxv.]]  Mafters  in  chancery, 
ib»  Mafters  extraordinary,  496.  Accountant-general,  i^.  Six  clerks, 
497*  Regifter,  498.  Curfitors,  ib.  Petty  bag,  ib*  Clerk .  of 
the  crown,  499.  Clerk  of  the  hanaper,  ib.  Attomies  or  folici- 
•  tors,  500.  Their  privileges,  501.  Special  pleaders,  draftfmen 
in  equity,  and  conveyancers,  iL  Students,  502.  Inna  of  court, 
1^.' ;  Inner  Temple,  503.;  Middle  Temple,  506.  Societies,  508& 
Temple  Church,  ib.  Clifford's  Inn,  510.  Lyon's  Inn,  511  • 
dement's  Inn,  512.  :  -New  Inn,  i3.  Lincoln's  Inn,  513. 
Thavie's  Inn,  516.  Furnival's  Inn,  ib»  Gray's  Inn,  5x7.  Sta- 
ple Inn,  519.  Bernard's  Inn,  ib.  Cottnfel,  520.  Serjeants,  521. 
Precedence,  522.  Seijeaints'  Inns,  ib.  Judges,  523.  .  Weft- 
minfter  Hall,  526.  Courts  of  Affize  and  Niii  Prius,  528.  Cir- 
cuits,  529.  Tythings,  Hundreds,  and  Counties,  531.'  Sheriffs, 
532.;  Qualification  and  Exemption,  533*;  Appointment  and 
oath,  534$  Jurifdidion,  and  duration  of  fiuthority,  537 • ;  Duties, 
ib. '  Coroner,  539.  Under  Sheriffs,  540.  Bailiffs,  541.  Arreft, 
542.  Privileged  places,  ^43.  Privileged  perfons,  ib.  Perfona 
aneftedf  544.  Poundage,  545.  Efcape,  ib*  Gaolers,  ib.  TSee 
alfo  i.  xxvi.  J  Juries,  546.  Trial  by  Record,  ib. ;  Infpe&on, 
ib.  J  Certificate,  ib.  Trial  by  Witneffes,  547.  Wager  of  Battel 
ib.  Wager  of  Law,  549.  Trial  by  Jury,  550 ;  Special  Jury, 
Sf2. ;  Common  Jury,  553. ;  Challenges,  ib.  558. ;  A  tales ;  Ver- 
diAs,  556*  560.;  Grand  Jury,  558.  Criminal  Law,  562.  [See 
alfo  i.  xxri-— >xxxi«3  Crimes  and  Mifdemeanors,  ib.  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  562.  Court  of  King's  Bench,  564.  Court 
of  Chiva&y,  ib.  Court  of  Admiralty,  ib.  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  566.  Court  of  General 
Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace,  567.  The  Sheriff's  Tourn,' 568. 
The  Court  Leet,  or  riew  of  Frankpledge,  i3.  Court  of  the  Co- 
roners,-569.  Court  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market,  ib.  Courts 
of  the  Royal  Houfehold,  ib.  Court-  of  the  Univerfities,  570, 
Juflices  of  the  Peace,  ib.  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos  Rotuto- 
rum,  57;.  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  ib.  Conftables,  ib. ;  Qualifica- 
tions and  Exemptions,  576. ;  Doty,  C77.  OfFeacei  againft  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  the  church  eftablimiiient,  ib.  High  Treafon, 
578.  Of  allegiance,  ib.  ;  Natural  allegiance,  579. ;  Local  alle- 
giance, ib. ;  What  a6is  amount  to  high  treafon,  and  what  to'  a 
lefs  offence,  580* ;  Compaifing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king,  592. ;  Compaffing  the  death  of  the  queen,  or  their  ^defl 
fon  and;  heir,  583. ;  Violating  the  king's  companion,  his  elded 
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dau^ter  unmarried^  or  the  wife  of  hit  ekfeft  foa  and  hdtp  U. ; 
lerjuig  war  againft  the  king  in  his  reabn,  5^3. ;  coolbruAive  levying 
of  war,  585. ;  adhering  to  the  king't  enemies  in  his  realm,  givior  to 
them  aid  and  comfort  m  the  realm^  or  elfewhere,  ib.t  counterfeiting 
the  feakt  587.  Hiffh  treafon  againft  the  king's  officers,  588. ;  in 
fefpe&ofcoin.  [See  18a.]  Seducing,  or  attempting  to  fedace, 
otlwrs  from  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  crown,  588.  De- 
fertion  from  the  king's  forces,  589.  Of  accomplices,  590.  Tiiai, 
it.  firidence,  593.  Judgment,  M.  Mi^riiion  of  treafon,  594. 
Ponifhment,  f^«  Homicide,  sb.  Murder,  i^.  Manilaughter,  €95. 
Punifliment,  li.     Suicide,  596.   Juftifiable  homicide,  ih»  Ezcnfable 


homicide,  ib.  Indiftment,  598.  Trial,  599.  Appeals,  601. 
Judgment  and  execution,  603.  Maiming,  604.  AflauHs,  with  fe- 
lonioiiSf  malicious,  or  unlawful  intent,  605.  Aflaulting  privy 
counilellors,  [See  p*  il*3  >  aflaulting  members  of  parliament,  6od.; 
affaults  in  the  king's  palace,  f3.  [See  p.  569.]  AiTaults  in  chnidies 
and  churchyards,  606*  ;  aflault  with  intent  to  murder,  607. ; 
aflauh  with  intent  to  rob,  ib, ;  ailaults  on  perfoas  wrecked,  d.; 
aflaults  by  mariners  |[See  p.  216.3  i  a&ult  on  account  of 
gaming,  6o8. ;  affaulf  with  intent  to  fpoil  garments,  ib. ;  afbuk 
with  intent  to  obftrgd  the  free  paflage  of  grain,  ib^ ;  afivh  on 
mafter  wool-combers,  609.  Falfe  imprifonmeot,  ib*  Kidnap- 
jMng,  ib.  Rape,  6x0.  Forcible  or  fraudulent  abdtt6tiqa,  nar- 
liage,  or  deflement  of  women  of  fubftanc<,  ib^  Potraamy  or 
bigamy,  [See  i.  410.]  Crime  againft  nature,  6tu  'Fheft,  tb, 
Burglary,  ib.  Larceny  and  robbery,  613.;  the  place  in  whidi 
the  offence  is  perpetrated,  6z6* ;  evidence,  628. ;  various  modes 
of  defence,  ib*  Larceny  and  robbery  from  the  perfon,  630^ 
Robbery,  632.  Grand  and  petit  larceny,  and  their  puniAmeot, 
633*  Acceflaries,  634.  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  ib.  Trial,  638. 
Reftitution  of  goods,  639.  Rewards,  642.  Piracy,  [See  p.  275.3 
Cheats,  643.  Forgery,  645.  The  various  modes  of  forgerr  pro- 
vided againft  by  ftatutes,  64J5.  Publiihing  or  uttering,  651.  Acoef- 
faries,  fl.  Indidments,  i^.  Witneffes,  652.  Judgment  and  its  con* 
fe<|uences,  i^..  Falfelyperfonating  another,  653.  Arfon,  654*  Ma^ 
licious  and  fraudulent  mifchief,  6fS»  Game,  6^6*  Various  nnlicioas 
injuries  provided  againft  by  particular  ftatutes,  6^6.  668.  Threats 
ening  letters  or  writings,  668.  Riot,  669.  Afllaulu  and  batteries, 
672.  Arrays,  f^«  Riding  or  going  armed,  673.  Forcible  entry 
and  detainer,  674*  Surety  for  the  peace  and  for  good  behavioor, 
ib*  Nuifance,  677.  Public  houfes,  681  •  Gaming,  685.  Horfe- 
racing,  688,  Diforderly  houfes,  689.  UnUcenC^  places  of  pub* 
lie  entertainment,  690.  .  Strolling  players,  691 .  Vagrants,  692. 
Rogues  and  vagabonds,  ib.  Lunatic  vagrants,  696.  Difchaiged 
convids,  697.  Owling,  698.  Seducing  arti&xrs,  699.  Expor- 
tation of  tools,  761.  Monopoly,  ib.  Fpreftalling,  ingrofing, 
and  regrating,  ib.  Combinations  to  raife  the  price  of  vi&uw, 
.702.  Perjury,  703.  Subornation,  704.  BamUry,  705.^  Maio- 
tenaace,  706.  Champerty,  ib.  Compounding  penal  aAkms,  ib. 
Embracery,  ib.  Bribery,  ib.  Neglefi  of  intj,  707.  Estor- 
lkm»  ib.    Opprtffion,   ib.    Confpiiacyy   ib.    Libdst  708b    Ar- 
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«db»  711.      Commitineiiti   712.      Bail,    713.      Hindering    ar- 
reftsy   ii.     Breaking  prifon,    714.     Efcape,   ih.      Refcue^   715, 
Durefs  by  jailors,  i^.     Appro ver,   716.     Prifoner  ftanding  mote, 
718.     Conteifion»  719.      Ordeal,    720.     Coroned,    i^.      Battel^ 
721.     Copy  of  record  of  indtdment,  722.  .  Clergy,  i^     Impri^ 
fonment,  726.     Burning  in  the  hand  and  whipping,  ib.     Fines,  ib. 
Pillory,  /3.     Stocks,    727.     Ducking-ilool,    ib.     Tranfportation 
and  the  hulks,  ib.    Attainder,   729.     Fbrfeiture,  ib.     Corruption 
of  blood,  732.     Execution,   ib.     Reprieve^    733.     Pardon,  734. 
See  Scotland. 
jLeaming  ;  the  arts  and  fciences,  iii.  i.     Firft  rude  dawn  of  the  £nf^ 
liih  language,  sb. ;  its  rapid  in&prosremeDt,  2.     Origin  andprogrefe 
of  Ettgliih  literature,  ib.     Comparative  X!^view  of  European  Ster- 
atnre,  3.     Progrefs  and  prafent  date  of  the  arts  in  England,  4. 
Uni^erfitiesi    5.     Colleges,    halls,    vifitors,  6. ;    PoiTeffions,    7. } 
Eledions,  8. ;    Bribery,  ib. ;    Founders'  kin,  9.  \    Subfcriptiona 
and  oaths,    11.;    Printing,  12.;    other  privileges,  f3.     Onhf^-: 
the  managing  officers  delcribe^    15*      Colleges  and  halls,  r6* 
Univerfity  College,  ib.     Baliol  Cdkge,  17.     Merton  College,  1%. 
Oriel  College,  20.     Exeter  CoQege,  zt.     Queeif's  College,  2<2. 
New  College,  23.     Lincob  College,  24.     All  Souls  College,  26. 
Macrdalen  College,   27.      Braeen    Noie  College,    29.      Corpus 
Chnfti  College,    30.     Chrift  Church  College,  32.    Trinity  Col- 
lege,  34.     St.  John's  College,  35.     Jefiis  College,  36.    Wadham 
CoUege,  37.     Pembroke  College   38.     Worcse^r  College,  39. 
Hertford  College,  40.     Halls,  and  other  eftablifliments,  il.     De- 
grees, Bachelors,  Mailers  of  Arts,  and  Dodors,  42.     A6t8,  ib. 
Terms,    ^x.     Cambridge^  ib.  ;  the   managing  officers   defcribed, 
Peter  Houfe  College,  45.     Clare  Hall,  46.     Pembroke 
Corpus  Chrifti,  or  Bene't^'s  College,  48.     Caius  Coir 
lege,  49.      Trinity   Hall,   50.     King's  College,    yi.      Queen'a 
College,  56.     Catharine  Hall,  58.     Jefus  Co&ge,  59.    jChriftS 
College,   6o*     St.  John's  College,  61.     Magdalea  College,  62* 
Trinity  College^    64.     Emanuel  College,    €^      Sidney  Sufiisx 
College,  (}l^.      [Downing  College,    i.  xxxi.]     Prizes,  70.     De- 
grees, 72*      Senate,  73*  -    Terms,   ib.     Schools^ib.      Eton,  74.  . 
Weftminfter,  77.     Winchefter,  ib.     Harrow,  ib.     Charter  Hoidie, 
78.     St.  Paul's  School,    80.     Merchant   Taylors'  School,    8^. 
Chrift's  Hofpital,  84.     Charity  Schools,  95.     Sunday   Schoofi, 
o&     Royal  Society,  t3.     Society  of  Antiquaries,  102.     Brilifli 
Mttfeum,  io6.     Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
fadvres,  and  Commerce,  114.      Society  of  Artiils,  and  Royal 
Academy,  xi8.     Britifii  Inftittnioo,  119.     Grefliam  College,  120. 
The   Royal  Institution,    121.      The  i40ndan    InlHtution,    124. 
Board  of  Agriculture,  ib*     Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  129.}  Licen- 
fing,  130.  ;  Modern  Reftraints,  131. ;  Copyright,  133.;  Patents, 
134.     See  Sioiiaud,  art.  Learning f  vol.  iv.  2i|§. 

Letdif  account  oS^  L  123.     Its  clotli-iBarkety  perhaps,  anequalkd 
in  the  worU^  H. 

Lik^tcTt  account  of^  i.  61. 
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Leuefiir/hire  defcribedy   i.  60.       Almoft    entirely  -an  agricukued 

Lerwoiei  dctcnhed,  m  173* 
Levy9  general.     See  jirmy. 
Lew4t  noticed,  i.  107. 
Liwiit  lAmdofy  deicribed,  it.  131. 
Limeobh  acconnt  of  i.  62. 
Lineohfbire  defcribedy  i.  61  • 
LUdkhgmflnn  deCcribed,  iv.  85. 

ff^  G^*"°*  }  celebiated  water-M.,  vf.  15. 

Lif motet  iiland  of,  defcrtt>ed9  iv.  156. 
LtUbfieldt  account  of,  i.  S|7. 
LUeratmref  Europeant  review  of,  iii.  3. 
Liverpooh  account  o^  i.  58. 
Lod  Levm  defcribcd^  iv.  2X« 
Londom.     &tt  MetropoBt. 
Lo^gevi^in  Herefordfliire,  inftanceofy  i.  48. 
L^Jst  £[oufe  of.     See  farRameat* 
Lords  Liaaeudttti  of  Counties.    See  u^rw^« 
toAkmf  Eaft.     See  HaddrngtonAire. 
LoMaut  Mid.     &tt  Edinkmrgbfiire^ 
LotbioMf  Weft.     See  Limlkbgofifffinn. 
Ludlow,  account  of,  i.  89. 
Lymn,  accoupt  of»  i.  73*  ^ 


Mabonutattt*     See  Glergy. 

Madftone,  account  of»  i.  54. 

MdiiCoacbsSf  eftaUiihment  of,  ii.  37.     . 

Mainland^  or  Pomona^  ifland,  defcribed,  it.  162.     See  alio  172. 

Maiden,  the  cuftom  of  Borough-EagUih  prevails  there,  i*  37* 

Maka,  iiland  of:  its  fituation  and  tiiftory,  iv.  497.  Knigfatt  of 
S^alta,  498.  Coa^neft  by  the  French,  499.  Appearance  and 
.  ibength,  ib^  Cities  and  villages,  joi.  Valetta*  502.  Public 
•buildings,  ih» 

MamTor,  of  Derbyfhire,  i.  2;. 

Mam,  ifle  of:  its  fituation,  iv.  439.  Name,  H*  Settlement,  440. 
Gener^  defcription,  443.  Rivers,  #3.  AGnerals,  tb*  CUmate, 
ib.  Population,  444.  Towns:  Douglas,  M.  Caftletown, 445. 
Derby  liaven,  446.  Port  Erin,  ib.  The  Calf  of  Man,  447. 
Peel,  ib.  Ramfey,  448.  Laxey,  449.  Religion,  ib*  Bifiiop- 
nck,  ib*  Conftitution,  Laws,  .and  Courts:  The  King^  450. 
The  Lord,  ib.  The  Governor,  451.  The  Lieutenant-Govemifr, 
ih.    The  Council,  ib.    The  Dcemfters,    452.     The  Hoofe  of 
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Keys,  ib.  The  Tynwald,  454.  Courts  of  Law,  ib*  Appeals, 
.^^,  Chancery,  456.  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery,  ib^  Court  of 
'ommon  Law,   457.     Exchequer,  ib.    The   Deemfters'  Court, 

ib.    High.  Bailiffs,  458.     Court  of  the  Water  Bailiff,  or  Admi- 

13  «lty, 
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TBlty,  it.  The  Coroner,  ib.  Ecdefiaftkal  Court,  459.  The 
Attorney  General,  ilf.  Trade :  The  Herring  Fiihcry,  460. 
Exports,  it.     Bank,  it*     Imports,  it.     Monu&dories,  it.     Re» 

.    venues,  it. 

Mancie/ler,  account  of,  i.  59. 

Marltorougb^  duke  of,  Blenheim  Caftle  given  to  him,  i.  B2« 

Marlowt  college  at,  account  of,  iL  364. 

May^  ifland  of,  iv.  6o. 

Merioneth/hire  defcribed,  i.  64* 

Methodijts.     Ste  C!er^. 

Metropolis^  the,  the  great  number  of  places  included  in  ik»  befides 
London  and  Weftmmfter,  iii.  4^i«  Its  population,  432.  London 
defcribed,  433.  Charters,  430.  Government,  it*  Lord  Mayor, 
437.     Aldermen,  438.     Sheriffs,  439.     Recorder,  440.    Cham^ 

.  berlain,  it.  Common  Serjeant,  i^.  Town  Clerk,  Coronery  City 
Remembrancer,  Common  Hunt,  Common  Crier,-  Wkter  Bailiff, 
441.  Common  Councilmen,  442.  Wards,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, ih.  Companies  enumerated,  447-  Weftininffer,  455. 
St.  Martinis  le  Grand,  458.  Government  of  Weffminfter,  a. 
High  Steward,.  459*  High  Bailiff,  and  other  officers,  it.  Arms, 
it.  Southwark.  [See  i.ioiO  The  Thames,  t3^.  London  Bridge, 
46^.  Weftminfher  Bridge,  467.  Blackfriars  Bridge,  469.  [ WaterKK) 
Bridge,  i.  xxxii*  Vauzhdl  Bridge,  xxxiv.  Southwark  Bridge,  ii*3 
Docks,  470.    Weft  India  Docks,  it.    The  London  Docks,  i^2. 

.  Eaft  India  Docks,  i^.  Commercial  Road,  473.  Places-of  Womip 
enumerated,  473.  St.  Paul's,  474.  Weftminfter  Abbey»  485. 
The  Tower,  491*  The  Monument,  ^5*  Temple  Bar,  497. 
Charing  Crofs,  it.  The  Royal  Exchange,  498.  Somenet 
Houfe,  J.99.  Whitehall,  coi.  Guildhall,  503.  Old  Bailey, 
505.  Clerkenwell,  506.  Police,  507.  Prifons,5io*  Newgate, 
f^.  [See  alfoi.  xxxiv.]  Giltfpur-ftreet  Compter,  512.  Poultry 
Compter,  515.  Ludgate,  517.  Borough  Compter,  518.  Brid^ 
well,  p9..  Tothill  Fields,  522.  Houfe  of  Corre6^ion,  Cold-bath 
Fields,  524.  [Penitentiary,  i.  xxxiv.]  King's  Bench  Prifon, 
52c.  Fleet  Prifon,  ^29.  M^rlhalfea,  [See  ii.  450.]  53  !• 
Whitechapel,  it.  Surry  County  Gaol,  5^^.  Building  Aa,  533. 
Engines,  it.  Water,  534.  London  Bridge  Water-works,  535. 
New  River.  [See  iii.  327.]  Hampftead  Water  Company,  536. 
York  Buildings  Wateri-works,  it.  Chelfea  Wateiwworks,  537. 
Other  Companies,  it.  Places  of  Amufement,  it.  The  Theatres, 
^38*  Drury  Lane,  546..  £See  alfoi.xxxvi.  Englifh  Opera, 
H  xxxyiii*]  Covent  Garden,  548%  Hiiymarket,  552.  Opera 
Houfe,  it.  Sadler's  Wells,  ^53.  Aftley's  Amphitheatre,  ^^i. 
Royal  Circus,  556.  Olympic  Pftvilion,  it.  Royalty  Theatre,  • 
f^.    Vauxhall  Gardens,  557.     Tea  Gardens,  558.     See  Scotland^. 

Middlefex  defcribed,  i.  64. 

Military  jifyhmf  account  of,  ii.  370% 

Militia.     See  jirmy. 

Mi^fierif  at  foreign  courts,  their  office,  ii.  54* 

Monh.     See  Clergy. 

Monmouthf  account  of^.  i.  67^ 

Momnovtiyiire  dttctihisAf  i.  65. 

3  A  3  Ment^ 
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Montgomerjjhire  defcribed,  i.  70. 

Montr  of Cf  account  oft  iv.  62. 

Moravtant*     See  Clergy* 

Morayjbire.    'See  Elgin*  • 

Mortmain.     See  Clergy* 

Mountains.     See  ScouanJ* 

Mullf  the  Ifle  of,  dcfcribed,  iv.  155.    < 

Mujfelburghp  account  of>  iv.  4^ 

Mutiny  AQs  confidered»  ii.  371. 

N 

Nairnftnre  defcribed^  iv.  89. 

Navy^  eftablifhinent  and  progrefs  of  it,  ii.  I02.  Gunt  introdocecfy 
194.  Sovereignty  of  the  fea,  ih*  Of  the  King's  fleet,  196^ 
State  of  the  navy  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  199.  Naval  force  of 
the  other  European  nations  at  the  end  of  1805,  200.  EftabKfli* 
ment  in  time  of  peace,  ib*  ^See  alfo  i.  xxiv.]  Rates  of  (hips, 
201.  Mode  of  providing  (hips,  202.  The  fix  principal  Dock- 
yards noticed,  ih.  Officers  of  the  Dock-yards,  their  feyerad  du- 
ties, 205.  Navy  BiUs,  progrefs  of,  207.  Infpedior-geoend'^ 
office,  208.  Improvements  in  the  navy,  209.  Fire- (hips,  i^. 
The  Compafs,  ib.  Sheathing,  212*  Sliding  Keels,  215.  Gun- 
boats, ib*  Difcovery  of  the  Longritude,  214.  Chronometcrit 
215.  Making  fea  water  frefh,  217.  Vidualling  the  navy,  bow 
managed,  ib.  Manning  the  navy,  223.  The  imprefs  fervice,  ih* 
Regtuations  and  exemptions,  224.  Other  means  of  manning  the 
navy,  225.  Navigation  ad,  226.  Naval  academy,  227.  Ma- 
rine fociety,  ib*  Govermneut  of  the*  navy,  ib.  Admirals,  their 
duty  and  pay,  228.  Commodore,  229.  Captains,  ib*  Mafters 
and  commanders,  ib*  Lieutenants  and  midfhipmen,  231.  Mafters^ 
233.  Purfer,  234.  Food,  ib.  Short  allowance,  ib.  Cook  and 
and  other  officers,  235.  Phyficians  and  furgeons,  ib*  Regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  fick  and  hurt,  237.  Servants  allowed 
to  officers,  ib*  Superannuation,  238.  Widows,  ib*  Seamen,  i^ 
Government  and  difcipline,  ib*  Rights  and  privileges  of  fea- 
men,  239.  Their  wages,  ib*  Marines,  243.;  their  government^ 
eftablifhment,  and  pay,  244,  2±^*  Privateers,  245.  Letters  of 
marque  and  reprifal,  246.  Prizes,  ib*  Diftribution  of  prizes* 
247.  Embargoes,  ib*  Navy  agents,  248.  Navy  pay-office,  ib. 
Navy  office,  250.  Sick  and  wounded  failors,  25^.  Sick  and 
hurt  office,  ib*  Hofpitals,  255. ;  Greenwich  hofpital,  its  hiftory, 
ib* ;  and  defcription,  257. ;  qualifications  of  the  penfioners,  259. ; 
ottt-penfioners,  260. ;  education  of  feamoB^s  fons,  ib. ;  revenue  of 
the  hofpital,  ib* ;  its  conftitution  and  government,  262. ;  offices^ 
ib* ;  the  cheft,  263.  Other  charitable  eftablifiimentsibr  the  benefit 
of  the  navy,  tb*  Tranfport  fervice,  264.  Tranfport  office,  A. 
Prifoners,  ib*  Convoy,  ib*  Duty  of  the  Ihips  convoying,  2J66* 
Trinity-houfe,  its  eftablifhment  and  duties,  ib*  Trinity  hofpilali, 
267.     Light-houfes  and  fea^marks,  268*    Pilots,  ib.    SUpmeAf 

270. 
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370*  Inventions:  the  diving-bell,  272.;  and  the  lif&.boat»  273*1 
Ports  and  harbours»  U.  Members  and  creeks,  iB.  Cin<^ae  ports» 
274.  The  lord  wardoii  275.  Piracy,  ii.  Quarantine,  277. 
See  Scotland* 

N^^  oMd  Army  :  Vagrancy,  ii«  374.  Defettion,  375.  Courts  mar* 
tial,  U*  Extent  of  military  bw,  377.  Crimea  cognizable,  380.  ; 
againft  God  and  religion,  381. ;  affeding  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment, 382. ;  againft  their  feUow-fubjeds,  384. ;  offences  ftri6Uy 
military,  «^.  Courts  of  inc^uiry,  387.  Compoiition  of  a  naval 
conrt-martial,  388. ;  of  a  miktaiy  court-martial,  ii.  General  conrti 
martial,  ih. ;  regimental  courts,  389.  $  detachment  courts,  ih.  Pro- 
ceedings in  regimental  and  detachment  courts,  390.  Appeal  from 
them,  391.  General  court-niartial,  ih.  Offences  cognizable  by  the 
ieveral  military  courts  martial,  f^.  Naval  courts  mai:(ial,  392.  Of 
degradation  in  the  navy,  395. ;  in  the  army,  si*  Rules  refpe6ling 
courts  martial,  396.  Judge-advocate,  399.  Evidence,  400.  Open- 
ing the  court,  40 1  •  Arreft  of  offenders,  402.  Accuiations,  403 » 
Formation  of  the  court,  i3.  Proceedings,  406*  Judgment,  409.. 
Sentence,  ii»  Acquittal,  410.  Punifhments,  various,  iB.  Exe- 
cution of  corporal  punifhments,  413* ;  of  death,  414.  Pardon^ 
415.  Auditors  of  public  accounts,  i3.  Patriotic  fund,  416.  See 
Scotland. 

Navy  Officcy  eflablifhment  and  duty  of  the,  ii.  2509  251. 

Navyf  treafurer  of  the,  his  office,  ii.  42.  248* 

Nefr  river  defcribed,  iv.  14. 

Newark^  account  o^  i.  8o* 

Nim9ca/lU'under*'Line9  i.  98. 

Ne^tfcaAU'Ufon'Tfney  account  of,  u  77. 

Norfolk  defcribed,  i.  71. 

Northampton^  account  of,  i.  75. 

Not$hamf*onJhire  defcribed,  i.  74. 

Northumberland  defcribed,  i.  76* 

Ncrwehy  account  of,  i.  72. 

NottinghaMf  account  of,  L  79.  One  of  the  moft  ancient  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  it, 

Nottingham/hire  defcribed*  u  78. 

Nmi.    See  Ckrgj. 


OaUam,  in  Rutlandfhnre,  curious  cnflom  there*  i.  86« 

Qficeri  of  State,  their  rank  and  duties  defined,  ii«  i~55>      See  &^. 

land. 
Ordnance^  Mafler-general  of  the,  his  office,  ii.  25. 
Orkney  Iflandi,  the,  defcribed,  iv.  161. 
Omfordoijf  account  of,  i.  8i.     See  "Learning* 
dttfcrdflnro  defcribed*  u  8o. 


3A4  Pitifley^ 
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^aifley^  account  of^  iv.  104* 

'tUaces  of  the  King  .'  St.  Jamet's,  171.  ;  Windfot^'Caftky  172. ;  Rkb* 
monds  173* ;  Kew,  c^. ;  Hanpton^ourt,  U» ;  Kcnfington,  175. 


Pa^t.     See  Clergy. 

Partjfb  OJieers.     See  Clergy  and  Poor. 


Pariiamentf  its  conftitution^  powen,  and  jarifdidioii,  u  [1870  ^^ 
privileges,  190.  The  king,  loa*  Mettages  from  the  king,  or  ad- 
dreiTet  to  him,  194,  195.     Qf  the  king's  attendance  in  PariiameHt, 


IOC.  Afient  to  bills,  it.  Prorogation,  197.  s  opening  of  the 
femon,  198- ;  diflbliition,  199.  Sca/e  of  LorJsf  how  compoM, 
200«  Origin  of  the  peerage,  ih.  Creation,  either  by  writ  or  patent, 
301  •  Lords  Spiritual,  aoa.  Temporal  lords,  203.  Dukea,  1C4- ; 
Marquiffes,  205. ;  Earls,  i3. ;  Vi&ounts,  2o6.  ;  Barona,  207. 
Peers  of  Scotland,  208.  Peers  of  Ireland,  211.  Privileges  of 
peers  and  peerefles,  215.  Manner  of  fitting  in  the  Houfe,  2i6» 
Prayers,  217. ;  proceedings,  f3.  .Judicial  authority,  218.  Other 
privileges,  224.;  votes,  li,  ;  proxies,  f3«;  protefts,*^.;  originating 
bills,  225. ;  meffages,  it. .  Joint  committees,  226.  Peera  givug 
evidence,  t^.  Conferences,  227.  Officers  of  the  Houfe,  228.  Hn/e 
o/CamtnouSf  on  iu  origin,  229.  Formations,  232.  Qualifications  re^ 
quifite  to  a  member,  ih.  iDifqualifications,.  233.  Qn^ficalions 
required  in  ele^ors,  234^  Difqualifications,  235.  Manner  of  pro- 
dding to  an  dedioD,  2a6«  Scrutiny,  241.  Return,  242.  Peti- 
tion, 243.  Effe6t  of  ele^ions,  245.  Duty  of  attendance,  ih.  Mem- 
ber cannot  refign,  ib.  The  general  means  of  vacating  feats  are,  by 
death,  peerage,  accepting  certain  places  of  truft  and  profit,  and  ex- 
pulfion,  246.  Privileges  :  exemption  from  arreft,  protedion  from 
aflault  and  abufe,  liberty  of  fpeech,  and  franking  ot  letters,  247 — 
249.  The  Houfe,  249.  Form  of  fitting,  250.  Eledion  and 
office  of  Speaker,  i3.  Proceedings  in  the  Houfe,  255*  Prayers,  il. 
Number  of  members,  t^.  Strangers,  256.  Door  locked,  257. 
Motions,  f3«  Right  of  fpeaking,  U,  Members  intereffced  or  ac- 
cufed,  258.  Of  reading  papers,  ib.  Of  putting  queftions,  2^9* 
Divifion  of  the  Houfe,  261.  Tellers,  262.  Supply,  263.  Claims 
of  the  Commons  on  this  fubjed,  265.  Committee  of  Supply,  z66* 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  iL  Bills,  270.  Afks,  generaf,  or 
public,  271.;  fpecial  or  private,  272*  Record  of  adts,  273. ;  pub- 
lication, s3. ;  time  of  operation,  tB»  Committees,  274.  Judicial 
authority,  275.  Form  of  bringing  parties  to  the  bar,  276.  Im^ 
peachment,  ih. ;  caption  and  bau,  280*  $  expelling  or  fequefteriag 
members,  281. ;  forming  the  heads,  it. )  party  heard^  282. ;  further 
projrrefs,  283.;  delivering  the  charge,  tf. ;  appearance,  286.; 
copies  of  papers  and  counfel  allowed,  ib» ;  plea  or  anftver,  287*  i 
proceedings,  on  plea  of  guilty,  288. ;  on  not  guilty,  ii,  i  replica^ 
tion,  ib. ;  managers,  ih. ;  witnefies,  289. ;  conunittees,  290. ;  Lord 
High  Steward,  iS» ;  day  of  triak  it. ;  of  abating  and  reviving  im- 
peachments, 291.  s  votes,  293. ;  the  court  and  trial,  H. ;  vmlid, 
296.  j  judgment,  297.  ;  arreft  of  judgment,  it.  $  fentence,  it. ; 

pardon, 
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•  pardooy  298*    Oficert  of  the  Houfe :  clerk,  298. ;  clerk  afliftaiit,    . 
aoo« ;  clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges*  f3. ;  other  clerks,  f^. ; 
feijeant  at  arms,  ib. ;  other  officers,  loi*   See  Canfiituiioa,  Britifii ; 
£ee  alfo  Scotland, 

ParRamenium  i&ahoiicvMt  what  was  fo  caUecU  1.  109. 

Parllamentum  indoaorum^  what  was  fo  called,  i.  108. 

Paupers*     See  Poor. 

Paymajter  General  of  the  Forces,  his  office,  ii.  27. 

Peak  ofDerbyfitrCf  i.  25. 

PeebUs-Jbtre  defcribed,  vf.  90. 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry 9  i«  109* 

Pembroke/hire  defcribed,  i.  83* 

Pen-maen'mawrf  the  hiU  of,  defcribed,  i.  12. 

Penfionerjf  Gentlemen,  their  office,  i.  l8o« 

Pertit  county  of,  defcribed,  it.  9f.' 

Peterboroughf  account  of,  !•  75. 

Piae'  fFaB  defcribed,  i.  22. 

Playiy  examiner  of,  i.  177. 

Plymouth  defcribed»  i.  28* 

Poet  Laureate^  his  office,  !•  177* 

Police*     See  Metropolu. 

Pont-y-pool,  account  of,  i.  69. 

Pooh  account  of,  i.  32* 

PooPs  Holif  a  remarkable  cave,  i.  25. 

Poorf  prorifiou  for,  conlidered,  iii.  559.  Poor  laws,  560.  Pariflies^ 
563.  Overfeers,  564.  Rate,  568.  Term,  569.  Purpofes,  IB* 
Perfons  to  he  rated,  tb*  Property  to  be  rated,  570*  Exemptions^ 
572.  Perfonal  property,  ^73.  Occupier,  C74.  Principles  of 
rating,  577.  Of  raUng  in  aid,  578.  Means  ot  enforcing  payment, 
ib.  Settlement,  582.  Marriage,  584.  Birth,  ib*  Emancipation, 
585.  Baftards,  586.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  ferrice,  587.  Set- 
tlement by  apprenticeihip,  592.  Settlement  by  ferring  an  office, 
595*  Settlement  on  a  tenement  of  10/.  a-year,  597.  Settlement 
by  eftate,  6oi«  Settlement  by  paying  public  taxes,  604.  Settle- 
ment by  acknowledgment,  ib.  By  whom  a  fettlement  may  be  ac- 
quired, 6o6.  Of  certificates,  ib*  Of  remoring  the  poor,  609. 
Relief,  615.  Overfeers' accounts,  617.  Appeals,  61 8.  Obferr- 
adons,  ib.  Friendly  focieties,  625.  Voluntary  relief,  627.  Hofpi- 
tals  :  St.  Bartholomew's,  629.  Bethlem,  630*  [See  alfo,  i,  xxsix.] 
Bridewell.  [See  529.]  Chrift's  Hofpital.  [See  84.]  St. Thomas's, 
632.  Beth'holim,  634.  German  and  Dutch  Jews'  Hofpital,  tb. 
Cancer  Inftitution,  ib.  Emmanuel  Hofpital,  ib*  The  Fever  Hof- 
Htal,  ib.  St.  George's  Hofpital,  635.  Guy's  Hofpitid,  ib.  Lock 
llofpital,  and  Lock  Afylum,  636.  Londpn  Hofpital,  f^»  Sama- 
ritan Society,  637.  St.  Luke's  Hofpital,  ib.  The  Queen's  Lyih|r. 
in  Hofpital,  ib,  Britifh  Lying-in  Hofpital,  6^8.  London  Lying-m 
Hofpital,  ib»  Weftminfter  Lying-in  Hofpital,  ib.  Magdalen  Hof- 
pital, 639.  Middlefex  Hofpital,  ib.  London  Female  Penitentiary, 
f^.  Hofpiul  for  French  Proteftants,  64a  Refuge  for  the  Deiti- 
tttte,  ib.  Sea-bathing  Infirmary,  ib.  SmaU-pox  and  Inoculating 
Hofpital,  641.    Weftminfter  Hofpital,  ib.    QvLAssn^'WoAhoAtt^ 

641. 
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641.  fit*  Kutherine's  MoTpital,  642.  St,  Mary's  Hofphal,  ii, 
Whitgift'*  Hofpitaly  i6,  DifpenfarieS)  lying-ioi  and  medical  cfaaii- 
tics,  obfenrations  on,  and  enumerated,  643^-^48.  Bromley  Col- 
lege, 648.  God's  Gift  College,  /3.  Morden  College,  649.  Siod 
College,  650.  V^lms-houfes  enumerated,  650—659.  Chanties  for 
inftrudion  :  Aldgate  School,  659.  The  Afylum,  $6.  School  for 
the  Blind,  660.  Blue  Coat  School,  Totliill  Fields,  661.  Green 
Coat  Hofpital,  ib.  Grey  Coat  Hofpital,  662.  Corporation  for 
Relief  of  poor  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen,  1^.  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  663.  Widows  and  Children  of  London  Clergy,  iB. 
Afylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb>  664.  Foundling  Hofpital,  ih, 
Mafonic  Charity,  670.  Freemafons'  Charity  for  Female  Children, 
€71.  The  Offertory  School,  iB.    Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick, 

672.  The  Philanthropic  Society,  sh.     The  Philological  Society^ 

673.  Raine's  Charities,  674.  Sunday  School  Society,  ii.  Wdfll 
School,  675.  Mifcellaneous  charities,  676.  Society  for  betteiine 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  677.  Society  for  the  Difcharce  and 
Relief  of  Perfons  imprifoned  for  fmsdl  Debts,  sh.  The  Philanuiropic 
Society  at  Mile  End,  ib.  The  Royal  Humane  Society,  ih.  Con- 
cluding remarks,  678. 

Popery.     See  Clergy. 

PortJandt  iiland  of,  defcribed,  i.  31. 

Portfmoutbi  account  of,  i.  46. 

Pqfi  Office^  officers  of  the,  and  thenr  duties,  ii.  38,  &c« 

**       '       ,  origin  and  nature  of  that  eftablilhment,  ii.  28. 

P^,  twopenny,  origin  of  the,  ii.  35. 

Prrnmunirty  origin  of,  i.  305. 

Prejhyterlani.     See  Clergy  and  Scotland. 

PrefidenU  Lord,  of  the  council,  ii.  8. 

Prtjhmj  account  of,  i.  58. 

Prtor^  or  Prioreft.     See  Clergy. 

Pri/bnt.     See  MetropoUi. 

Prtvy  Cbamhert  Gentlemen  of  the,  inftitution  of,  i.  177. 

■   ■  ■  ,  Gentlemen  Ufliers  of  the,  tb. 

Privy  Councily  how  confbituted,  ii.  8. 

Privy  Counfellor^  his  duty,  ii.  10. ;  and  privileges,  11. 

Privy  Sealf  Lord,  his  dudes,  iL  14, 

Pm^  Signet^  its  ufe,  ii.  24. 

PMle  emfieei.     See  Metropolis. 

Q 
Quaieri.     See  Clergy. 
Queen  Comfort^  her  prerogatives,  &c.  i.  181.  "  ^ 

■  -  Dowager,  her  privueges,  L  182. 
Qnenuferryf  North,  account  of,  iv.  ^6. 

R 
Raafayt  Ifle  of,  defcribed,  iv.  143. 
Radnor  J  account  of,  i.  8^« 

RadmorJUre  defcribed,   1.  84. ;  the  retreat  of  Vortigeni  after  he 
had  caDed  in  the  Saxons  Co  his  affiftance,  85* 

Rid 
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Red  Horfsf  the  vale  of  the,  a  curiofity*  i.  1 1 1. 

Reformation.     See  Clergy  and  Scotland. 

Regent f  the  Prince^  his  ofEce,  powers,  &c«  i.'iSy. 

Reigate  noticed,  i.  103. 

Renfrewfikire  deicnhed,  iv.  102. 

RefidentSf  minifters  of  a  third  order,  ii.  53. 

Revenue f  public,  of  the  country,  confidered,  Ui  eg.  In  the  earlieft 
periods  of  firitifh  hiftory,  56.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  57. 
Saxons  and  Danes,  ib.  Under  the 'kings  of  the  Norman  line,  ih. 
The  houfe  of  Plantacrenet,  59.  The  houfe  of  Lancafter,  Sg. 
Houfe  of  York,  66,  Houfe  of  Tudor,  67.  Houfe  of  Stuart,  73. 
Interregnum,  78.  At  the  Reftoration,  81.  State  of  finance  at 
the  Revolution,  84.  Orierin  of  funding,  88.  Firft  loans,  90. 
Funding  eftablifhed,  sb.  Loans,  92.  National  debt,  from  its 
commencement  to  March  1801,  94.  [See  alfo  i.  xxi — xxi^.] 
Stocks :  Confols.  and  Reduced,  97.  Other  Three  per  cents.,  98. 
Four  per  cents.,  iB.  Five  per  cents.,  U,  Loyalty  Loan,  f3. 
South  Sea  Stock,  99.  Deferred  Stock,  iB.  Imperial  and  Irifli 
Loans,  ib.  Temporary  annuities,  loo.  Sale  and  transfer  of 
(lock,  ib.  Brokers,  id.  Stock  Exchange,  ioi«  Jobbing,  ib. 
Bolls,  bears,  and  lame  ducks,  io2.  Taxes^  103.  Temporary: 
Land-tax,  ib.i  malt-t^x,  105.  Perpetual  taxes:  Cuftoms,  io6.; 
excife,  11 8.;  ftamps,  122.  Mifcellaneous  taxes:  Aflefled  taxes, 
124.;  windows  and  houfes,  126. ;  fervants,  127. ;  carriages,  hories, 
dog^  hair-powder,  armorial  bearings,  128. ;  hackney  coaches^  1^9*$ 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  13a;  auditors,  131.;  lottery,  132.;  pro-^ 
pcrty-U^,  138. ;  convoy  duty,  ib.  General  Hate  of  the  public  in- 
come of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  181 7,  139. 
Public  expenditure  for  the  fame  year,  140.  Other  taxes,  145* 
Slaking  Fund  treated  of,  ib.  Bank  of  Eni^laBd,  origin  and  hiftory 
of,  150.  Stops  paying  in  cafh,  160.  Iflues  fmall  notes  and  doU 
brs,  161.     Other  dollars  and  tokens,  ib.     Bank  indemnity  and 


reftridion,  162.  National  coinage,  167.  Silver  coin,  170.  173;^ 
sold  coin,  171.  173.;  copper  coin,  175.;  tokens,  176.  The 
Sfint,  177.  Mode  of  coining,  178.  Aflay,  ib.  General  obfer-- 
Ta(tions,  i8o.  Offences  relatmg  to  coin,  182.  Pftper  currency, 
184.     Intereft  and  ufury,  189.     See  Scotland. 

Richmond^  in  Surry,  noticed,  i.  104.  . 

Robcit  mailer  of  the,  i«  177.  ^      ' 

Rofis  county  of,  defcribed,  iv.  105.  131. 

RoKburgbJbire  defcribed,  iv.  107. 

Royal  Academy.     See  Lfarmng. 

Royal  Family:  the  queen  contort,  u  i8i« ;  the  huiband  of  a  qAeen 
regnant,  182. ;  queeih  dowager,  ib.  \  officers  of  her  majefty,  183.  \ 
the  prince  of  Wales,  ib. ;  the  junior  branches,  186,  187. 

Royal  In/liintion.     See  Learning* 

Rmthergien,  account  of,  iv.  77. 

Rutland/lire  defcribed,  i.  86.    Cttrioos  cuftom  in  thia  cosntyi  it. 


SaUebury,  account  of,  u  114.    CUthedml  of,  ctiticsied  fay  Sk  Cbrir. 
topher  Wren,  ib. 

Salmon* 
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Salmoit'leap  at  KilleanQgy  iii  Pembrokelhire,  i.  64. 

Salop*     See  Sbropjhire. 

Sandat  ifland  of,  defcribed»  iv.  159. 

Sanday^  Account  of  the  Ifle  of,  iv.  i68* 

Sandwchi  account  of,  i.  54. 

Sarumt  Old,  defcribed,  i.  ii6. 

Scdrborougbf  account  ofy  i.  126. 

Schools.     See  Learnings  and  Poor. 

Sciences*     See  Learning. 

ScUly,  or  Si/iey  Iflandt,  defcribed,  iv.  486. 

SconCf  or  Scoonf  account  of»  iv.  loi. 

Scotlamdf  union  of,  witli  England,  L  1^5.  Brief  hiftorf  of,  iv.  i. 
Its  extent  and  population,  9.  Mountains,  lo.  Rivers,  zi.  Shiret 
defcribed:  Aberdeen,  16.  Argyle,  19.  Ayr,  23.  Bamff,  or 
Banfi^  25.  Berwick,  27.  Bute,  32.  159.  CaithneJs,  32.  Clack- 
mannan, 36*  Cromarty,  39.  Dumbarton,  or  Dunbarton,  40^ 
Dumfries,  41.  Edinburgh,  or  Mid  Lothian,  46.  200.  Elgin, 
or  Moray,  50.  Fife,  51.  Forfar,  or  Angus,  61.  Haddington, 
or  Eaft  Lothian,  6^.  Invemefs,  66*  Kincardine,  68.  Einrois, 
69.  Kirkcudbright,  71.  Lanark,  75.  Linlithgow,  or  Weft 
Lothian,  85.  Nairnfiure,  89.  Orkney,  90.  161.  PeeUet,  or 
.Tweeddale,  90.     Perth,  93.     Renfrew,  io2«     Rofa,  105*    Rox- 

.  burgh,  107.  Selkirk^  115.  Stirling,  117*  Sutherland,  123. 
190.     Wigton,  125.     Tbe  IJlande  of  Scoilami:   The  HebridM, 

,  128.  Butelhire,  159.  The  Shetland  Iflands,  172.  [TaUet  of 
population,  i.  xxzix.]  Government :  The  Kmg^  177*  Patri- 
mony, 178.  Arms,  ib.  Royal  palaces  defcribedy  179.  Ofiicert 
of  tne  king:  Lord  high  fteward,  i8i.  Mafter  of  the  boofeholdf 
f^»  Other  officers,  182.  Tbe  ParliamenSf  ib.  Peers,  183*  Rank 
and  privileges,  184.  Commons,  185.  Ancient  ftate,ii.  DonHiglis» 
l86.  Modern  reprefentation,  ib.  Qualification  of  county  mem* 
bers  and  ele&ors,  187.  Sutherlan4t  190.  DifquaUficationti  192. 
Michaelmas  head  court,  IG4.  Court  of  feffion,  195.  Eledion  of 
a  county  member,  197.  Boroughs,  ib.  Edinburgh,  200.  Elec- 
tion in  a  diftrid  of  boroughs,  2qi«  Remarkable  differrnoet  be- 
tween the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  203..  Form  of 
fitting,  ii.  Lords  of  articles,  204.  Supplies,  207.  Conveadoas, 
ib.  Parliament  houfe,  208  •  OJjuen  of  State:  Lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  209.  Lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  ib.  Keeper  of 
the  fignet,  ib.  Lord  fecretary^  ij.  Lord  regifter,  210.  Lord 
high  coaftable,  ib.  Lord  hign  treafurer,  ib.  Lord  treafurer  de- 
,  pute,  211.  Comptroller,  ib.  Lord  prefident,  ib*  Lord  high 
Admiral,  212*  Lord  chamberlain,  213.  Earl  Marifchal,  «&. 
Gentry:  Baronets,  214.  Kniehts  and  efquires,  2I5«  Herald's 
office,  ib.  The  Churchy  brief  hiftory  of,  216.  Culdees,  219., 
Eftablilhment,  222.  Reformation*  ih.  Government,  325*  Ruling 
elders,  ib.  Probationer,  ib,  Deaconsi  226«  Minifters,  or  preach- 
ing prefbyters,  ib.  Privileges,  228.  Revenues,  ib.  KiAl  Sef- 
iions,  229.  Prefbyteries,  230.  Provincial  fynods,  231.  General 
affemblies,  222.  Parochiad  examinations  and  catechifing,  234* 
Preaching  and  public  wotffliip»  235.    Baptifm,  ib,    lj(nd*%  fupper> 

136. 
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2^6.  Holiday8»  237.  Marriages,  1^.  Burials,  ih.  Method  of 
difcipline,  ii.  jProteftant  diffentersy  t^Si,  The  law,  ii.  Civil 
lawt  239.  Municipal  law,  240.  Foreft  laws,  iB.  Regifters,  ih. 
Courts,  242.  Court  of  Seffion,  c3.  Judges,  244.  Officers,  f3. 
Advocates,  iL  The  kbg's,  or  lord  advocate,  iB,  Writers,  foli* 
citors,  and  agents,  ih.  Court  of  judiciary,  245.  Court  of  ex- 
chequer, 246.  Admiralty  court,  f3.  College  of  juftice,  247* 
Faculty  of  advocates,  /^.  Advocates'  library,  i6.  Learnings  248. 
Schools,  249.  Univerfities :  St.  Andrew's^  ih,  Glafgow,  251. 
Aberdeen,  254.  Edinburgh,  255.  Edinburgh  high  fcnool,  260. 
Revenue,  261  •  Trailer  271.  Fifheries,  iB*  Shipping,  272. 
Banks  and  bankers,  #3.     The  Metropolu  :  Its  hiftory,  275.     De- 

-  fcription,  277.  Municipality,  285.  Incorporated  trades'  com*> 
panics,  286.  Magiftracy,  289.  Incorporations  of  Leith,  201. 
Prifons,  ih*  Revenue,  292.  Royal  Exchange,  U*  Churches, 
293'«     Charitable  inftitutions,  295.     Public  amufements,  298*. 

Secretaries  cfState^  their  duties,  ii.  21. 

Seiiirif  Alexander,  his  ftory,  iv.  58. 
^  ^^/iiVMiW  defcribed,  iv.  115. 

Serif  Ifle  of,  its  fituatiou  %nd  defcription,  iv*  485. 

Settiemenie.    See  Poor. 

Severn  river  defcribed,  i.  87. 

SbejfieUf  account  of,  i.  1 24. 

Shetland  tflandty  the,  defcribed,  iv.  172. 

Stire-Jloneey  three,  withia  a  foot  of  each  other,  yet  ftand  in  three  dif- 
ferent counties,  i.  22. 

Sbrewjbury,  account  of,  i.  88. 

Sbre^pnre  (otherwife  Salop)  defcribed,  i*  86. 

Sky^  account  of  the  ifle  of,  iv.  141. 

Sno*tt)don  /^//r  defcribed,  i.  11. 

Socistyj  Royal,  of  antiquaries,  of  arts,  of  artifts,  Sec.     See  Learning. 

Somerfetjbire  defcribed,  i.  90. 

Southampton^  account  of,  i.  46. 

Sottthwarif  account  of,  i.  loi.     See  Metropolis. 

Spey  river  defcribed,  iv.  13. 

Stqfaf  account  of  the  Ifle  of,  iv.  145. 

Staforilf  9iCCOunt  of,  i.  97. 

Stajfordflnre  defcribed,  i.  96. 

Staiej  ■  officers  of.     See  Officers. 

State-Paper  Office,  its  butinefs,  ii.  23. 

Steward,  lord  high,  his  office,  i.  178.   ii.  i.  562. 

Stirling,  county  of,  defcribed,  iv.  117^ 

Stocis.     See  Revenue. 

Stolcy  groom  of  the,  his  office,  i.  176. 

Stonehenge  detcxihed,  i.  Ii8. 

Stones,  prodigious  heaps  of,  in  Wales,  i.  12.  84. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  birth-pkee  of  Shakfpeare,  account  of, 
i.  III. 

Stronfay  Ifland,  account  of,  iv.  167. 

^i^i  defcribed,  i.  98.  ' 

Surry  defcribed^  i.  iqo*   .     . 
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Snffni  defcribed,  i.  105. 
Siab$rland/bire  defcribed,  iv.  123. 
Sioimuh  or  Swanay»  defcribedy  iv.  165. 

T 

Tauttiofif  account  of,  1.94. 

T^xei*     See  Revenue. 

Taj  river  defcribedy  iv.  12. 

Tewie/iuryt  account  of,  i.  42. 

Tbeatrut  kc.     See  MetropoVu. 

Tdefwell  Sfri^g,  a  phxnoroenoDy  i*  25. 

Trfayt  harbour  of»  defcribed,  129. 

TaJe^  iii.  135* ;  the  fured  fource  of  the  grandeur,  fafety,  aadhap^ 
nefs  of  the  Britiih  nation,  U.  Merchants*  137.  Alien  inerd»aM» 
j}.  Fadors,  138,  Partners,  i3.  Companies,  139.  Shopkeepss, 
140.  Artificers,  i^«  ForAgn  Trade^  143*  Articles  of  impoit  and 
export  in  various  nations,  th.  &c.  Number  of  veffels  and  men  em- 
ployed in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  one  year,  in  carrvvpg 
on  its  commerce,  156,  &:c.  Navigation  Ads,  163.  Merchant 
(hips,  172.  Property,  i3.  Regifter,  174.  Place,  175.  Certift* 
cate,  176.  Oath»  ih.  View,  177.  Bond,  ih.  Change  of  pro- 
prietors, 178.  Name  of  fhip,  fliape,  number,  produdion  of  oerlifi-v 
cate,  lofs,  th.  Detention,  179.  Sale  of  (hips,  i3.  Shares,  183. 
Mafter,  184.  Contrads,  i8c.  Repairs  and  fupplies,  186.  Hyp(^ 
thecatipn,  187.  Duties  of  the  mailer,  i88.  Mariners,  189.  Bar<^ 
ratry»  191.  Other  offences,  i3.  Charter-partyt  193.  Demuiratfe, 
ih.  Conveyance  of  merchandize,  r^.  General  duties  of  the  maftir 
and  owners,  194.  General  duties  of  the  merchant,  197  •  Primage^ 
ih*  Freight,  th.  Average,  198'  Salvage,  200.  Hiring  oi  m* 
men,  202.  Wages,  203.  Lofs  and  forfeiture  of  wages,  204.  In- 
furance,  206.  Policies,  ib.  Parties,  207.  Under wnters,  2o8« 
AiFurance  comranies,  ih*  Things  which  can  be  infured,  209.  Thi^ 
voyage,  2  lo.  Kiflcs,  f^.  Exceptions  by.  common,  memorandum,  tf« 
Duration  of  rifle,  21 1.  Warranty,  212.  Reprefentations,  213. 
Concealment,^  2 14.  Sea-worthinefs,  i3.  Deviation,  i^.  Lofs,  21 6* 
Barratry,  tb*  Abandonment,  ih*  Exchange,  217.  Arbitration  of 
exchange,  218.  "Balance  of  trade,  th.  Companies,  219.  South 
Sea  Company,  %h.  Whale  Fifhery,  226.  Ruffia  Company,  il* 
Eaftland  Company,  230.  Tuakey  Company,  231.  Home  Trade^ 
232.  Wool,  233.  Laws,  236.  Cotton,  241*  Linen,  a4ft«  Silk* 
254.  Stockings,  ib^  Hat%  255.  Leather^  256.  Irony  259.  TiB» 
268*  Copper,  270.  Lead,  272.  GhiCs*  273.  Earthen  ware,  274^ 
Fifliery,  277.  Society  fbr  fiiheries,  280.  rairs  and  marketSy  282* 
Conveyance,  283.  Pod  horfes  and  ftage  coaches,  284*  Carders, 
286.  Highways  and  bridges,  ib*  Canals  and  railways,  ib*  Abcr- 
dare  cana^  and  a  fucceffion  of  others^  in  alphabetical  order,  293-** 
368.  Infurance»  368.  Fire,  H*  Benefits*  iiw  Property*  569. 
Riik,  ib.  *  Proof  of  lofs^70.  Offices,  ib.  Hand  in  Hand*  371. 
Sun,  ib*  Union*  ib.  Weftminflery  372.  Royal  Excbmse^  ik 
London,  ib.  Phcenix,  379.^  firitifli,  ti*  Globe,  «&•  ImpemU  374* 
Albion*  f^.    Eftimate  of  inforaUe  property  in  Gmt  Britaiii  and 
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Ireland,  374.  Liv«%  377.  Offices,  li.  Wamaty,  378*  Mode 
of  infuring,  i£.  Intereft  and  rifk,  379.  Trade  in  general,  380. 
Weights  and  meafures,  ih,'  Audions,  384.  Apprentices,  386* 
Journeymen  and  fervants,  300.  Hiring,  charader,  wages,  8cc» 
391*  Refpoofibility,  392.  TeRimonial,  394.  Affaults,  t^.  Dif« 
putes,  ii.  Combinations,  395.  Bills  of  £xchange»  396*  Foreign 
bills,  397.  •  Ufance,  f^.  Sets  of  bills,  398.  Payment,!^.;  grace, 
U.  Inland  bills,  ^99.  Promiffory  notes,  ii.  Stamps,  400.  Small 
notes,  it.  Liability  to  pay.  401.  Indorfement,  i^.  Acceptance^ 
403.  Proteft,  404.  Notice,  405.  Bankrupts,  406*  The  com- 
miffion,  407.  Its  effeds,  408.  Cofts,  i^.  ThtdAtrii.  Who 
m9j  be  bankrupts,  f3.  Ads  of  bankruptcy  enumerated^  411-  De- 
cbiring  the  party  bankrupt,  41 5«  Protedion  from  arreft,  416. 
Proofof  debts,  1^.  Creditors' eledion,  418.  Executors,  15.  An- 
unities,  419*  Apprentices  and  children,  ii.  Bonds,  i6.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  notes,  420.  Rent,  421.  Intereft,  U.  Cofts,  ii^ 
Debts  void  by  ftatute,  sB*  Payable  in  future,  i5«  Contingent 
debts,  422.  Joint  debts,  f^.  Claiming  a  d^ebt,  423.  AJfignees,  fi. 
Their  truft,  424.  Removal,  tb.  Laft  examination,  425.  Duty 
afterward,  ih*  Maintenance,  426.  Certificate,  it.  Effed  of^a 
certificate,  428.  New  promife,  429.  Dividend,  it.  Bankrupt'a 
aUowance,  430.     SuperfedeaS,  43 1 . 

Trade,  Lords  of,  their  duties,  ii.  I2. 

TreafurcTy  Lord  Hi^h,  his  office,  ii.  4. 

Treafuryt  board  of,  its  bufinefs,  ii.  5.  ^ 

Trimity  ffoufi,  its  eftablifiiment  and  duties,  ii.  266.  Trinity  Hofpi- 
tals,  267. 

TorryBurrif  account  of,  iv.  56. 

Tweiddide.     See  Peebht-Jtire. 

Tythes.    See  Clergy. 

U  and  V 

PiSualRng  Office^  account  of  that  eftablifhment,  ii.  217. 
Uifli  North,  account  of,  i v.  137. 

,  South,  iv.  139. 

Umverfities,     See  Learning  and  Scotland. 
£/nif  defcribed,  iv.  173. 
Wk^  account  of,  i.  68. 
Volunteers.     See  Army. 

W 

WaUi  annexed  to  the  crown,  of  England,  i.  134. 

^,  New  Sopth,  account  of,  iv.  6^6.     Prices  of  piovifions,  702. 

Manu&dures  and  trade,  703*    Natives,  f&.   Climate»7o6.     Build* 

ings,  707. 

,  Prince  of,  how  regarded  by  the  laws,  183. 

War  Office.     See  Army. 
Warf  Secretary  at,  his  office,  ii.  27.  322. 
Warmcif  account  of,  i.  109. 
WarmciyHre  defcribedy  i.  io8. 

Water, 
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WaUr^  M  unbthomable  pool  of,  near  BbnhpMtet  \t%^  Singular 
well  off  near  Brofely,  Salop,  i.  90.    The  routbg-velly  it.  48. 

WaUrm^mrhs.     See  Metropolis. 

WalU%  city,  account  of,  i,  93. 

Wtjt  InduM  s  SituadonV  iv.  6^3.  Climate,  654.  Animal  Prodnc- 
tions,  ih*  Gvovemment,  ^^^^  The  Goremor,  656.  Lieutenant- 
General,  or  Lieutenant^GoTeraori  657.  The  Coaocil,  ib.  The 
Afiembly,  658.  •  The  Bahamas,  6cp.  New  Providence,  660. 
Guanahani,  or  St.  Salvador,  <S&z.  '  Tne  Turk's  Iflands,  663.  Ja- 
maidi,  66s^  Situation  and  climate,  ih*  Hiftory,  H.  Defciiption, 
666»  Rivers  and  fprings,  i3.  Prodndions,  667*  Topography,!^. 
Middlefex,  f5.  Surry»  668.  Cornwall,  i5«  Churches,  ih.  Veftries, 
669.  Courts,  f3.  Legiflature,  671.  Population  and  trade,  si. 
The  Virgin  Iflands,  ib.  St*  Chriftopher's,  672.  Nevis,  674.  An- 
tigua, it,  Montferrat,  676.  Dominica,  677.  St.  Luda,  678. 
Baitedoes,  680.  St.  Vincent's,  683.  Grenada,  684^  Tobago, 
687.     Trinidad,  688. 

Wefiem  fflakdj.     Sec  Ifetrides. 

tVeJhmoreland  ie^cnhtAt  i.  iii^ 

Wefiray^  idand  of,  d^cribed,  iv.  168. 

f^eymouihi  account  of,  t.  32. 

Wbtihy  noticed,  i.  127. 

Wbite  Horfty  the  vale  of,  a  curiofity,  i.  7. 

WhUhwn^  account  of,  iv*  127. 

Wigan^  curious  burning  well  near  there,  i*  60^ 

Wt^U  the  Ifle  of,  defcribed,  i.  47.  Henry  VI*  crowned  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  Kbg  of  Wight,  ih. 

fFigiai^ire  defcnbedt  i^-  126. 

WUtflnre  defcribed,  i.  113. 

Wnuhefter^  account  of,  i.  45. 

Wind/or  CafiU^  account  of,  i.  172* 

WhufreJ^s  (St.)  WdU  account  of,  i.  38. 

WwlUert^  the  feven,  of  Derbyihire,  i.  25. 

WotMitchy  account  of,  i.  82. 

iVoofwuh  jlcadfrny^  ii.  364. 

Wwreeftery  account  of,  i.  120.     Battle  of,  i^. 

^orc^^//&frf  defcribed,  i.  119. 

H^ycombef  Highf  college  at,  ii.  364. 


TMrmamtif  account  of,  i*  73. 
TeRo^  Sticif  religion  of  the,  iv.  141. 
Ttomfnoftbi  Guards t  thehr  o£Bce,  i.  i8o. 
Twrk  city,  account  of,  i*  1 28. 
rpr^^iTf  defcribed,  i.  I2f. 
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